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CHAPTER  I. 

A  retired  sea-captain  had  built  the  house  that  Miss 
Burram  lived  in,  a  fact  which  perhaps  accounted  for  its 
proximity  to  the  ocean  and  its  isolation.  It  was  built 
of  rough-hewn  stone,  and  with  every  indication  that  the 
style  of  architecture  as  well  as  the  material  was  chosen 
for  strength  and  endurance  rather  than  for  ornament. 

There  were  three  stories  in  addition  to  a  basement. 
An  immense  corridor  extending  from  the  front  to  the 
rear  entrances  showed  from  end  to  end  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  bay  and  in  the  distance  the  open  ocean. 
Immense  rooms  faced  both  sides  of  this  corridor, 
except  where  space  was  left  for  the  broad  oaken 
staircase. 

The  Captain  had  built  the  house  five  years  before  it 
had  come  into  Miss  Burram’s  possession,  when  there 
was  hardly  a  sign  of  a  settlement  within  ten  miles  of 
him,  and  when  none  of  the  railroads  from  adjoining 
cities  came  nearer  than  twelve  miles.  He  had  fur¬ 
nished  the  house  in  somewhat  costly  but  incongruous 
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taste,  built  a  stable,  putting  into  it  a  half-dozen  horses, 
hired  an  army  of  servants,  and  inviting  his  male 
friends — of  whom  he  had  scores — almost  nightly,  sum¬ 
mer  and  winter,  held  high  carnival. 

Four  years  of  this  hilarious  living,  however,  termi¬ 
nated  the  Captain’s  life,  and  consumed  the  whole  of 
the  means  by  which  he  had  supported  it.  His  property, 
including  not  alone  the  house,  and  several  feet  of  the 
beach,  but  a  half  mile  of  good  solid  ground  at  the  rear 
of  the  house,  had  to  be  sold  for  debt,  and  Miss  Burram 
bought  all  except  the  horses. 

Who  Miss  Burram  was,  or  where  she  came  from,  her 
neighbors  were  too  few  and  too  widely  scattered  to 
find  out,  and  the  lady  herself  showed  no  disposition  to 
make  acquaintances.  She  took  possession  of  the  house 
as  soon  as  it  was  renovated  by  paint  and  varnish, 
bringing  with  her  two  servants — a  man  and  a  woman — 
a  buggy,  a  closed  carriage,  two  handsome  horses  and 
a  cow.  She  made  no  change  in  the  furniture,  and  her 
few  visitors  were  as  delighted  with  the  isolated  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  property  as  Miss  Burram,  who  was  fifty 
years  old,  and  of  an  independent  and  somewhat  mas¬ 
culine  turn  of  mind.  She  was  enraptured  with  her 
water  view  and  her  distance  from  other  dwellings,  and 
in  her  drives  over  the  lonely  country  and  her  walks 
for  miles  along  the  beach,  she  reveled  in  the  wildness 
and  the  silence  that  surrounded  her.  She  gave  no 
thought  to  the  crowded  cities  whose  overflow  might 
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have  found  here  breathing  space  and  better  health ;  she 
felt  alone  a  sort  of  fierce  delight  in  being  able  to  walk 
for  an  hour  without  coming  even  to  a  squatter’s  shanty, 
and  in  knowing  that  few  rowboats  save  her  own 
broke  the  waters  of  the  bay  that  divided  the  Township 
of  New  Utterton. 

At  the  end  of  three  years,  however,  her  satisfaction 
began  to  be  marred ;  families  from  adjoining  cities 
were  rapidly  building  homes  in  her  vicinity,  a  general 
country  store  kept  by  one  Bilber  Herrick  was  opened, 
and  before  four  more  years  had  gone  their  rounds  she 
was  startled  to  find  something  like  a  very  thriving 
town  at  her  doors — a  town  that  had  been  named 
Rentonville  after  the  man  whose  agents  had  bought, 
not  alone  every  foot  of  purchasable  ground  in  Miss 
Burram’s  vicinity,  but  whose  purchases  had  been 
extended  for  six  miles.  On  one  half  of  the  land  so 
bought,  neat,  comfortable  cottages  had  been  erected, 
and  sold  or  rented  very  reasonably  to  people  of  modest 
means ;  the  other  half,  which  was  to  be  beautified  by 
parks  and  elegant  streets,  had  been  divided  into  build¬ 
ing  lots  and  sold  at  very  high  prices  to  wealthy  persons. 
Two  churches  had  been  built  as  well  as  a  school, — a 
school  that  was  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  town, — a 
half-dozen  club  houses  and  hotels,  and  two  railroads 
deposited  their  passengers  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  Miss  Burram’s  property.  Every  foot  of  the  beach 
was  in  demand  by  boat  clubs,  the  largest  and  most 
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fashionable,  the  “  Onotmah,”  having  its  quarters 
directly  adjoining  her  extensive  domain. 

The  lady  was  very  angry  at  all  this  progress,  and  she 
lost  no  opportunity  of  inveighing  against  Kenton  and 
his  agents,  at  all  Kentonville  in  fact,  though  singularly 
enough  she  was  not  averse  to  hearing  news  of  Renton- 
ville  folk  ;  she  heard  it  frequently  from  Sarah  Sinnott, 
who  was  her  chief  maid  of  all  work ;  occasionally  from 
Jim  Hardman,  who  was  her  coachman,  hostler,  gar¬ 
dener,  window  cleaner  and  general  chore-man  ;  but  she 
got  her  information  chiefly  from  Bilber  Herrick,  at 
whose  store  she  condescended  to  trade  for  such  small 
articles  of  household  need  as  Mr.  Herrick  kept,  and 
for  such  larger  articles  as  he  obligingly  ordered  from 
the  city. 

Mr.  Plerrick,  being  a  Scotchman  by  descent,  and  a 
Yankee  by  instinct,  was  able  to  gauge  his  customer, 
and  having  a  gentlemanly  exterior  joined  to  a  fluent 
and  flattering  tongue,  he  kept  Miss  Burram’s  patronage, 
not  so  much  because  of  her  need  of  his  wares,  as  be¬ 
cause  of  a  certain  satisfaction  she  took  in  visiting  his 
store  to  hear  his  news. 

There  was  also  in  Herrick’s  character  a  vein  of  in¬ 
quisitiveness  that  would  have  done  credit  to  the  most 
prying  of  feminine  souls  ;  he  scented  mysteries  as  un¬ 
erringly  as  a  hound  scents  the  object  of  the  chase,  and 
he  pursued  his  scent  with  much  the  same  persistency, 
but  in  a  covert,  canny  manner  that  completely  deceived 
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the  unsuspicious.  From  the  moment  that  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  New  Utterton  and  learned  that  Miss 
Burram  was  a  dweller  in  his  vicinity,  she  was  an  object 
of  intense  interest  to  him  ;  the  interest  increased  when 
she  became  his  customer,  and  early  detecting  her 
relish  for  news  of  Rentonville  folk  and  Rentonville  do¬ 
ings,  despite  her  protested  aversion  to  both,  he,  owing 
to  his  own  special  aptitude  for  finding  out  other  people’s 
business,  was  never  without  some  gossip  to  impart 
whenever  he  saw  her.  Other  stores  similar  to  Her¬ 
rick’s  had  sprung  up  in  the  town  but  Miss  Burram 
visited  none  of  them. 

Of  course  Herrick  agreed  with  all  her  rant  against 
the  town,  though  where  his  individual  regrets  came  in 
it  was  hard  to  see,  considering  that  increase  of  popula¬ 
tion  must  bring  to  him  an  increase  of  business.  On  one 
occasion,  lest  his  instant  assent  to  everything  she  urged 
might  even  to  her  appear  somewhat  inconsistent,  he 
hastened  to  add  : 

“  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  they  should  have  dis¬ 
figured  all  this  beautiful  scenery  with  a  hasty,  ill-made, 
and  probably  vulgar  town  ;  and  I  regret  it  despite  the 
increase  of  trade  it  has  brought  to  me,  for  this  freedom 
for  myself  and  my  family,  this  magnificent  breathing 
space,  this  distance  from  one’s  neighbors,  I  consider 
better  than  an  increase  of  business.” 

“And  you  are  right,  Mr.  Herrick,”  assented  Miss 
Burram  with  emphasis. 
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“  But  we  cannot  stay  this  thing,”  continued  the  store¬ 
keeper,  “  for  this  man  Benton,  they  say,  is  immensely 
wealthy — a  sudden  inheritance,  I  believe  ;  and  he  has 
set  his  heart  upon  making  a  town  here,  principally  to 
benefit  the  poor  who  are  now  huddled  together  in  tene¬ 
ments  in  the  city.” 

“  Principally  to  benefit  fiddlesticks,”  said  Miss  Bur- 
ram  contemptuously ;  “  he  had  better  let  the  poor  alone 
and  mind  his  business.” 

“  That’s  what  I  say  ;  that’s  what  I’ve  said  a  hundred 
times  to  Mrs.  Herrick ;  ‘  Bessie,’  I’ve  said,  ‘  the  poor 
are  an  ungrateful  lot,  and  they  ought  to  be  left  to  shift 
for  themselves  ;  it’s  their  own  fault  that  they  are  poor 
in  a  country  like  this  where  there  is  so  much  room,’ 
waving  his  hand  toward  the  open  shop  door,  ‘  for  every 
man  to  make  a  living  ;  but  to  come  back  to  this  fellow 
Benton — why,  he’s  been  trying  to  buy  up  my  place 
and  I  have  heard  that  he  is  going  to  try  to  get 
yours.” 

“  Let  him  try,”  was  the  answer,  temper  showing  in 
every  feature  of  her  face ;  and  sure  enough,  when  one 
of  Benton’s  agents  did  call  the  very  next  day,  he  was 
met  with  such  anger  and  contempt  by  Miss  Burram, 
that  he  felt  constrained  to  make  an  humble  apology. 

To  signify  her  feelings  about  the  matter  she  gave 
immediate  orders  for  a  very  high  and  closely  paled 
fence  to  take  the  place  of  the  low  paling  with  which 
the  retired  Captain  had  inclosed  the  property,  and  for 
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huge  signs  to  be  nailed  to  the  trees  warning  trespassers 
that  they  should  be  dealt  with  according  to  law. 

The  gossip  that  Sarah  Sinnott  bore  to  her  mistress’ 
ears,  Sarah  managed  to  get  through  occasional  visits 
beyond  the  big  gate  of  the  high  fence ;  for  privately 
Sarah  did  not  share  the  contempt  of  her  mistress  for 
the  new  life  which  had  come  to  the  place,  and  she 
managed  to  make  more  than  one  acquaintance  among 
the  domestics  of  the  Rentonville  families  ;  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  that  was  all  the  more  cordially  tendered  when  it 
became  known  that  Sarah  could  tell  fortunes  from  the 
teacup.  Of  course,  Sarah  had  to  return  the  com¬ 
pliment  of  the  confidences  which  were  given  to  her  by 
imparting  whatever  she  knew  about  her  own  mistress, 
though,  fortunately  for  Miss  Burram,  the  only  things 
which  Sarah  did  know,  were  that,  Miss  Burram  wore 
imitation  jewels,  keeping  her  real  ones  in  a  safe  deposit 
vault  in  the  city,  and  that  Miss  Burram  disliked  and 
contemned  everything  in  the  new  town.  In  this  way 
the  lady’s  peculiarities  were  better  known  than  they 
might  have  been,  and  she  came  to  be  regarded  by  most 
of  the  residents  as  a  very  rich,  hard,  eccentric  old  maid 
whom  nobody  would  think  of  visiting  socially,  much 
less  of  applying  to  for  charity. 


CHAPTER  II. 


It  was  what  Sarah  Sinnott  called  a  “  rain-washed 
morning,”  and  everything  from  the  surf  that  beat 
furiously  upon  the  beach  to  the  rain  that  sounded  on 
the  windows  like  a  rattle  of  small  shot,  and  the  wind 
that  howled  among  the  trees  and  wailed  around  the 
corners  of  the  house,  was  suggestive  to  Miss  Burram, 
as  she  sat  alone  at  her  breakfast,  of  shipwrecks  and 
drowning  sailors.  On  this  very  last  day  of  August  ten 
years  before,  she  had  taken  possession  of  her  present 
home,  and  during  that  time  she  had  seen  many  storms 
even  more  violent  than  the  one  now  raging,  and  through 
her  glass  she  had  watched  the  struggle  of  more  than 
one  vessel  with  the  elements.  Twice  a  drowned  sailor 
had  been  thrown  up  on  the  beach  at  her  very  door, 
but,  further  than  to  despatch  her  hired  man  for  the 
proper  authorities  to  remove  the  body,  she  gave  her¬ 
self  not  so  much  concern  as  to  express  even  a  little 
sympathy  for  his  unfortunate  fate. 

With  perhaps  some  expectation  of  meeting  again  a 
white  distorted  face  looking  up  to  her  from  the  sand, 
she  got  up  and  went  to  one  of  the  high  wide  windows ; 
there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  troubled  waters, 
and  nothing  to  be  heard  but  the  furious  grinding  of 
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tho  surf.  Getting  a  marine  glass  from  a  pedestal  near 
the  window,  she  looked  through  it  long  and  steadily, 
her  erect  figure  showing  well  in  its  tight-fitting,  dark 
red  velvet  dress,  edged  at  the  throat  with  white  lace, 
and  fastened  at  the  same  place  with  an  immense  imita¬ 
tion  opal  pin.  The  glass  showed  no  more  than  she  saw 
without  it ;  everywhere  the  angry  waters,  but  nothing 
more.  She  put  the  glass  down  and  turned  back  to  the 
table,  where  an  accidental  pushing  aside  of  a  plate  re¬ 
vealed  what  she  had  not  noticed  before,  a  letter.  She 
took  it  up  with  a  haste  that  upset  her  coffee,  but  with¬ 
out  paying  any  attention  to  the  accident,  she  turned 
the  letter  to  look  at  its  superscription,  an  expression 
of  disgust  coming  into  her  face  as  she  read : 

“Miss  Bedilla  Burram, 

Rentonville  P.  O.” 

She  touched  a  hand -bell  and  Sarah  Sinnott  re¬ 
sponded. 

Sarah  was  as  tall  as  her  mistress,  and  five  years 
younger,  but  gaunt,  high-shouldered,  with  red  hair, 
large,  gray,  solemn  looking  eyes,  and  an  unusually  long, 
thin  pale  face.  Altogether  she  was  a  very  solemn  look¬ 
ing  person,  always  walking  on  tiptoe,  and  giving  the  im¬ 
pression  of  “  somebody  dead  in  the  house.”  But  she 
had  her  moments  of  compensation  for  all  this  serious¬ 
ness — moments  when  without  any  apparent  provocation 
she  would  throw  her  apron  over  her  head  and  laugh 
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convulsively  behind  it.  She  entered  Miss  Burranrs 
presence  now  with  the  air  of  one  about  to  receive  a 
last  message,  and  she  stood  with  her  arms  folded  under 
her  apron  and  her  great  serious  eyes  fixed  upon  her 
mistress,  who  asked  sharply  : 

When  was  this  letter  brought  %  ” 

“ This  very  mornin’,  mem”  (Sarah’s  manner  of  pro¬ 
nouncing  ma’am),  “  Jeem  ”  (she  meant  Jim)  “  fetched 
it  from  the  post-office.” 

“  How  long  was  it  in  the  post-office  ?  ” 

I  could  n  t  say ,  mem,  for  Jeem  was  a-tellin’  me 
about  the  elected  lights  they’re  a-goin’  to  have  down 
there”;  by  “down  there,”  was  meant  Rentonville, 
neither  mistress  nor  maid  ever  speaking  of  the  new 
town  by  its  proper  name ;  “  and  I  didn’t  ask  him  noth¬ 
ing  else  ;  they’re  a-goin’  to  have  the  elected  lights  by 
Saturday  night,  Jeem  says.” 

“  Umph  !  ”  Miss  Burram  ejaculated,  indifferent  alike 
to  correction  of,  or  amusement  at,  her  domestic’s  pro- 
nounciation  of  electric.  “  Ask  Jim  how  long  this  letter 
was  in  the  post-olfice.” 

“  Couldn’t  do  it,  mem,”  Sarah  answered  with  a 
gravity  befitting  some  most  painful  announcement. 
“There’s  no  Jeem  in  the  house  to  ask,  seeing  as  he’s 
gone  to  attend  to  the  orders  you  gave  him  yesterday.” 

That  will  do  then,”  said  Miss  Burram,  turning  to 
her  letter. 

Yes,  mem,”  responded  Sarah,  and  then  she  went 
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as  she  had  come,  on  tiptoe,  and  taking  so  long  to  close 
the  door  in  order  to  do  it  noiselessly  that  her  mistress 
called  impatiently  : 

“  Go,  Sarah !  ” 

At  which  Sarah  vanished,  letting  the  door  shut  with 
a  slam  that  made  Miss  Burram  start ;  but  she  was  too 
much  interested  in  the  letter  which  she  had  just  opened 
to  pay  any  more  attention  to  her  handmaiden  just 
then. 

“  My  Dear  Bedilla  :  ” 

Miss  Burram  smiled  with  disdain. 

“  This  communication  will  surprise  you  :  it  is  to  ask 

you  to  receive  Rachel - ”  Miss  Burram  threw  the 

letter  from  her  in  angry  excitement,  and  half  rose 
from  her  chair  ;  then  she  picked  it  up,  resumed  her 
seat,  and  with  her  lips  pressed  tightly  together,  read 
on  :  “You  know  where  Rachel  has  been  for  the  last 
seven  years  of  her  life,  and  I  shall  not  hint  at  what 
your  conscience  may  think  about  it — doubtless,  one  so 
independent  and  determined  and  so  well-informed  of 
the  affairs  of  her  neighbors  in  Rentonville  has  very 
clear  ideas  on  the  subject  of  Rachel  and  also  of 
Rachel’s  mother.  Rachel  herself  has  not ;  a  pleasant 
fiction  has  been  repeated  to  her  which  served  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  stopping  her  own  very  natural  questions  and 
other  people’s  unnecessary  ones.  She  will  tell  you  all 
about  it  if  you  will  give  her  the  opportunity  to  do  so, 
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and  she  "will  also  tell  you  about  her  life  during  the 
last  seven  years  with  Tom  and  his  blind  mother, 
and  how  she  daily  threaded  needles  for  the  blind 
mother,  and  grew  to  love  and  to  look  up  to  Tom,  till 
to  her  he  represented  everything  that  was  best  and 
brightest  in  the  world.  But  the  blind  mother  died, 
and  Tom  had  to  go  to  sea,  and  I  stepped  in  for 
Rachel’s  sake.  She  knows  little  about  me  and  less 
still  about  you.  It  is  my  wish  that  her  ignorance  be 
continued — let  her  cherish  her  present  beliefs  and  tell 
her  nothing.  All  this  of  course  providing  you  accept 
her  charge,  in  which  case  Rentonville  shall  know  no 
more  of  you  than  it  does  at  present,  nor  of  Rachel 
than  you  yourself  may  choose  to  tell. 

“  Should  you  reject  Rachel,  I  shall  find  a  home  for  her 
in  Rentonville,  in  which  case  it  will  become  absolutelv 
necessary  to  give  her  history.  Send  the  bill  of  her  ex¬ 
penses  to  me,  but  further  you  need  not  tell  me.  I  shall 
learn  it  all  some  time.  She  will  be  ticketed  to  you  to¬ 
morrow  ;  send  Jim  to  meet  her ;  but  no,  her  attendant 
will  consign  her  to  one  of  the  Rentonville  hacks  with 
directions  where  to  leave  her ;  only  open  the  gate  of 
your  high  fence  so  that  the  hack  may  pass,  and  Rachel 
be  set  down  at  your  door. 

“  Yours  as  ever, 

“  Terry.” 

Miss  Burram  turned  again  to  the  date  of  the  letter. 
It  was  three  days  ago,  and  should  have  taken  but  a 
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day  to  come  from  the  place  whence  it  was  sent.  Rachel 
was  due  yesterday.  What  if  she  were  not  coming  after 
all  ?  Miss  Burram’s  heart  gave  a  throb  of  delight,  but 
her  delight  was  premature,  for  at  that  very  instant  a 
Rentonville  hack  was  turning  into  her  property,  Jim 
Hardman,  for  his  own  convenience,  having  left  the 
gate  open  when  he  drove  from  the  stable  a  half-hour 
before,  and  in  a  few  moments  more  the  hack  set  down 
before  Miss  Burram’s  door  a  little  plainly-dressed  girl 
about  ten  years  old. 

Sarah,  seeing  the  child  from  the  kitchen  window, 
supposed  there  must  be  some  mistake,  and  she  hurried 
forth  to  rectify  it ;  but  the  little  one,  on  seeing  Sarah, 
said  with  a  coolness  and  self-possession  that  nearly  took 
the  woman’s  breath : 

“  I  have  come  to  live  with  Miss  Burram.” 

Sarah  immediately  turned  about  without  waiting  to 
ask  the  little  stranger  within,  or  to  put  any  question 
to  the  hack-driver,  who  was  preparing  to  return,  and 
almost  ran  to  her  mistress : 

“  There’s  a  child  out  here  who  says  she  has  come  to 
live  with  you.” 

“  O — h  !  ”  ejaculated  Miss  Burram,  and  to  Sarah’s 
further  amazement  she  added  : 

“  Bring  the  child  to  me.” 

Expecting  to  find  the  little  girl  where  she  had  left 
her  at  the  foot  of  the  half-dozen  steps  which  led  to  the 
upper  entrance,  Sarah,  on  leaving  the  dining-room. 
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went  out  by  the  upper  door.  There  was  no  one  there, 
but  through  the  kitchen  door,  which  she  had  left  open 
when  she  went  to  tell  her  mistress,  she  saw  the  little 
girl,  who,  knowing  of  no  reason  to  remain  in  the  wind 
and  rain  when  a  place  of  shelter  was  open,  had  gone 
into  the  kitchen  and  seated  herself  in  Sarah’s  own  com¬ 
fortable  chair  before  the  glowing  fire  ;  the  shawl  which 
had  wrapped  her  was  quite  off,  and  she  was  reclining 
against  the  cushioned  back  of  the  chair  with  perfect 
ease.  On  hearing  Sarah’s  footsteps,  she  turned  and 
said : 

“  Looking  for  me  ?  I  was  waiting  for  you.” 

“  Well,  may  I  never  be  burned  nor  drowned  alive,” 
said  Sarah,  as  she  entered  the  kitchen,  but  the  little 
stranger  only  turned  back,  reclining  again  on  the 
cushion,  and  seemed  to  be  enjoying  very  much  the 
comfortable  fire. 

“  I’m  to  fetch  you  to  Miss  Burram,”  said  Sarah  at 
length,  when  she  had  waited  some  time  for  the  little 
one  to  speak. 

The  child  arose,  gathered  her  shawl  about  her,  then 
fixed  upon  Sarah  eyes  as  large  and  gray  as  Sarah’s  own 
were,  and  the  woman  not  knowing  well  what  other 
remark  to  make,  led  the  way  to  the  dining-room,  where 
her  mistress  said  : 

“Come  in,”  to  the  child,  and  “  You  need  not  wait,” 
to  Sarah. 

Sarah  went  reluctantly,  but  in  the  kitchen  she  had 
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her  usual  satisfaction ;  she  threw  her  apron  over  her 
head  and  laughed  for  nearly  five  minutes. 

“  Come  in,”  again  said  Miss  Burram,  for  the  little 
girl  hesitated  just  as  she  crossed  the  threshold,  as  if 
repelled  by  the  strong  masculine  face  of  the  lady,  the 
masculine  resemblance  being  very  much  brought  out 
by  a  thick  growth  of  black  hair  on  her  upper  lip.  See¬ 
ing  the  child’s  hesitation,  Miss  Burram  repeated  her 
invitation,  and  added,  not  unkindly,  but  with  a  sugges¬ 
tion  of  repressed  severity : 

“And  tell  me  your  name.” 

The  small  stranger  advanced,  the  shawl  dropping 
from  her  hold,  and  showing  a  plump,  straight,  well- 
molded  little  figure,  though  its  symmetry  was  mostly 
concealed  by  a  very  ill-fitting  dress.  Under  her  round 
straw  hat  showed  an  unusual  quantity  of  very  dark 
brown  hair  cut  short  to  her  ears,  a  low,  broad  forehead, 
cheeks  without  color  but  well  rounded,  a  nose  that 
began  by  being  beautifully  Grecian,  but  ended  with  a 
most  disappointing  turn-up,  and  a  mouth  and  chin  both 
of  which  showed  strong  power  of  opposition. 

Miss  Burram  calmly  noted  all  these  features  while 
the  child  was  approaching,  but  her  severe  self-posses¬ 
sion  received  a  shock  when  the  little  one  asked,  look' 
ing  very  fixedly  at  her  : 

“  Don’t  you  know  my  name  ?  If  you  don’t,  some  one 
has  told  a  lie,  and  it  isn’t  Tom.” 

The  blood  rushed  to  the  lady’s  face,  and  her  hand 
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that  rested  on  the  edge  of  the  table  trembled,  but  she 
answered  in  a  moment  very  sternly  : 

“  It  is  for  me  to  ask  you  as  many  questions  as  I 
choose,  and  it  is  your  duty  to  answer  them.” 

.  “  Very  well,”  said  the  child  simply,  and  taking  her 
shawl  wholly  off,  she  seated  herself  in  one  of  the  easy- 
chairs  to  Miss  Burram’s  dumb  amazement.  When  she 
recovered  her  voice  she  said  with  greater  sternness 
than  before : 

“  You  have  very  bad  manners— you  should  not  have 
taken  a  seat  in  a  stranger’s  house  till  you  were  asked 
to  do  so.” 

The  child  sprang  to  her  feet,  her  whole  face  crimson, 
“  Tom  said  it  was  manners  to  sit,  if  you  were  tired, 
even  if  nobody  didn’t  ask  you  to,  and  you  didn’t  ask 
me,  and  you  knew  I  was  tired,  ’cause  you  knew  I  was 
coming,  and  coming  would  make  me  tired— and  Tom 
knows,  and  he  wouldn’t  ever  tell  me  if  it  wasn’t  right— 
and  Tom  said  you  was  a  lady,  but  I  guess  he  didn’t 
know  you.”  % 

She  seemed  to  pour  out  her  words,  she  spoke  them 
so  fast  and  so  passionately,  and  Miss  Burram  for 
another  moment  was  dumfounded.  Then  she  said 
with  more  sarcasm  than  sternness  : 

“  1  don,t  ^ink  Tom  did  know  me,  but  resume  your 
seat  and  perhaps  we  shall  come  to  an  understanding 
after  awhile.” 

The  child  did  not  sit  down  again ;  instead,  she 
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moved  away  from  the  chair,  picked  up  her  shawl 
which  had  fallen  to  the  floor,  threw  it  over  her  arm 
and  waited  for  the  lady  to  continue. 

Miss  Burram  thought  it  best  not  to  repeat  her  invi¬ 
tation  to  a  seat,  and  not  knowing  how  to  continue  the 
attack  upon,  or  to  effect  a  truce  with,  the  odd  little 
creature,  she  thought  it  better  to  effect  a  retreat  in  the 
shape  of  turning  the  child  over  to  Sarah.  So,  touching 
the  bell,  she  said  when  Sarah  appeared: 

“  This  is  Rachel  Minturn  ;  she  is  going  to  live  here — 
she  is  to  be  my  charge  ;  she  says  she  is  tired — give  her 
some  breakfast  with  you,  Sarah.” 

And  Sarah  saying  as  usual,  “Yes,  mem,”  went  out 
of  the  room  on  tiptoe,  beckoning  the  little  one  to 
follow. 

Miss  Burram  got  her  writing  materials. 

“  Mt  Dear  Terry  : 

“Rachel  has  been  here  just  one  half-hour  ;  according 
to  your  letter,  which  I  did  not  get  till  this  morning,  she 
was  to  have  arrived  yesterday.  I  have  not  asked  the 
cause  of  the  delay,  nor  do  I  care.  I  only  know  that 
she  is  a  little  virago  with  the  self-possession  of  a  low, 
illiterate  woman.  She  flung  ‘  Tom  ’  at  me  three  times 
in  the  course  of  our  brief  interview,  and  broadly  sug¬ 
gested  that  as  ‘  Tom  ’  never  lied  I  must  have  done  so.  I 
congratulate  you  on  the  success  of  her  moral  training, 

whether  by  your  order  or  not,  but  I  decline  to  accept 
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her  as  a  spy  upon  my  conscience,  with  which  view  you 
have  doubtless  sent  her  to  me.  My  conscience  is  in 
need  neither  of  espionage  nor  reminder.  As  to  my 
treatment  of  Rachel — it  shall  accord  with  my  own  feel¬ 
ings  and  convenience — you  have  sent  her  to  me  with  a 
threat,  if  I  should  reject  her — I  accept  her — that  is  all ; 
she  is  my  charge,  mine — and  I  decline  to  be  answerable 
to  any  one  save  myself. 

“  Yours  as  ever, 

“  Bedilla  Burram.” 

In  the  meantime  Rachel  was  sipping  tea  and  eating 
hot  biscuit  with  Sarah  in  the  kitchen,  within  sound  of 
the  surf  that  was  still  beating  furiously  upon  the  beach. 
She  ate  slowly  but  with  every  appearance  of  relish 
and  with  frequent  looks  about  the  clean  cozv  kitchen — 
its  glowing  fire  and  neat  table  service  were  particularly 
attractive  on  such  a  morning  when  all  was  discomfort 
without.  To  the  odd  child  all  the  kitchen  surroundings 
seemed  to  be  a  personal  part  of  the  solemn-looking 
woman  who  was  pouring  out  the  tea  and  buttering  the 
biscuit.  Perhaps  what  helped  that  fact  was  the  cush¬ 
ion  covering  of  the  long  settle  near  the  fire,  being  of 
the  same  material  as  Sarah’s  dress,  and  the  surface  of 
the  pewter  teapot  looking  just  like  Sarah’s  breastpin. 
And  Sarah’s  carroty  hair  was  exactly  the  color  of  the 
binding  of  a  book  that  rested  on  a  shelf  over  the 
kitchen  range ;  and  Sarah’s  solemn  silence  helped  the 
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feeling  in  the  child’s  mind,  for  that  funereal  woman 
had  not  spoken  a  word — she  was  waiting  for  the  little 
stranger  to  begin  so  that  she  might  know,  as  it  were, 
just  the  ground  on  which  she  stood,  but  as  her  visitor 
did  not  seem  to  intend  to  speak,  she  could  endure  it  no 
longer. 

“  Didn’t  you  never  see  Miss  Burram  before  ?  ”  she 
asked. 

Rachel  shook  her  head. 

“  Ain’t  you  anything  to  Miss  Burram  ?  ”  asked  Sarah 
again.  And  Rachel  again  shook  her  head. 

“Well,  I  knew  you  was  a-comin,”  pursued  Sarah, — 
“  I  knew  you  was  a-comin’  by  the  tea  leaves  in  my  cup  ; 
I  told  Jeem  so ;  I  can  always  tell  things  that’s  a-goin’ 
to  happen  by  tea  leaves.” 

Rachel  stared,  and  Sarah,  either  because  the  child’s 
wonder  seemed  so  ludicrous,  or  her  satisfaction  in 
having  at  length  roused  the  little  one’s  curiosity  had  to 
vent  itself,  was  seized  with  her  odd  fit  of  merriment — 
up  went  her  apron  over  her  face,  and  she  chuckled  be¬ 
hind  it  till  the  little  girl  began  to  think  the  woman 
must  be  mad  ;  but  when  the  fit  was  over  and  Sarah 
uncovered  her  face  there  was  not  a  sign  to  show  she 
had  been  laughing — it  was  the  same  long,  solemn 
face  that  had  looked  at  the  child  a  few  moments 
before. 

“  Ain’t  you  a  funny  woman !  ”  burst  from  Rachel. 

“I  ain’t  so  funny  as  Jeem  is;  he’s  cut  on  the  bias.” 
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“  Who’s  Jeem  ?  ”  asked  Rachel. 

“  He’s  Miss  Burram’s  hired  man  ;  he  came  here  when 
I  did ;  but  he  never  sees  things  straight.  There,  that’s 
Jeem  now,”  as  a  light  wagon  drawn  by  a  handsome 
horse  and  driven  by  a  low-sized,  country-looking  man 
drew  up  before  the  kitchen  door. 

“  Yes,  that  is  Jeem,”  repeated  Sarah,  as  she  opened 
the  door  for  the  man  to  enter. 

Jim  waited  to  throw  a  rubber  blanket  over  the  horse, 
and  then  he  came  in  with  a  slow  shuffling  step  and  a 
look  that  seemed  to  take  in  only  the  things  that  were 
in  a  straight  line  before  him.  In  that  way  he  did  not 
appear  to  see  Rachel,  and  Sarah  had  to  call  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  her,  which  she  did  by  saying  : 

“  Here’s  Miss  Rachel  Minturn,  Jeem  ;  she’s  come  to 
live  with  Miss  Burram— she  ain’t  nothing  to  Miss 
Burram — she  ain’t  never  seen  Miss  Burram  before,  but 
she’s  goin’  to  live  with  Miss  Burram  ;  she’s  goin’  to  be 
Miss  Burram’s  charge.” 

And  then,  as  if  struck  anew  by  the  ludicrousness  of 
the  situation,  Sarah’s  apron  went  again  over  her  head 
and  she  chuckled  as  she  had  done  before. 

Jim  did  not  seem  to  mind  Sarah’s  strange  merriment, 
but  he  did  appear  to  be  very  much  astonished  at  and 
impressed  by  Rachel’s  presence.  He  looked  her  all 
over  with  his  big  and  somewhat  bulging  eyes  ;  then, 
he  rubbed  his  hands  together  and  said,  “  Oh,  my  !  ”  in 
a  quick  gasping  kind  of  way,  and  at  length,  as  if  he 
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felt  it  was  his  duty  to  play  in  some  part  a  sort  of  host, 
he  went  up  to  her,  held  out  his  hand,  and  said  : 

“  You’re  welcome,  Miss,  I  hope  you’ll  be  happy.” 

Rachel  unhesitatingly  gave  him  her  hand,  looking  at 
the  same,  time,  very  fixedly  into  his  face.  It  had  the 
heavy  features  of  a  common,  illiterate  man  but  a 
kindly  look  with  all,  that  somewhat  won  the  child. 

“  I  am  glad  to  make  }rour  acquaintance,  Jim,”  she 
said,  with  an  old-fashioned  air  that  sent  Sarah  into 
another  paroxysm  under  her  apron  and  made  Jim  stare 
with  ludicrous  wonder ;  but  the  horse  was  growing  so 
restive  he  appeared  to  be  trying  to  back  the  wagon 
into  the  kitchen  window,  and  Jim  had  to  go  to  the 
rescue,  saying  to  Sarah  as  he  did  so : 

“  I’ll  have  to  put  him  in  the  stable  while  I’m  having 
my  breakfast ;  I  thought  he’d  stand  for  a  while,  for 
there’s  no  knowing  but  Miss  Burram  may  want  to  take 
a  drive.” 

“  That’s  just  what  I  told  you,”  said  Sarah  as  she 
shut  the  door  on  Jim,  “  he  always  does  things  in  a 
roundabout  way — he  can’t  see  things  straight,  and  he 
can’t  think  straight — he  knew  right  well  that  beast 
wasn’t  goin’  to  stand  quiet  out  there  in  the  rain,  and 
he  might  just  as  well  have  put  him  in  the  stable  fim 
as  last ;  but  he  always  does  things  on  the  bias. 
Finished  your  breakfast,  Miss  ?  ” 

Rachel  nodded  in  reply,  and  leaned  back  in  her  chair 
to  wait  for  Sarah  to  say  what  was  next  to  be  done, 
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Sarah  did  not  know  what  might  be  next  in  order,  but 
she  did  know  that  she  did  not  want  the  child  in  her 
kitchen  staring  at  her  in  that  manner,  and  she  thought 
the  very  best  thing  to  do  was  to  inform  Miss  Burram 
that  her  Charge  had  breakfasted,  and  to  ask  for  further 
orders  about  her ;  so  she  went  to  the  dining  room  where 
her  mistress  still  sat,  and  told  what  had  brought  her. 

Miss  Burram  thought  for  a  moment. 

“  Take  her  to  the  end  room  on  the  top  floor — that 
is  the  room  she  will  occupy — and  did  any  trunk  come 
with  her  ?  ” 

“No  mem,  nothing  but  herself.” 

“Very  well,  and  tell  Jim  when  he  returns  that  I 
shall  want  him  to  drive  me  to  Herrick’s.” 

Sarah  vanished,  and  directly  Rachel  was  following 
her  lead  to  the  upper  story. 

The  “  end  room  ”  was  small,  but  its  two  little  round 
windows  looked  out  upon  the  water,  and  that  seemed 
to  be  the  only  fact  which  appealed  either  to  the  child’s 
'  interest  or  notice,  for,  going  instantly  to  one  of  the 
windows  the  clouded  panes  of  which  Sarah  wiped  with 
her  apron,  Rachel  remained  looking  out,  clearing  the 
glass  for  herself  as  often  as  it  became  obscured,  and 
showing  no  disposition  to  turn  her  attention  to  any¬ 
thing  else. 

“  Miss  Burram  said  this  was  to  be  your  room,”  said 
Sarah. 

Rachel  seemed  not  to  hear. 
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“Guess  you’ll  find  it  comfortable,”  remarked  Sarah 
again ;  “  it’s  got  just  as  nice  things  in  it  as  any  other 
room.” 

Rachel  still  seemed  not  to  hear. 

“  What  do  you  think  you’ll  do  first  ?  ”  ventured 
Sarah  again,  determined  to  make  the  child  speak,  and 
curious  to  find  out  something  about  her :  “  go  to  bed 
first  till  you’re  rested,  or  write  a  letter  to  the  folks  as 
sent  you  here  ?  Because  if  you  want  to  write  a  letter 
I’ll  get  Jeem’s  pen  and  ink  for  you  and  some  of  his 
letter  paper.” 

Rachel  turned  so  suddenly  from  the  window  that 
Sarah  retreated  a  step. 

“  I  won’t  do  anything  first ;  I’ll  just  stay  here  till 
you  go.” 

“  May  I  never  be  burned  nor  drowned  alive  !  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  Sarah  as  she  retreated  to  the  door,  but  Rachel 
had  turned  again  to  the  window ;  seeing  which,  Sarah 
determined  that  the  child  should  hear,  since  she  evi¬ 
dently  would  not  see  her  departure,  gave  the  door  a 
slam  that  resounded  through  the  house  and  brought 
Miss  Burram  from  the  dining-room. 

“  Sarah,”  she  said  severely,  as  soon  as  she  caught 
sight  of  the  woman  descending  the  stair,  “  was  it  you 
who  slammed  that  door  ?  ” 

“  It  was,  mem,”  replied  Sarah  solemnly. 

“  That  is  the  second  time  this  morning  you  have 
done  so ;  I  insist  that  it  shall  not  be  repeated,” 
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“  Yes,  mem,”  replied  Sarah  again,  and  as  soon  as 
she  was  out  of  sight  of  her  mistress  she  sat  down  on 
one  of  the  steps  of  the  stair,  threw  her  apron  over  her 
head  and  laughed  till  she  heard  Jim’s  voice  in  the 
kitchen  calling  her. 

“  She’s  going  to  Herrick’s  ?  ”  repeated  Jim  when  he 
heard  Miss  Burram’s  order. 

“Yes,  to  Herrick’s,”  said  Sarah,  “and  she  was 
at  Herrick’s  yesterday,  and  she’s  never  done  such 
a  thing  before  as  go  to  Herrick’s  two  days  in  succes¬ 
sion.” 

Jim  stared,  then  he  said  mildly : 

“  It’s  her  own  business,  Sarah,  if  she  goes  to  Herrick’s 
every  day.” 

“  No,  it’s  not  her  own  business ;  she’s  goin’  to 
Herrick’s  now  on  business  of  the  little  girl  that’s 
come.” 

Jim  being  a  very  peaceful  minded  man  only  said  : 

“  Maybe  so,  Sarah.” 

“  The  little  girl  that  came  ”  had  darted  to  the  door 
the  instant  she  heard  it  slam  and  finding  that  it  had  a 
key  she  locked  it ;  then  going  back  to  the  window  she 
threw  herself  on  the  floor,  flinging  off  her  hat  as  she 
did  so,  and  burying  her  face  in  her  hands,  let  her  grief 
that  she  had  bravely  repressed  for  the  last  twenty-four 
hours  have  full  vent.  m 

“  Oh,  Tom !  ”  she  said,  “  she  isn’t  what  you  said— 
she  isn’t  nice ;  she  isn’t  kind ;  she  won’t  like  me,  and 
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I  can’t  like  her ;  and  they’re  all  so  funny  here, — and 
I’ll  die  before  I  ever  see  you  again ;  I  know  I  shall ; 
oh,  Tom  !  Tom !  ” 

Herrick’s  “  Palace  Emporium  ”  was  stretched  in 
immense  gilt  letters  over  the  front  of  the  straw-colored 
frame  building  before  which  Miss  Burram  alighted 
from  her  buggy.  Mr.  Herrick  recognizing  her  from 
the  rear  of  the  store  hastened  forward,  and  the  two 
clerks  who  had  also  simultaneously  hastened  to  receive 
her  gave  way  respectfully  to  their  employer. 

“  Miss  Burram  out  such  a  morning !  ”  and  Mr.  Her¬ 
rick’s  tones  indicated  wonder,  admiration,  and  even 
mild  grief  at  his  customer’s  brave  defiance  of  the 
weather,  though  to  his  certain  knowledge  the  weather 
never  kept  Miss  Burram  within  doors,  when  she  felt 
like  going  without. 

Miss  Burram  smiled  enough  to  show  her  handsome 
teeth. 

“  I  have  come  to  ask  you  to  get  me  some  outfits  for 
a  little  girl.” 

Herrick  bowed. 

“  A  little  girl  has  come  to  live  with  me ;  I  want  to 
have  her  suitably  dressed.” 

The  storekeeper  bowed  again. 

“  I  want  rich,  handsome  goods;  bring  me  several 
samples  with  fashion  plates  from  some  one  of  the 
large  dressmaking  establishments  in  the  city.  I  shall 
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send  the  measurements  of  my  Charge  by  Jim,  directly 
after  lunch.” 

Herrick  bowed  a  third  time,  and  as  his  customer 
turned  to  depart  he  said  : 

“  Of  course  you  have  heard  of  the  latest  intended 
improvement  in  Rentonville  ?” 

She  answered  quickly,  remembering  Sarah’s  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  morning : 

“  You  mean  the  electric  lights,  I  suppose  ?  ” 

The  storekeeper  nodded. 

“  And  I  suppose  you  have  also  heard  that  there 
was  a  flaw  in  the  title  of  Pearson’s  property  that 
Renton’s  agents  bought  last  week  ?  ” 

“  No,”  said  Miss  Burram  ;  “  how  was  it  ?  ” 

“Well,  that  I  can’t  tell,  but  I  expect  to  find  out. 
Of  course  you  have  heard  that  old  Rhett  has  at  last 
consented  to  sell  to  Renton  ?  ” 

“  No  ;  when  did  he  consent  ?  ” 

“  Yesterday,  I  believe.  I  think  myself  there  must 
have  been  very  strong  pressure  brought  to  bear,  but 
what  it  was  nobody  knows  and  nobody  can  find  out. 
Rhett  himself  was  in  here  last  week  declaring  that 
he  would  hang  before  he  would  sell  a  foot  of  his  place 
to  Renton  or  his  agents,  but  last  night  Mrs.  Herrick 
heard  from  Miss  Rhett  herself  that  her  father  had 
consented  to  sell  and  the  deed  will  be  made  out  early 
next  week.” 

“  The  fool  1  ”  ejaculated  Miss  Burram. 
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“  It  is  all  the  stranger,”  went  on  Mr.  Herrick,  “  that 
the  pressure  brought  to  bear  is  not  poverty,  for  we  all 
know  how  secure  old  Sam  Rhett’s  means  are,  and 
also,  that  it  isn’t  an  increase  on  the  price  that  was 
offered  before,  for  Miss  Rhett  said  that  the  sale  was  to 
be  made  for  ten  thousand,  and  that’s  just  the  amount 
Renton’s  agents  offered  six  months  ago.” 

“  Didn’t  Mrs.  Herrick  ask  the  cause  of  this  change 
in  old  Rhett’s  disposition  to  sell  ?  ”  asked  Miss  Burram 
with  some  asperity. 

“  To  be  sure  she  did  ;  Mrs.  Herrick  is  not  a  woman 
who  does  things  by  halves  ;  she  always  goes  to  the 
root,  when  things  have  a  root,  which  this  thing  in  this 
particular  case  did  not  have,  for  Miss  Rhett  could  not 
give  any  reason  for  the  sale.” 

“  Or  wouldn’t  give  any,”  said  Miss  Burram  sarcas¬ 
tically. 

“  Ho,  that  is  not  it ;  Sam  Rhett’s  daughter  isn’t 
capable  of  anj^  such  astuteness  or  reticence  as  that. 
Everybody  knows  what  an  open,  simple,  and  I  might 
say  foolish  mind,  shallow  Yirginia  Rhett  has.” 

“  Yes,  but  Mr.  Herrick,  the  shallowest  water  some¬ 
times  runs  over  pretty  deep  places,  and  in  this  case 
Miss  Rhett’s  foolish  mind  may  have  sense  enough  to 
keep  a  certain  counsel.” 

Herrick  laughed — a  sort  of  feminine  laugh,  light,  high 
and  slightly  shrill ;  then  he  said  with  an  air  of  admi¬ 
ration  : 
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“  Pardon  the  liberty  I  take  in  repeating  what  I  often 
say  to  Mrs.  Herrick.  ‘  Bessie,’  I’ve  said,  c  it  is  a  thou¬ 
sand  pities  that  Miss  Burram  wasn’t  a  man  ;  she  has 
the  mind  of  a  statesman,  the  keenness  of  a  lawyer,  and 
the  wisdom  of  a  financier.’  ” 

Miss  Burram  felt  constrained  to  smile ;  then  as  she 
turned  to  depart  she  said  with  a  little  more  suavity 
than  usual : 

“  Before  bringing  the  samples  and  the  fashion  plates 
to  me,  you  might  show  them  to  Mrs.  Herrick;  tell  her 
I  am  willing,  as  she  has  little  girls,  to  trust  to  her  taste 
in  selecting  the  styles  for  the  making  up  of  the  goods.” 

“  And  Mrs.  Herrick  will  deeply  appreciate  the 
honor,”  was  the  storekeeper’s  reply,  as  he  accom¬ 
panied  her  to  her  buggy  regardless  of  the  rain  that 
beat  upon  his  uncovered  head.  Immediatel}7-,  however, 
that  his  customer  had  driven  off  he  went  back  to  his 
private  office  in  the  store,  and  laughed  to  himself. 

His  mirth  arose  from  several  causes,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  the  proposition  of  Miss  Burram  to  have 
Mrs.  Herrick  select  the  styles  for  the  dresses  of  her 
Charge — Mrs.  Herrick,  who,  in  Mr.  Herrick’s  opinion, 
had  not  judgment  enough  to  dress  her  own  children, 
and  to  whom  he  never  spoke  of  any  matter  save  those 
which  related  to  domestic  economy  ;  another  cause  of 
his  mirth  was  the  readiness  with  which  Miss  Burram 
accepted  his  flattery  ;  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  to 
congratulate  himself  on  the  success  of  his  treatment  of 
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women.  His  own  wife  was  a  pattern  of  this  treatment ; 
she  had  no  views  nor  thoughts  of  her  own ;  she  never 
dared  to  ask  her  husband  a  question,  save  on  purely 
household  matters ;  she  never  objected  to  do  his  bid¬ 
ding  ;  and  she  accepted  without  remonstrance  his  oft- 
repeated  saying,  that  every  woman  was  the  inferior  of 
man.  She  seemed  to  be  w  edded  to  her  domestic  duties, 
and  in  an  indifferent  way  to  be  happy  in  them — her 
children,  thanks  to  their  father’s  example,  were  grow¬ 
ing  up  to  feel  themselves  very  much  superior  to  their 
mother,  but,  if  their  mother  realized  that,  she  neither 
resented  the  spirit,  nor  attempted  to  cure  it.  Hor  did 
she  dream  how  in  her  absence  she  was  quoted  by  her 
husband ;  his  associates,  and  even  his  customers,  be¬ 
lieved  Mrs.  Herrick  to  be  an  honored  and  trusted 
partner  in  all  of  her  husband’s  opinions,  and  the  no  less 
able  sharer  and  abettor  of  all  his  views.  When  some 
of  them  in  this  delusion,  desiring  to  make  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  so  estimable  a  woman,  asked  for  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Mrs.  Herrick,  Mr.  Herrick  always  answered 
with  a  little  sad  shake  of  the  head  : 

“  Mrs.  Herrick’s  one  peculiarity  much  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  is  her  refusal  to  make  acquaintances — she 
lives  solely  for  her  husband  and  her  children,  and  if 
she  were  obliged  to  receive,  or  to  make  social  visits, 
she  would  be  positively  unhappy.” 

Consequently,  no  one  who  called  upon  Mr.  Herrick 
at  his  private  residence,  which  was  at  some  distance 
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from  his  store,  ever  saw  Mrs.  Herrick,  and  Mrs.  Her¬ 
rick’s  obedience  to  her  husband  prevented  her  from 
making  any  but  the  most  casual  acquaintance  on  her 
own  account. 

In  her  presence  her  husband  was  for  the  most  part 
a  grim,  silent  autocrat,  and  though  he  often  relaxed  to 
his  children— there  were  just  two  :  twin  girls  of  eleven 

sufficiently  to  smile  at  and  talk  to  them  on  topics 
that  interested  them,  he  never  granted  any  such  con¬ 
descension  to  his  wife.  Consequently,  when  after 
dinner,  which  he  took  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  Mrs. 
Herrick  saw  him  making  a  toilet  which  indicated  that 
he  was  going  farther  than  the  store,  she  did  not  dream 
of  asking  more  than  would  he  come  home  to  supper, 
and  he  did  not  dream  of  giving  any  other  reply  than 
a  laconic  “No!” 

He  was  preparing  to  go  in  person  to  the  city  with 
Miss  Burram’s  order  for  her  Charge,  which  order  he 
felt  confident  would  arrive  at  the  store  shortly  after 
his  own  return  there,  for  Miss  Burram  in  his  five  years’ 
experience  of  her  had  never  failed  to  keep  her  word. 
He  was  conscious  of  some  rather  unmanly  curiosity  as 
to  whom  this  Charge  could  be,  but  he  was  not  with¬ 
out  a  certain  confidence  of  speedily  learning  all  about 
her,  not  from  Miss  Burram — he  did  not  expect  that— 
but  from  Sarah  Sinnott,  whose  gossip  he  was  sure  to 
hear  either  directly  or  indirectly. 


CHAPTER  III. 


How  long  Rachel  lay  upon  the  floor  where  she  had 
thrown  herself  she  did  not  know,  for  after  her  grief  was 
spent  she  had  fallen  asleep,  and  so  soundly  asleep,  that 
Sarah’s  repeated  knocks  on  the  door  failed  to  awaken 
her  ;  the  knocks  were  in  obedience  to  Miss  Burram’s 
order.  On  that  lady’s  return  from  Herrick’s  she  had 
told  Sarah  to  bring  the  child  to  the  parlor. 

White  and  scared-looking,  Sarah  hastened  to  her 
mistress  : 

“  She’s  locked  herself  in  and  I  guess  she’s  dead.” 

“  Or  obstinate  enough  to  pretend  she  is,”  said  Miss 
Burram,  arising  from  the  chair  in  which  she  awaited 
the  coming  of  her  Charge,  and  leading  the  way  to  the 
room  on  the  top  story.  She  did  not  knock  nor  even 
touch  the  knob  of  the  door,  but  she  called  “  Rachel 
Minturn  !  ”  in  a  voice  so  loud,  hard  and  stern,  that  it 
seemed  to  reach  the  child  instantly  ;  she  awoke  with 
a  start,  gathered  herself  up  in  a  dazed  way,  but  one 
look  at  the  window  was  enough  to  recall  her  while 
the  loud  voice  was  repeating : 

“Rachel  Minturn,  open  this  door!” 

Rachel  shook  herself — very  much  as  a  dog  might 
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do — in  order  to  adjust  her  clothes,  smoothed  her  hair 
with  her  hands,  shut  her  teeth  hard  together,  and 
closed  her  lips  upon  them  as  firmly  as  she  could  get 
them,  and  then  passed  her  hands  over  her  eyes  to  make 
sure  they  were  dry  ;  by  this  time  Miss  Burram  was  a 
third  time  calling,  louder,  harder,  sharper  than  before, 
and  with  the  added  threat  that  if  the  door  were  not 
immediately  opened  it  should  be  broken  in. 

The  threat  did  not  hasten  Rachel’s  movements ;  she 
walked  slowly  to  the  door ;  both  women  heard  the 
deliberate  footfall,  and  it  was  a  full  minute  when  she 
reached  the  door  before  she  unlocked  it ;  then  she 
stood  a  most  pitiful  picture  of  recent  grief  despite  all 
her  attempts  to  conceal  it.  But  Miss  Burram  was 
not  moved  to  any  sympathy ;  instead  she  was  crimson 
from  anger  at  being  in  a  measure  defied  by  this  child 
whom  she  had  committed  herself  to  support. 

“  Why  did  you  not  open  this  door  before  ?  ”  she 
asked. 

“  Because  I  was  asleep,  and  when  I  woke  when  you 
called  I  had  to  wait  a  moment  to  smooth  my  hair  and 
my  dress.”  Her  voice,  trembling  so  much  at  first  as 
to  be  almost  indistinct,  was  quite  firm  before  she  had 
finished. 

Miss  Burram  felt  there  was  nothing  for  her  to  sav 
just  then,  so,  repeating  her  order  to  Sarah  to  bring 
Rachel  to  the  parlor,  she  herself  went  to  her  own 
room  Avhich  was  on  the  floor  below,  shut  the  door  and 
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seated  herself  to  think  in  what  manner  she  would  best 
manage  and  master  according  to  her  idea  of  man¬ 
agement  and  mastery — this  self-possessed,  determined 
charge  of  hers. 

Miss  Burram’s  parlor  was  a  very  odd-looking  room ; 
there  was  no  need  to  tell  that  it  had  been  furnished  by 
some  one  who  had  been  fond  of  the  sea  and  who  had 
been  to  foreign  countries ;  everything  in  the  large 
square  apartment  told  that  from  the  sextants,  compasses, 
shells  and  marine  plants,  to  the  Dutch  sofas,  French 
chairs,  aud  even  two  porcelain  stoves,  which  in  this 
case  were  turned  from  their  original  purpose  and  made 
to  serve  as  cabinets  for  keeping  small  preserved  ani¬ 
mals  of  the  mollusc  tribe,  and  also  as  pedestals  for 
vases  of  southern  moss.  There  were  pictures  on  the 
white  walls  by  Spanish  artists,  and  from  the  windows 
hung  curtains  of  the  finest,  softest  cream-colored  silk  ; 
on  the  floor  were  rugs  rich  and  heavy,  but  no  two  alike 
in  either  color  or  texture. 

Even  Rachel,  as  she  waited  for  Miss  Burram’s  com¬ 
ing,  half  forgot  her  heavy  heart  in  the  strangeness  of 
her  surroundings,  and  her  eyes  wandered  to  the  stuffed 
birds  and  marine  plants  with  an  expression  that  showed 
her  desire  for  a  closer  inspection ;  but,  despite  Miss 
Burram’s  charge  of  ill  manners,  when  Rachel  seated 
herself  without  an  invitation,  she  had  manners  enough 
to  feel  that  it  would  be  impolite  to  do  more  than  look 
as  she  was  doing,  without  special  permission.  Sarah 
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lingered  also  in  the  parlor,  feeling  it  to  be  her  duty  to 
remain  till  her  mistress  came,  and  she  said  to  the  little 
girl: 

“  Sit  down !  ” 

But  Rachel  remembering  the  reproof  of  Miss  Burram 
for  having  seated  herself  that  morning,  felt  that  an 
invitation  from  Sarah  was  not  sufficient  in  this  instance, 
and  so  she  neither  took  the  chair  Sarah  obligingly 
pointed  to,  nor  did  she  make  any  answer. 

“  Ever  seen  anything  like  these  before  ?  ”  said  Sarah, 
pointing  with  a  sort  of  sweep  of  her  arm  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  ornaments. 

The  child  did  not  reply,  and  she  looked  as  if  she  had 
not  heard  the  question,  for  her  eyes  were  fastened  on 
one  of  the  windows  through  which  the  bay  could  be 
seen.  The  storm  had  abated,  and  though  the  waters 
were  still  wild  looking  and  a  choppy  sea  was  coming 
in  upon  the  beach,  the  sky  was  clearing,  and  there 
were  indications  of  fine  weather. 

“  Have  you  lived  near  the  water  before  ?  ”  ventured 
Sarah  again. 

“  What  do  you  want  to  know  for  ?  ”  asked  the  little 
one  suddenly,  and  with  a  look  that  disconcerted  the 
woman  as  much  as  the  speech.  But  in  a  moment 
she  was  comforting  herself  with  her  favorite  solilo¬ 
quy  : 

“  May  I  never  be  burned  nor  drowned  alive !  ” 

Her  mistress  entering  just  as  she  had  concluded,  she 
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hurried  out ;  but  when  she  got  to  the  top  step  of  the 
stair  which  led  to  her  domain,  she  sat  down,  threw  her 
apron  over  her  head  and  chuckled  behind  it. 

Miss  Burram  seated  herself  before  she  seemed  to  pay 
any  attention  to  her  Charge,  then  she  said  : 

“  You  may  sit  down  too  ;  I  have  some  questions  to 
ask  and  I  expect  you  to  answer  them  very  frankly  ;  do 
you  understand  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  answered  Rachel  from  the  depths  of  a  great 
armchair  into  which  she  had  sunk  at  Miss  Burram’s 
invitation. 

Yes,”  repeated  the  lady  sharply,  “  have  you  not 
been  taught  to  say,  “  ‘  Yes  ma’am  ’  ?  ” 

“  Tom  said  1  yes,  ma’am,  and  ‘  no,  ma’am,’  was  only 
for  servants  in  this  free  country  of  the  United  States, 
and  he  didn’t  want  me  ever  to  say  it,  because  I  wasn’t 
any  servant ;  ”  the  last  words  were  said  in  a  tone 
that  indicated  defiance  should  there  be  any  indica¬ 
tion  on  Miss  Burram’s  part  to  make  a  servant  of  the 
speaker. 

Miss  Burram’s  hand  that  rested  on  the  arm  of  her 
chair  grasped  it  tightly,  and  her  lips  set  themselves  to¬ 
gether  with  a  snap,  but  almost  instantly  she  said  in 
the  same  tone  she  had  used  before : 

“  It  seems  to  me  that  £  Tom  ’  ”  with  a  prolonged 
emphasis  on  the  name — “  has  been  a  very  successful 
teacher,  and  that  you  have  been  an  apt  pupil ;  I  trust  that 
you  will  be  as  apt  and  as  dutiful  in  carrying  out  my 
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wishes.  You  know  that  everything  you  will  have  in  the 
future — your  clothes — your  food — your  home,  here — 
will  come  from  me ;  that  I  shall  pay  for  it  ?  ” 

“  Will  it  ?  ”  said  the  child  simply. 

“  Will  it  ?  ”  repeated  Miss  Burram,  anger  at  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  her  Charge  seemed  to  receive  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  all  these  gifts  as  if  they  were  her  natural  due 
getting  the  better  of  her  self-control ;  “  didn’t  this 
‘  Tom  ’  who,  according  to  your  own  account,  has  told 
you  something  about  me,  tell  you  that  too  ?” 

“  No,”  was  the  answer  given  very  slowly,  as  if  the 
little  speaker  were  trying  to  remember  in  order  to  be 
very  exact  in  her  reply  ;  “  Tom  only  told  me  that  I 
should  live  with  you  and  that  you  was  a  lady,  and  that 
you  knew  who  I  was;  he  didn’t  say  no  more,”  gravely 
shaking  her  head. 

“  And  did  nobody  else  say  anything  more  ?  ”  asked 
Miss  Burram. 

“  Only  Mr.  Terry  ;  he  said  you  was  a  lady  too,  and 
that  I  was  to  be  a  good  girl.” 

“  Umph !  ”  said  the  lady,  thinking  at  the  same  time 
with  secret  indignation  how  “  Tom,”  whoever  he  was, 
and  Terry  took  it  for  granted  that  she  would  not  refuse 
the  Charge  they  had  thrust  upon  her ;  then,  she  re¬ 
sumed  : 

“  Tell  me  some  more  about  yourself.” 

Rachel  straightened  herself  in  the  chair. 

“  Ask  me  what  you  want  to  know  ;  Tom  said  I  was 
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to  answer  any  question  you  asked,  but  I  wasn’t  to  tell 
you  anything  you  didn’t  just  ask.” 

Miss  Burram  arose  so  quickly  it  seemed  as  if  she 
sprang  from  her  chair,  and  she  was  so  angry  that  her 
voice  sounded  thick  and  half  indistinct. 

“  Don’t  vou  ever  mention  Tom  to  me  again.  Do 
you  hear  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  the  child,  her  face  growing  so  pale  that 
to  the  heated  and  momentarily  distorted  imagination 
of  the  angry  woman  it  seemed  to  be  like  the  faces  of 
the  drowned  sailors  that  had  looked  up  to  her  from 
the  sands,  only  with  the  additional  peculiarity  of  tak¬ 
ing  on  the  features  of  one  whom  she  had  known  long 
ago.  To  dispel  the  illusion  she  walked  to  the  window, 
drawing  farther  aside  the  silken  curtain  and  looking 
forth  on  the  bay.  The  weather  was  clearing  rapidly, 
and  though  the  waters  were  wild  and  black  looking 
still,  there  were  rifts  in  the  clouds  and  a  promise  even 
of  speedy  sunshine. 

“When  she  turned  back  to  the  little  girl  there  was  no 
trace  of  her  anger,  but  it  was  with  a  very  firm,  severe, 
cold  manner : 

“  How  old  are  you  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  Ten  vears  one  month  and  seventeen  davs  by  six 
o’clock  to-night.” 

“  Who  instructed  you  tell  your  age  in  that  way  ?  ” 

No  answer. 

Miss  Burram  sharply  repeated  her  question. 
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Each  el  replied  : 

“Him  what  you  told  me  I  mustn’t  mention  no 
more.” 

“  IJmph  !  ”  said  the  lady,  angry  at  herself  for  seem¬ 
ing  to  have  forgotten  her  own  instructions,  and  though 
she  was  curious  to  know  how  and  why  Eachel  had 
been  told  to  answer  so  explicitly,  she  would  not  again 
infringe  upon  her  own  order  by  asking ;  instead  she 
drew  a  tape  measure  out  of  her  pocket,  and  telling 
Eachel  to  stand  she  proceeded  to  take  her  measure  for 
the  clothes  she  was  going  to  order.  When  the  measure¬ 
ments  were  completed  she  said : 

“  Dinner  is  in  the  evening  at  six  o’clock ;  luncheon 
at  twelve.  I  shall  expect  you  to  be  punctual.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  rest  of  the  day  you  are  free  to  go  anywhere 
through  the  house  except  into  my  apartments,  which 
are  just  above  this  room;  you  may  also  walk  on  the 
grounds  or  upon  the  beach,  anywhere  you  choose,  so 
long  as  you  do  not  go  outside  the  fence.”  And  Miss 
Burram  left  the  room. 

Eachel  sank  again  into  the  big  armchair,  a  lump  in 
her  throat,  and  a  weight  on  her  heart ;  she  had  no  de¬ 
sire  now  for  a  closer  inspection  of  the  interesting 
things*  about  her.  Homesick  and  heartsick  as  she  was, 
they  all  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  cold,  cruel  woman 
who  had  just  gone.  Having  exhausted  her  tears  that 
morning,  she  had  none  to  shed  now,  but  she  dropped 
her  head  on  the  arm  of  the  chair,  closed  her  eyes,  and 
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thought  of  “  Tom,”  whom  she  was  forbidden  to  men* 
tion  ;  that  was  the  most  cruel  order  Miss  Burram  could 
have  given.  Not  to  mention  “  Tom  ”  :  the  little  girl 
wondered  how  she  could  always  be  on  her  guard  suffi¬ 
ciently  not  to  disobey ;  she  who  was  always  thinking 
of  “  Tom,”  how  could  she  help  mentioning  him  ?  Her 
yen'-  age  was  given  with  such  exactness  because  Tom 
and  she  together  in  the  last  days  before  their  separa¬ 
tion  had  spoken  of  her  age  in  that  way,  so  that  Eachel 
every  day  might  count  how  many  days  must  pass  be¬ 
fore  they  should  meet  again. 

Tom  had  said  he  would  come  to  her  in  five  years. 
Mr.  Terry,  though  knowing  of  that  promise,  had  pru¬ 
dently  withheld  his  knowledge  from  Miss  Burram,  and 
Eachel  herself  had  been  instructed  to  say  nothing 
about  it.  Now  she  thought  of  it,  and  it  was  her  only 
comfort  in  the  awful  coldness  and  strangeness  of  her 
new  home.  She  felt  at  her  neck  for  the  cord  which 
was  fastened  to  Tom’s  last  little  keepsake — two  twin 
golden  hearts  with  Tom  engraved  on  one  and  Eachel 
on  the  other.  She  drew  it  forth  and  pressed  repeated 
kisses  upon  it,  trying  as  she  did  so  to  infuse  courage 
into  her  poor  little  forlorn  soul  by  remembering  her 
promise  to  “  Tom  ” — to  try  with  all  her  might  not  to 
feel  lonesome,  and  to  be  such  a  good,  brave  girl  that 
when  Tom  came  to  her  at  the  end  of  five  years,  as  he 
promised  most  sacredly  to  do,  and  with  a  strange  con¬ 
viction  within  himself  that  he  should  be  able  to  keep 
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his  promise  despite  the  untoward  circumstances  of  ill¬ 
ness  or  death — she  could  be  able  to  tell  him  that  she 
had  kept  her  word.  But  five  years  ! — they  were  like 
five  centuries  to  a  little  girl  who  had  but  just  entered 
her  eleventh  year,  and  at  the  thought  of  the  days,  and 
days,  and  days  that  must  be  counted  before  those  five 
years  should  pass,  her  heart  sank  till  it  seemed  to  her 
as  if  she  wanted  to  lie  down  and  never  get  up.  She 
had  not  even  the  certainty  of  hearing  from  Tom  dur¬ 
ing  that  time — his  promise  for  some  reason  of  his  own 
to  send  her  any  word  being  more  among  the  possibil¬ 
ities  than  the  probabilities,  nor  could  he  tell  her  any 
way  by  which  she  could  send  news  to  him.  To  be  sure 
she  could  write  a  very  little,  being  indebted  for  even 
that  to  “  Tom,”  for  she  had  never  gone  to  school,  and 
her  penmanship  was  not  very  legible;  still  “Tom” 
could  make  it  out,  if  only  he  could  have  told  her 
where  to  write.  But  then,  he  couldn’t,  because  he  was 
going  to  sea,  and  he  shouldn’t  be  long  enough  at  any 
port  to  get  a  letter. 

All  these  things  she  said  over  and  over  to  herself  as 
she  repeatedly  kissed  the  little  keepsake,  and  seeing 
nothing  beyond  it  till  a  sudden  burst  of  sunshine  flooded 
the  room  and  lit  up  the  waters  without.  The  child 
started,  and  her  spirits  rose  in  the  bright  change  which 
the  sunlight  made.  She  went  to  the  window  and  looked 
with  delight  at  the  broad  expanse  of  water;  she  had 
never  been  so  near  the  ocean  before,  and  she  could  just 
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make  out  in  the  distance  the  outlines  of  a  great  ship _ 

such  a  ship  as  “  Tom  ”  might  even  then  be  on,  and  she 
felt  thankful  in  her  childish  way,  that  since  her  home 
for  the  next  five  years  was  to  be  away  from  “  Tom.” 
it  was  at  least  near  the  sea,  some  part  of  which,  even 
though  it  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  “  Tom's” 
home  was  to  be  for  the  next  five  years. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


As  Rachel  had  permission  to  go  where  she  would 
except  to  enter  Miss  Burram’s  private  apartments,  or 
to  go  without  the  fence,  her  first  visit  was  to  the  stable 
in  search  of  Jim  Hardman.  She  had  been  drawn  to 
him  somewhat,  and  with  a  kind  of  childish  instinct  of 
trust  in  him,  she  went  to  him  now  for  information  she 
would  not  ask  of  Sarah  Sinnott,  and  for  companionship 
in  her  loneliness,  that  she  neither  expected  nor  wanted 
from  Miss  Burram.  Jim  greeted  her  kindly,  showed 
her  the  horses,  and  took  her  all  over  the  well-built 
stable,  explaining  things  to  her  as  he  went — it  was  all 
novel  to  her— without  asking  a  question  about  herself. 
Then  he  took  her  to  the  carriage  house  which  was  ad¬ 
joining  and  in  the  upper  part  of  which  he  had  a  sleep¬ 
ing  room.  Everything  in  the  carriage  house  was  as 
neat  and  tidy  as  in  Sarah’s  kitchen,  and  as  well 
polished,  for  the  metal  part  of  the  harness  which  huno- 
upon  the  walls  shone  like  silver,  and  the  very  runners 
of  a  handsome  sleigh  that  occupied  a  corner,  were  as 
bright  as  Sarah’s  well-scoured  tins.  Jim  seemed  to 
have  a  sort  of  pride  in  the  carriage  house;  possiblv 
because  he  regarded  it  as  his  home — here,  certainly 

was  his  sitting-room  and  reading-room— as  he  explained 
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to  Rachel  when  he  showed  her  the  corner  containing  a 
table  and  chair,  and  just  above  the  table  a  half-dozen 
neatly-painted  shelves  filled  with  newspapers  and  some 
books. 

“  And  it’s  as  cozy  as  I’d  want,  Miss ;  especially  in 
the  winter  when  I  have  the  stove  up  and  a  bright  fire 
going,  and  I  have  an  hour  or  two  for  myself.” 

“  I  guess  it  is,”  she  answered,  feeling  more  and  more 
drawn  to  him  and  wanting  to  tell  him  about  “Tom,” 
and  yet  half  afraid  to  do  so ;  but  when  she  reached  the 
door  of  the  carriage  house  on  her  way  out,  she  had 
quite  made  up  her  mind  to  confide  in  him,  and  she  was 
about  to  begin  when  there  appeared  in  the  turn  of  the 
path  Miss  Burram.  She  was  dressed  as  if  for  a  walk 
or  a  drive,  and  she  bore  herself  in  her  wonted  haughty, 
erect  manner,  addressing  herself  to  Jim  when  she 
reached  him  and  his  companion,  without  paying  any 
attention  to  the  latter. 

“Take  this  note  to  Mr.  Herrick,  directly  after 
lunch,”  holding  out  an  envelope  sealed  with  an  orange- 
colored  wafer  and  addressed  in  masculine-looking  pen¬ 
manship.  And  Jim  having  taken  the  note  and  having 
said  respectfully  :  “  Yes,  ma’am  !  ”  Miss  Burram  con¬ 
tinued  on  her  haughty  way  in  the  direction  of  the  beach 
it  was  evident  that  her  Charge  was  not  to  be  admit¬ 
ted  to  any  more  intimacy  than  was  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  mere  “  Charge.”  But  her  lip  curled  as  she 
thought  with  a  certain  sarcasm : 
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“  Rachel  is  more  at  home  in  the  society  of  servants.” 

Rachel,  in  her  childish  way  felt  that  she  had  been 
humiliated,  and  stung,  so  that  angry  tears  rushed  to 
her  eyes.  She  looked  at  Jim  ;  he  was  looking  at  her, 
a  kindly  pity  in  every  feature  of  his  face.  The  pitv 
came  very  near  to  making  her  tears  come  forth  with 
a  gush,  but  her  pride  kept  them  back,  and  after  a 
moment  she  said  tremulously : 

“  Miss  Burram  told  me  I  could  go  anywhere  I  wanted 
to  so  long  as  I  did  not  go  to  her  rooms  nor  outside  the 
fence.” 

Jim  nodded. 

“  I  sort  of  liked  you,”  Rachel  continued,  “  you  ain’t 
cold  like  Miss  Burram,  and  you  ain’t  queer  like  that 
woman  Miss  Burram  has.” 

Jim’s  face  broke  into  a  smile ;  Rachel  went  on : 

“  You’re  just  a  little  like  “  Tom  ”  ;  I  don’t  mean  you 
look  like  him,  but  I  guess  you’re  kind,  like  him.” 

Jim  laughed  aloud,  venturing  to  ask : 

“  Might  I  ask  who  ‘  Tom  ’  is,  Miss  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  you  may,  and  I’ll  tell  you  all  about  him  ;  I’m 
glad  to  have  some  one  to  speak  about  him  to.  Miss 
Burram  said  I  mustn’t  mention  him  no  more  to  her.  I 
lived  with  ‘  Tom  ’  and  his  blind  mother  for  seven  years  ; 
I  was  a  little  over  two  years  old  when  my  mother 
died,  and  somehow  ‘  Tom  ’  and  his  mother  took  me. 
They  wasn’t  no  relation  but  they  knew  my  mother 
someway,  and  they  took  me  \  they  didn’t  have  no  nice 
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place  like  this  to  live  in,  but  they  was  good,  nice 
people.  Tom’s  mother  wasn’t  like  ‘  Tom  ’ — she  was 
cross  sometimes,  and  I  used  to  thread  lots  and  lots  of 
needles  for  her  because  she  sewed  all  day ;  she  could 
do  it,  you  know,  when  all  the  needles  were  threaded 
for  her  ;  but  oh,  he  was  good  !  ”  Her  voice  began  to 
tremble  and  she  had  to  stop  for  a  moment. 

“  He  just  got  everything  for  me  that  he  could,  and 
he  used  to  teach  me  to  spell  and  to  read,  and  to  write 
too  ;  I  can  write  a  little,  you  know.  But  Tom’s  mother 
died,  and  then  came  Mr.  Terry.  He  was  a  nice  man 
too,  and  he  and  Tom  talked  and  talked ;  and  Tom  told 
me  it  was  all  about  me,  and  that  they  had  to  make  up 
their  minds  to  send  me  here  because  Tom  would  have 
to  go  to  sea.  Mr.  Terry  knew  Miss  Burram  and  he 
told  Tom  about  her,  and  they  both  told  me  that  she 
would  take  me  till  Tom  could  come  to  me — he’s  to  come 
in  five  years,  but  they  told  me  not  to  tell  Miss  Burram 
that,  and  don’t  you  tell  her.” 

“  Ho,  Miss  ;  I  shall  not,”  said  Jim  gravely. 

“I  don’t  know  why  Miss  Burram  don’t  want  me 
ever  to  speak  of  Tom  never  no  more,  do  you  ?  ”  asked 
Rachel  simply. 

“  Ho,”  answered  Jim ;  “  but  I  suppose  she’s  got  her 
reasons  and  we’ve  got  to  abide  by  ’em.” 

“’Well,”  went  on  Rachel,  “I  promised  Tom  to  be 
brave  and  good,  not  to  mind,  you  know,  if  I  did  feel 
very  bad  and  lonesome,  because  he’s  coming  in  five 
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years,  and  I  want  to  be  able  to  tell  him  I  have  kept 
my  promise— but  it’s  such  a  long  time.”  The  last 
words  were  spoken  with  a  sob,  that  she  could  not  keep 
back,  and  to  Hardman’s  distress,  which  was  all  the 
greater  because  he  was  powerless  to  give  any  comfort, 
she  broke  down  utterly  in  a  wild  burst  of  tears.  In  a 
moment,  however,  sne  had  recovered  herself,  and  more 
to  break  the  silence  that  followed  than  to  gain  any  in¬ 
formation,  Hardman  asked : 

“  Wbat  was  ’’—hesitating,  because  “  Tom  ”  did  not 
seem  respectful  enough,  and  Rachel  had  given  no  other 
name,  but  finally  compromising  on — “  what  was  this 
gentleman  going  to  do  at  sea  ?  ” 

Rachel  looked  at  him  in  innocent  wonder. 

“  *  mean>”  said  Jim,  “  was  he  going  to  be  a  captain 

or  a  mate,  or  a - ”  He  stopped  short  at  sailor,  as 

being  certainly  too  low  in  the  scale  for  any  one  who 
had  the  care  of  Miss  Burram’s  Charge. 

“  1  don’t  know,”  she  answered  simply  ;  “  he  and  Mr. 
Terry  only  said  going  to  sea— going  to  live  on  a  ship 
for  five  years.” 

“  What  wa«  his  other  name  ?  ”  asked  Hardman  again 
to  relieve  the  silence. 

“ 1  never  heard  him  called  anything  but  Tom— they 
used  to  call  his  mother  Mrs.  Cheller.” 

“  Oh,  then  he  was  Mr.  Tom  Cheller,”  said  Hard¬ 
man. 

Ho,  he  wasn’t,”  said  Rachel  with  somewhat  amus- 
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ing  decision— “  he  wasn’t  Tom  Cheller ;  nobody  ever 
called  him  that.” 

“  But  he  must  have  been,”  persisted  Hardman  with  a 
smile ;  “  ain’t  your  name  Miss  Rachel  Minturn  because 
your  mother’s  name  was  Minturn — so  his  name  must 
be  Mr.  Tom  Cheller  if  his  mother’s  name  was  Cheller,” 
forgetting  in  the  earnestness  of  his  argument  that  Mrs. 
Cheller  might  be  Mrs.  Cheller  by  a  second  marriage, 
while  her  son  Tom  might  belong  to  a  former  marriage. 

But  Rachel  shook  her  head.  “  Ho,  he  wasn’t  Tom 
Cheller,  he  was  just  Tom  ;  I  guess  he  wasn’t  like  any¬ 
body  else,”  and  then  a  bell  in  the  hands  of  Sarah  Sin- 
nott  ringing  loudly  from  the  kitchen  door  ended  the 
argument,  for  Jim  said  : 

“  Sarah  wants  me  for  something  ;  she  rings  like  that 
when  she  does.” 

Rachel  pulled  him  just  as  he  was  leaving  her  : 

“  You  won’t  say  anything  to  anybody  about  what  I 
told  you — you  know  it  just  belongs  to  me  all  that  about 
Tom,  and  I  told  it  to  you  because  you  looked  kind.” 

Touched  more  than  he  knew  how  to  express  by  the 
child’s  simplicity  and  confidence  in  him,  he  said  in  a 
solemn  way  that  made  her  more  confident  of  his  trust¬ 
worthiness  than  ever : 

“  I  promise  you,  Miss ;  I  sha’n’t  tell  any  one  a  word 

of  what  vou  told  me.” 

«/ 

And  true  to  his  promise,  wThen  Sarah,  having  dis¬ 
covered  that  Miss  Rachel  had  visited  the  carriage 
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house,  plied  him  with  questions  about  her,  Jim,  who 
was  generally  not  entirely  uncommunicative,  had  little 
or  nothing  to  say ;  not  even  as  to  his  own  impressions 
about  the  little  newcomer,  or  what  thought  she  might 
have  in  regard  to  her  being  that  strangest  of  all  strange 
things,  a  Charge  of  Miss  Burram’s. 

Sarah  thought  his  reticence  very  queer,  and  she  had 
her  own  opinion  about  the  matter,  an  opinion  which 
she  that  evening  expressed  over  a  teacup  out  of  which 
she  was  pretending  to  tell  a  fortune  to  Mrs.  McElvain, 
a  woman  who  lived  in  the  village  with  her  crippled 
daughter,  and  who  came  every  day  to  help  Sarah  with 
the  rough  work  of  Miss  Burram’s  house. 

“  He  ” — meaning  Jim,  Sarah  said,  as  she  turned  the 

cup  to  get  another  view  of  the  straggling  tea  leaves _ 

“  don’t  see  things  straight,  you  know  ;  and  this  thing 
about  Miss  Burrara  having  a  Charge,  he  can’t  get 
round  nohow ;  that’s  the  reason  I  couldn’t  get  nothing 
out  of  him  to-day  when  he  couldn’t  deny  how  she’d 
been  with  him  in  the  carriage  house;  it’s  a-puzzlin’ 
him,  and  between  you  and  me,  Mrs.  McElvain,  it’s 
enough  to  puzzle  any  one — to  have  a  child  like  that 
cornin’  here  without  note  or  warnin’,  and  Miss  Burram 
herself  that  surprised  when  I  told  her  there  was  a  child 
as  said  she  had  come  to  live  with  her,  that  all  she  could 
say  for  a  minute  was,  ‘  Oh,’  and  then,  Mrs.  McElvain, 
anybody  could  see  the  child  wasn’t  welcome ;  at  the 
lunch,  and  at  the  dinner  this  evening,  all  the  time  that 
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I  waited  on  the  table,  Miss  Burram  never  spoke  to  her, 
and  to  see  the  two  of  them  kind  of  glaring  at  each 
other  made  me  feel  as  if  I  had  the  chills.  You  see, 
the  girl  is  just  as  proud  in  her  way  as  Miss  Burram  is, 
and  she  sat  up  at  that  table  as  if  she  had  a  poker  down 
her  back,  and  she  just  asked  me  for  what  she  wanted 
as  if  she  had  a  born  right  to  speak  so ;  but,  there ! 
toss  that  cup  again  ;  there’s  too  many  tears  down  there 
at  the  bottom.” 

And  stout  Mrs.  McElvain  obediently  tossed  the  cup, 
taking  care  to  drain  it  well  so  that  no  “  tears  ”  might  be 
left  this  time,  and  she  handed  it  back,  saying  in  a  very 
hoarse,  thick  voice : 

“  There’s  no  denyin’,  Sarah,  but  it’s  queer ;  but  them 
rich  families  sometimes  has  great  mysteries.  I  don’t 
suppose,  though,  that  it’ll  make  much  difference  to  us, 
only  that  this  little  girl  ’ll  make  more  work — and  now, 
Sarah,  tell  me  what’s  in  the  cup — will  I  get  a  letter 
soon  ?  ” 

Sarah  bent  to  the  cup  : 

“  Yes,  Mrs.  McElvain  ;  you’ll  get  a  letter,  and  I  think 
there’ll  be  good  news  in  it — see  for  yourself — there’s  the 
bird  flying  with  it,  but  I  can’t  say  just  how  soon  you’ll 
get  it.  You’ll  be  vexed  about  something  too,  and 
you’ll  have  words  with  somebody.” 

“  I  don’t  care  as  long  as  I  get  the  letter,”  said  Mrs. 
McElvain,  “  for  I’m  getting  very  anxious  about  John. 

It’s  four  months  since  I  had  a  line  from  him.” 
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“  And  where  was  he  then  ?  ”  asked  Sarah. 

“  Oh,  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  entirely  ;  some¬ 
where  near  where  the  nagurs  come  from — Africa,  I 
think  it  is.” 

Just  then  the  bell  of  the  upper  entrance  sounded, 
and  Sarah  went  in  haste  to  answer  it,  admitting  Mr. 
Herrick. 

That  gentleman  had  made  occasional  visits  to  Miss 
Burram’s  house  when  he  would  show  her  the  unusual 
courtesy  of  bringing  in  person  for  her  inspection  sam¬ 
ples  of  goods  that  she  required,  and  his  errand  to-night 
was  on  the  same  business.  He  had  amply  provided 
himself  with  fashion  plates  and  samples,  all  of  which 
he  displayed  on  the  table  in  the  room  adjoining  the 
parlor  into  which  he  was  ushered  by  Sarah  to  await 
the  coming  of  Miss  Burram.  Through  the  open  door 
of  the  parlor  he  saw  Rachel,  or  rather  Rachel’s  back, 
for  she  was  standing  with  her  back  to  him,  just  under 
a  hanging  lamp,  and  looking  at  a  stuffed  bird  that  she 
held.  She  was  either  much  interested  in  her  inspec¬ 
tion  or  she  had  little  curiosity,  for  she  did  not  even 
turn  her  head,  though  she  must  have  heard  him  enter, 
and  afterward,  she  must  also  have  heard  the  rustle  of 
his  paper  designs  as  he  spread  them  on  the  table. 
Mr.  Herrick’s  curiosity  was  not  so  limited,  and  not 
having  Miss  Burram’s  presence  to  restrain  him  he 
looked  with  all  his  might,  even  craning  his  neck  to  get 
a  better  view  ;  but  he  could  see  no  more  than  her  head 
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and  the  back  of  her  plump  straight  little  figure.  When 
Miss  Burram  entered,  after  greeting  the  storekeeper, 
she  closed  the  door  that  opened  into  the  parlor. 

“You  have  lost  no  time,”  she  said,  turning  to  the 
array  of  designs  and  samples  on  the  table. 

“  Well,  promptness,  as  you  know,  Miss  Burram,  is 
one  of  my  mottoes,  and  I  went  directly  that  I  got  your 
order,  to  the  city.  I  hesitated  to  buy  as  you  desired, 
till  you  should  first  see  what  I  have  selected.  If  you 
are  satisfied  I  have  made  arrangements  that  all  shall 
be  sent  down  in  a  week.” 

“  I  am  very  well  satisfied,”  she  answered,  as  she 
looked  at  the  designs  for  little  girls’  dresses,  and  then 
she  took  up  in  turn  samples  of  cashmere  and  silk  and 
velvet.  “  You  have  excellent  taste  ;  or  must  I  give 
credit  to  Mrs.  Herrick  for  directing  you  how  to 
choose  ?  ” 

Mr.  Herrick  bowed  as  he  replied  : 

“  I  am  fortunate  in  my  wife,  Miss  Burram  ;  both 
her  taste  and  her  judgment  are  of  great  assistance  to 
me.  And  she  appreciated  the  honor  you  did  her  in 
asking  me  to  have  her  exercise  her  taste  in  this  matter  ; 
behold  the  result  1  ”  pointing  with  his  long  thin  finger 
to  the  table. 

“  Well,  these  will  do,  Mr.  Herrick,  very  well  in¬ 
deed  ;  you  can  give  the  order  to  have  them  all  made  up 
just  as  they  are  arranged  here  and  sent  to  me  as  soon 
as  possible.” 
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The  storekeeper  bowed  again  and  proceeded  to  fold 
up  his  designs  and  samples  and  to  place  them  in  his 
carpet  bag  ;  nor  did  he  speak  till  he  had  finished  and 
was  ready  to  go.  Miss  Burram,  standing  up  also,  was 
silently  watching  him.  Then  he  said  with  an  air  as  if 
till  that  instant  he  had  utterly  forgotten  what  he  was 
about  to  communicate  : 

“I  made  time  while  I  was  in  the  citj-  to  call  at  the 
real  estate  auction  rooms  where  Benton’s  agents  have 
made  recent  purchases,  and  what  do  you  think  I 
learned,  Miss  Burram  ?  ” 

Miss  Burram  simply  lifted  her  eyebrows  and  waited 
to  be  told : 

That  the  flaw  in  the  title  to  Pearson’s  property 
was  owing  to  old  Pearson  having  made  a  second  will, 
giving  half  to  his  younger  daughter,  Elsie,  who  mar¬ 
ried  that  spendthrift,  Lubec,  and  then,  with  the  foolish 
trust  of  an  old  man,  giving  the  will  into  the  keeping 
of  the  elder  sister  with  a  promise  from  her  that  she 
would  attend  to  it  all  after  his  death  ;  it  seems  the  old 
man  relented  to  Elsie  but  didn’t  want  her  to  know  it 
while  he  lived.  What  is  the  result?  Pearson  dies, 

and  his  elder  daughter  Catharine  probates  the  will _ 

his  first  will  which  gives  her  everything;  and  the 
other  day,  as  you  know,  Catharine  Pearson  sells  the 
whole  property  to  one  of  Kenton’s  agents;  imme¬ 
diately  after  she  falls  sick,  and  now  it  comes  out  that 
in  her  delirium  she  tells  the  story,  and  gives  partic- 
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uiars  where  the  will  can  be  found.  You  see,  she  was 
just  fool  enough  not  to  destroy  it.  Some  one  in  the 
house  lost  no  time  in  getting  the  will  and  sending 
word  to  Elsie — you  know  she  and  her  sister  haven’t 
spoken  since  the  marriage — and  Elsie  and  her  husband 
are  going  to  take  measures  to  secure  the  half  that  was 
left  by  the  second  will,  and  there  is  going  to  be  a  big 
time.” 

Miss  Burram’s  face  grew  paler  and  paler  as  Herrick 
continued  his  account,  but  she  never  took  her  eyes 
from  his,  nor  did  she  make  any  comment  when  he  had 
finished.  He  noted  it  all,  and  he  noticed  also  that 
wrhen  she  did  speak,  which  was  only  to  say,  “  Good 
night,”  it  was  in  a  stiffer,  harder,  harsher  voice  than 
he  had  ever  heard  her  use  before. 

He  laughed  softly  when  the  door  had  closed  behind 
him,  and  as  he  strode  along  to  the  gate,  his  long,  lank 
form  making  an  almost  interminable  shadow  in  the 
moonlight,  he  said  to  himself  with  great  satisfaction  : 

“  I  had  no  idea  that  story  about  Pearson  was  going 
to  hit  her;  but  it  did — women  are  alike  ;  if  you  don’t 
get  them  at  one  point  you  can  at  another.  How,  Miss 
Burram  can  no  more  continue  being  the  mystery  she’s 
been,  than  this  town  of  Eentonville  could  have  kept 
from  growing,  once  it  was  begun  ;  it’ll  all  come  out ; 
and  that  Charge  of  hers  is  going  to  help  it  come  out.” 
And  Herrick,  being  yet  on  the  lonely,  secluded  road 
that  led  to  the  gate,  laughed  aloud. 
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Miss  Burram  had  seated  herself  to  recover  her  com¬ 
posure,  which,  truth  to  say,  had  been  disturbed  by  the 
story  of  old  Pearson’s  property.  She  knew  his 
daughters ;  she  knew  even  idle,  rum-drinking  Lubec  ; 
they  had  all  been  pointed  out  to  her  at  one  time  or 
another  by  Hardman,  when  she  had  driven  through 
Kentonville,  but  she  had  never  spoken  to  any  of  them ; 
and  she  remembered  how  at  the  time  she  had  been 
impressed  by  the  firm,  proud  bearing  of  Catharine 
Pearson,  a  young  woman  of  twenty-five.  She  could 
see  even  yet  the  glittering  black  eyes  and  cold  hand¬ 
some  faee,  all  in  startling  contrast  to  fragile,  gentle 
looking,  blue-eyed  Elsie,  two  years  younger. 

At  that  point  Miss  Burram  rose,  and  shook  herself 
as  if  to  shake  away  her  unpleasant  thoughts,  and 
remembering  her  Charge  had  been  in  the  adjoining 
room  she  opened  the  door ;  her  Charge  was  there  still 
but  seated,  and  with  her  head  leaning  on  her  hand  in 
a  listless,  drowsy  way. 

“  You  can  go  to  bed,”  she  said  in  the  hard,  harsh 
voice  with  which  she  had  bade  Herrick  “  Good  night,” 
— “  I  shall  ring  for  Sarah  to  attend  you.” 


CHAPTER  V. 


Dressed  in  the  fine,  well-made  clothes  of  Miss  Bur- 
ram’s  ordering,  her  Charge  looked  like  a  very  different 
little  girl ;  indeed,  when  she  made  her  first  visit  in  her 
new  clothes  to  the  carriage  house,  Hardman  felt  as  if 
the  fine  dress  had  put  a  sort  of  barrier  between  them, 
and  he  could  hardly  talk  with  his  old  ease  to  her, 
being  restrained  by  what  he  felt  to  be  his  duty  to  his 
mistress  in  the  matter  of  proper  respect  to  her  Charge, 
now  that  it  was  evident  the  Charge  was  to  be  fitted 
for  the  same  social  station  as  his  mistress  occupied. 
But  Rachel  herself  had  no  such  thought,  and  her  man¬ 
ner  to  Jim  was  the  same  in  her  elegant  silk  dress  that 
it  had  been  in  her  plain  little  cotton  frock. 

When  she  found,  after  many  conversations,  that 
Hardman  had  once  been  a  sailor  her  delight  was  in¬ 
tense  ;  it  formed  a  new  bond  between  them,  and  he 
had  to  tell  her  everything  he  knew  about  a  vessel. 
She  never  tired  of  hearing  about  the  forecastle,  quarter¬ 
deck,  bowsprit,  royal  topsails,  and  even  the  gaskets, 
and  she  seemed  to  comprehend  with  wonderful  quick¬ 
ness  his  homely  explanations  of  the  terms. 

“  Won’t  Tom  be  surprised,”  she  said  “  when  he 
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hears  how  much  I  know  about  ships  !  ”  and  she  wrote 
all  the  terms  that  Hardman  could  give  her  in  her 
cramped  little  hand,  helped  in  the  spelling  to  the  best 
of  his  ability,  by  the  ex-sailor,  and  what  he  couldn’t 
help  her  with  (his  education  in  orthography  being 
very  limited),  puzzling  out  herself,  till  her  list  was  a 
very  amusing  specimen  of  orthography  ;  but  she  and 
Jim  understood  it,  and  so  she  felt  would  Tom,  and  for 
the  rest  of  the  world  at  that  particular  time  Rachel 
had  neither  care  nor  thought. 

All  this  intercourse  was  in  Hardman’s  special  do¬ 
main,  the  carriage  house ;  never  by  any  chance  did  it 
take  place  before  Sarah,  and  though  that  peculiar 
woman  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  there  was  a 
strong  friendship  between  Hardman  and  the  little  girl 
she  learned  nothing  more.  None  of  her  wiles  could 
extract  a  word  from  the  coachman  of  what  the  child 
said  to  him,  and  though  she  made  him  toss  his  cups  at 
his  meals,  which  he  did  good-naturedly  to  humor  her, 
and  hinted  that  Miss  Burram’s  Charge  was  mixed  up 
111  the  tea  leaves  that  indicated  Jim’s  future  fortune, 
Jim  only  laughed. 

Miss  Burram  was  not  unaware  of  Rachel’s  visits  to 
the  carriage  house,  but  she  did  not  interfere  ;  it  seemed 
to  be  her  plan  to  let  the  child  severely  alone,  and  be¬ 
yond  the  meeting  at  the  table,  where,  as  Sarah  had 
described  to  Mrs.  McElvain,  not  a  word  was  said  more 
than  was  necessary,  and  an  occasional  meeting  in 
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the  corridors  of  the  house,  or  on  the  beach,  Miss 
Burram  and  her  Charge  saw  no  more  of  each  other 
than  when  the  latter  was  with  “  Tom  ”  and  his  blind 
mother. 

On  Sunday  when  Miss  Burram  always  had  the  same 
staid  company  from  the  city,  Rachel  was  forbidden 
to  enter  the  parlor,  and  on  those  days  she  dined  and 
supped  at  an  earlier  hour.  On  two  occasions,  however, 
she  unwittingly  met  the  company  on  the  beach— a 
large,  middle-aged,  pompous-looking  man,  a  younger 
and  very  effeminate  looking  one,  and  a  very  stout  and 
very  precise  appearing  middle-aged  lady.  Miss  Bur¬ 
ram  was  with  them,  but  beyond  a  cold  stare  at  Rachel 
she  gave  no  sign  of  even  knowing  her.  Rachel  hurried 
on,  her  face  crimson  half  from  childish  indignation  and 
half  from  shame,  while  Miss  Burram ’s  guests,  wonder¬ 
ing  much,  said  nothing. 

Thanks  to  Sarah,  nearly  all  Renton ville  was  talking 
about  Miss  Burram’s  Charge,  and  as  soon  as  Mr.  Her¬ 
rick  had  possessed  himself  of  most  of  the  gossip,  he 
straightway  laid  it  before  Miss  Burram. 

“  As  I  said  to  Mrs.  Herrick,  £  Bessie,’  said  I,  £  it  is 
no  use  for  people  to  be  actuated  by  the  high-minded¬ 
ness  and  independence  which  characterize  Miss  Burram. 
The  people,  the  common  herd,  give  her  no  credit  for  it. 
They’re  saying  all  through  Rentonville  that  Miss 
Burram’s  Charge  is  some  connection  of  her  family  that 
she  is  obliged  to  support,  and  that  is  the  reason  the 
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child  is  kept  so  secluded  lest  she  should  tell  something.’ 
That’s  what  I  told  Mrs.  Herrick ;  but  I  tell  you  now, 
Miss  Burram,  they  are  putting  up  bets  down  at  the 
post-office  that  you  won’t  dare  to  let  your  Charge  go  to 
school  in  Rentonville.” 

Miss  Burram  pressed  her  lips  together  but  made  no 
reply.  Herrick  continued : 

“  How,  as  I  said  to  Mrs.  Herrick,  ‘  Bessie,’  said  I, 
‘it  is  my  duty  as  a  friend  of  Miss  Burram’s  and 
one  who  knows  the  noble  rectitude  of  her  character, 
to  lay  this  gossip  before  her — she  ought  to  know 
it.’  ” 

The  lady  bowed  slightly  ;  then,  as  Herrick  did  not 
continue,  she  asked : 

“  Is  that  all  ?  ” 

“  That  is  the  worst,  Miss  Burram  ;  other  and  minor 
things  have  been  said,  but  that  is  the  very  worst,  and 
I  feel  that  I  have  acquitted  myself  of  my  duty.”  And 
he  bowed  very  low. 

Miss  Burram  said  shortly,  “  Good  day  !  ”  and  swept 
out  to  her  buggy  with  her  head  more  erect  than  ever 
and  her  lips  tightly  compressed.  Hardman,  who  had 
learned  to  note  these  signs,  said  to  himself  : 

“  She’s  riled ;  she’s  heard  something.” 

Herrick  was  somewhat  disappointed ;  he  had  not  ex¬ 
pected  his  communication  to  be  received  in  that  silent 
manner :  he  had  presumed  that  it  would  at  least  elicit 
some  expression  of  his  patron’s  feelings  an  expression 
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that  might  strengthen  his  scent  for  the  trail  that  he 
fancied  he  was  now  on,  of  finding  out  who  Miss  Bur. 
ram’s  Charge  was.  His  curiosity  regarding  that  small 
person  was  at  white  heat. 

But  his  communication  produced  an  effect  upon 
Miss  Burram  that  he  did  not  dream  of,  and  during  her 
ride  home  she  sat  up  very  erect,  and  she  looked  so 
haughty  and  defiant  that  she  seemed  to  attract  more 
attention  than  usual. 

“  Jim,”  she  said,  as  soon  as  she  had  alighted  at  her 
own  door,  “  have  the  carriage  ready  promptly  at  nine 
o’clock  to-morrow  morning.” 

Jim  answered,  “  Yes,  ma’am,”  in  his  respectful  way, 
but  he  whistled  as  he  drove  to  the  stable ;  he  alwa3?s 
whistled  when  he  didn’t  know,  but  only  suspected  the 
cause  of  untoward  events,  especially  in  the  case  of 
his  mistress ;  whenever  he  was  sure  of  the  cause  his 
whistle  was  superseded  by  the  exclamation,  “  Bless 
my  ribs !  ” 

His  whistle  and  his  exclamation  seemed  the  place 
of  a  confidential  communication,  for  he  was  naturally 
a  silent  man,  and  despite  the  stupidity  Sarah  acredited 
him  with,  a  shrewd  one  in  detecting  mean  character. 
He  had  divined  Herrick’s  character  in  the  very  first 
days  of  his  mistress’  acquaintance  with  the  shop¬ 
keeper,  and  he  disliked  him  accordingly  ;  nor  was 
Herrick  long  unaware  of  this  dislike,  for  Hardman’s 
short,  though  respectful  answers,  always  accompanied 
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by  a  solemn,  searching  look  directly  into  Herrick’s 
eyes,  made  that  gentleman  unpleasantly  aware  that 
the  wiles  he  so  successfully  used  with  other  people 
would  be  utterly  useless  with  this  man,  servant  though 
he  was.  Later  in  the  day  Rachel  came  to  him  for 
comfort  and  possible  enlightenment. 

“I  am  to  go  to  school,”  she  said  with  a  perplexed, 
troubled  face.  “  Miss  Rurram  told  me  that  the  carriage 
would  be  at  the  door  to-morrow  morning  at  nine 
o’clock.” 

“  Where  ?  ”  asked  Jim. 

“  I  don’t  know,  she  didn’t  say  only  that,  and  then  she 
went  out  of  the  room.  I  never  was  to  school  you  know, 
I  don’t  know  what  it’s  like,  and  Tom  didn’t  say  any¬ 
thing  about  school.” 

She  leaned  wearily  against  the  upright  post  that 
formed  part  of  the  doorway  of  the  carriage  house,  and 
looked  toward  the  sea  in  a  way  that  told  Hardman,  who 
had  learned  to  interpret  the  expressions  of  her  face, 
how  passionately  she  longed  for  “  Tom,”  that  he  might 
help  her  in  this  difficulty.  As  for  simple,  sympathiz¬ 
ing  Hardman,  he  did  not  know  what  to  say,  being 
perplexed  as  to  what  kind  of  a  school  Rachel  was  to 
be  sent ;  whether  to  a  boarding  school  at  a  distance, 
or  to  a  day  school  in  Rentonville ;  consequently  he 
was  silent  till  Rachel  spoke  again  : 

“  Did  you  ever  go  to  school,  Jim  ?  ” 

Jim  laughed. 
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u  Not  much,  Miss ;  my  people  were  too  poor,  and  I 
had  to  turn  out  young  to  make  a  living ;  but,  bless 
you,  Miss,”  throwing  a  hearty  tone  into  his  voice  in 
order  to  cheer  her  up,  “  school  ain’t  any  thing  to  be 
afeared  of  ;  why,  it’s  right  nice  every  way,  not  to  speak 
of  the  book-learning  you  pick  up.  Right  here  in  Ren- 
tonville  at  the  big  school  they’ve  got,  I  just  love  to 
watch  the  little  girls  and  the  young  ladies  going  and 
coming — they’re  a  pretty  sight,  and  they’re  always  a- 
laughing  and  talking  in  a  way  that’d  make  anybody’s 
heart  glad.  But  it  ain’t  likely,”  he  thought  to  himself, 
“  that  you’ll  go  to  that  school.” 

He  did  not  say  so,  however,  nor  did  he  mention  his 
fear  that  she  might  be  sent  to  a  boarding  school  at 
some  distance  perhaps,  for,  strange  and  lonely  as  her 
life  was  with  Miss  Burram,  he  felt  she  would  prefer  it 
to  another  strange  home. 

“  But  let’s  stop  thinking  about  the  school  till  to¬ 
morrow  morning,”  he  went  on,  “and  come  and  see  the 
little  boat ;  it  came  down  last  night.” 

That  invitation  did  make  her  forget  about  the  school 
for  a  time  ;  full  of  delight,  she  danced  by  his  side  till 
the  beach  was  reached  where,  fastened  by  a  rope  to  a 
stake  driven  deep  in  the  sand,  there  was  floating  in  the 
shallow  water  a  graceful  looking  little  white  boat  with 
locked  oars.  Several  feet  away,  at  the  foot  of  a  little 
pier  adjacent  to  a  boathouse,  was  moored  Miss  Bur- 
ram’s  much  larger  rowboat,  and  as  it  swayed  with  the 
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motion  of  the  water,  the  sunlight  flashed  upon  the  gilt 
letters  of  the  name,  “  The  Earn.” 

Kachel  never  had  been  invited  into  that  boat,  nor  at 
the  same  time  had  she  been  forbidden  to  enter  it,  but 
she  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  going  into  Miss 
Burram's  private  apartments  as  of  putting  her  foot 
into  Miss  Burram’s  boat. 

Hardman  had  for  his  own  use  a  swift  little  scull  just 
capable  of  holding  himself,  and  it  was  because  he 
wanted  to  teach  Eachel  to  row,  and  to  give  her  the 
pleasure  of  a  spin  upon  the  water,  that  he  had  gone  to 
the  expense  of  having  this  second  boat  made. 

He  intended  also,  when  he  should  be  certain  that  it 
would  give  no  offense  to  his  mistress,  to  have  the 
boat  called  “  Eachel.”  But  this  intention  of  his  mis¬ 
tress  to  send  her  Charge  to  school,  if  the  school  was  to 
be  at  a  distance,  seemed  to  dash  his  scheme  of  any 
boating  pleasure  for  the  child.  He  felt  sorely  disap¬ 
pointed,  yet  he  had  some  compensation  when  he  heard 
her  exclamation  of  delight  as  she  caught  sight  of  the 
graceful  little  skiff.  Hardman  began  to  pull  the  boat 
into  the  beach,  saving  : 

“  I  am  going  to  teach  you  how  to  row.” 

She  drew  back,  the  glad  look  fading  a  little  out  of 
her  face. 

“  I  can’t,”  she  said,  “  I  can’t  go  into  the  boat  because 
Miss  Burram  didn’t  say  so ;  she  only  said,  you  know, 
when  I  came  here  first  that  I  could  go  anywhere  on 
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the  beach  or  the  grounds.  She  didn’t  say  the  water ;  so 
it  wouldn’t  be  right  for  me  to  go — it  wouldn’t  please 
Tom,  you  know.” 

Hardman  scratched  his  head,  and  said  to  himself : 

“  Bless  my  ribs  !  ” 

Then  he  said  aloud : 

“  Maybe  you’re  right,  Miss :  but  it  doesn’t  seem  that 
way  to  me ;  it  seems  to  me  Miss  Burram  wouldn’t 
mind  so  long  as  I’m  with  you  ;  she  never  says  anything 
against  your  coming  to  the  carriage  house  and  talking 
to  me — it  doesn’t  seem  to  me  there’s  much  difference 
between  a  carriage  house  and  a  boat ;  that  what’s  said 
in  one  can’t  be  said  in  the  other.” 

But  Rachel  shook  her  head. 

“I  can’t  do  it,  Jim  ;  Tom  wouldn’t  like  it.  But  let 
me  see  you  make  the  boat  go.” 

Without  another  word  he  stepped  into  the  little  skiff 
and  pushed  off,  rowing  two  or  three  hundred  feet  away 
When  he  returned  Rachel  seemed  as  pleased  as  she 
could  have  been  had  she  been  with  him ;  but  she  was 
concerned  for  his  disappointment. 

“  Do  you  mind  much  ?  ”  she  asked,  “  because  you 
know,  if  you  had  a  little  girl,  you  wouldn’t  want  her 
to  do  anything  you  didn’t  just  tell  her  to  do,  would 
you  ?  ” 

Jim  laughed,  and  his  laugh  reassured  her. 

“  Oh,  it’s  all  right,  Miss,”  he  answered,  “  and  besides, 
we  can  fix  the  thing  by  asking  Miss  Burram — you  ask 
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her,  Miss;  I  feel  pretty  sure  she  won’t  say  nothing 
agen  it.” 

Her  face  fell. 

“  I  could’t  ask  her,  Jim  ;  I  never  ask  her  anything  I 
can  help,  and  I  couldn’t  ask  her  that.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 


The  next  morning  at  nine  o’clock  the  carriage  was 
at  the  door,  and  Sarah  and  Mrs.  McElvain,  watching 
from  one  of  the  windows  of  the  lower  apartments, 
saw  Miss  Burram  and  her  Charge  come  down  the  steps 
together.  As  neither  of  the  working  women  had  heard 
about  Rachel  going  to  school,  neither  could  guess  the 
object  of  the  journey,  but,  as  no  baggage  was  taken, 
both  concluded  that  the  journey  would  not  be  long, 
and  so  Ilardtnan  concluded  too,  and  he  was  more  per¬ 
plexed  than  ever,  till  just  as  Miss  Burram  was  about 
to  follow  Rachel  into  the  carriage  she  paused  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  tell  him  to  drive  to  the  public  school.  He 
nearly  let  the  reins  fall  in  his  surprise  and  in  his  satis¬ 
faction  also ;  the  public  school  would  not  remove  the 
little  girl  as  a  boarding  school  would  do. 

Hot  less  surprised  was  Miss  Ashton,  the  Principal  of 
the  female  department  of  the  new  and  handsome 
public  school  in  Rentonville,  when  Miss  Burram  an¬ 
nounced  herself  ;  for  Miss  Burram  had  been  too  much 
talked  of  not  to  have  been  heard  of  by  Miss  Ashton. 

“  I  have  brought  my  Charge,  Rachel  Minturn,”  she 
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ward  her  shy  little  companion,  “to  be  entered  as  a 
pupil.  You  will  assign  her  to  a  class,  let  her  know 
the  rules,  and  I  shall  attend  to  the  rest.” 

Miss  Ashton,  a  very  comfortable  looking,  self-pos¬ 
sessed  lady  of  middle  age,  bowed,  and  smiled  slightly  ; 
then  she  turned  a  much  broader  smile  upon  Rachel, 
but  Rachel  had  dropped  her  eyes.  Miss  Burram  con¬ 
tinued  : 

“  Do  your  pupils  go  home  to  lunch  ?  ” 

“  Those  who  desire  to  do  so  are  permitted  to  go.” 

The  soft,  pleasant  tones  of  the  Principal,  in  such 
agreeable  contrast  to  the  hard,  cold  voice  of  Miss 
Burram,  caused  the  little  girl  involuntarily  to  look  up, 
and  Miss  Ashton  fairly  flashed  upon  her  a  look  that 
made  her  feel  school  might  not  be  such  an  unhappy 
place  after  all. 

“  Then  I  ” —  a  most  marked  emphasis  on  the  I, 
“  desire  my  Charge,”  an  emphasis  only  a  little  less 
marked  on  the  last  two  words,  “  to  come  home  to 
lunch,  and  to-day,  either  Sarah  or  Jim  will  call  for 
you,”  turning  to  Rachel,  “  at  noon.  Good  morning !  ” 

She  had  swept  from  the  platform  before  Miss 
Ashton,  who  was  not  prepared  for  this  sudden  and 
summary  “Good  morning!”  could  reply,  and  for  a 
moment  she  seemed  to  be  able  to  do  nothing  but  look 
her  surprise  at  Rachel. 

To  Miss  Ashton’s  greater  wonder  Rachel  did  not 
appear  to  mind  in  the  least  Miss  Burram’s  abrupt  de- 
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parture ;  she  stood,  just  as  she  had  been  standing 
from  the  time  of  her  entrance,  only  that  now  her  eyes 
were  lifted  to  the  Principal’s  face  with  a  look  of  anx¬ 
ious  expectation. 

The  Principal  recovered  herself  and  proceeded  to 
business — the  business  of  getting  Rachel’s  name,  age, 
place  of  birth,  and  some  account  of  her  immediate 
progenitors. 

With  the  name  there  was  no  difficulty,  and  “  Rachel 
Minturn  ”  was  inscribed  in  the  big,  official  looking 
book  in  Miss  Ashton’s  large,  bold,  legible  hand ;  but 
Rachel’s  answer  to  the  next  question,  being  that  of 
her  age,  caused  the  Principal  to  suspend  her  penman¬ 
ship  and  look  up  as  if  something  had  caught  her 
breath. 

“  Ten  years  two  months  and  twenty-six  days  by 
six  o’clock  to-night,”  Rachel  had  answered  promptly 
and  distinctly. 

“  Why  do  you  give  your  age  in  that  manner  ?  ”  asked 
the  Principal. 

Rachel  did  not  answer ;  she  could  not  without  men¬ 
tioning  “  Tom,”  and  despite  the  favorable  impression 
jj  the  lady  made  upon  her  she  was  not  sure  how  any 
communication  about  “  Tom  ”  would  be  received  ;  and, 
since  the  issue  of  Miss  Burram’s  command  never  to 
mention  his  name  to  her,  the  child  seemed  to  regard  it 
as  a  sort  of  duty  to  “  Tom  ”  himself  never  to  name 
him  to  any  one  save  Hardman. 
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The  Principal  said  again  very  kindly  : 

“  I  have  never  heard  any  little  girl  tell  her  age  like 
that ;  have  you  some  reason  for  being  so  exact  as  to 
the  months  and  days  ?  ” 

“  That’s  just  how  old  I  am,”  answered  Rachel  des¬ 
perately,  “  that’s  the  true  truth,”  with  a  vehement 
emphasis  on  the  last  two  words,  “just  what  I  told 
you.” 

“Well,  we  shall  not  dispute  the  matter,”  said  Miss 
Ashton  pleasantly,  and  she  wrote  opposite  “  Rachel 
Minturn,”  ten  years  ;  then  she  asked  where  Rachel 
was  born.  Rachel  didn’t  know — she  guessed  down  at 
Cove-Cove  being  the  village  where  she  had  lived  with 
“  Tom,”  but  in  what  State  Cove  was,  or  whether  it 
was  in  a  State  at  all,  Rachel  was  lamentably  ignorant. 

“Well,  your  father’s  Christian  name,  then?  ”  asked 
Miss  Ashton,  determined  to  get  some  bearings  on  this 
sea  of  ignorance. 

But  Rachel  shook  her  head. 

“  His  first  name,  I  mean,”  said  the  Principal,  «  was 
it  John,  or  Richard,  or  Joe,  or  Tom?” — thinking,  in. 
the  heat  of  her  desire  to  get  an  answer,  that  it  might 
be  as  well  to  mention  one  or  two  diminutives  ;  the 
strange  child  might  recognize  them  better  than  the 
full  names.  But  at  the  sound  of  “Tom”  Rachel 
sprang  to  her  feet.  To  have  that  name  mentioned  so 
flippantly  wmnt  to  her  little  soul.  •  She  answered  with 
a  passion  that  amazed  Miss  Ashton  : 
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“  I  told  you  I  didn’t  know  what  his  name  is,  and  I 
don’t  know.”  Then,  as  if  abashed  by  her  involuntary 
show  of  temper,  she  sank  into  the  chair  again  and  hung 
her  head. 

The  Principal  did  not  say  what  she  thought ;  instead, 
she  calmly  put  the  next  question,  but  with  little  hope 
of  any  more  success  than  heretofore  : 

“  What  was  your  mother’s  first  name  ?  ” 

Rachel  shook  her  head,  but  in  a  sad,  gentle  Avay,  as 
if  she  were  \Tery  sorry  for  her  ignorance. 

The  Principal  asked  no  more  ;  instead,  she  Avrote  a 
note  to  Miss  Burram,  telling  her  it  was  the  rule  of  the 
school,  when  pupils  Avere  entered,  to  record  their  age, 
place  of  birth,  and  names  of  parents  ;  and  as  in  this 
case  her  charge  Avas  utterly  ignorant  of  everything  but 
her  name  and  age,  it  would  be  incumbent  on  Miss 
Burram  to  supply  the  necessary  information. 

And  having  signed,  sealed,  and  addressed  the  note, 
she  gave  it  into  Rachel’s  keeping  to  deliver  when  she 
Avent  home  at  noon ;  then  she  proceeded  to  examine 
Rachel.  The  examination  AA’as  short,  Rachel’s  acquire¬ 
ments  beyond  an  ability  to  read  and  write  a  very  little, 
consisting  mainly  of  fairy-lore  learned  from  “  Tom,” 
and  stories  of  the  sea  told  by  Hardman,  and  it  resulted 
in  placing  her  in  the  next  to  the  very  loAvest  grade  in 
school.  But  if  there  were  many  in  the  class  Avho  were 
younger  than  she,  there  Avere  also  some  avIio  were 
older,  and  as  there  Avere  none  old  enough  to  concern 
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themselves  about  anything  more  than  that  they  had  a 
new  classmate,  and  as  the  teacher  was  a  bright,  pleas¬ 
ant  young  woman,  the  little  new  scholar  felt  for  the 
second  time  as  if  school  were  not  so  bad  a  place 
after  all. 

At  noon  Rachel  found,  not  Hardman,  as  she  had 
hoped  and  expected,  waiting  for  her,  but  solemn-look¬ 
ing  Sarah,  with  her  inevitable  apron  covering  her  dress 
down  to  her  ankles,  on  her  shoulders  a  short,  scanty 
black  silk  cape,  and  a  big  gingham  sun-bonnet  on  her 
head.  Many  of  the  pupils  seemed  to  know  her,  and 
they  said  as  they  passed  her,  much  to  Rachel’s  sur¬ 
prise  : 

“  How  do  you  do,  Sarah  ?  ”  or  “  Oh,  it’s  Sarah  !  ”  and 
as  they  walked  along  the  broad,  new  road  which  led 
directly  from  the  school,  Rachel  overheard  one  of  the 
young  ladies  of  the  school  say  to  her  companion  in  a 
tone  of  great  wonder  : 

“  Why,  that  must  be  Miss  Burram’s  Charge  that  is 
with  Sarah  Sinnott,”  and  her  companion  said,  also  in 
a  tone  of  great  wonder : 

“Is  it?”  And  then  both  hurried  so  as  to  overtake 
Rachel,  and  when  they  did  overtake  her,  both  turned 
and  saluted  Sarah,  but  Rachel  knew  that  the  oreetin0" 
was  given  that  they  might  get  a  good  look  at  herself. 

Sarah,  however,  responded  in  her  funereal  way,  and 
thinking  it  an  excellent  opportunity  for  forcing  her 
companion  to  speak — Rachel  had  not  said  a  word  be- 
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yond  her  disappointed,  “  Oh,  Sarah !  ”  when  she  saw 
the  woman  waiting  for  her — she  said  : 

“  Them  two  young  ladies  is  Miss  Gedding  and  Miss 
Fairfax,”  and  as  it  had  been  the  fifth  attempt  since 
leaving  the  school  that  Sarah  had  made  to  draw  the 
child  into  conversation,  she  was  hardly  disappointed 
when  she  received  no  answer.  At  the  high,  narrow 
gate  which  opened  on  the  footpath  that  led  to  Miss 
Burram’s  house,  Sarah  imparted  the  only  piece  of  in¬ 
formation  that  Rachel  cared  to  hear ;  it  was  that  Miss 
Burram  had  gone  to  the  city — the  city  meaning  the 
nearest  one,  which  was  fifteen  miles  distant — gone  in 
her  carriage;  that  accounted  to  Rachel  for  Sarah’s 
having  been  at  the  school  instead  of  Jim,  and  Sarah 
added  that  she  guessed  Miss  Burram’s  journey  was  all 
along  of  a  letter — a  letter  which  Jim  brought  down 
from  the  post-office  after  he  drove  Miss  Burram  home 
in  the  morning. 

“  Because,”  as  Sarah  asserted,  “  the  carriage  was  put 
away,  and  Miss  Burram  had  a  sort  of  settled  down  for 
the  day,  like  she  always  does  when  she  ain’t  a-goin’ 
out,  when  Jim  comes  back  from  the  post-office  with  a 
letter  for  her.  And  when  I  takes  it  to  her  and  she 
reads  it,  she  just  says  for  me  to  tell  Jim  to  have  the 
carriage  ready,  and  she’s  gone  now  near  an  hour.” 

Her  account  was  rewarded  by  one  question  from 
Rachel : 

“When  will  they  be  back?”  not  that  she  cared 
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about  the  time  of  Miss  Burram’s  return,  but  she  wanted 
to  tell  Hardman  about  her  school  experience. 

“  Couldn’t  say,”  replied  Sarah  ;  «  neither  of  them  left 
any  word.” 

It  was  evening  when  they  returned,  and  long  after 
the  dinner  hour.  Rachel  had  refused  to  dine,  since 
Miss  Burram  had  left  no  word  for  her  to  do  so,  and 
Sarah,  who  was  prepared  to  serve  the  meal  at  the  usual 
hour,  was,  as  she  told  Mrs.  McElvain,  that  dumb 
struck  she  didn’t  know  where  she  was  standing,  when 
the  child  said  to  her  : 

“  Miss  Burram  didn’t  say  I  was  to  have  dinner  with¬ 
out  her,  so  I  won’t  l^ave  any  till  she  comes  back.” 

“  Ami  then,  Mrs.  McElvain,”  Sarah  went  on,  “  as 
soon  as  I  got  the  use  of  my  tongue  I  thought  to  me- 
self  I  d  just  try  her  a  little,  and  I  says,  ‘  But,  Miss,  may¬ 
be  Miss  Burram ’d  have  business  that ’d  keep  her  in  the 
city  till  mornin’,  and  may  I  never  be  burned  nor 
drowned  alive,  Mrs.  McElvain,  but  what  does  she  say 
to  me  at  that — ‘  Then,  Sarah,  I’ll  go  to  bed  without 
any  dinner.’ 

“  And  there  she  is,  Mrs.  McElvain,  a-sitting  up  in  the 
parlor,  a-loolcing  out  at  the  water  for  all  the  world  as 
if  she  was  expectin’  a  ship  cornin’  over  the  seas  to 
her.” 

And  looking  out  on  the  water  from  one  of  the  parlor 
windows  Rachel  continued,  till  the  daylight  had  quite 
faded  and  Sarah  came  in  to  light  the  lamps. 
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“  Don’t  you  think,  Miss,  you  had  better  have  a  little 
dinner  now  ?  ”  the  woman  ventured. 

Rachel  answered  without  even  turning  her  head : 

“  I  told  you  I  didn’t  want  any  dinner  till  Miss  Bur- 
ram  came  back.” 

At  that  very  moment  Miss  Burram’s  carriage  had 
entered  the  grounds  ;  Sarah  heard  the  sound  of  the 
wheels,  and  hastened  to  meet  her  mistress.  Rachel, 
hearing  it  also,  turned  from  the  window  and  felt  in  her 
pocket  for  Miss  Ashton’s  note. 

Miss  Burram  seemed  excited ;  unusual  red  spots 
burned  on  her  cheeks,  and  there  was  a  look  of  sup¬ 
pressed  temper  in  her  eyes.  Without  even  waiting  to 
remove  her  bonnet  she  entered  the  dining-room. 

“  Shall  I  call  Miss  Rachel  ?  ”  asked  Sarah,  “  because 
she  wouldn’t  take  no  dinner  as  you  hadn’t  left  word  for 
her  to  do  so,  and  she  said  if  you  didn’t  come  she’d  go 
to  bed  without  any,  because,  as  I  said  before,  you  hadn’t 
left  no  word  for  her.” 

Miss  Burram  stared,  then  she  said  : 

“  Yes,  call  her,”  and  when  the  girl  came,  she  said 
“  Good  evening !  ”  shortly,  motioned  to  her  to  take  her 
place  at  the  table,  and  said  not  another  word  till  the 
latter  handed  her  Miss  Ashton’s  note  ;  then  she  asked 
quickly  and  with  something  like  suppressed  alarm  in 
her  manner : 

“  Who  is  it  from  ?  ” 

“  The  Principal  of  the  school.” 
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“  Ah  !  ”  Miss  Burrara  said,  and  her  lips  compressed 
as  she  read  it  and  the  spots  on  her  cheeks  grew  redder. 
“  I  shall  give  you  the  answer  in  the  morning.” 

She  folded  the  note  and  put  it  into  her  pocket  and 
the  meal  was  finished  in  silence. 

Rachel  said  her  customary  low  “  Good  night,  Miss 
Burram  !  ”  and  received  the  customary  cold  “  Good 
night,  Rachel !  ”  in  reply  and  went  wearily  up  to 
bed. 

Her  lamp  was  there  burning  brightly,  and  from  her 
window  she  could  see  the  lights  of  a  passing  vessel ; 
and  this  being  a  particularly  clear  night  she  could  see 
with  great  distinctness  the  flash  light  of  the  lighthouse 
five  miles  distant.  The  wash  of  the  waves  on  the 
beach  was  the  only  sound  she  heard,  and  as  she  listened 
to  it  with  her  face  glued  against  the  window  pane,  she 
fancied  there  were  voices  in  the  sound — voices  of 
homesick,  heartsick  children  like  herself  callinsr  for 
those  they  loved.  Her  miserable  feelings  were  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  fact  that  not  once  all  day  did  she  have  a 
word  with  Hardman — the  only  day  since  they  had  be¬ 
come  such  friends  that  they  had  not  some  conversation , 
and  to-day  of  all  others  when  she  had  so  much  to  talk 
to  him  about. 

And  Miss  Burram’s  manner  seemed  harder  to  bear 
than  usual.  Who  was  Miss  Burram  ?  Why  did  she 
take  charge  of  her  if  she  cared  so  little  for  her  as  she 
seemed  to  do  ?  were  questions  which  came  into  the 
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child’s  mind  with  a  strength  and  persistency  that  they 
never  had  before.  Miss  Ashton’s  questions  about  her 
father  and  mother  aroused  strange  thoughts.  While 
shielded  and  satisfied  by  “  Tom’s  ”  love  and  care, 
Kachel  had  little  thought  or  curiosity  about  her 
parents ;  but  now  she  did  wonder,  and  wonder  a  good 
deal  about  them — who  were  they  ?  Did  Miss  Burram 
know  them,  and  why  should  Miss  Burram  be  willing  to 
take  care  of  her  ? 

She  turned  in  perplexity  from  the  window,  her  eyes 
falling  upon  the  different  articles  of  comfort  and 
luxury  ;  certainly,  she  wanted  for  nothing,  and  her 
surroundings  were  very  different  from  those  she  had 
in  “  Tom’s  ”  plain  little  home.  But  she  would  have 
given  them  all  for  that  plain  little  home  with  “  Tom  ” 
again ;  then  she  turned  back  to  the  window  and  drew 
from  her  bosom  Tom’s  keepsake,  the  golden  hearts. 
Again  and  again  she  kissed  it  with  the  same  tenderness 
with  which  she  would  have  kissed  “  Tom’s  ”  face,  while 
her  tears  that  she  could  no  longer  keep  back  rained 
upon  it ;  then  she  sank  upon  her  knees  and  said  the 
prayer  which  “  Tom  ”  had  taught  her : 

“  Dear,  good  God,  take  care  of  £  Tom.’  ” 

After  that  she  let  her  head  fall  forward  on  the  broad 
ledge  of  the  window  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  was 
soundiy  asleep.  Thus  Sarah  found  her  when  she  came 
in  to  take  away  the  lamp,  and  not  being  at  heart  either 
ill-natured  or  hard,  she  was  touched  almost  to  tears 
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herself  when  she  saw  the  traces  of  tears  on  the  face  of 
the  little  sleeper. 

“  Poor  little  creature !  ”  she  said  to  herself,  “  it’s 
the  queer  life  she  has  with  Miss  Burram  anyway  ;  ”  and 
then  she  ventured  to  take  her  up  and  undress  her,  half 
fearing,  however,  that  Rachel  would  awake  and  make 
one  of  the  speeches  which  made  Sarah  feel  how  abso¬ 
lutely  she  must  maintain  her  distance  from  Miss  Bur- 
ram’s  Charge.  But  Rachel  slept  too  profoundly  to  be 
disturbed,  and  beyond  an  occasional  motion  that  made 
Sarah  in  alarm  cease  all  operations  for  the  moment, 
the  child  did  not  once  open  her  eyes,  and  Sarah  having 
put  her  into  bed,  felt  so  great  a  sense  of  satisfaction 
that,  when  having  extinguished  the  light  she  left  the 
room,  she  was  obliged  to  have  her  usual  fit  of  laughter 
behind  her  apron  ;  then,  going  to  the  kitchen  where 
she  bad  left  Hardman  at  his  supper,  she  told  him  of 
her  most  unwonted  experience  with  Rachel.  He  was 
interested  at  once,  but  when  Sarah  attempted,  as  she 
did  directly  after,  to  win  some  information  from  him 
of  what  his  mistress  had  been  doing  in  the  city,  Hard¬ 
man,  as  he  always  did,  turned  it  off  with  a  laugh. 
Then  Sarah  resorted  to  the  tea  leaves,  insisting  that  he 
should  toss  his  cup  before  she  replenished  it ;  because 
as  she  said  there  was  an  unusual  amount  of  leaves  in 
his  cup. 

“  All  right,  “he  said,“  I  don’t  mind  so  long  as  you’re 
satisfied  to  doit;  but  it  seems  to  me,  Sarah,  there 
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can’t  be  much  use  in  telling  a  man’s  fortune  every 
day.” 

“  Jeem,”  replied  Sarah,  very  slowly,  “  you  don’t 
understand  things — every  day  is  a  different  day  ain’t 
it?” 

Jim  nodded. 

“  Then  it  stands  to  reason  that  every  day  you  can 
have  a  different  fortune,  don’t  it  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Jim  slowly,  as  if  not  quite  convinced  by 
a  logic  which  asserted  that  every  day’s  fortune  would 
be  a  different  one,  and  yet  professed  to  tell  from  the 
toss  of  one  cup  the  future  events  of  a  lifetime  ;  but 
Sarah  did  not  give  him  time  to  reason,  for  she  took  up 
the  cup  and  began  first  holding  it  very  close  to  her, 
and  then  putting  it  at  arm’s  length  from  her. 

“  It’s  plain  that  you  were  in  the  city  to-day,  Jeem  ; 
there’s  the  carriage,  right  in  the  midst  of  carts  and 
wagons  and  lots  of  people.”  She  stole  a  glance  at  him 
as  she  spoke,  but  his  face  bore  nothing  more  than  the 
good-natured  look  it  had  from  the  beginning. 

“  And  you  went  into  a  house,  Jeem — a  house  with  lots 

of  people,  dirty  people  at  that - ”  Hardman  visibly 

started  ;  Sarah  saw  the  start  but  pretended  she  didn’t 
and  went  on : 

“It’s  strange  business  Miss  Burram’s  on,  Jeem.” 

Hardman  was  bolt  upright  now,  looking  at  Sarah  as 
if  she  were  some  supernatural  being,  but  he  did  not 
speak. 
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“  Here  !  you’ll  have  to  toss  again — that’s  all  I  can 
tell  out  of  that  cup,”  said  Sarah. 

“  I  won’t  toss  it  any  more,”  replied  Hardman  stoutly. 

“  Why,  ain’t  I  tellin’  the  truth  ?  ” 

“  I  sha’n’t  say  whether  you  are  or  not,  but  when  it 
comes  to  talking  of  the  mistress’s  private  affairs  out 
of  a  teacup,  Jim  Hardman  ain’t  the  man  to  stand  by 
and  see  it  done.” 

“  May  I  never  be  burned  nor  drowned  alive !  ” 
ejaculated  Sarah,  but  Hardman  said  he  had  finished 
his  supper  and  he  was  going  to  the  stable. 

Rachel’s  sleep  having  been  much  disturbed  by  dreams 
of  “  Tom,”  they  brought  to  her  mind  when  she  woke 
in  the  morning  all  the  perplexing  thoughts  she  had 
just  before  going  to  sleep,  and  she  remembered  she  had 
not  undressed  herself.  She  wondered  who  had,— 
certainly  not  Miss  Burram— Rachel  felt  Miss  Burram 
would  never  do  that — and  somehow  there  was  relief  in 
the  certainty  that  she  hadn’t  done  it,  for  “  Tom  ” 
having  sometimes  performed  that  motherly  office  for 
her,  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  it  would  have  been,  had 
Miss  Burram  done  it,  a  painful  usurpation  of  his  rights  ; 
much  more  so  than  had  Sarah  done  it.  To  be  absolutel y 
certain,  she  asked  Sarah,  and  Sarah,  fearing  she  was 
going  to  be  reprimanded,  answered  with  some  trepida¬ 
tion  : 

“  I  done  it,  Miss,  because  I  found  you  asleep  and  I 
thought  it  a  pity  to  waken  you.” 
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“  Then  I’m  much  obliged  to  you,  Sarah,”  said  Each  el, 
and  she  turned  and  went  out  of  the  kitchen  as  suddenly 
as  she  had  entered  it. 

“  May  I  never  be  burned  nor  drowned  alive !  ” 
ejaculated  Sarah.  Later  she  said  to  Mrs.  McElvain  : 

“  She’s  the  most  onaccountablest  child  that  ever  I 
see — she  flies  at  you  when  you  ain’t  done  nothin’  only  on 
the  best  of  intentions,  and  when  you’ve  done  somethin’ 
on  no  intentions  at  all,  she  comes  to  you  and  thanks 
you.” 

But  Mrs.  McElvain  had  no  remark  to  make,  other 
than  the  one  she  had  made  a  good  many  times  before ; 
that  there  was  no  understanding  the  rich  people  or 
their  children.  Sarah  however,  took  her  up  : 

“  Kich  people,  Mrs.  McElvain  ?  who  knows  whether 
Miss  Burram’s  Charge  comes  of  rich  people,  or  not — I 
just  have  my  own  idea  about  that.” 

“  Oh,  well !  Sarah,”  replied  Mrs.  McElvain  in  her 
hoarse  voice  and  her  easy-going  manner,  “  sure  it  makes 
no  difference  to  us  so  long  as  we’re  paid  for  what  we 
does.” 

But  Sarah,  though  she  said  no  more  just  then, 
resented  in  her  own  mind  all  the  seeming  mystery 
about  Miss  Burram’s  Charge. 

To  Eachel’s  great  delight  it  was  Jim  who  took  her 
to  school  that  morning,  Miss  Burram  having  ordered 
that  when  she  did  not  require  the  coachman’s  attendance 
he  should  drive  her  Charge  to  school,  but  that  it  would 
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be  Sarah’s  duty  to  bring  her  home.  The  Charge  herself 
longed  to  ask  if  she  might  not  come  home  without 
Sarah ;  she  knew  the  way,  but,  as  she  had  not  asked 
Miss  Burram  for  a  favor  of  any  kind  she  did  not  dream 
of  asking  this.  In  the  buggy  with  Jim  she  talked  so 
fast,  that  before  they  had  gone  half  the  distance  she 
had  told  him  everything  that  had  happened  the  day 
before,  producing  even  the  sealed  note  which  Miss 
Burram  had  given  her,  thinking  that  Jim  might  be 
able  to  guess  what  could  make  the  ladies  write  to  each 
other.  But  Jim  said  if  he  was  thinking  forever,  he 
“  couldn’t  come  to  no  sort  of  an  idee  about  it.” 

u  Of  course  it’s  about  me,”  said  Rachel,  turning 
the  note  that  she  held  into  various  positions,  “  and  I 
guess  it’s  because  I  don’t  know  what  my  father  and 
mother’s  names  were — maybe  Miss  Burram  knows, 
Jim.” 

“  Maybe  she  does,”  he  answered. 

“  Then  why  doesn’t  she  tell  me  something  about 
them  %  ”  burst  out  Rachel.  Hardman  pulled  up  the 
horse  to  a  walk,  and  then  he  turned  to  her  with  a  more 
solemn  air  than  he  usuallv  wore. 

4» 

“  If  I  were  you,  Miss,  I  wouldn’t  bother  about  it ; 
Miss  Burram  is  kind  in  her  own  fashion,  and  to  take 
her  all  in  all,  she’s  a  good  deal  better  than  folks  gives 
her  credit  for ;  she’s  a  providing  for  you,  Miss — she 
don’t  let  you  want  for  nothing,  and  if  she  knows 
something  about  you  that  she  wants  to  keep  to  herself 
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it  ain’t  nobody  else’s  business.  If  I  was  you,  Miss,  I’d 
just  quit  having  all  them  kind  of  thoughts.” 

Rachel,  child  as  she  was,  had  sense  enough  to  see  the 
wisdom  of  Jim’s  reasoning,  and  to  show  him  that  she 
was  even  then  taking  his  advice,  she  began  to  tell  him 
how  kind  Sarah  had  been  in  the  matter  of  putting  her 
to  bed  the  night  before. 

Beyond  one  conversation  in  the  beginning  of  their 
acquaintance  about  Sarah,  when  Rachel  very  freely 
expressed  her  opinion  of  the  womanJs  oddities,  and 
her  dislike  of  her,  Sarah’s  name  had  been  mentioned 
very  rarely  by  either  Rachel  or  Jim.  On  that  solitary 
occasion  he  had  defended  Sarah,  not  denying  she  was 
odd,  but  insisting  that  she  was  good  at  bottom,  with 
11  no  snags,”  as  he  expressed  it ;  now,  it  gave  him  much 
satisfaction  to  find  that  he  had  not  been  wrong  in  his 
declaration  of  Sarah’s  hidden  virtues;  here  was  an 
instance  of  them. 

“  Couldn’t  you,  Jim,”  prompted  by  a  very  sudden 
thought,  “  give  Sarah  a  sail  in  the  little  new  boat  ?  I 
guess  she’d  like  it.” 

“  I  never  thought  of  anything  like  that,’  replied 
Jim,  “  I  only  thought  of  that  boat  as  belonging  to  you, 
and  it  wouldn’t  seem  kind  of  right  to  put  anybody 
else  in  it.” 

They  were  at  the  school  then,  and  there  was  no  time 
for  further  discussion  ;  Rachel  sprang  out  of  the  buggy 
the  moment  it  stopped,  waved  her  hand  to  Jim,  smiled 
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and  nodded  to  some  of  her  classmates  who  were 
standing  by,  and  took  her  way  into  the  schoolyard 
with  an  erect,  self-possessed  carriage  that  filled  Hardman 
with  admiration. 

He  said  to  himself  as  he  drove  off : 

“  Whoever  she  comes  from  there’s  good  blood  in  her : 
she  just  carried  herself  like  a  little  queen  and  this  only 
her  second  day  among  them.” 

His  soliloquy  was  interrupted  by  hearing  just  behind 
him  in  Herrick’s  bland  voice  : 

“  Good  morning,  Mr.  Hardman  !  ” 

It  was  part  of  Herrick's  policy  to  be  as  polite  to 
domestics  as  to  their  employers  ;  it  cost  him  nothing 
and  it  brought  him  custom ;  to  Miss  Burram’s  coach¬ 
man  he  was  always  particularly  polite. 

Hardman  stopped  his  horse  and  in  a  moment  Herrick 
was  beside  the  buggy. 

“  Good  morning !  ”  repeated  the  storekeeper  as 
blandly  as  before. 

“  Good  morning  !  ”  responded  Hardman,  fixing  Her¬ 
rick’s  eyes  with  the  steady,  searching  look  of  his  own. 

“  Been  leaving  Miss  Burram’s  Charge  at  school,  I 
see  ;  I  am  glad  Miss  Burram  is  so  sensible  as  to  send 
her  Charge  to  school  right  here  in  Rentonville — it  will 
help  to  make  the  town  feel  more  kindly  to  her.” 

Hardman  did  not  reply. 

“  Miss  Burram  is  a  fine  woman,  and  it  is  a  pity  her 
admirable  qualities  are  not  better  known  by  the  resi- 
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dents  of  Rentonville ;  but,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  she 
has  too  much  on  her  mind,  as  for  instance  the  business 
she  went  to  the  city  on  yesterday.” 

Jim  nearly  dropped  the  reins  in  his  amazement, 
which  Herrick  observing,  he  said  in  a  lower  and  a  very 
confidential  tone : 

“  You  needn’t  be  afraid,  Mr.  Hardman  ;  what  I  know 
I  keep  to  myself ;  and  I  have  so  great  a  regard  for 
Miss  Burram,  that  anything  which  relates  to  her  is 
sacred  with  me ;  but  I  honor  you,  Mr.  Hardman,  for  the 
silence  which  you  preserve  on  everything  that  pertains 
to  your  mistress’s  affairs.” 

By  this  time  Jim  was  flushed  from  an  honest  sense 
of  indignation. 

“  I  ain’t  got  no  commission  to  answer  you,  Mr.  Her¬ 
rick,  but  it  seems  to  me  Miss  Burram’s  affairs  hadn’t 
ought  to  trouble  people  so  much.” 

The  shopkeeper  gave  one  of  his  little  feminine 
laughs. 

“  You  don’t  understand  human  nature,  Mr.  Hardman ; 
and  not  understanding  human  nature,  you  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  how  a  whole  town  will  talk  when  it  has  such 
a  mystery  as  Miss  Burram  is.  But,  passing  all  that 
over,  Mr.  Hardman,  I  should  like  Miss  Burram  to 
know  that  I  am  in  possession  of  every  fact  relating  to 
Khett’s  sale  to  Renton’s  agents,  and  I  should  like  to 
communicate  those  facts  to  her  ;  perhaps  you  might 
incidentally  mention  this  to  Miss  Burram.” 
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“  I  don’t  go  on  no  incidentals,”  said  Hardman  bluntly, 
“  I  either  give  my  message,  or  I  don’t  give  it.” 

“Never  mind,  then,  Mr.  Hardman;  I  shall  com¬ 
municate  directly  with  your  mistress  ;  good  morning !  ” 
And  Herrick  was  as  bland  in  his  departing  salutation 
as  he  had  been  in  his  greeting. 

Hardman  was  mad  ;  his  temper  betrayed  itself  in  the 
vehemence  with  which  he  urged  his  horse — it  kept  pace 
with  his  desire  to  lay  the  whip  on  Herrick.  His  in¬ 
dignation  would  have  been  greater  had  he  known  that 
Herrick  had  gone  purposely  to  school  that  morning  to 
see  for  himself  Miss  Burram’s  Charge.  H  is  daughters 
had  told  him  the  afternoon  before  that  Miss  Burram 
had  brought  her  Charge  to  school,  for,  though  not  in 
the  same  class  with  Bachel,  they  had  heard  of  her  com¬ 
ing,  as  indeed  had  nearly  every  pupil  in  the  school, 
and  when  Herrick,  somewhat  to  his  little  daughters’ 
surprise,  proposed  walking  to  school  with  them  that 
morning  they  did  not  guess  his  object ;  not  even  when 
seeing  Rachel  jump  from  the  buggy  he  bade  his 
daughters  a  hasty  good-by  and  hurried  after  Hardman. 

But  Hardman  speedily  suspected  the  source  of  the 
shopkeeper’s  knowledge  of  Miss  Burram’s  visit  to  the 
city,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  put  up  the  horse  and  buggy 
he  went  to  Sarah.  That  peculiar  woman  was  just 
finishing  to  Mrs.  McElvain  an  account  of  her  visit  to 
Herrick’s  store  the  day  before,  and  her  gossip  with 
Mr.  Herrick  himself. 
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“  He’s  very  polite  as  you  know,  Mrs.  McElvain,  and 
he  always  has  something  to  say  about  Miss  Burram.” 

“  And  I  suppose  you  also  have  something  to  say  to 
Mr.  Herrick  about  Miss  Burram,”  put  in  Hardman, 
who  was  just  entering  the  kitchen  and  overheard  her 
last  remark.  “You  told  him  Miss  Burram  went  to  the 
city  yesterday,  didn’t  you  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  I  did,  why  shouldn’t  I,  when  he  asked 
me  about  her,  and  I  told  him  she  took  the  carriage 
just  like  she  always  does  the  first  of  every  month  when 
she  always  goes  to  the  city.” 

“  You’re  a  fool,  Sarah,”  said  Hardman  tartly. 

“  May  I  never  be  burned  nor  drowned  alive !  ”  ejacu¬ 
lated  Sarah,  aghast  at  such  a  speech  from  sober,  even¬ 
going  Jim  Hardman. 

“  I  say  again  you’re  a  fool,  Sarah  ;  what  business  is 
it  of  yours  to  tell  that  sneak  Herrick  anything  about 
Miss  Burram  ?  ” 

“  And  I  say,  Jim,  you’re  a-losin’  your  senses ,'  and 
it’s  all  along  o’  Miss  Burram’s  Charge ;  you  ain’t  acted 
like  yourself  since  she  come.” 

Mrs.  McElvain,  who  was  constitutionally  opposed  to 
discord,  interposed : 

“  Don’t  mind,  Jim  ;  sure  a  woman  has  to  talk,  she 
can’t  help  it ;  as  my  good  man  used  to  say,  that’s  one 
of  the  things  a  woman  was  made  for.” 

Hardman,  feeling  unequal  to  an  argument  with  two 
of  the  sex,  left  the  kitchen  without  answering. 
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“  There’s  for  you,  Mi’s.  McElvain,”  burst  out  Sarah, 
“  he  calls  me  a  fool  for  not  doing  things  on  the  bias  the 
way  he  does  them  himself ;  but  I’ll  make  him  take  back 
them  words,”  and  as  an  outlet  for  her  feelings  Sarah 
rattled  about  the  kitchen  range  till  the  noise  was 
deafening. 

Eachel  presented  Miss  Burram’s  note  to  Miss  Ashton, 
and  as  that  lady  read  it  her  cheeks  reddened.  The 
note  said  : 

“In  introducing  Rachel  Minturn  as  my  Charge  I 
deemed  that  sufficient  credentials  had  been  presented 
with  her  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  even  so  elect 
an  establishment  as  the  Public  School  of  Rentonville. 
The  Christian  names  of  her  parents  being  not  of  con¬ 
cern  to  the  school  authorities,  and  still  less  of  concern 
to  you,  Madam,  nor  of  moment  as  an  indorsement  to 
any  certificate  of  the  character  of  my  Charge,  I  exer¬ 
cise  my  right  of  citizenship  in  a  free  country  to  with¬ 
hold  those  names.  In  inscribing  ‘  Rachel  Minturn  ’ 
upon  your  books  as  my  Charge,  the  rule  which  governs 
your  school  in  that  respect  will  be  entirely  kept. 

“  Bedilla  Burram.” 

As  Miss  Ashton  had  told  Rachel  she  need  not  wait, 
when  the  latter  presented  the  note,  Rachel  was  not 
there  to  see  its  effect.  It  made  the  Principal  indignant 
for  a  moment,  then  it  amused  her,  and  when  Mr. 
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Hubrey,  one  of  the  trustees,  came  in,  she  showed  it  to 
him. 

Hubrey  had  been  a  school  trustee  just  six  months, 
having1  been  elected  to  office  through  his  wife’s  efforts. 
He  had  been  a  grocer  in  an  adjoining  city  till  five  years 
before,  when  his  wife’s  rich  bachelor  uncle  died  and 
left  to  the  Hubreys  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Mrs.  Hubrey  had  no  children,  but  she  had  several 
ambitious  desires,  the  chief  of  which,  when  she  came 
into  possession  of  her  fortune,  was  to  shine  in  society. 
This  she  thought  she  could  best  do  in  a  foreign  country 
where  her  grocery  antecedents  would  be  entirely  un¬ 
known,  but  to  that  proposition  her  husband,  with  the 

onlv  determination  his  wife  had  ever  known  him  to 
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have  outside  of  his  business,  stubbornly  objected,  and 
silenced,  but  by  no  means  conquered,  she  turned  her 
efforts  to  achieving  what  social  success  she  might  in 
her  own  country. 

She  made  her  husband  give  up  his  business— his 
tastes  and  inclinations  would  have  led  him  to  keep  it 
on  a  large  scale — and  purchase  a  fine  house  in  Hew 
Utterton.  Then  she  used  all  her  wits  to  win  political 
influence  for  him,  feeling  that  with  such  influence, 
backed  by  their  money,  both  he  and  she  must  become 
a  kind  of  power  in  the  township.  While  Hubrey’s 
vanity  was  great  enough  to  make  him  as  desirous  as 
his  wife  of  the  glowing  future  which  she  painted,  his 
stupidity  and  ignorance  of  everything  save  his  own 
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long-followed  line  of  business  frequently  came  near 
spoiling  all  her  plans.  When  he  was  finally  elected 
she  made  certain  laws  for  him — the  primary  one,  that 
he  must  make  no  speech  in  the  school  unless  she  pre¬ 
pared  it,  and  that  he  must  give  no  vote  in  the  School 
Board  that  was  not  subject  to  her  approval.  Hubrey 
consented,  deeming  such  matters  of  little  moment  so 
long  as  he  was  actually  a  member  of  the  School  Board, 
but  when  he  became  familiar  with  the  Board  meet- 
ings,  and  listened  from  the  school  platform  to  speeches 
made  by  his  fellow  trustees,  his  vanity  caused  him  to 
feel  that  he  could  and  should  do  likewise,  independ¬ 
ently  of  his  wife’s  dictation.  So  far,  she  had  not  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  make  more  than  the  one  brief  address 
which  he  delivered  on  the  day  of  his  introduction  to  the 
scholars,  but  she  had  told  him  frequently  that  she  was 
preparing  a  speech  which  she  confidently  asserted 
would  be  better  than  anything  ever  delivered  in  the 
Bentonville  schoolhouse. 

Now,  as  he  read  Miss  Burram’s  note,  it  occurred  to 
him  that  here  was  an  opportunity  to  act  for  once  with¬ 
out  his  wife’s  dictation,  and  successfully  to  do  that,  he 
must  act  without  her  knowledge.  He  wondered  whv 
Miss  Ashton  laughed;  he  saw  no  humor  in  Miss 
Burram’s  communication  and  he  looked  very  gravel  v 
at  the  Principal.  Then  he  put  his  plump  hands  firmly 
on  his  knees  and  pushed  himself  forward  till  his  short 
round  figure  seemed  to  poise  itself  on  the  extreme  end 
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of  the  chair,  and  his  round  clean-shaven  face  was 
brought  almost  within  touching  distance  of  Miss 
Ashton’s. 

“  Miss  Ashton,  a  proceeding  ought  to  be  entered 
into  against  Miss  Burram.” 

The  Principal  did  not  reply  ;  surprise  at  such  a  ludic¬ 
rous  proposition,  and  amusement  at  the  earnestness 
with  which  it  was  uttered,  leaving  her  nothing  to  say. 

“  Miss  Burram  ought  to  be  brought  up  before  a 
Committee,”  resumed  Hubrejr,  “  to  show  cause  why 
she  refuses  to  abide  by  the  regulations  of  the  school, 
and  I’m  going  to  propose  that  step  to-night  at  the 
meeting.  Just  let  me  have  that  note,  Miss  Ashton, 
please.” 

Miss  Ashton  gave  up  the  note,  a  slight  smile  the 
only  evidence  of  her  inward  convulsion  of  mirth  at  the 
idea  of  summoning  Miss  Burram. 

Hubrey  had  never  felt  so  important ;  he  stepped 
along  the  Bentonville  streets  with  an  unusual  author¬ 
itative  energy  in  his  manner,  and  when  he  reached 
home  his  wife  saw  at  once  that  he  had  something  on 
his  mind. 

“  What  is  it,  William  ?  ”  she  asked  :  in  the  old  gro¬ 
cery  days  she  always  called  him  Bill.  To  her  amaze¬ 
ment  he  answered : 

“  I’m  preparing,  Mrs.  Hubrey,  for  a  duty  I  have  to 
perform  to-night  at  the  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the 
School  Board.” 
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“  What  duty  ?  ” 

“  Mrs.  Hubrey,  there  are  times  when  a  man  has  to 
make  his  preparations  without  his  wife’s  knowledge — 
this  is  one  of  them,  Mrs.  Hubrey,  this  is  one  of  them.” 

“  William !”  Mrs.  Hubrey  found  voice  enough  to 
say,  “  have  you  forgotten  your  compact  with  me  when 
I  got  you  elected  to  that  School  Board  ?  ” 

“Ho,  Mrs.  Hubrey,  I  have  not  forgotten;  but  this  is 
a  time  when  compacts  don’t  count,  Mrs.  Hubrey — don’t 
count.” 

“  Don’t  count  ?  ”  she  repeated,  her  voice  now  shrill 
with  anger  ;  “  I  think,  Mr.  Hubrey,  you  are  reckon¬ 
ing  without  your  wife  ;  ”  and  she  went  out  of  the  room 
with  a  toss  of  her  head,  and  a  slam  of  the  door  that 
seemed  to  make  the  house  shake,  and  that  certainly 
made  the  little  man  quiver. 

Mrs.  Hubrey  was  troubled  ;  this  surprising  conduct  of 
her  husband  was  exactly  like  his  stubborn  determina¬ 
tion  not  to  go  to  Europe,  and  knowing  how  little  capable 
he  was  of  any  ideas  outside  of  groceries,  she  feared  he 
was  about  to  make  some  blunder  that  might  cause 
them  both  to  appear  ridiculous.  In  the  evening  when 
he  was  about  to  depart,  she  made  another  effort : 

“  William,  if  you  make  a  fool  of  yourself,  it  will  be 
all  over  Rentonville  to-morrow.” 

For  answer,  he  waved  his  little  fat  hand  and  went 
his  way. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


The  trustees’  meeting  was  held  in  an  upper  room  of 
the  Town  Hall,  and  Hubrey  was  the  hrst  one  to  arrive  ; 
ten  minutes  later,  the  President  of  the  Board,  Amos 
Dickel,  the  Secretary,  Jeremiah  Round  right,  and  two 
others  had  arrived. 

The  fifth  and  last  to  enter  was  Simon  Russell,  a 
small  slim  man  with  the  voice  of  a  woman  and  the 
tongue  of  a  wag.  All  but  Russell  were  solemn-looking 
and  ponderous,  as  befitted  men  who  felt  in  a  wooden¬ 
headed  way  the  responsibility  of  their  position. 
Whenever  Russell  arose  to  debate  a  motion  it  was 
difficult  for  his  associates  to  tell  whether  he  were  in 
earnest  or  only  facetious,  and  most  frequently  they 
mistook  his  facetiousness  for  eloquent  earnestness. 

When,  after  the  preliminaries  of  the  meeting, 
Hubrey,  who  had  never  done  more  than  second  a  motion 
or  vote  “aye,”  or  “nay,”  rose,  and  demanded  the 
floor,  Russell’s  little  black  eyes  twinkled. 

Mr.  Hubrey  began: 

“  Mr.  President,  and  Chairman,  and  Gentlemen,”  and 
Russell  had  an  inward  spasm. 

“  I  have  here  a  note,”  Hubrey  continued,  the  perspira- 
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tion  starting  upon  his  face,  and  his  voice  guttural  from 
the  combined  effects  of  natural  throatiness  and  excite¬ 
ment,  “  an  epistle  from  a  lady  in  this  community,  an 
epistle  which  is  a  reflection  upon  the  spirit  of  public 
justice  in  this  communit}7 - ” 

Here  Russell,  despite  a  succession  of  inward  spasms, 
managed  to  cry  :  “  Hear,  hear !  ”  but  the  other  trustees 
sat  like  wooden  images. 

“  An  epistle,”  Hubrey  went  on,  “  which  calls  for  us 
in  our  manhood  and  our  spirit,  as  citizens  of  this  com¬ 
munity,  to  answer,  by  calling  the  writer  of  it  before  a 
committee  of  these  gentlemen  ” — waving  his  hand  to 
the  wooden  images — ■“  to  answer  to  the  charges  herein 
contained.”  He  sat  down,  the  perspiration  now  roll¬ 
ing  from  his  face.  One  of  the  images  roused  him¬ 
self. 

“  Will  Mr.  Hubrey  inform  us  of  the  nature  of  the 
charges  he  speaks  of  ?  ” 

Russell  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  motion  to  have  the 
note  read,  and  that  seconded,  and  carried,  Hubrey  read 
the  note. 

“  Why  it’s  about  Miss  Burram,”  said  one  the  trustees 
involuntarily,  and  as  if  he  were  trying  to  hold  his 
breath,  while  the  President  and  the  Chairman  looked 
more  solemn  than  ever.  Russell  again  asked  for  the 
floor. 

“  Gentlemen,”  he  began,  “  Mr.  Hubrey,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  makes  a  motion  to  have  Miss  Burram  sum- 
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moned  before  a  Committee  of  us  honorable  gentlemen, 
and  I  second  that  motion.” 

Then  Cobbs,  the  gentleman  who  had  made  the  re¬ 
mark  about  Miss  Burram,  asked  for  the  floor  in  order 
to  have  further  explained  the  nature  of  the  charge 
against  Miss  Burram,  on  which  Hubrey,  forgetting  in 
his  excitement  every  rule  of  the  by-laws,  jumped  up 
and  cried : 

“For  defying  the  laws,  Mr.  Cobbs;  defying  the 

laws,  and - ”  but  he  was  called  to  order,  and  he 

reluctantly  sat  down. 

The  President  slowly  and  solemnly  arose ;  even  his 
wooden  wits  felt  the  impracticability,  not  to  say  the 
absurdity,  of  the  motion  which  Bussell  had  made, 
though  the  fact  that  Bussell  had  made  it,  carried  much 
weight. 

“  It  seems  to  me,  gentlemen,”  he  said,  “  as  if  the 
motion  which  has  been  proposed  is  not  a  practicable 
one ;  the  lady  probably  would  not  obey  the  summons  ; 
there  is  no  law  that  I  know  of  to  make  her  obey,  and 
while  I,  as  President  of  this  honorable  School  Board, 
feel  that  some  action  ought  to  be  taken  which  will 
vindicate  the  honor  of  this  Board  now  so  dishonored 
by  this  lady’s  defiance,  still,  I  think  the  action  should 
be  other  than  the  extreme  course  proposed.” 

Dickel  paused,  and  Bussell  jumped  up  asking  for 
the  floor.  It  was  accorded,  and  the  President  sat 
down  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 
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“  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Board,”  said 
Russell,  “I  would  like  proposing  another  alternative 
which  we  ought  to  adopt,  not  alone  in  vindication  of 
the  outraged  honor  of  this  Board,  but  as  a  tribute  to 
the  zeal  and  devoted  interest  of  our  fellow-trustee,  Mr. 
William  Hubrev.  My  motion  is  to  present  in  writing 
to  Miss  Burram  the  unanimous  censure  of  this  Board 
of  Trustees  upon  her  action,  and  I  would  also  propose 
that  Mr.  William  Hubrey  be  appointed  a  committee 
of  one  to  present  the  resolutions. 

"  And  further,  Mr.  President,  and  Chairman  and 
Gentlemen  of  the  Board,  I  cannot  refrain  from  asking 
if  this  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  only  public  school  in 
Rentonville  is  to  be  dictated  to  by  a  woman  ?  Are 
the  laws  which  govern  that  school  to  be  openly  and 
unqualifiedly  defied  by  a  woman  ?  I  raise  my  voice, 
Mr.  President,  in  saying  a  thousand  times  ‘  No,’  ”  at 
which  everybody  except  the  President  clapped  loudly. 

That  proposition  entirely  commended  itself  to  Dickel, 
and  he  rose,  quite  relieved,  and  presented  the  motion 
as  Russell  had  stated  it.  It  was  unanimouslv  carried. 

Hubrey  felt  that  he  had  risen  suddenly  to  great  im¬ 
portance,  and  he  accepted  without  demur  the  commis¬ 
sion  to  deliver  to  Miss  Burram  the  “  resolutions  of  cen¬ 
sure,  which  resolutions  Russell  offered  to  draw  up. 

Mrs.  Hubrey,  waiting  with  much  impatience  her 
husband  s  return,  was  disappointed  and  perplexed  at 
finding  him  as  non-communicative  as  before  his  depar- 
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ture.  His  new  importance  bad  emboldened  him  to 
keep  up  his  reserve  with  his  wife  ;  it  actually  put  her 
into  a  position  of  rather  deferring  to,  than  dominating 
him,  and  he  who  had  so  long  impotently  rebelled  at 
her  leading-strings  felt  this  new  attitude  of  hers  very 
gratifying  to  his  vanity.  Mrs.  Hubrey,  however, 
being  a  woman,  did  not  limit  her  efforts  to  find  out 
within  her  house ;  she  also  carried  her  siege  abroad  in 
the  matter  of  interviewing  Bilber  Herrick.  What  he 
did  not  actually  know,  Mrs.  Hubrey  knew  he  managed 
to  ascertain,  and  to  him  she  went,  opening  fire  immedi¬ 
ately  by  asking  if  he  had  any  knowledge  of  the  strange 
proceedings  at  the  meeting  of  the  school  trustees  the 
night  before. 

It  was  always  part  of  Herrick’s  policy  to  betray 
ignorance  of  nothing,  and  so,  though  he  knew  no  more 
than  that  there  had  been  a  meeting,  his  manner  im¬ 
mediately  conveyed  to  his  visitor  that  there  had  indeed 
been  very  strange  proceedings  at  the  meeting  the  night 
before,  and  that  he,  Herrick,  knew  all  about  them. 

“  Well,  I’d  like  to  know  what  they  were,”  said  Mrs. 
Hubrey  in  her  quick  short  way,  “  for  my  husband  ” — 
in  her  cooler  moments  she  always  said  Mr.  Hubrey — 
“  has  been  preparing  something  for  that  meeting,  and 
the  whole  five  trustees  must  have  done  something  last 
night  that’s  never  been  done  yet  in  the  history  of  this 
place,  for  William  came  home  looking  and  acting  as  if 
he  was  another  man — and  this  morning  he’s  the  same 
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way,  and  he  won’t  tell  what  it  was — the  first  time 
since  we’ve  been  married  that  he’s  dared  to  keep  any¬ 
thing  from  me  ;  ”  and  the  lady’s  little,  very  black  eyes 
fairly  flamed  on  Herrick.  But  that  gentleman  said 
sympathetically  : 

“  How  did  the  doings  at  the  meeting  seem  to  affect 
Mr.  Hubrey  ?  Was  it  his  nerves  or  his  spirits  ?  ” 

“  His  nerves,  or  his  spirits  ?  ”  she  repeated  ;  “  he 
acted  as  if  he’d  got  them  both  into  one,  and  when  I 
asked  him  for  an  explanation  he  just  looked  at  me  as 
I’m  doing  at  you.” 

Herrick  smiled  inwardly,  knowing  the  ludicrous  con¬ 
trast  Hubrey’s  fat,  round,  expressionless  face  and  fish¬ 
like  eyes  presented  to  the  sharp,  animated  countenance 
of  his  wife.  She  continued  : 

He  said  there  were  times  when  a  man  had  to  have 
secrets  from  his  wife.  Now,  I  say,  Mr.  Herrick,  that 
there  is  no  time  when  a  man  ought  to  have  secrets 
from  his  wife,  and  such  a  wife  as  I’ve  been— IVe  made 
William  Hubrey  my  money  has  set  him  up,  and  if  it 
wasn’t  for  me  where  would  he  be  to-day  ?  ” 

“  All  very  true  indeed,  Mrs.  Hubrey,”  Herrick’s 
voice  was  sympathetic  still,— “  and  I  entirely  agree  with 
you,  my  dear  lady,  and  I  say,  as  I  have  said  to  Mrs. 
Herrick:  ‘  Bessie,’  said  I?  ‘a  husband  who  has  any 
secret  from  his  wife  is  just  so  much  less  a  man.’  ” 

Mrs.  Hubrey  resumed  : 

“  I  must  find  out  what  the  business  is  that’s  been 
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done  at  that  trustees’  meeting  ;  I  have  a  right  to  know, 
since  my  husband,  according  to  his  own  account,  pro¬ 
posed  the  business,  and  since  he  is  one  of  the  trustees.” 

“  Certainly,  my  dear  lady,  you  have  every 
right  to  know,  but  from  your  husband  ;  it  would  be  a 
betrayal  of  confidence  most  unworthy  for  any  other 
member  of  that  Board,  or  for  any  one  outside  of  that 
Board,  who  had  received  knowledge  of  the  business 
transacted,  to  betray  that  knowledge.” 

“  I  don’t  see  it  in  that  light,”  Mrs.  Hubrey  sharply 
rejoined.  “  It  might  be  a  betrayal  of  confidence  for 
any  member  of  the  Board  to  tell,  but  it  would  not  be 
for  any  person  outside  of  that  Board  who  had  happened 
to  get  the  information.” 

Herrick  cleared  his  throat : 

“  My  dear  Mrs.  Hubrey,  don’t  you  see  that  a  person 
outside  of  the  Board  might  have  the  information  given 
to  him  under  conditions  of  secrec}^  ?  ” 

“  Conditions  of  fiddlesticks  !  ”  she  ejaculated,  be¬ 
trayed  by  her  anger  and  disappointment  into  an  ex¬ 
pression  she  used  frequently  when  she  was  only  a 
grocer’s  wife.  “  There  ain’t  any  conditions  that  can 
warrant  the  holding  of  secrets  about  a  man  from  his 
wife,”  and  she  flounced  out,  leaving  Herrick  a  good 
deal  amused  but  much  more  pleased.  Having  heard 
that  there  had  been  strange  proceedings  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  he  did  not  doubt  his  ability  to  learn  speedily  the 
nature  of  those  proceeding,  and  that  he  intended  to  do 
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from  one  of  the  very  trustees.  Not  Russell,  Herrick 
always  avoided  him  ;  the  capacity  for  humor  in  Kus¬ 
sell  being  a  barrier  that  Herrick  feared  a  little, — but 
from  the  President  himself,  who  told  him  the  whole 
story  with  which  Herrick  went  straightway  to  Miss 
Burram’s  house. 

“  Do  I  understand  aright,  Mr.  Herrick,  that  the 
School  Board  of  Trustees  of  Rentonville  has  passed 
resolutions  of  censure  upon  me  because  I  do  not  choose 
to  tell  what  is  none  of  their  business  ?  ” 

“  That  is  it,  precisely,  Miss  Burram  ;  that  is  the 
latest  phase  of  their  unanimous  vote,  but,  prior  to  that, 
it  was  proposed,  actually  proposed,  to  cite  you  before 
a  committee  to  show  cause  why  you  should  not  con¬ 
form  to  the  regulations  of  the  school.” 

Miss  Burram  laughed  ;  she  laughed  so  loudly  that 
Sarah,  who  had  been  lingering  in  the  hall  with  the 
hope  of  overhearing  something  that  might  enlighten 
her  as  to  the  object  of  Herrick’s  visit  at  that  time  of 
the  day — his  infrequent  visits  had  alwajTs  been  made 
in  the  evening — started  ;  never  had  she  heard  Miss 
Burram  laugh  like  that  before. 

Even  Herrick  gave  a  slight  start ;  to  him  Miss  Bur¬ 
ram  had  seemed  incapable  of  such  levity  ;  and  to  both 
his  and  Sarah’s  further  mystification,  she  continued 
to  laugh  for  a  full  minute  ;  then  she  said  with  a  smile 
that  showed  both  rows  of  her  large  white  even  teeth  : 

“  What  you  tell  me,  Mr.  Herrick,  is  another  proof  of 
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my  correct  opinion  of  this  mushroom  settlement  that 
has  sprung  up  outside  my  place — its  only  school  has 
for  its  Board  of  Trustees  a  parcel  of  asses.” 

But  Herrick  persisted  in  taking  a  grave  view  of  the 
matter. 

“  It  was  the  outrage  they  would  commit  that  appalled 
me,  Miss  Burram— the  outrage  upon  your  private 
affairs— as  I  said  to  Mrs.  Herrick:  ‘Bessie,’  said  I, 

‘  they  might  just  as  well  appoint  a  committee  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  private  family  affairs  of  the  parents  of  every 
child  that  attends  that  school.’  But  it  was  all  due  to 
that  fool,  Hubrey— he’s  got  the  ‘  big  head  ’  since  he  was 
elected  school  trustee,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  would 
stop  at  nothing  that  would  bring  them  notoriety.  But 
I  could  not  rest,  Miss  Burram,  when  I  heard  it  all, 
without  telling  you  at  once— it  seemed  to  lie  upon  my 
conscience  as  a  most  imperative  duty,  and  I  said  to 
Mrs.  Herrick,  ‘  Bessie,’  said  I,  ‘  I  shall  go  immediately, 
even  though  it  is  Miss  Burram’s  hour  for  luncheon, 
and  tell  her  what  people  are  doing  behind  her  back.’  ” 

“  Thank  you,  Mr.  Herrick,  it  was  quite  good  of  you 
to  come  ;  I  shall  be  prepared  for  Mr.  Hubrey  when 
he  calls  with  those  resolutions.” 

Her  manner  told  Herrick  that  the  interview  was 
ended  and  he  bowed  himself  out. 

Mr.  Russell  drew  up  the  “  resolutions,”  a  special  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Board  being  called  for  their  approval 
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and  endorsement,  and  folded,  and  put  into  a  large, 
official-looking  envelope,  inscribed  with  Miss  Bur- 
ram’s  name  and  address,  they  were  intrusted  to  Mr. 
Hubrey  for  delivery  the  next  day.  Bussell  on  his  way 
home,  and  entirely  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of  his  com¬ 
panions,  laughed  loud  and  heartily.  Like  Miss  Burram, 
he  thought  his  brother  trustees  were  a  parcel  of  asses ; 
not  one  of  them  had  thought  for  a  moment  that  Miss 
Burram,  in  inscribing  her  name  as  guardian  of  her 
Charge,  took  the  place  of  a.  parent  and  so  fulfilled  every 
possible  regulation  as  to  the  names  of  parents ;  but  it 
was  not  Bussell’s  plan  to  spoil  such  a  piece  of  fun  for 
himself  by  any  enlightenment,  and  he  laughed  more 
heartily  still  as  he  pictured  the  possible  result  of  the 
delivery  of  the  “  resolutions.” 

,  For  Hubrey,  up  to  this  moment,  in  his  self-importance 
and  his  determination  to  show  his  wife  that  he  could 
and  would  get  on  without  either  her  aid  or  her  knowl¬ 
edge,  had  been  very  firm.  But  now  the  imminence  of 
his  meeting  with  Miss  Burram,  of  whom  nearly  every 
one  in  Bentonville  stood  in  awe,  appalled  him.  The 
glory  of  his  sudden  importance  in  the  Board  had  made 
him  forget  to  what  he  had  committed  himself  in  con¬ 
senting  to  present  the  “resolutions,”  and  he  walked 
home  that  night  with  a  very  different  manner  from 
that  with  which  he  had  gone  home  from  the  previous 
meeting. 

His  wife,  finding  all  her  efforts  fruitless  to  extort3 
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anything  from  him,  resorted  at  length  to  the  role  of 
the  silent,  deeply  injured  and  deeply  offended  woman, 
and  for  three  days  not  a  word  was  spoken  by  her  only 
as  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  except  when  she 
muttered  in  a  kind  of  soliloquy  in  her  husband’s  hear¬ 
ing,  about  the  fearful  ingratitude  of  some  people — 
people  who  were  made  with  other  people’s  money,  and 
who  didn’t  have  nothing  till  they  got  other  people’s 
money.  But  the  little  fat  man  was  too  firmly  set  in 
his  own  supreme  satisfaction  to  be  brought  to  terms  by 
wiles  like  these — indeed,  he  had  become  so  accustomed 
to  hearing  how  he  had  been  set  up  by  other  people’s 
money  that  it  made  no  impression  upon  him  save  to 
cause  him  to  ejaculate  to  himself : 

“  D - other  people’s  money  !  ” 

On  this  night  of  the  special  meeting,  however,  when 
but  a  few  hours  were  between  him  and  the  facing  of 
Miss  Burram  in  her  own  house,  he  felt  as  if  his  wife’s 
advice  and  help  would  not  be  so  bad  after  all. 

“  Women,”  he  said  to  himself,  “  kind  of  understand 
women,  and  anyhow  it’s  out  of  a  man’s  province  to  be 
dealing  with  them.” 

He  hoped  to  find  Mrs.  Hubrey  waiting  for  him  as 
she  had  done  on  the  previous  occasion,  but  though 
that  martyred  woman  had  heard  there  was  to  be  a 
special  meeting,  she  would  show  her  lord  how  utterly 
indifferent  she  could  be  to  his  concerns  by  going  to  bed 
at  an  exceptionally  early  hour,  and  when  he  came 
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home,  he  found  the  house  in  total  darkness  even  to  the 
main  hall,  where  the  light  always  dimly  burned  through 
the  entire  night. 

In  the  morning  Mrs.  Hubrey  was  colder  and  stiff er 
than  ever,  but  her  husband  had  utterly  collapsed. 

“  Kitty,”  he  said  in  a  woe- begone,  plaintive  voice. 

“  Did  you  address  me,  Mr.  Hubrey  ?  ”  turning  and 
posing  with  the  air  of  a  tragedy  queen. 

“  I  did,  Kitty,  I  did ;  I  want  to  tell  you  all  about  it, 
about  that  meeting,  Kitty,  and  the  one  we  had  last 
night.” 

“  There  are  times,  Mr.  Hubrey,  there  are  times,  when 
it  is  beneath  a  wife’s  dignity  to  listen  to  communica¬ 
tions  from  her  husband,”  and  Mrs.  Hubrey  swept  out 
of  the  room. 

“  Oh,  Lord !  ”  ejaculated  Hubrey  sinking  into  a 
chair,  “  it’s  no  wonder  the  Creator  made  women  the 
last  thing  ;  they’re  so  pesky  contrary.  He  was  afraid 
to  tackle  ’em,  I  suppose,  till  He’d  got  everything  else 
done.” 

But  Mrs.  Hubrey  by  no  means  intended  to  continue 
to  refuse  to  receive  communications  from  her  husband  ; 
she  only  meant  to  impress  him  with  the  magnanimitv 
of  her  consent  when  she  should  finally  condescend  to 
give  it,  and  owing  to  her  eagerness  to  have  the  mystery 
explained  she  could  hardly  refrain  from  giving  her 
consent  much  sooner  than  the  time  appointed  by  her 
judgment.  That  tim.0  came  at  the  lunch  hour  when 
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she  saw  her  husband  take  his  place  at  the  table  in  a 
mute,  meek  way  very  different  from  his  bold  manner 
of  the  past  two  days.  His  feelings  were  not  unlike 
those  of  a  prisoner  taking  his  last  meal  previous  to 
execution,  and  the  more  he  realized  how  near  the  time 
was  when  he  must  face  Miss  Burram,  as  he  expressed 
it  to  himself,  “  single-handed  and  alone,”  the  more  he 
craved  the  assistance  of  his  wife.  He  would  have  gone 
upon  his  knees  to  her  if  he  thought  she  would  listen  to 
him,  and  he  could  hardly  credit  his  ears  when,  after 
the  servant’s  departure,  he  heard  her  say  in  a  tone 
that  betokened  more  regret  than  anger  : 

“  William !  ” 

He  looked  at  her  as  if  he  were  too  dazed  to  reply. 

“  William  !  ”  she  said  again  in  the  same  tone. 

“  Kitty  !  ”  he  replied  in  a  voice  that  trembled. 

“  Ho  you  think  you  realize  the  mistake  you  have 
made,  or  rather  the  injury  you  have  done,  in  keeping 
anything  from  your  wife,  and  especially  a  wife  who 
has  made  you  what  you  are  ;  whose  money  has  placed 
you  in  your  present  position  %  ” 

“  Yes,  Kitty,  I  think  I  do.” 

“And  do  you  feel,  William,  that  any  circumstance 
whatever  would  tempt  you  to  be  guilty  of  a  similar 
mistake,  a  similar  injury  ?  ” 

“  Never,  Kitty,  never  ;  I’ll  swear  it  to  you.” 

“I’ll  take  your  wrord  for  it,  William  ;  and  now  you 
may  tell  me  all  about  this  mysterious  business.” 
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Glad  to  relieve  himself,  he  told  her  everything  from 
the  contents  of  Miss  Burram’s  note  to  Miss  Ashton,  to 
his  appointment  as  a  committee  of  one  to  present  the 
resolutions,  which  “  resolutions,”  he  drew  from  his 
trousers  pocket  and  opened  and  spread  before  her. 

She  adjusted  her  gold  eyeglasses  and  read  aloud : 

“  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic  School  No.  1,  in  the  Town  of  Renton ville,  in  the 
Township  of  New  Utterton,  held  in  the  building  of  the 
Town  Hall  on  the  thirteenth  of  October,  18, — the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolutions  were  submitted  and  approved  : 

“  Whereas  :  The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  afore¬ 
said  Public  School  prescribe  that  the  Christian  names 
of  the  parents  of  the  pupils  of  the  aforesaid  school 
shall  be  given  and  registered  by  the  Principal  in  a 
book  kept  for  such  purpose, 

“  And,  whereas  :  Such  requirement  was  made  known 
in  writing  to  Miss  Bedilla  Burram,  a  resident  of  the 
Town  of  Rentonville,  and  guardian  of  one  of  the  pupils 
of  the  aforesaid  school, 

“  And,  whereas :  The  said  Miss  Bedilla  Burram  de¬ 
terminedly,  defiantly,  and  contemptuously  refused  to 
comply  with  such  regulation  ; 

“  We,  the  undersigned,  forming  the  whole  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Public  School  No.  1  of  Rentonville, 
do  hereby  declare  the  said  Miss  Bedilla  Burram  to  be 
guilty  of  unladylike  and  reprehensible  conduct  in  de- 
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fying  laws  that  are  made  for  the  public  good,  and  in 
reflecting  upon  us,  honorable  gentlemen. 

(Signed,)  Amos  Dickel,  President. 

Jeremiah  Roundright,  Chairman. 

Miller  Cobbs,  Trustee. 

Simon  Russell,  Trustee. 

"William  Hubrey,  Trustee.” 

Mrs.  Hubrey  had  made  no  comment  till  she  had 
finished  reading  and  had  lifted  her  eyes  from  the 
paper.  Then  she  said,  taking  off  her  glasses  : 

“  I  shall  go  with  you  to  present  these  resolutions, 
and  we  shall  go  directly  after  lunch.” 

“  But,  Kitty,  it  said  a  committee  of  one  was  to 
present  them — if  you  go,  it  will  be  a  committee  of 
two.” 

Mrs.  Hubrey  turned  upon  him. 

“  Are  not  a  husband  and  his  wife  one  ?  ” 

That  argument  seemed  unanswerable,  and  though 
he  had  some  misgivings  about  the  propriety  of  being 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  otherwise  Hubrey  felt  much 
relieved. 

Sarah  Sinnott’s  eyes,  when  she  answered  the  door 
and  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubrey,  seemed  to  grow  larger 
and  more  solemn-looking  than  ever. 

“  Whatever  is  bringing  the  two  of  them  here  ?  ”  she 
asked  herself  while  on  her  way  to  deliver  their  cards. 

Miss  Burram  was  in  her  private  parlor  reading. 
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She  took  the  square  of  pasteboard  from  Sarah,  ejacu¬ 
lating  : 

“  He  has  brought  his  wife.” 

“  Yes,  mem,”  said  Sarah,  as  if  the  ejaculation  were 
addressed  to  her,  “  and  she’s  all  in  lace,  mem,  black 
lace  with  red  trimmings,  and  she’s  a-carryin’  a  big 
white  envelope  like  as  if  it  might  be  for  you,  mem,  and 
she  told  me  to  tell  you  that  they  sent  their  compli¬ 
ments  to  you,  but  they  was  here  on  very  important 
business.” 

“Did  Mr.  Hubrey  say  anything?”  asked  Miss 
Burram. 

“  No,  mem ;  he  only  nodded  his  head  and  sort  of 
kept  behind  his  wife  as  if  he  didn’t  quite  know  where 
to  put  his  feet  till  he  could  plant  ’em  in  her  tracks.” 

The  lady  straightened  in  her  chair. 

“  Tell  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubrey  that  I  thank  them  for 
the  visit,  but  I  beg  to  be  excused.” 

“  Yes,  mem,”  said  Sarah,  retreating  on  tiptoe,  and 
having  gone  on  tiptoe  to  the  parlor,  she  came  upon 
Mrs.  Hubrey  examining  through  her  glasses  the  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  window  curtains,  and  expressing  an  opinion 
of  their  cheapness  to  her  husband.  She  seemed  to  be 
slightly  disconcerted  when  broken  upon  so  suddenl}r  by 
Sarah,  but  when  the  latter  had  delivered  her  message 
Mrs.  Hubrey  recovered  herself  at  once.  Mr.  Hubrey 
too,  taking  courage  from  his  wife’s  example,  bridled 
up : 
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“  Tell  Miss  Burram,”  Mrs.  Hubrey  said  with  temper, 
“  that  our  message  must  be  delivered — it  is  too  closely 
connected  with  the  community  to  brook  of  any  slight 
or  delay — in  fact  you  tell  your  mistress  that  the  laws  of 
Bentonville  require  her  to  receive  our  message.” 

“  That’s  it  precisely,”  added  Hubrey,  nodding  his 
head  at  Sarah,  and  when  she  had  gone,  saying  to  his 
wife : 

“You’re  a  great  woman,  Kitty — now,  I  wouldn’t 
have  thought  of  putting  the  message  that  way.” 

Sarah,  however,  not  being  able  to  remember  more 
of  the  message  than  that  something  had  been  said 
about  the  laws  of  Benton ville,  told  her  mistress 
solemnly  that  if  she  didn’t  see  the  Hubreys  to  hear 
what  they  had  to  say,  they  said  she  would  be  break¬ 
ing  the  laws  of  Bentonville. 

That  brought  Miss  Burram  to  her  feet. 

“  You  tell  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubrey  that  the  laws  of 
Bentonville  have  nothing  to  do  with  me.  I  decline  to 
see  them  and  I  decline  to  hear  their  business.  I  for¬ 
bid  you  to  bring  any  paper  to  me  from  them.” 

Sarah,  awed  and  mystified,  delivered  the  message. 

Mrs.  Hubrey  tossed  her  head  till  it  seemed  as  if  the 
big  red  feather  in  her  bonnet  would  shake  itself  loose. 

“  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  ”  she  said  to  her  hus¬ 
band  ;  and  he,  seeing  Sarah’s  very  solemn  eyes  upon 
him  and  feeling  that  his  wife  expected  him  to  show 
some  spirit,  straightened  himself  and  said  pompously : 
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“  I  think  it  is  pretty  bad,  Kit— Mrs.  Hubrey,  but  I 
feel  that  we’ve  done  onr  duty  and  that  there  ain’t 
nothing  left  for  us  to  do  but  to  go  back  and  report  to 
the  Board.” 

Mrs.  Hubrey  picked  up  the  big  white  bulky  envelope 
which  she  had  laid  on  a  table. 

“  You  can  tell  your  mistress,”  she  said  to  Sarah  as 
she  passed  out,  “  that,  since  she  sa}fs  she  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  laws  of  Rentonville  she  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  avail  herself  of  the  privileges  of  Rentonville. 
Her  Charge  should  be  turned  out  of  the  public  school 
in  Rentonville.” 

At  which  parting  thrust  Mr.  Hubrey  laughed  so 
immoderately,  his  fat,  round  face  became  almost  pur¬ 
ple,  to  the  terror  of  Sarah,  who  was  afraid  he  might 
have  a  fit,  and  she  did  not  dare  to  close  the  door  upon 
them  till  he  had  recovered  himself  and  she  heard  him 
says : 

“  Kitt}r,  you’re  witty  ;  you’re  positively  witty.” 
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Sakah  repeated  in  her  own  way  Mrs.  Hubrey's 
parting  message  to  her  mistress,  describing  even  Mr. 
Hubrey’s  laughter  and  her  fear  as  to  his  falling  in  a 
fit,  but  Miss  Burram  made  no  comment,  to  Sarah’s 
disappointment  ;  and  the  only  present  consolation 
that  inquisitive  woman  could  give  herself  was  repeat¬ 
ing  it  all  to  Mrs.  McElvain  ;  she  intended  in  the  near 
future  to  have  the  fuller  consolation  of  telling  it  to 
Herrick.  But  for  Hardman’s  rebuke  to  her  the  day 
before,  she  would  have  told  him  ;  to  punish  him  for 
that  rebuke,  she  had  maintained  in  his  presence  ever 
since  a  solemn  quiet  that  could  not  have  been  more 
funereal  had  there  been,  as  Hardman  said  to  himself, 
“  A  real  corpse  stretched  out  in  the  kitchen.” 

She  spoke  to  him  only  as  he  spoke  to  her,  and  then 
in  a  voice  that  made  him  fear  she  would  burst  outcry¬ 
ing  every  time.  Being  the  simple,  kindly  creature  that 
he  was,  her  treatment  gave  him  positive  pain,  and 
knowing  that  it  was  caused  by  what  he  had  said  the 
day  before,  he  twice  began  something  like  an  apology ; 
but  Sarah  felt  that  she  had  been  too  much  aggrieved 
to  forgive  so  easily  ;  in  his  despair  of  what  to  do  to 
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mollify  her,  he  thought  of  Kachel’s  suggestion  about 
the  boat ;  he  was  loath  to  adopt  it  for  the  reason  that 
he  had  given  to  the  child  herself,  but  that  evening, 
when  Sarah’s  manner  to  him  seemed  more  lugubrious 
than  ever,  he  said  suddenly  : 

“  I’d  like  to  give  you  a  row  this  evening,  Sarah,  if 
you’d  come.” 

That  invitation,  the  first  of  any  kind  she  had  ever 
received  from  him,  was  more  than  she  could  withstand  ; 
it  gratified  her,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  proof  of  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  means  she  had  employed  to  bring  Jim  to 
terms,  and  perhaps,  as  her  rapidly  beating  heart  whis¬ 
pered,  it  was  a  sign  that  Jim  was  not  entirely  insensible 
to  herself. 

“  Thank  you,  Jeem,”  she  answered  in  her  old  voice, 
“  I’m  much  obleeged  to  you.” 

“You’ll  come  then?”  he  asked,  the  relief  which  he 
felt  at  her  changed  manner  showing  in  his  face. 

“I  will,  Jeem,  and  thank  you  again.” 

“  I  told  you,”  she  said  to  Mrs.  McElvain,  “  that  I’d 
make  him  take  back  them  words  ;  he  knows  now 
what  it  is  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  a  friend.” 

In  the  boat  she  told  him  of  the  Hubreys’  visit,  but 
he  could  throw  no  light  upon  their  business,  and  Sarah 
well  knew  that  if  he  could,  he  would  not,  but  she 
believed  in  this  case  he  did  not  know. 

Mr.  Hubrey  was  earnestly  but  secretly  anxious  that 
it  should  not  be  known,  at  least  in  the  School  Board, 
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that  his  wife  had  accompanied  him  to  deliver  the 
“  resolutions  ”  to  Miss  Burram  ;  and  at  the  next  meeting 
when  he  made  his  report  he  was  careful  to  word  it  so 
that  no  hint  of  Mrs.  Hubrey’s  part  in  the  attempted 
presentation  should  appear.  And  when,  having  given 
from  a  memorandum  which  his  wife  had  prepared  for 
him,  the  disdainful  reply  returned  by  Miss  Burram,  he 
did  not,  as  the  memorandum  instructed  him  to  do,  re¬ 
peat  verbatim  Mrs.  Hubrey’s  final  message  to  Miss 
Burram,  telling  at  the  same  time  it  was  entirely  Mrs. 
Hubrey’s  language  used  by  Mr.  Hubrey,  but  he  put 
it  forth  as  a  motion  of  his  own,  that,  as  Miss  Burram 
refused  to  consider  herself  bound  to  obey  the  laws  of 
Rentonville,  she  should  not  be  permitted  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  Rentonville,  and  her  Charge  should  be  dis¬ 
missed  from  the  public  school. 

Such  an  action  was  not  deemed  feasible  by  Mr. 
Dickel — Miss  Burram  was  too  rich  and  too  independ¬ 
ent  to  be  treated  in  that  manner.  Mr.  Russell  said, 
supporting  the  objection  to  the  motion,  but  with  a 
sarcasm  that  belied  his  words  : 

“It  would  be  a  most  impracticable  plan,  as  Miss 
Burram  is  a  landed  proprietor,  and  as  such  is  in  a 
position  to  defy  laws  and  lawmakers  concerned  alone 
with  the  affairs  of  the  common  people.  Were  Miss 
Burram’s  Charge  the  child  of  a  day -laborer,  the  case 
would  be  different.  In  that  case,  did  her  guardian  re¬ 
fuse  to  comply  with  the  regulations  of  the  school  and 
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treat  with  contumely  a  committee  sent  with  ‘  resolu¬ 
tions  of  censure,’  the  strictest  propriety  would  approve  of 
the  instant  erasure  of  that  child's  name  from  the  school 
record.  Now,  as  the  case  stands,”  went  on  Russell, 
“  the  only  thing  left  for  this  Board  to  do  is  to  hang  up 
these  resolutions — hang  them  up  here  in  our  committee 
room  ;  they  will  be  a  reminder  to  ourselves  of  the  duty 
we  desired  to  do  but  were  unable  to  perform.  And 
I  hereby  make  the  motion  to  hang  those  resolutions.” 

He  sat  down  as  solemnly  as  he  had  risen,  and  the 
other  trustees,  with  the  exception  of  Hubrey,  had  a 
very  puzzled  feeling  as  to  the  state  of  their  minds  ; 
they  could  not  help  comprehending  somewhat  the 
sarcasm  of  the  speech,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
were  unable  to  answer  it. 


Dickel  presented  the  motion,  Hubrey  seconded  it, 
and  it  was  unanimously  carried.  Then  Russell  made 
an  additional  motion  for  a  frame  for  the  resolutions, 
which  was  also  unanimously  carried,  and  by  the  next 
meeting  “  Miss  Bedilla  Burram ,”  in  great  copperplate 
letters,  with  immense  flourishes,  stared  from  the  wall 


at  every  member  of  the  Board. 

Miss  Burram’s  Charge,  determined  on  doing  her 
very  best  in  school  in  order  to  astonish  and  delight 
“  Tom  ”  when  he  should  come  to  her,  had  made  such 
progress  that  both  her  teacher  and  Miss  Ashton  felt  she 


should  be  promoted,  and  that  without  waiting  for  the 
wonted  time  of  promotion.  Consequently,  she  was 
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ushered  into  the  class  of  Alida  and  Mabel  Herrick,  the 
twin  daughters  of  Bilber  Herrick. 

Bilber,  having  heard  from  them  of  their  new  class¬ 
mate,  advised  them,  and  advised  it  so  strongly  it  was 
more  like  a  command,  to  cultivate  the  new  classmate’s 
close  acquaintance  ;  but  the  twin  sisters  found  Rachel 
herself  an  insurmountable  obstacle:  she  had  no  dis¬ 
position  to  make  acquaintances,  and  even  if  she  had 
such  disposition  her  close  attention  to  the  exercises  of 
the  class,  and  her  attendance  going  and  coming,  left 
her  little  opportunity.  She  was  regarded  by  her  class¬ 
mates,  and  even  by  her  teacher,  as  a  strange  child  ; 
the  teacher  had  nothing  to  complain  of  except  the 
questions  which  Rachel  asked  pertaining  to  her  lessons, 
and  these  were  sometimes  so  far  beyond  what  the  con¬ 
servative  teacher  thought  a  little  girl  ought  to  ask, 
that  she  got  out  of  patience  occasionally. 

There  were  added  to  the  somewhat  mixed  feelings 
with  which  Rachel  was  regarded  the  many  and  vari¬ 
ous  reports  of  the  defiance  of  her  guardian  to  give  the 
Christian  names  of  Rachel’s  parents.  It  had  become 
known  that  Rachel  herself  did  not  know  them,  and 
through  Sarah’s  gossip  the  Hubrevs’  visit  had  been 
known,  as  also  the  message  of  utter  contempt  for  all 
Rentonville  returned  to  them  by  Miss  Burram.  Nor 
was  Mrs.  Hubrey  less  diligent  in  publishing  the  spirited 
part  she  had  taken  in  the  matter,  much  to  the  secret 

chagrin  of  her  husband. 
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The  whole  town  got  to  know  the  final  disposition  of 
the  resolutions ;  Herrick  actually  paid  a  visit  to  the 
committee  room  and  made  a  copy  of  them  ;  but  he  did 
not  make  any  report  to  Miss  Burram  this  time.  His 
aspirations  to  being  himself  one  of  the  School  Board 
next  election  prevented  that,  for  he  cannily  felt  that 
it  might  be  better  for  his  prospects  not  to  be  the 
means  in  every  instance  of  exciting  that  lady’s  wrath 
against  the  town.  It  might  come  out  somehow,  and 
now  that  Miss  Burram  was  regarded  with  less  favor 
than  ever,  it  might  be  more  prudent  for  him  not  to 
seem  to  act  with  such  singular  friendliness  to  her ;  the 
fact  that  he  had  her  custom,  and  that  she  herself  con¬ 
tinued  to  drop  into  his  store  once  or  twice  a  week, 
could  hardly  be  urged  against  him  even  if  the  right¬ 
eous  citizens  of  Rentonville  should  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  elect  to  no  public  office  any  one  who  was  not 
entirely  of  their  mind  with  regard  to  Miss  Burram. 

The  mixed  feelings  of  the  adults  of  the  community 
with  regard  to  Rachel  were  speedily  communicated  to 
the  children  ;  and  Rachel’s  classmates  being  older  than 
those  with  whom  she  was  first  associated,  and  much 
more  inclined  to  imitate  their  elders,  soon  made  Rachel 
feel  that  they  looked  upon  her  as  one  rather  to  be 
shunned  than  courted.  It  was  not  because  of  her 
clothes  that  they  acted  thus,  she  felt,  for  she  was 
more  expensively  and  even  fashionably  dressed  than 
most  of  her  classmates.  What  was  it  then  ?  she  asked 
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herself ;  and  when  she  could  think  of  no  reason,  and 
when  the  feeling  seemed  to  grow,  and  to  extend  itself 
to  the  teacher,  Rachel’s  pride  came  to  her  aid.  She 
had  nothing  to  say  to  any  of  her  classmates,  and  she 
carried  herself  with  so  proud  an  air,  that  the  girls,  es¬ 
pecially  the  Herrick  twins,  mimicked  her  among  them¬ 
selves  and  said  all  sorts  of  ill-natured  things  behind  her 
back. 

Rachel’s  pride  kept  her  from  even  telling  Hardman 
about  her  treatment  in  school,  and  when  some  unusu¬ 
ally  open  manifestation  of  dislike,  or  contempt  occurred, 
that  made  the  proud  tears  start  to  her  eyes,  she  forced 
them  back,  and  said  to  herself  : 

“  I  am  just  as  good  as  they  are.” 

Hardman,  however,  heard  much  of  what  was  going 
on  outside  of  his  mistress’s  gates, — a  good  deal  of  it 
from  Sarah — but  strangely  enough,  not  for  one  week 
did  that  gossip-loving  woman  hear  all  the  facts  per¬ 
taining  to  the  “  resolutions.”  Hardman  had  heard 
them,  but  with  his  usual  reticence  he  said  nothing. 

When  Sarah  heard  of  them  she  said  at  once  that 
Miss  Burram  didn’t  know,  or  couldn’t  know,  or  she’d  a 
done  something  to  take  that  paper  with  her  name  in 
such  big  letters  off  the  wall  of  the  committee  room ; 
and  she  fairly  ran  to  her  mistress. 

11  Thev’ve  stuck  you  up,  mem,  on  the  wall  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  room  as  large  as  life,  mem,  a  lookin’  down  on 
every  member  of  the  School  Board.” 
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“Have  you  lost  your  mind,  Sarah?”  asked  Miss 
Burram. 

“  No,  mem  ;  I’m  in  possessson  of  me  seven  senses, 
as  you’ll  see  for  yourself,  if  you’ll  to  go  the  committee 
room.  They  have  you  there,  mem,  and  it  was  you  the 
Hubreys  had  that  day  in  the  big  envelope  they  carried, 
and  the  trustees  put  a  frame  on  you,  and  there  you  are. 
mem,  a-hanging  for  every  one  to  see.” 

Miss  Burram  understood  perfectly  despite  Sarah’s 
ambiguous  account,  and  it  was  the  first  information 
she  had  received  of  the  disposition  of  the  “  resolutions.” 

She  said  quietly  to  Sarah,  “  You  can  go,”  and  then 
she  walked  to  the  window  and  stood  looking  out ;  her 
lips  closed  tightly  and  vivid  red  spots  beginning  to 
show  on  her  cheeks. 

Sarah  was  making  her  customary  ejaculation  outside 
of  Miss  Burram’s  door ;  she  made  it  because  of  the 
quiet  way  in  which  her  news  had  been  received,  and 
then  as  if  to  emphasize  her  astonishment,  she  threw  her 
apron  up  and  laughed  in  her  usual  way  behind  it. 

The  next  morning  Hardman  brought  a  letter  to  Miss 
Burram  ;  it  was  in  the  same  penmanship  as  that  which 
had  announced  the  coming  of  her  Charge.  She  opened 
it  at  once,  her  fingers  trembling  perceptibly  : 

“  My  Dear  Bedilla  : 

“  dld  you  do  such  an  insane  thing  as  send  Rachel 
to  the  public  school  in  Rentonville  and  then  follow 
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it  up  by  farther  insanity  in  the  matter  of  refusing  to 
conform  to  the  regulations  of  said  public  school  ?  You 
must  be  aware  that  both  you  and  Rachel  are  subjects  of 
town  gossip ;  you  are  actually  discussed  in  the  club¬ 
houses,  and  the  School  Board  has  hung  those  ‘  resolu¬ 
tions  of  censure,’  which  you  would  not  permit  them  to 
deliver,  in  their  committee-room.  Is  it  fair  to  Rachel 
to  cast  these  clouds  about  her  young  life  ?  Does  it 
make  you  any  happier  ?  Why  not  have  had  the  child 
educated  in  your  own  house,  or,  at  least,  why  not  have 
sent  her  to  a  boarding-school  where  there  could  not 
have  been  so  much  gossip  about  her  ?  I  would  advise 
you  to  pursue  the  latter  course  now.  And  still,  an¬ 
other  bit  of  advice,  whether  you  will  take  it  or  not. 
Erase  at  once  ‘  that  blot  on  the  face  of  nature  ’  which 
you  visited  the  other  day ;  do  not  those  one  hundred 
and  twenty  cramped,  starved,  and  sweating  souls  haunt 
your  sleep  at  night?  You,  with  your  million,  rack¬ 
ing  them — when  the  end  comes — but  no  more  at 
present. 

“  Terry.” 

Miss  Burram  crushed  the  letter  in  her  hand  ;  then 
she  ground  it  beneath  her  heel ;  after  that  she  took  it 
she  threw  it  from  her  and  spat  upon  it ;  then  to  the 
open  fireplace,  set  a  lighted  match  to  it  and  watched 
it  till  it  was  ashes.  Then  she  went  to  her  desk  and 
wrote  with  nervous  haste : 
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“  My  Dear  Terry  : 

“  When  you  sent  Rachel  Minturn  to  me  uninvited  and 
unwished  for,  I  assumed  the  charge  of  her  with  the 
understanding  that  I  was  to  be  permitted  to  carry  out 
my  own  methods.  I  have  not  asked  your  advice,  nor 
shall  I  follow  it.  As  for  the  gossip  of  the  ‘  mushroom 
settlement  ’  which  has  sprung  up  beyond  my  bound¬ 
aries,  it  is  no  concern  of  mine.  With  regard  to  the 
effrontery  that  has  printed  my  name  for  public  gaze  I 
am  quite  confident  I  know  how  to  deal. 

“As  to  the  1  blot  on  the  face  of  nature,’  I  purpose 
keeping  it  there  ;  and  I  purpose  exacting  from  every 
one  of  those  one  hundred  and  twenty  cramped,  starved, 
and  sweating  souls  the  last  cent  that  may  be  due  me. 

“  When  the  end  you  speak  of  comes,  it  shall  be  met 

by 

“  Yours, 

“  Bedilla  Burram.” 

Then  Miss  Burram  ordered  the  buggy  and  was  driven 
to  Herrick’s. 

The  storekeeper  according  to  his  wont  came  forward 
to  meet  her,  bland,  deferential,  and  smiliuo’. 

“  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Herrick,  when  the  School  Board 
will  have  its  next  meeting?”  she  asked  with  such 
abruptness  it  startled  a  little  .his  self-possession.  But 
he  answered  at  once  with  his  wonted  suavity: 

“  They  bold  their  meetings  on  the  first  and  third 
Wednesdays  of  each  month ;  they  will  have  a  meeting 
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two  weeks  from  to-morrow.”  Then  divining  from  her 
question  that  she  had  heard  about  the  “  resolutions,” 
he  hastened  to  add  : 

“  I  intended  to  call  upon  you  this  afternoon,  to  tell 
you  of  the  new  outrage  put  upon  you  by  the  School 
Board ;  my  own  knowledge  of  it  dates  from  this  morn¬ 
ing.” 

“  I  have  heard  about  it,”  said  Miss  Burram. 

“  As  I  said  to  Mrs.  Herrick,  £  Bessie,’  I  said,  £  that 
proceeding  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  is  a  disgrace  to 
the  whole  town,  and  Miss  Burram  would  be  justified 
in  bringing  action  against  them.”’ 

Miss  Burram  smiled  grimly  ;  then  she  gave  a  couple 
of  small  orders  and  turned  to  go.  Herrick  accom¬ 
panied  her  to  the  buggy,  saluting  Hardman,  who  sat 
solemn  and  staid-looking,  but  holding  the  reins  so  as 
to  start  the  horses  the  instant  his  mistress  should  be 
seated,  and  Herrick’s  hope  of  getting  some  word  which 
might  enlighten  him  on  his  patron’s  strange  desire  for 
information  about  the  meeting  of  the  School  Board 
was  cut  short  by  the  instant  wheeling  about  of  the 
buggy  the  moment  he  had  assisted  Miss  Burram  to 
her  seat.  He  stood  looking  after  her,  his  face  express¬ 
ing  both  disappointment  and  perplexity. 

The  Public  School  was  going  to  have  its  customary 
Thanksgiving  reception — that  is,  the  reception  was  to 
be  held  on  the  day  before  Thanksgiving,  and  as  the 
receptions  were  rather  elaborate  affairs  to  which  all 
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Rentonville  went,  both  pupils  and  teachers  were  in  a 
state  of  very  pleasant  excitement.  Perhaps  the  only 
one  in  the  whole  school  who  was  utterly  indifferent 
was  Rachel ;  to  her,  ostracized  as  she  was,  the  prepar- 
tions  going  on  about  her  aroused  neither  her  admira¬ 
tion  nor  her  curiosity ;  she  was  fast  growing  to  foster 
a  spirit  of  hatred  to  everybody  in  the  world  save 
“Tom,”  Hardman,  Mr.  Terry  and  Miss  Burram. 
Thanks  to  Hardman  s  charitable  and  kindly  counsels, 
she  had  for  Miss  Burram  a  feeling  of  dutiful  gratitude  ; 
not  a  germ  of  affection,  but  just  cold  gratitude. 

Apart  from  her  desire  to  astonish  “  Tom  ”  by  her 
progress  in  school,  she  had  a  natural  delight  in  learning, 
especially,  as  Hardman  expressed  it,  “  for  all  sorts  of 
figuring,  and  much  of  her  leisure  was  spent  in  making 
sums  of  her  own  as  she  called  them,  pertaining  to 
various  business  transactions,  and  these  she  used  to 
read  to  Hardman  and  explain,  till  he  said  one  day  : 

Why >  y re  a-teaching  me  too,  Miss ;  I  never  knew 
so  much  about  figures  before.”  After  that  he  used  to 
ask  for  the  slips  of  paper  on  which  each  example  was 
worked  and  he  kept  them  together  in  a  kind  of  book 
that  he  made  for  them,  sometimes  at  night  in  his  room 
over  the  coach-house  going  over  them  all,  not  so  much 
with  a  view  to  improving  his  mind  on  the  subject,  as 
of  delighting  himself  with  the  memory  of  the  bright 
little  creature  who  had  crept  completely  into  his  heart. 
Of  course  he  had  heard  of  the  coming  reception  from 
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Rachel,  and  of  the  preparations  making  in  school  for 
it.  He  said : 

“I’ve  never  been  to  one  of  their  receptions,  Miss, 
but  I  understand  there’s  always  a  big  crowd,  and  I 
guess  you’ll  enjoy  it,  for  they  make  speeches  and  every¬ 
body’s  dressed  in  their  best.” 

“  Ho,  I  won’t  enjoy  it,  Jim,”  burst  out  Rachel  with 
sudden  temper,  “  not  if  all  the  peeple  in  the  world  was 
there  except  Tom  and  you,  and  if  they  was  all  dressed 
in  gold  and  silver,  for  I  just  hate  every  one  in  the 
school.” 

“  Why,  Miss !  ”  was  all  that  Hardman  could  say  in 
his  astonishment. 

“  Yes,  I  do ;  ”  went  on  the  child.  Now  that  she  had 
touched  on  the  subject,  feeling  impelled  her  to  tell  all 
about  it.  “  They  all  act  as  if  they  hated  me,  and  I 
hate  them.  I  heard  Alicia  Herrick  say  yesterday  to 
one  of  the  girls,  that  her  father  said  I  needn’t  put  on 
such  airs,  for  no  one  knew  who  I  was  anyway.” 

“Oh,  ho!”  said  Hardman  to  himself,  “it’s  that 
sneaking  beast  of  a  Herrick.” 

But  Rachel  continued  :  “  When  I  heard  her  say 
that,  Jim,  I  just  walked  past  her  like  this !  ”  and 
Rachel  marched  across  the  room  so  stiff  and  straight, 
and  holding  her  head  so  high  that  Hardman  burst  out 
laughing. 

But  in  a  moment  the  proud  air  had  all  gone  and  she 
was  saying  with  a  sadness  that  went  to  his  heart : 
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“  I  wish  I  did  know  who  I  was ; — when  Tom  comes 
back  I’ll  know — four  years,  six  months  and  ten  days 
by  six  o’clock  to-night.  But  it’s  so  long  oh,  Tom, 

Tom !  ” 

Hardman  turned  away ;  he  was  never  able  to  bear 
it  when  Rachel  uttered  Tom’s  name  in  that  tone; 
there  was  a  heartbreak  in  it  that  went  to  Jim’s  soul. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


For  some  days  prior  to  the  reception  Hubrey  had 
acted  as  if  there  was  something  momentous  on  his 
mind,  not  as  he  did  on  the  single  former  occasion  when 
he  ventured  to  do  something  without  his  wife’s 
knowledge,  but  in  a  nervous,  abstracted  manner  that 
he  accounted  for  to  Mrs.  Hubrey  as  being  caused  by 
dyspepsia. 

“  Then,  William,  you  must  take  some  medicine  and 
be  dieted ;  ”  and  as  the  medicine  consisted  of  a  bitter 
decoction  prepared  by  Mrs.  Hubrey  from  a  book  of 
household  recipes,  and  as  the  dieting  consisted  of 
vegetables  and  cold  water,  Mr.  Hubrey  could  have 
kicked  himself  for  not  having  thought  of  some  other 
disease  which  would  not  require  such  heroic  treatment. 
However,  he  had  two  compensations,  one  being  that, 
as  Mrs.  Hubrey  thought  the  treatment  required  also 
rest  and  quiet,  she  permitted  her  husband  to  spend 
hours  in  his  own  room  entirely  undisturbed,  and  the 
other,  that  the  speech  which  she  was  preparing  and 
which  she  intended  to  have  him  deliver  at  the  next 
reception,  had  better  be  postponed,  it  would  give  her 
more  time  for  its  masterly  completion. 
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The  importance  which  Hubrey  himself  attached  to 
the  results  of  his  speech  in  the  Board  with  regard  to 
Miss  Burram  made  him  feel  more  than  ever  his  ability 
to  compose  his  own  speech  for  the  forthcoming  recep¬ 
tion.  He  would  surprise  even  his  wife  by  his  hitherto 
unsuspected  talent,  at  which  swelling  thought  he  said 
under  his  breath  : 

“  D - the  women  !  they’re  always  a-trying  to  do 

what  the  Creator  never  made  ’em  for — dictate  to  the 
men.” 

He  had  managed  to  smuggie  into  his  room  a  dic¬ 
tionary,  an  encyclopedia,  and  a  copy  of  speeches  which 
a  decade  of  years  before  had  been  delivered  in  Con¬ 
gress,  and  having  locked  his  door  he  set  to  work  to 
write  his  speech. 

All  Kentonville  indeed  seemed  to  be  at  the  reception ; 
the  audience  was  so  large  that  it  encroached  upon  the 
seats  of  the  pupils,  and  it  filled  every  particle  of  space 
on  the  ample  platform.  The  five  trustees  were  wedged 
inside  of  a  perfect  barricade  of  skirts,  and  Hubrey  be¬ 
ing  so  stout  was  actually  uncomfortable,  as  was  shown 
by  his  red  perspiring  face  ;  the  swaying  of  a  gorgeous 
fan  near  him  was  a  great  relief. 

Mrs.  Hubrey  was  seated  on  the  platform  in  juxta¬ 
position  with  Mrs.  Dickel,  the  wife  of  the  President  of 
the  Board,  and  at  some  distance  from  her  husband. 
Having  no  anxiety,  as  her  husband  was  not  to  speak, 
she  felt  in  a  very  complacent  mood,  and  not  alone 
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beamed  upon  Mrs.  Dickel,  but  upon  everybody  that  her 
smiles  could  reach. 

Miss  Burram’s  Charge  not  being  in  an  advanced  class 
was  far  down  in  the  body  of  the  school — so  far  down 
as  to  be  quite  unrecognizable  by  all  save  those  in  her 
immediate  vicinity.  And  in  her  immediate  vicinity 
was  Herrick.  He  had  made  the  crowded  sta,te  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  school  an  excuse  for  moving  down 
till  he  found  ostensibly  his  own  little  elaborately  dressed 
daughters,  but  really  Miss  Burram’s  Charge,  who  sat 
near  them. 

Miss  Burram’s  Charge  did  not  notice  him  till  a 
covert  motion  and  exclamation  from  the  twins  revealed 
his  identity.  She  straightened  in  her  seat  and  returned 
his  look  with  one  of  so  much  indignation  and  dislike 
that  to  his  own  surprise  Herrick  felt  his  eyes  drop. 
When  he  looked  again  Miss  Burram’s  Charge  was 
gazing  directly  in  front  of  her  with  two  very  red 
cheeks.  Herrick  had  assured  himself  that  Miss  Bur- 
ram  was  not  in  the  audience ;  he  did  not  suppose  for 
a  moment  that  she  would  be,  but  then  her  recent 
actions  were  so  peculiar  he  did  not  know  what  she 
might  do. 

At  the  end  of  the  songs  and  recitations  the  speech¬ 
making  was  in  order,  and  Mr.  Dickel  rose  in  his  ele¬ 
phantine  way  and  delivered  his  ponderous  remarks, 
eulogizing  everything  from  Miss  Ashton  to  the  last  new 
and  lowest  teacher ;  then  he  enunciated  wearisome 
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platitudes  about  free  education  with  a  deliberation  and 
solemnity  intended  to  make  the  youngest  scholar  feel 
what  a  great  man  was  now  speaking,  and  what  a  great 
and  responsible  position  he  held.  After  his  speech 
came  a  second,  much  in  the  same  strain,  from  another 
of  the  trustees,  but,  to  the  relief  of  both  scholars  and 
teachers,  it  was  much  shorter. 

Miss  Ashton  invited  Russell  to  speak,  and  as  his  re¬ 
marks  were  always  more  humorous  than  serious,  and 
never  above  the  comprehension  of  any  of  the  children, 
the  whole  school  seemed  to  stir  itself  with  a  kind  of 
pleasant  anticipation.  But  Russell  who  had  been 
watching  Hubrey,  secretly  noting  and  intensely  amused 
at  the  little  man’s  nervous,  expectant  manner,  rose  only 
to  waive  his  own  speech  in  favor  of  one  from  Mr. 
Hubrey,  whom  he  said  he  believed  the  school  had  but 
once  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing.  “  And,  on  this  day,” 
he  went  on,  “  when  the  great  and  still  growing  success 
of  the  school  brought  credit  to  every  one  connected 
with  it,  he  doubted  not  but  that  Mr.  Hubrey  would 
overcome  his  modesty  and  diffidence,  and  make  at  least 
a  few  remarks.” 

Hearing  which,  Mrs.  Hubrey  beamed  with  more 
complacency  than  ever  ;  she  was  sure  that  Mr.  Hubrey 
would  do  as  he  had  done  on  every  occasion  save  the 
solitary  one  of  his  maiden  speech,  beg  to  be  excused, 
but  it  was  gratifying  to  have  her  husband  referred  to 
in  that  manner.  In  a  moment,  however,  her  compla- 
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cency  was  put  to  the  rout,  and  with  consternation  and 
horror  she  beheld  her  husband  on  his  feet. 

“Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  and  dear  Teachers,”  he 
began  somewhat  tremulously  but  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  room  ;  then,  however, 
the  sea  of  upturned  faces,  and  above  all  the  horrified 
eyes  of  his  wife,  who  had  worked  her  position  round  so 
that  she  could  look  into  his  face,  utterly  disconcerted 
him  ;  he  could  think  of  nothing  of  the  two  pages  of 
foolscap  which  he  had  written.  In  perspiring,  panting 
desperation  he  tried  to  collect  his  wits  to  say  something. 

“Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  and  dear  Teachers,”  he 
repeated,  “  after  the  ex-c^-lent  speech  of  Mr.  Dickel,” 
Mrs.  Ilubrey  gave  an  inward  groan  ;  “  ex-c^-lent  ” 
had  struck  her  like  a  knife — “  I  can  only  add,  that  it’s 
my  opinion  there  ain’t  any  finer  school  anywhere  than 
this  one  of  Rentonville  where  we’re  all  assembled  to¬ 
day,  and  I  congratulate  the  committee  of  this  school, 
and  I  congratulate  the  parents  of  the  children  of  this 
school,  on  the  efficient  corpses  of  teachers  that  this 
school  has.” 

At  the  word  corpses  a  stir  seemed  to  go  through  the 
building  and  Mrs.  Hubrey  felt  as  if  she  must  faint. 

“Where,  I  say,  Avhere,” — Hubrey  was  beginning  to 
overcome  his  fright  and  to  feel  again  inflated  with 
importance,  utterly  unconscious  that  he  had  made  any 
blunder,  and  that  both  teachers  and  scholars  as  well 
as  the  audience  were  making  frantic  efforts  to  preserve 
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their  countenances, — “  is  there  a  cleaner-looking  lot  of 
teachers  ?  ” 

“  Oh,”  gasped  one  of  the  teachers  audibly,  and  Miss 
Ashton  was  obliged  to  set  her  face  into  a  most  stern 
expression,  and  to  raise  her  hand  warningly  in  order 
to  prevent  an  outbreak.  Mr.  Hubrey  continued  :  “  And 
I  want  you  children  when  you  are  eating  your  Thanks¬ 
giving  dinner  to-morrow,  when  you’re  enjoying  your 
turkey  and  your  cranberries,  and  your  pies  and  things, 
— it  sounded  like  pison  things, — “  to  think  of  your  poor 
teachers.” 

“  Oh,  my  !  ”  gasped  the  teacher  who  had  ejaculated 
before,  and  she  said  in  a  low  tone  to  another  teacher  : 

“  He  must  think  we’re  paupers.” 

But  Hubrey,  still  blissfully  oblivious,  continued,  feel¬ 
ing,  now  that  he  was  doing  so  well,  quite  indifferent 
about  the  speech  he  had  forgotten  : 

“  We’ve  got  a  right  to  be  proud  of  our  institootions, 
and  this  public  school  is  one  of  them,  and  there  ain’t 
in  the  history  of  this  country  no  nobler  dooty  for  a 
man  to  perform  than  the  dooty  that  he  does  when  he’s 
a  school  trustee.  I  didn’t  have  no  chance  to  get  my 
education  at  a  public  school,  but  I  was  always  proud 
of  them  as  institootions  of  my  country,  and  all  the 
time  I  was  in  the  grocery  business - ” 

Mrs.  Hubrey  gasped  for  breath. 

“  I  always  kept  up  with  what  the  country  was  a- 
doing  for  the  public  schools. 
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“  And  when  I  was  on  my  trip  down  South  I  con¬ 
gratulated  myself  on  the  superyor  advantages  of  edu¬ 
cation  we  give  our  children  in  the  North  ;  but  it  is  an 
interestin’  country  down  South.”  He  felt  now  that  he 
had  gotten  upon  a  subject  where  he  would  be  at  no 
loss  what  to  say.  “  Why,  what  do  you  think  I  saw 
down  there,  children  ?  ” 

His  sudden  question  awakened  general  interest  and 
curiosity;  everybody  was  looking  at  him  with  the 
closest  attention. 

“  I  saw  what  most  of  you,  I  guess,  had  for  breakfast 
this  morning ;  now  see  if  some  of  you  can’t  tell  me,” 
and  the  little  man  raised  himself  on  his  toes  in  his 
efforts  to  look  well  about  him  ;  but  no  one  answered, 
and  he  resumed : 

“  I  saw  what  most  of  the  people  in  this  town,  I  guess, 
have  every  morning  for  breakfast ;  1  know  Mrs. 
Hubrey  and  I  have  ’em  every  morning — and  that, 
children,  is  creoles .” 

For  the  second  succeeding  his  utterance  of  the  last 
word  everybody  was  as  still  as  though  everbody  had 
been  turned  to  a  statue;  then  a  girl  in  one  of  the 
upper  classes  said  in  an  audible  whisper : 

“  I  suppose  he  means  ‘  cereals ,’  and  simultaneously 
with  her  whisper  there  was  a  commotion  in  the  audience, 
divided  between  frantic  inclination  to  laugh  and  a 
restraining  sense  of  decorum,  occasioned  by  the  faint¬ 
ing  of  Mrs.  Hubrey.  That  humiliated  woman  could  see 
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nothing  else  to  do  in  the  face  of  the  awful  ignorance  of 
her  husband,  and  she  fell  with  a  gasp  across  the  ample 
lap  of  Mrs.  Dickel.  That  of  course  ended  her  hus¬ 
band’s  speech,  and  nearly  every  one  was  able  to  cover 
his  or  her  inclination  to  mirth  under  a  pretense  of  anx¬ 
iety  for  the  unconscious  lady.  She  was  borne  to  Miss 
Ashton’s  private  room,  her  husband  following  in  a  very 
puffed  and  panting  state,  and  ejaculating  between  his 
gasps  for  breath : 

“  Kitty,  what  is  it  ?  What’s  the  matter,  Kitty  ?  ” 

Kussell,  who  was  beside  him,  with  his  lean,  dark  face 
drawn  into  an  acute  angle  of  solemnity,  said  dolefully  : 

“  It’s  the  creoles  she  had  for  breakfast,  Mr.  Hubrey  ; 
she  hasn’t  been  able  to  digest  them.” 

And  Mrs.  Hubrey  hearing  all  this,  shut  her  eyelids 
more  tightly  and  let  her  little  self  fall  limp  and  power¬ 
less  on  the  sofa  where  they  laid  her.  When  the  re¬ 
peated  and  prolonged  application  of  salts  compelled 
her  to  open  her  eyes  she  said  faintly,  “  Home  ;  ”  and 
Hubrey  himself  rushed  out  to  order  a  carriage. 

In  the  carriage  he  kept  up  a  fusillade  of  endearments, 
imploring  to  know  what  was  the  matter  and  what  he 
could  do  for  her  ;  but  she  made  no  reply ;  she  only  re¬ 
clined  on  the  cushion  as  if  she  were  in  the  last  stage  of 
exhaustion,  and  her  husband  half  carried  her  from  the 
carriage  to  the  house. 

But  once  in  the  parlor,  with  the  door  securely  shut, 
she  fairly  stunned  him  by  the  suddenness,  vehemence 
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and  more  than  all,  the  physical  strength  with  which 
she  turned  upon  him. 

“  You’ve  done  it — haven’t  you,  Mr.  Hubrey  ?  You 
that  I’ve  raised  to  your  present  position — you  that 
other  people’s  money  has  made — my  uncle’s  money  has 
made  ;  made  you  what  you  are— you’ve  done  it  to-day. 
Do  you  know  what  you  said  in  your  speech — that  we 
eat  niggers  every  morning  for  breakfast — that’s  wrhat 
creoles  means,  and  that’s  what  you  said,  and  that’s 
what  you  get  by  making  a  speech  without  my  knowl¬ 
edge  and  help.  You’ve  disgraced  me,  William  Hubrey, 
and  I’m  going  away — I’ll  sell  out — I’ll  go  where  no¬ 
body’ll  know  me — I’ll  ” — but  now,  really  exhausted  by 
her  burst  of  temper,  she  threw  herself  on  a  sofa  and 
moaned  as  if  she  were  dying. 

Had  a  thunderbolt  exploded  at  her  husband’s  feet 
he  could  not  have  been  more  dumbfounded.  It  was  his 
first  intimation  that  his  speech  was  not  all  it  ought  to 
be,  and  when  by  degrees  he  comprehended  the  purport 
of  his  wife’s  passionate  language,  and  realized  what  a 
laughing-stock  he  had  made  of  himself,  he  threw  up 
his  hands  and  said  : 

“  Oh,  Heavens  !  ” 

Then  he  slunk  out  of  the  room  and  up  to  his  own 
apartment,  where  on  the  table  lay  the  pages  of  foolscap 
containing  the  speech  he  couldn’t  remember. 

“  If  I  could  only  have  thought  of  you,”  he  said,  giv¬ 
ing  the  sheets  a  fling  that  sent  them  to  the  four  corners 
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of  the  room,  “it  would  have  been  all  right,”  and  just 
then  recalling  what  Russell  had  said  about  the  creoles 
not  agreeing  with  Mrs.  Hubrey,  he  threw  himself  on 
the  bed  face  downward,  and  poking  his  head  under¬ 
neath  the  pillows  till  his  short  thick  neck  prevented  it 
from  going  farther,  he  said  in  a  choked  whisper  : 

«  Oh,  Heavens  !  she’s  right ;  I  have  done  it.” 

Within  an  hour  of  the  close  of  the  reception,  Miss 
Burram  had  the  whole  of  Hubrey’s  speech  repeated  to 
her  by  Herrick  from  a  memorandum  which  he  had 
made  of  it  in  order  that  he  should  not  forget  a  word. 

The  rare  opportunity  it  afforded  to  him  of  bearing 
to  Miss  Burram  a  kind  of  revenge  as  it  were  for  what 
Hubrey  had  done  to  that  lady,  overcame  his  fear  of 
injuring  his  prospects  for  election,  and  a  second  time 
Sarah  had  to  suffer  much  perplexity  because  of  the  un¬ 
wonted  hour  of  Herrick’s  visit.  And,  as  on  the  former 
occasion  when  that  curious  woman  lingered  in  the  hall, 
she  heard  Miss  Burram  laugh  so  loudly  and  so  long  she 

said  to  herself  in  amazement : 

“  May  I  never  be  burned  nor  drowned  alive  ! 

Miss  Burram  did  indeed  enjoy  Herrick’s  account ;  she 
enjoyed  it  so  much  that  it  seemed  to  make  her  more 
than  usually  gracious  to  the  man  himself,  and  it  put 
him  into  excellent  humor ;  but  for  all  that  he  had  to 
admit  when  he  took  his  departure  that  she  had  told 
him  nothing — she  had  not  even  hinted,  when  he 
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adroitly  led  the  conversation  to  it — why  she  wanted  to 
know  the  time  of  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board.  And 
to  know  that  Herrick  would  have  given  a  good  hundred 
dollars. 

All  Bentonville  was  talking  about  Hubrey’s  speech ; 
in  the  clubhouse  it  was  not  alone  a  topic  for  the  most 
boisterous  laughter,  but  it  was  the  source  of  many 
more  jests  at  Hubrey’s  expense.  In  intelligent  domes¬ 
tic  circles  it  was  censured  as  an  evidence  of  the  laxity  of 
the  school  system  which  could  permit  so  ignorant  a 
man  to  occupy  such  a  position ;  and  by  the  school 
authorities  it  was  felt  that  something  ought  to  be  done 
to  atone  for  the  disgrace  and  humiliation  that  speech 
had  put  upon  the  whole  School  Board.  Dickel  was  ask¬ 
ing  for  Hubrey’s  resignation,  but  Bussell,  who  was  for 
secretly  enjoying  the  situation,  solemnly  informed  him 
that  such  a  proceeding  would  be  unconstitutional.  The 
other  members  of  the  Board,  accustomed  to  follow 
Bussell’s  lead,  meekly  accepted  his  dictum. 

During  this  time  neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Hubrey  were 
to  be  seen ;  the  house  was  closed  and  darkened  as  if  a 
death  had  occurred  in  it,  and  to  all  callers  the  same 
answer  was  returned,  that  Mrs.  Hubrey  was  sick  in 
bed,  and  that  Mr.  Hubrey  couldn’t  see  anybody.  That 
humiliated  woman  had  indeed  taken  to  her  bed,  and 
she  was  attended  by  a  physician  from  the  city  whose 
visits  she  insisted  should  be  daily,  and  as  she  was  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  his  exorbitant  fees,  it  was  no  concern  of 
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his  that  his  patient’s  case  was  hardly  one  for  medical 
treatment.  As  for  her  husband,  he  wandered  like  a 
little  lapdog  from  room  to  room,  afraid  to  venture  out, 
lest  he  should  be  ridiculed  to  his  face,  and  feeling  more 
helpless  than  he  had  ever  felt  in  his  life  before.  His 
wife  took  no  notice  of  him  even  when  he  knelt  by  her 
bedside  and  implored  her  to  forgive  him. 

“  I’ll  do  anything  you  want  me  to,  Kitty,”  he  said 
one  day  that  he  knelt  thus,  “  and  I’m  going  to  send  in 
my  resignation  to  the  Board — they  have  their  meeting 
next  week,  and  we’ll  sell  out  here  if  you  want  to — 
Renton’s  agents  will  be  glad  to  buy,  and  we’ll  go  to 
Europe.” 

Mrs.  Hubrey  condescended  to  raise  herself  on  her 
elbow. 

“Yery  well,  Mr.  Hubrey;  you  can  make  all  the 
arrangements  as  soon  as  possible — as  for  me,  I  can  be 
ready  to  sail  to-morrow.” 

With  a  heavy  heart  the  little  man  proceeded  to 
make  the  arrangements,  the  first  one  of  which  was  to 
dutifully  bring  to  his  wife’s  bedside  pen  and  paper,  in 
order  to  write  his  resignation  as  a  member  of  the  School 
Board,  from  her  dictation.  Then,  in  further  accord¬ 
ance  with  her  instructions,  he  sent  it  to  Dickel,  and 
Dickel  promulgated  its  contents  at  once  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  night  of  the  meeting. 

At  the  meeting  in  which  Hubrey’s  resignation  was 
read  and  accepted,  and  just  as  the  four  members  of  the 
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Board  were  turning  their  attention  to  the  matter  of 
Hubrey’s  successor,  all  were  startled  by  a  very  loud  and 
authoritative  knock,  and  before  any  response  could  be 
made  all  were  more  startled  still  by  the  sudden  open¬ 
ing  of  the  door,  and  the  striding  in — the  long  steps  could 
be  called  nothing  else — of  Miss  Burram  followed  by 
Hardman. 

She  was  dressed  in  scarlet  velvet  adorned  with  im¬ 
mense  topazes  on  the  breast — which,  according  to  Sarah 
Sinnott’s  account,  must  have  been  false  stones — and  a 
large  round  hat  with  drooping  scarlet  plumes. 

The  members  of  the  Board  seemed  paralyzed  ;  even 
the  wag,  Russel,  sitting  as  motionless  as  his  companions, 
and  like  them  staring  with  open  mouth  as  well  as  eyes, 
at  this  utterly  unexpected  and  strange  visitor.  She 
advanced  till  she  gained  the  center  of  the  room,  her 
form  held  stiffly  erect,  and  her  face  expressing  intense 
scorn ;  then  she  stood  and  looked  about  her  at  the 
walls. 

There  were  two  pictures  in  frames,  beside  the  “  reso¬ 
lutions,”  suspended  by  cords — one  was  a  picture  of  the 
public  school  and  the  other  a  crayon  drawing  of  the 
President  of  the  Board,  Amos  Dickel.  She  lifted  her 
arm  and  pointed  her  finger  at  the  “  resolutions,”  turn¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  to  Hardman,  who  had  remained 
near  the  door. 

“  Take  that  down,  Jim !  ” 

Without  a  word  Hardman  mounted  a  chair  that  was 
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placed  against  the  wall  beneath  the  tl  resolutions,” 
whipped  a  knife  from  his  pocket,  cut  the  cord  that  held 
the  frame,  and  with  the  “  resolutions  ”  in  his  hand 
jumped  from  the  chair. 

“  Lay  it  on  the  floor  with  the  glass  up,”  she  com¬ 
manded,  and  Hardman  did  so.  Miss  Burram  with  a 
stamp  of  her  heel  ground  the  glass  to  powder ;  then 
she  stooped,  and  drawing  out  the  “  resolutions  ”  tore 
them  into  a  dozen  pieces. 

“  Such,  gentlemen,  is  my  response  to  your  ‘  resolu¬ 
tions  of  censure  ’  upon  my  business.  Come,  Jim !  ” 

With  the  same  stride  with  which  she  had  entered, 
she  departed.  And  then  the  members  of  the  Board 
recovered  from  their  paralysis.  Roundright  was  for 
going  after  the  lady  and  demanding  satisfaction,  at 
least  to  the  amount  of  payment  for  the  damage  to  the 
property  of  the  Board,  but  the  President  fearing  that 
he  might  be  brought  into  personal  encounter  with  Miss 
Burram,  objected,  and  after  some  discussion  in  which 
each  man  expressed  his  opinion  of  Miss  Burram  with 
great  fearlessness,  it  was  decided  to  carry  Russell’s 
motion,  to  u  let  the  matter  drop.” 

“  For,”  as  that  wag  said,  having  gotten  all  the  fun 
out  of  the  affair  that  he  cared  to  have— “  to  go  farther 
would  seem  like  making  war  on  a  woman,  and  though 
we  are  obliged,  gentlemen,  to  acknowledge  ourselves 
beaten,  we  can  bear  our  defeat,  knowing  that  the 
sacred  rights  of  wealth  and  the  sacred  rights  of  the 
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power  which  comes  from  wealth  have  suffered  nothing 
at  our  hands.  In  view  of  these  facts,  gentlemen,  it  is 
best  that  Miss  Burram’s  action  be  dropped  and  for¬ 
gotten.” 

The  sarcasm  in  the  speech  was  utterly  lost  on  Bus¬ 
sell’s  listeners ;  they  believed  in  his  mock  solemnity, 
and  they  were  as  solemn  themselves  as  mourners  at  a 
funeral. 


CHAPTER  X. 


Miss  Burram’s  visit  to  the  School  Board  was  known 
throughout  Rentonville  within  forty-eight  hours  after 
its  occurrence ;  not  through  her,  nor  her  faithful  hench¬ 
man,  Hardman,  but  through  the  trustees  themselves, 
not  one  of  whom  but  told  his  wife,  except  Russell,  who 
was  unmarried,  and  the  wives  told  their  neighbors ;  and 
when  Mrs.  Hubrey  heard  it,  which  she  did  despite  her 
seclusion,  she  immediately  and  completely  recovered 
her  strength  ;  indeed,  she  seemed  to  rise  from  her  bed 
a  veritable  giant  in  the  energy  and  decision  with  which 
she  gave  her  orders,  and  in  the  vehemence  with  which 
she  expressed  her  opinion  of  the  School  Board  for 
having  with  such  cowardliness  so  passively  suffered 
Miss  Burram’s  action.  She  went  to  the  Louses  where 
she  was  accustomed  to  visit,  and  delivered  herself 
there ;  she  talked  about  it  upon  the  streets  with  ac¬ 
quaintances  ;  and  meeting  Herrick,  she  made  such  a 
sweeping  and  rapidly  sarcastic  denunciation  of  men  in 
general  that  that  clever  and  canny  gentleman  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  had  neither  opportunitv  nor  words 
to  answer.  She  actually  left  him  standing  and  staring 
at  her. 
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Mrs.  Hubrey  had  another  object  in  her  multitudin¬ 
ous  talks  about  the  School  Board  than  mere  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  their  conduct ;  her  real  object  was  to  divert  the 
attention  of  the  community — so  ludicrously  drawn  to 
her  own  family — to  the  school  Board  ;  now  that  her 
husband  was  not  a  member  of  that  Board,  she  could 
ascribe  to  it,  without  hesitation,  unlimited  asininity 
and  cowardice.  Her  efforts  succeeded  ;  everybody  did 
begin  to  talk  about  the  last  doings  of  the  Board,  to  the 
neglect  or  forgetfulness  of  what,  up  to  that  time,  had 
been  almost  the  sole  subject  of  conversation — Hubrey ’s 
speech.  The  town  began  to  range  itself  in  sides;  one 
side  sustaining  the  trustees  in  their  decision  to  let  the 
matter  drop  as,  Miss  Burram  was  a  woman,  and  the 
other  side  strongly  contending  that  Miss  Burram  ought 
to  be  forced  into  obedience  to  the  rules.  In  the  midst 
of  this  contention  Mrs.  Hubrey  regained  quite  her  old 
spirits,  and  she  enlightened  her  neighbors  about  her 
preparations  for  the  sale  of  her  property  and  her  con¬ 
templated  European  residence.  Hubrey  looked  and 
acted  as  if  he  had  lost  all  spirit ;  he  seldom  showed 
himself,  and  when  he  did  it  was  only  in  the  wake  of 
his  wife.  v 

When  the  Hubreys  had  finally  gone,  and  the  wordy 
war  regarding  Miss  Burram  had  somewhat  subsided,  the 
curiosity  of  Rentonville  was  aroused  by  the  work  being 
done  on  the  Hubrey  house  in  preparation  for  occupancy 
bv  jta  new  owner  of  whom  no  one  seemed  to  have  any 
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definite  information.  Not  a  soul  in  the  town  appeared 
to  know  more  than  that  Renton’s  agents  had  bought  the 
property.  But  the  extensive  alterations  and  renova¬ 
tions  betokened  a  proprietor  of  more  than  ordinary 
wealth  and  elegance.  And  when,  even  while  the  im¬ 
provements  were  in  progress,  a  couple  of  carloads  of 
books  to  the  number  of  two  thousand  or  so,  came 
down,  consigned  to  the  new  house,  curiosity  was  more 
rife  still. 

Herrick  gave  it  forth  as  his  opinion  that  the  new 
occupant  was  a  bibliomaniac,  and  as  Herrick  had 
succeeded  in  getting  Hubrey’s  place  in  the  School 
Board,  his  opinion  had  more  weight  with  a  good  many 
people  than  it  ever  had  before.  From  the  moment 
of  his  appointment,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  lose  Miss 
Burram’s  entire  patronage,  but,  as  in  his  judgment, 
her  patronage  weighed  little  against  a  place  in  the 
Board,  he  did  not  much  care. 

On  her  very  next  visit  to  his  store  after  his  appoint¬ 
ment,  he  alluded  to  it,  presuming  that  she  had  heard 
of  it,  and  urging,  as  a  kind  of  apology  for  having 
accepted  the  office,  his  fear  to  affront  the  friends  who 
had  appointed  him.  To  which  Miss  Burram,  without 
enlightening  him  as  to  whether  she  had  any  previous 
knowledge  of  his  appointment,  replied  : 

“  Any  position  in  that  Board,  Mr.  Herrick,  re¬ 
quires  so  little  brains  that  your  duties  will  be  very 
light.” 
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“  Facetiously,  but  well  said,  Miss  Burram,  and  strictly 
true.” 

After  that  she  never  referred  to  the  subject,  and  she 
continued  her  patronage  the  same  as  ever,  seeming  to 
hear  with  her  usual  avidity  all  of  Herrick’s  gossip.  On 
one  occasion  he  was  full  of  new  information  about  the 
expected  occupant  of  the  Hubrey  house.  He  had  the 
day  before,  while  in  the  city,  gone  to  the  Exchange 
where  the  sale  had  been  made,  and  learned  that  the 
newcomer’s  name  was  Notner,  that  he  was  a  bachelor 
and  that  he  intended  to  occupy  the  house  with  only 
men-servants. 

“  Such  a  man  I  say,  Miss  Burram,  is  no  acquisition 
to  any  community.  As  I  said  to  Mrs.  Herrick,  ‘  Bessie,’ 
said  I,  ‘  a  manlike  that  who  refuses  to  have  even  female 
help,  puts  a  degrading  mark  on  woman.’  ” 

“  What  is  his  age?  ”  put  in  Miss  Burram. 

“  About  thirty-five,  my  informant  said.” 

“  Umph !  ”  replied  Miss  Burram. 

Sure  enough,  when  the  new  occupant  came  down  to 
take  possession,  he  brought  with  him  three  middle-aged 
and  very  respectable,  grave  looking  men-servants.  He 
was  much  younger  looking  than  thirty -five,  but  with 
the  figure  of  an  athlete,  and  with  anything  but  the 
complexion  of  a  bookworm  ;  nor  did  he  seem  to  shun 
attention,  but  on  the  contrary,  to  everybody’s  surprise, 
he  smiled  pleasantly  to  the  gentlemen  who  happened 
to  be  in  the  depot  when  he  alighted  from  the  train, 
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announced  himself  as  Trebor  Notner,  the  new  resident, 
and  strode  away  accompanied  by  his  trio  of  servants, 
with  a  long,  swinging  elastic  step  that  told  of  the 
practised  pedestrian.  Rentonville  was  delighted;  so 
fair  and  frank  an  advance  of  the  newcomer  won  the 
hearts  of  every  one  who  aspired  to  be  in  Rentonville 
society.  But  society  speedily  discovered  there  was  to 
be  no  closer  acquaintance. 

Deputations  on  the  part  of  the  first  Rentonville 
people  who  went  to  tender  to  this  rich,  lone  bachelor 
the  hospitality  of  Rentonville’s  best  homes  were 
thanked  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Notner  by  the  eldest  of  the 
three  gentlemanly  retainers,  but  informed  that  their 
master  could  accept  no  invitations.  Nor  did  their 
master  give  any  invitations  ;  his  doors  remained  as 
closed  to  the  people  in  Rentonville  as  though  the  house 
were  unoccupied.  Notner  himself  was  seen  every  day 
riding  on  horseback,  or  walking,  and  he  wore  such  a 
winning  smile  that  even  where  he  did  not  directly 
salute,  he  left  a  pleasant  recollection  with  the  persons 
he  met.  Where  he  came  from,  what  he  was  worth, 
what  were  the  sources  of  his  wealth,  and  what  were 
his  family  connections,  were  subjects  frequently  dis¬ 
cussed  but  never  answered,  and  Mr.  Notner  threatened 
to  be  as  great  a  mystery  as  were  Miss  Burram  and 
Miss  Burram’s  Charge.  Even  greater,  for  Mr.  Notner 
had  not  a  Sarah  Sinnott  in  his  employment  to  make 
such  disclosures  as  came  within  her  power,  and  Mr. 
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ITotner’s  three  servants  were  patterns  of  reserve  and 
decorum.  They  made  no  more  acquaintances  than  did 
their  master,  and  not  feeling  called  upon  to  have  his 
smiling,  cheerful  demeanor,  they  came  and  went  upon 
the  streets  like  attendants  at  a  funeral. 


CHAPTEE  XI. 


Eachel’s  circumscribed  life,  with  no  outlet  for  her 
strong  affections  but  her  cherished  memory  of  “  Tom  ” 
and  her  chats  with  Hardman,  together  with  her  os¬ 
tracism  in  school,  began  to  tell  upon  her  health.  She 
was  growing  thin  and  pale,  and  there  was  a  drooping 
silence  about  her  that  went  to  Hardman’s  heart  and 
caused  him  to  wonder  if  it  might  not  be  his  duty  to 
speak  to  Miss  Burram  about  it.  When  the  thought 
first  came  to  him  he  shook  his  head  as  if  against  some 
one  who  had  suggested  it,  and  he  said  aloud,  as  if 
answering  the  suggestion : 

“  It  would  be  out  of  my  place,  and  likely  as  not 
Miss  Burram’d  get  angry.  I  know  ’’—as  if  in  answer 
to  another  remark  from  his  imaginary  adviser — “  that 
Miss  Burram  has  her  good  points,  and  maybe  if  she 
was  told  how  Miss  Eachel  won’t  do  one  thing  that  she, 
Miss  Burram,  didn’t  just  tell  her  to  do,  and  how  they’re 
a  treating  Miss  Eachel  in  school,  maybe  she’d  be 
touched  to  do  different  to  the  little  creature.  As  I 
make  it  out  now  by  Miss  Eachel’s  own  account,  and 
ky  ^^at  Sarah  says,  and  by  what  my  own  eyes  tells 
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me,  Miss  Burram  ain’t  got  a  mite  of  interest  in  the 
little  girl  more’n  to  clothe  and  to  feed  her.  But  I’m 
afeared  it  wouldn’t  do,”  shaking  his  head  again, 
“  Miss  Burram’d  think  I  was  taking  too  much  on 
myself,  and  then  maybe  she’d  stop  Miss  Rachel  talking 
to  me  so  much.  No,  I  guess  I’d  better  let  things  as 
concerns  Miss  Burram  alone.” 

But  ag  he  saw  Rachel  growing  paler  and  thinner  the 
thought  which  troubled  him  so  became  more  persistent, 
and  at  length  he  could  bear  it  no  longer. 

“  I’ll  speak  to  her  this  very  day,”  he  said  with  a 
kind  of  grim  determination,  “  even  if  it  costs  me  my 
place.  I  wouldn’t  want  to  keep  the  place  and  feel  I 
hadn’t  tried  to  do  something  to  save  the  child  from  dying 
before  my  eyes ;  and  as  I  have  neither  chick  nor  kin 
depending  on  me  now,  it  won’t  be  so  hard  if  I  should 
be  out  of  a  situation.” 

And  that  very  day,  as  soon  as  he  returned  from 
leaving  Rachel  at  school,  he  prepared  for  his  errand 
to  his  mistress. 

<c  And  as  it’s  business  that  ain’t  any  way  connected 
with  my  work,”  he  said,  talking  to  himself,  “  I’ll  go 
about  it  different.” 

The  “  going  about  it  different,”  consisted  in  putting 
on  his  Sunday  clothes  and  applying  for  admission  at 
the  upper  entrance.  When  Sarah  saw  him,  her  amaze¬ 
ment  prevented  her  usual  ejaculation  for  a  moment ; 

then  it  burst  forth  with  startling  vehemence  : 

10 
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“  May  I  never  be  burned  nor  drowned  alive,  but  it’s 
J  eem.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Jim  gravely,  “  it’s  me,  Sarah,  and  I 
want  to  see  Miss  Burram  if  it’s  convenient  to  her.” 

Sarah’s  curiosity  was  at  white  heat. 

“  Whatever  is  the  matter,  Jeem  ?  ” 

“  J ust  a  trifle  of  business  that  concerns  meself,  and 
I’ll  be  thankful  to  you,  Sarah,  if  you’ll  take  my  mes¬ 
sage  right  away.” 

Sarah  knew  him  too  well  to  attempt  to  get  anything 
more  from  him  then  ;  so  she  left  him  in  the  hall  and 
went  to  her  mistress.  Her  mistress  was  in  her  private 
sitting-room  writing. 

“  Come  in,”  she  said  to  Sarah’s  knock,  without  turn¬ 
ing  her  head,  nor  did  she  turn  her  head,  nor  even  sus¬ 
pend  her  writing,  till  Sarah,  with  her  usual  tiptoe  gait, 
had  advanced  to  the  middle  of  the  apartment  and  was 
saying  in  her  solemn  way  : 

“  J  eem  is  at  the  hall  door,  mem,  a-dressed  in  his  best, 
and  a-wantin’  to  see  you.” 

“  What  is  his  business  ?  ”  asked  Miss  Burram,  a  faint 
fear  stealing  into  her  mind  lest  he  might  be  coming  to 
“give  notice.” 

“  A  of  business,  mem,  that  Jeem  says  just  con¬ 
cerns  himself.” 

-  t  t  '•  ’  1 

Miss  Burram’s  fear  became  positive  alarm  ;  “  a  trifle 
of  business  concerning  himself”  could  mean  nothing 
else  than  that  Hardman  was  going  to  give  up  her  serv- 
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ice,  and  Miss  Burram  had  too  many  evidences  during 
the  eight  years  of  his  stay  with  her  of  his  faithfulness 
to  her  interests,  to  think  of  his  leaving  her  without 
dismay. 

She  pushed  from  her  with  some  impatience  the  page 
of  foolscap  on  which  she  had  thus  far  written  only, 
“  124  Essex  St.,”  saying  at  the  same  time : 

“  Show  him  up  here.” 

Sarah  was  farther  puzzled  ;  to  be  requested  to  show 
Hardman  up  to  her  mistress’  private  sitting-room  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  speaking  to  that  lady — the  private 
sitting-room  where  Hardman  had  never  gone  except 
to  clean  the  windows,  and  where,  indeed,  to  Sarah’s 
knowledge,  no  one  had  ever  been  invited,  was  too 
much  for  that  peculiar  woman.  She  was  actually  too 
much  overcome  by  the  mystery  involved  in  it  all  to 
utter  her  customary  ejaculation,  or  to  have  her  wonted 
consolation,  a  burst  of  laughter  behind  her  apron. 

She  returned  to  Hardman,  who  was  just  where  she 
had  left  him — his  shoulder  forming  an  angle  with  the 
panel  of  the  door,  and  his  big  feet  spread  at  an  im¬ 
mense  angle  with  each  other.  She  beckoned  him  to 
come  up  the  stair,  and  both  her  motion  and  her  own 
gait,  as  she  turned  to  precede  him,  were  exactly  as  if 
she  were  leading  the  way  to  the  presence  of  the  dead. 
And  Hardman  followed  with  like  solemnity,  and 
though  he  had  gone  up  that  same  stair  many  times 
before,  it  seemed  to  have  taken  on  an  entirely  new  and 
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strange  character,  and  he  actually  found  himself  wait¬ 
ing  a  response  to  Sarah’s  knock  as  if  the  person  he 
were  going  to  see  were  quite  unknown  to  him. 

The  response  came  with  startling  shortness,  and 
Sarah  opened  the  door  with  an  impetus  that  threat¬ 
ened  to  make  it  fly  from  its  hinges. 

“  Here’s  Jeem,  mem.” 

Jim  advanced,  his  hat  in  his  hand,  but  only  a  few 
steps,  and  Sarah,  still  under  the  spell  of  all  this  mystery, 
retreated  without  even  attempting  to  close  the  door. 
Nor  did  Miss  Burram  seem  to  notice  that  fact ;  she 
said  shortly,  but  still  with  a  certain  something  in  her 
tones  that  reassured  Hardman  : 

“  Come  in,  Jim ;  I  understand  you  want  to  see  me 
on  some  business  pertaining  to  yourself ;  be  seated,” 
and  she  left  her  own  seat  at  her  desk  in  order  to  take 
a  chair  nearer  to  him.  But  he  only  glanced  at  the  open 
door  and  seemed  to  listen  for  Sarah’s  retreating  steps. 
That  puzzled  woman  had  got  to  the  end  of  the  cor¬ 
ridor,  but  no  farther;  there  she  remembered  she  had 
not  shut  the  door,  and,  delighted  with  the  excuse  for 
another  look  at  Miss  Burram  and  Jim,  she  went  back ; 
but  Jim  was  in  the  very  act  of  closing  the  door  then, 
and  close  it  he  did  in  Sarah’s  face,  almost  within  an 
inch  of  grazing  her  nose ;  indeed  she  rubbed  that  organ 
as  if  it  had  suffered  some  bruise. 

“  Well,  Jim,  what  is  it  ?  ”  and  Miss  Burram  folded 
her  hands  in  her  lap  and  looked  straight  into  Hard- 
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man’s  eyes.  Nor  did  Hardman  flinch ;  he  had  come 
to  perform  a  duty,  and  his  sturdy  conscientiousness 
gave  him  both  will  and  words. 

“  It’s  about  your  Charge,  Miss  Burram  ;  about  Miss 
Rachel — I  didn’t  know  as  all  the  facts  about  her  had 
come  to  your  knowledge — I  didn’t  know  as  you  knew 
how  they  were  a-treating  her  in  the  school — the  girls 
don’t  have  anything  to  say  to  her  because  they  can’t 
find  out  who  she  is — and  Miss  Rachel’s  got  spirit 
enough  to  treat  ’em  all  as  if  she  was  a-sayin,  ‘  It’s  none 
of  your  business,’  which  I  take  it  don’t  make  ’em  any 
better  pleased — then  I  kind  of  thought  you  ought  to 
know  the  way  she  minds  your  orders  ;  she  won’t  put  a 
foot  into  a  boat  because  you  didn’t  say  so — and  she’s 
a-pining  under  it  all — she  don’t  make  no  complaint ; 
she  just  bears  it  as  if  she  wouldn’t  yield  on  no  account. 
And  I  made  bold,  Miss  Burram,  to  bring  this  ’ere  to 
show  you,”  pulling  from  his  pocket  the  little  book  in 
which  he  kept  Rachel’s  sums. 

“  I  didn’t  know  as  you  knew  how  smart  she  was  in 
the  matter  of  Aggers.” 

He  opened  the  book  and  spread  it  before  her — 
“  That’s  her  own  figgerin’ ;  she  makes  ’em  all  out  of 
her  own  head,  and  she’s  mighty  quick  at  the  addin’. 
I’ve  made  bold  to  tell  you,  Miss  Burram,  not  knowing 
as  you  knew  all  the  facts,  and  not  knowing  as  you 
could  have  seen  for  yourself  the  way  Miss  Rachel  is 
a-pining.” 
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His  mistress  seemed  to  expect  him  to  say  more,  for 
she  looked  up  from  the  little  book  of  figures  as  if  she 
were  somewhat  surprised  at  his  silence.  But  Hardman 
had  said  all  that  he  thought  to  be  necessary.  Miss  Bur- 
ram  was  also  relieved ;  Hardman  had  not  given  notice. 

“  I  don’t  think  I  understand  all  you  have  told  me, 
Jim,”  she  said  at  length,  “  particularly  that  about  the 
refusal  of  Miss  Rachel  to  step  into  a  boat.” 

“  It’s  just  this,  Miss  Burram  ;  I  took  it  on  myself, 
when  Miss  Rachel  wouldn’t  take  a  sail  in  your  boat 
because  you  didn’t  tell  her  to  do  so,  to  have  a  little 
boat  made  for  her ;  but  she  wouldn’t  put  a  foot  into 
that  either  for  fear  it  might  be  again  your  wishes.” 

It  flashed  into  her  mind  how  Rachel  had  refused  to 
eat  her  dinner  on  the  daj^  of  her  visit  to  the  city  be¬ 
cause  she  had  not  been  told  to  do  so ;  and  it  came  to 
her  to  question  why  her  Charge  had  not  asked  permis¬ 
sion  to  use  the  boat ;  but  she  did  not ;  it  was  not  nec¬ 
essary  ;  she  could  divine  the  reason. 

“  Well,  Jim,”  she  answered,  “  I  did  not  know  all  that 
you  have  told  me  about  Miss  Rachel,  and  I  want  a 
little  time  to  think  about  it.  I  should  also  like  to  keep 
this,  pointing  to  the  little  book  of  Rachel’s  figures. 

Certainly,  ma’am ;  ”  but  the  assent  was  given  with 
a  sinking  heart  for  Jim  was  loath  to  part  with  the  little 
book. 

“  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  speak  to  me 
about  ? ” 
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The  unwonted  softness  of  her  tones  astonished  Hard¬ 
man  ;  never  during  his  eight  years  of  service  had  he 
heard  her  speak  like  that,  and  it  disconcerted  him  so 
much  that  for  a  moment  he  could  not  reply.  Then  he 
recovered  himself  enough  to  say  : 

“  No,  ma’am !  ” 

She  nodded  to  him  as  he  bowed,  and  when  he  had 
gone,  with  the  door  shut  securely  behind  him,  she  bent 
again  to  the  little  book  of  figures.  It  was  the  counter¬ 
part  of  another  book — a  book  that  antedated  this  one 
by  thirty  years.  Could  it  be  an  accidental  coincidence 
that  Hardman  should  have  preserved  Rachel’s  figures 
in  the  same  manner  as  she ,  Miss  Burram,  had  pre¬ 
served  the  similarly  made  figures  of  another  ? 

With  the  figures  of  that  other  book  were  bound  her 
lost  faith  in  the  gratitude  or  good  of  human  nature, 
and  her  lost  trust  in  the  use  of  any  sacrifice ;  from  the 
figures  of  this  book  stared  the  merciless  sense  of  a 
wrong  that  made  all  humankind  as  one  ingrate,  and 
crushed  every  thought  that  might  have  wooed  to  for¬ 
giveness,  or  at  least  to  a  less  revenge.  She  closed  the 
book  with  a  snap  and  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  her  eyes 
fixed  intently  upon  the  ceiling.  The  figures  seemed 
to  have  transferred  themselves  there,  both  old  and 
new  figures  interlacing  each  other  and  combining  the 
old,  tender,  trusting  times  with  the  present  hard,  scorn¬ 
ful,  merciless  ones,  till  Miss  Burram,  unable  to  bear  it 
longer,  started  from  her  chair  and  went  to  her  desk. 
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“  124  Essex  St.,”  stared  at  her  from  the  page  of 
foolscap — stared  with  a  strange  boldness  and  con¬ 
nection  with  Rachel  that  at  another  time  would 
have  seemed  ludicrous  ;  but  in  Miss  Burram’s  present 
disturbed  state  of  mind  it  appeared  to  be  neither 
strange  nor  impossible,  and  when  the  connection 
resolved  itself  into  a  suggestion,  she  adopted  it  without 
a  moment’s  hesitation. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


On  the  Saturday  following  his  talk  with  Miss 
Burram,  when  .Hardman  got  an  order  to  have  the  car¬ 
riage  ready  to  take  her  and  her  Charge  to  the  city,  he 
felt  as  if  his  talk  had  accomplished  something ;  though 
he  had  his  doubts  about  the  kind  of  something;  “for,” 
he  said  to  himself,  “  it  won’t  be  pleasant  for  Miss 
Rachel  to  go  there.  And  it’s  nowhere  else  Miss 
Burram’s  going,  as  it’s  the  first  of  the  month.” 

It  was  the  first  of  December  and  an  unusually  bright 
and  mild  day.  To  Rachel,  to  whom  the  invitation  to 
accompany  Miss  Burram  was  as  sudden  and  unex¬ 
pected  as  the  order  to  take  her  had  been  to  Hardman, 
the  sunshine  seemed  even  brighter  than  it  had  been 
during  the  whole  of  the  previous  month ;  that,  how¬ 
ever,  might  have  been  due  to  the  rise  in  her  own 
spirits,  for  the  prospect  of  a  ride  to  the  city  even 
though  the  ride  must  be  made  in  company  with  frigid 
Miss  Burram,  promised  a  delightful  novelty.  For  the 
first  time  she  almost  danced  up  to  her  room  and  even 
while  she  was  tying  the  strings  of  her  bonnet  she 
could  hardly  be  still. 

The  waters  of  the  bay  were  glistening  in  the  sun, 
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and  everywhere  that  her  eyes  turned  there  was  such 
peace  and  brightness  it  seemed  to  her  like  an  omen  of 
good  to  “  Tom  ”  ;  as  if  all  nature  were  telling  her  he 
was  well,  and  that  he  would  surely  come  to  her  at  the 
appointed  time. 

“  May  I  never  be  burned  nor  drowned  alive,”  was 
Sarah’s  exclamation  as  she  saw  Rachel  accompany 
Miss  Burram  into  the  carriage,  and  as  the  carriage 
drove  off,  she  continued  : 

“  It’s  the  first  of  the  month,  Mrs.  McElvain,  and 
Miss  Burram’s  a  takin’  Miss  Rachel  with  her,  and  Jeem 
has  the  lockjaw  so  bad  that  he  can’t  ever  tell  where 
they  go.” 

Mrs.  McElvain  made  no  reply,  and  Sarah  sat  down 
the  better  to  relieve  her  feelings. 

I  cant  understand  Jeem;  he’s  had  me  out  sailin’ 
three  times,  but  he’s  got  a  grip  on  his  mouth  like  a 
lobster’s  claw ;  you  couldn’t  pry  it  open  with  a  hammer 
and  chisel.  Now,  Mrs.  McElvain,  what  do  you  think 
was  his  object  in  takin’  me  out  sailin’  three  times  ?  ” 

“  I  should  say,  Sarah,  that  it  was  because  he  cared  a 
deal  about  you.” 

“  I  should  say  so  too,”  returned  Sarah  with  empha¬ 
sis,  “  but  why  don’t  he  come  to  the  pint,  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Elvain  ?  Why  don’t  he  say  somethin’  ?  ” 

Mrs.  McElvain  shook  her  head. 

“  A  man’s  ways  is  past  understanding  sometimes— 
and  the  less  you  let  a  man  see  you  care  for  him,  the 
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better ;  and  I’ll  give  you  an  advice,  Sarah ;  if  you’ll 
take  it ;  it’s  one  that  me  grandmother  gave.” 

“  I’d.  like  to  hear  it,  Mrs.  McElvain.” 

“  Well,  it’s  just  this  ;  appear  to  fall  in  with, a  man’s 
whims  whatever  they  are — when  he  don’t  feel  like 
talking,  make  him  think  that  nothing  pleases  you 
better  than  his  silence;  and  when  he  has  anything 
that  he  seems  to  be  trying  to  keep  from  you — don’t 
touch  on  that  at  all  on  no  account — and  when  he  sees 
you  acting  this  way,  depend  upon  it,  Sarah,  he’ll  come 
round,  and  there  ’ll  be  times  when  you’ll  take  him  un¬ 
awares,  an’  you’ll  get  anything  out  of  him  you  want  to.” 

“No,  you  won’t,”  said  the  disgusted  Sarah,  “you 
won’t  get  it  from  Jeem  Hardman  ;  he’s  cut  too  much 
on  the  bias  ever  to  let  you  get  him  to  a  straight  point. 
But  I’ll  bring  him  to  it,”  she  went  on  with  strange 
contradiction  of  her  preceding  assertion — “  when  a 
man  takes  a  woman  out  sailin’  three  times,  it’s  time 
that  woman  was  told  what  that  man’s  intentions  were.” 

Mrs.  McElvain  offered  no  further  advice. 

The  long  ride  to  the  city  seemed  comparatively  short 
to  Rachel,  despite  the  fact  that  Miss  Burram  never 
once  opened  her  lips;  from  the  first  that  lady  had 
disposed  herself  on  the  back  seat  in  a  reclining  position, 
with  her  eyes  closed,  and  while  she  opened  them  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  watch  Rachel  much  of  the  time,  whenever 
the  latter  looked  Miss  Burram’s  eyes  always  seemed 
to  be  shut. 
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The  child  fain  would  have  asked  some  of  the  innu¬ 
merable  questions  which  sprang  to  her  lips,  about  the 
places  they  were  passing,  the  vegetation  that  roused 
her  curiosity;  but  one  look  at  the  still,  cold  face 
opposite  seemed  to  freeze  the  words  before  she  could 

H 

speak  them  ;  if  she  only  could  have  been  with  Hard¬ 
man  on  the  box,  but  she  comforted  herself  by  think¬ 
ing  of  the  opportunity  she  would  make  on  the  next 
day  for  talking  to  him. 

They  were  in  the  city  at  last :  Rachel  knew  that 
without  being  told,  by  the  people  and  the  vehicles,  and 
after  a  short  ride  through  the  crowded  business  part 
they  turned  into  an  elegant  side  street  and  stopped  be¬ 
fore  the  private  entrance  of  a  large,  handsome  hotel. 
Miss  Burram  seemed  to  be  well  and  favorably  knowm 
to  the  attaches  of  the  place,  for  the  moment  of  her 
entrance  was  a  signal  for  obsequious  attention  from 
clerks  and  porter.  Even  the  manager,  catching  sight 
of  her,  came  forward  to  greet  her  and  to  assure  her 
that  he  had  not  forgotten  the  date.  A  special  dining¬ 
room  was  as  usual  reserved  for  her. 

Miss  Burram  bowed  slightly  and  drew  Rachel  for¬ 
ward. 

“  This  is  my  Charge,  Mr.  Burleigh,  Miss  Rachel  Min- 
turn,  and  I  would  like  a  word  with  you  if  you  will 
have  Miss  Min  turn  conducted  to  our  dining-room.” 

It  seemed  very  strange  to  Rachel  to  be  called  “  Miss 
Minturn,”  and  the  broad  elegantly  carpeted  stair  with 
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ferns  and  palms  at  the  side  of  almost  ever}"  step,  and 
the  white-and-gold  room  into  which  she  was  ushered, 
and  where  a  glittering  table  service  was  already  laid, 
seemed  like  part  of  a  dream  that  was  hardly  dissipated 
by  Miss  Bur  ram’s  entrance.  But  the  novelty  of  her 
feelings  did  not  impair  her  appetite,  which  was  keener 
than  usual  because  of  the  long  ride,  and  she  ate  with  a 
relish  that  Miss  Burram  fully  observed  without  seem¬ 
ing  at  all  to  notice  it. 

When  they  got  into  the  carriage  again,  Hardman, 
without  receiving  any  direction,  drove  to  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  part  of  the  city — a  part  where  most  of  the  streets 
were  lined  with  tall,  dirty,  weather-beaten  buildings, 
about  which  seemed  to  swarm  dirty  tattered  women 
and  children.  Before  one  of  these  high  houses  the  car¬ 
riage  stopped,  and  it  immediately  became  an  object  of 
attention  to  everybody  on  the  block. 

Miss  Burram  instantly  alighted,  telling  Rachel  to 
follow,  and  when  Rachel  reached  the  sidewalk  she 
seemed  to  be  in  the  center  of  a  crowd,  every  eye  of 
which  was  turned  upon  her  much  more  than  upon  Miss 
Burram.  Miss  Burram,  clutching  her  trailing  skirt  with 
one  hand,  said  briefly  to  her  Charge : 

“  Follow  me !  ”  and  strode  into  the  wide-open  door 
of  the  house.  Rachel  ventured  to  look  up  at  Hardman, 
but  his  entire  attention  was  given  to  his  horses  and  to 
keeping  off  the  little  street  urchins.  She  followed 
Miss  Burram,  the  crowd  making  a  passage  and  then 
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closing  up  behind  her,  closing  up  to  the  very  thresh¬ 
old  beyond  which  stretched  a  long,  narrow,  dirty 
hall.  Never  had  Rachel  seen  so  much  dirt  before, 
never  had  she  smelled  such  odors,  and  she  felt  like  put¬ 
ting  her  hand  to  her  nose  ;  but  something  in  the  white, 
pinched  faces  that  had  looked  at  her  prevented  her. 

MissBurram  knocked  at  a  door  at  the  right  of  the 
hall ;  in  a  moment  it  was  answered  by  a  little  woman 
with  a  little,  and  very  thin,  baby  in  her  arms. 

“  Got  the  rent,  Mrs.  Rendey  ?  ”  asked  Miss  Burram 
sharply,  without  noticing  the  woman’s  meek  “  Good 
morning !  ” 

For  answer,  Mrs.  Rendey  brought  from  a  closet 
nine  dirty  one-dollar  bills,  and  counted  them  out  to 
Miss  Burram,  still  holding  the  baby,  and  while  she  did 
so  Rachel’s  eyes  wandered  round  the  room.  It  was 
much  cleaner  than  the  hall,  but  almost  entirely  bare  of 
furniture,  and  when  she  turned  to  go  out  it  seemed  to 
her  as  if  the  little  thin  white  baby  was  outlined  on  the 
smutty  wall  of  the  hallway.  Miss  Burram  proceeded  up 
the  stair  ;  they  were  rickety  steps,  each  one  creaking, 
and  several  of  the  balustrades  were  broken  ;  but  the 
lady  went  on,  her  cold  haughty  bearing  never  relax¬ 
ing,  and  her  Charge  followed.  From  the  second  hall 
opened  the  apartments  of  four  families,  and  at  the  door 
of  each  the  same  demand  was  made  for  rent.  In  every 
instance  it  was  given,  but  with  more  pitiful  adjuncts 
about  the  giving  than  there  had  been  the  first  time. 
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Up  again  and  at  four  more  doors  Miss  Burram  made 
her  demand ;  but  this  time  she  was  met  with  counter 
demands  for  repairs  of  leaking  water-pipes,  decayed 
floors,  broken  windows,  and  in  two  cases  dilapidated 
ceilings.  Her  answer  was  short,  sharp  and  decisive : 
there  had  been  no  agreement  to  make  repairs ;  and  the 
rent  was  again  brought  forth  and  given  as  if  it  were 
so  many  life-drops  of  the  giver.  On  the  fourth  floor 
there  was  no  money,  the  bread-winners  of  the  four 
families  having  been  out  of  work.  But  the  landlady 
was  inexorable ;  the  only  grace  she  would  give  was 
till  the  middle  of  the  next  week,  then  eviction,  and 
Bachel  turned  from  the  despair  in  one  Avoman’s  face. 
But  it  haunted  her  to  the  next  story  where  Miss 
Burram  collected  but  half  her  dues  and  in  return  be¬ 
stowed  the  same  grudging  grace  and  left  the  same 
threat  as  she  had  done  on  the  floor  below. 

The  sixth  story  and  the  last  Avas  reached.  Rachel 
was  as  white  as  the  collar  about  Miss  Burram’s  neck,  and 
well-nigh  ill,  but  the  hard  bearing  of  that  lady  to  her 
distressed  tenants  made  her  choke  back  her  feelings. 
It  would  soon  be  over;  there  Avere  only  two  families  on 
this  floor,  as  the  rear,  which  in  other  cases  was  occupied 
by  apartments,  opened  upon  the  roof  now  filled  with 
the  tardy  washing  of  some  of  the  tenants.  The  first 
door  at  which  Miss  Burram  knocked  was  opened  by  a 
tall,  emaciated  girl  whose  “  Good  afternoon.  Miss 
Burram,”  was  broken  by  a  hard  dry  cough.  But  she 
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smiled  and  added  with  surprising  sweetness  and  refine¬ 
ment  : 

“  Please  come  in  !  ” 

Miss  Burram  and  her  Charge  went  in,  and  the  latter’s 
attention  was  instantly  riveted  on  a  black-haired,  slen¬ 
der  girl  at  work  by  a  little  table  near  a  window.  The 
table  was  covered  with  gauze-like  material  of  various 
colors,  and  in  a  box  at  the  girl’s  side  there  seemed  to  be 
flowers  made  of  the  same  material.  But  the  girl  never 
raised  her  eyes,  and  Rachel,  as  if  she  were  fascinated, 
watched  the  rapid  motion  of  the  long  slender  fingers. 
She  who  had  opened  the  door  would  have  placed  the 
two  sole  chairs  that  the  room  contained  for  the 
strangers,  but  Miss  Burram  waved  them  away. 

“  Miss  Burram,”  faltered  the  emaciated  girl,  “  would 
you  kindly  trust  us  till  next  month  for  the  rent  ?  My 
cough  has  been  so  bad  that  sister,”  with  a  glance  at 
the  head  bowed  over  the  worktable,  “thought  if  you 
would,  she’d  take  me  to  a  doctor.  We  wouldn’t  touch 

the  money  till  we  knew  you’d  trust  us— but  if  you 
would.” 

Miss  Burram’s  reply  was  one  word,  “  No !  ”  It  seemed 

to  Rachel  as  if  it  were  hissed  out,  and  involuntarily 
she  recoiled. 

The  girl  who  had  spoken  put  her  hand  into  her 
pocket,  but  before  she  could  withdraw  it,  the  girl  at 

the  table  had  sprung  from  her  seat  and  caught  her 
sister’s  arm. 
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“  You  shan’t  give  it,”  she  almost  screamed,  “  it  is 
money  that  may  save  your  life ;  do  you  see  that  ?  ” 
She  pointed  to  another  table,  bare  of  cloth  or  paint  and 
holding  two  cups  of  tea  and  two  plates  of  black-looking 
bread. 

“  That  is  our  own  dinner — we  were  going  to  take  it 
when  you  came.  We  left  it  till  late  because  we  can 
have  no  supper  unless  I  can  finish  my  work  to-night. 
Do  you  see  that — there  is  no  sugar,  nor  milk,  nor  but¬ 
ter,  and  you  come  for  rent.  1  tell  you  ‘  no.’  God 
made  us  ;  He  intended  us  to  live ;  to  have  a  home 
somewhere  on  the  earth  He  made  for  His  children. 
You  can’t  put  us  off  the  earth.” 

“  Ho,  but  I  can  put  you  out  of  my  house,”  answered 
Miss  Burram,  in  tones  that  showed  she  was  not  in  the 
least  moved  by  the  passionate  speaker,  “  and  if  you  do 
not  choose  to  pay  your  rent  now,  and  it  is  not  paid  by 
the  middle  of  next  week  my  agent  shall  evict  you. 
There  are  dispensary  doctors  to  take  your  sister  to, 
and  no  money  will  be  needed  for  that.” 

“  But  money  will  be  needed  for  the  nourishment  the 
dispensary  doctor  may  order,”  rejoined  the  girl. 

Miss  Burram  replied : 

“  You  can  do  as  you  choose,  but  I  must  have  my 
money  by  the  middle  of  next  week,  or  you  shall  be  put 
out  of  my  house.  Come,  Rachel !  ” 

“  Oh,  God  !  ”  moaned  the  girl  who  had  spoken  last, 
and  then  she  returned  to  her  seat  by  the  table,  let  her 
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head  fall  forward  and  burst  out  crying.  Rachel’s  tears 
flowed  too ;  they  streamed  down  her  face,  but  Miss 
Burram  did  not  look  at  her,  and  the  sister  who  had 
the  money  drew  it  from  her  pocket,  put  it  hurriedly 
into  Miss  Burram’s  hand,  got  her  receipt  in  return,  and 
then  shut  the  door  on  Miss  Burram  and  her  Charge. 

All  the  way  home  Rachel  fancied  she  heard  the  sobs 
of  the  flower-maker,  and  every  time  she  turned  to  look 
at  Miss  Burram  she  saw  that  lady  as  grim  and  silent 
as  she  was  during  the  journey  of  the  morning.  Nor 
did  Miss  Burram  speak  to,  or  seem  to  look  at,  her 
Charge,  even  when  they  had  reached  home,  and  were 
seated  at  the  dinner  table.  Rachel  could  eat  nothing  ; 
the  dry  bread  and  black  tea  which  she  had  seen  that 
day  seemed  to  come  between  her  and  every  mouthful. 
Sarah,  waiting  on  the  table,  noticed  that  the  child  did 
not  eat,  and  she  had  her  own  thoughts  about  it ;  she 
also  noticed  that  her  mistress’  seeming  appetite  was 
pretense,  for  that  lady  did  not  eat  much  more  than 
Rachel,  and  Sarah  had  her  thoughts  about  that  too. 

When  Rachel  would  have  said  her  customary  formal 
“  good  night,”  Miss  Burram  detained  her. 

“Would  you  like  to  earn  some  money  for  yourself, 
Rachel  ?  ” 

The  abruptness  of  the  question  and  the  fact  of  Miss 
Burram  saying  anything  at  all  except  her  wonted  cold 
“  good  night  ”  was  so  unexpected,  that  the  girl  only 
looked  in  wonder,  without  replying. 
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“  Why  don’t  you  answer  ?  ”  asked  Miss  Burrani 
impatiently.  Then  Rachel  said  slowly  : 

“  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean.” 

“  Earn  money  to  spend — to  buy — to  do  as  you  wish 
with  it  ;  do  you  understand  now — would  you  like  it  ?  ” 

“  To  spend,  to  buy  with ;  ”  they  were  well-nigh 
meaningless  words  to  Rachel  who  had  never  had  money 
to  spend  in  the  whole  course  of  her  life,  “  Tom  ”  having 
bought  for  her  the  occasional  candy  which  other  chil¬ 
dren  bought  for  themselves.  And  for  what  should  she 
spend — what  could  she  buy — and  what  could  she  do,  to 
earn  money?  She  understood  the  meaning  of  the 
word  earn,  but  only  in  its  menial  sense,  as  Hardman, 
and  Sarah,  and  Mrs.  McElvain  earned  money.  Was  it 
to  earn  in  some  such  way  as  that  Miss  Burram  meant — 
Rachel  caught  her  breath  with  a  kind  of  involuntary 
inner  rebellion,  feeling  that  “  Tom  ”  would  be  against 
such  a  proposition ;  but  in  the  very  same  instant  “  Tom  ’ 
seemed  to  present  himself  with  his  shabby  clothes  and 
his  poor  home.  Money  earned  by  her  would  be  money 
earned  for  him,  to  be  given  to  him  when  he  came.  A 
glow  came  into  her  face. 

“  Yes,  I  should  like  to  earn  money.” 

Miss  Burram  was  surprised  at  the  sudden  energy  in 
her  tones. 

“You  shall  earn  it  by  collecting  my  rents— as  you 
saw  me  do  to-day.  Hardman  will  go  with  you  into 
each  apartment  so  that  you  shall  be  protected  and  if 
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need  be,  aided.  You  shall  receive  a  commission  on  all 
the  rents  you  collect.  The  entire  sum  is  one  hundred 
and  thirty  dollars.  I  shall  give  you  ten  per  cent,  on 
that,  which  is  thirteen  dollars.  You  will  thus  be  earn¬ 
ing  thirteen  dollars  a  month.  Next  week  I  shall 
show  you  how  to  keep  your  accounts  as  I  do.  From 
what  I  have  learned  about  you  you  seem  to  have  made 
progress  enough  in  arithmetic  to  learn  easily  how  to 
keep  accounts.  Good  night !  ” 

And  Miss  Burra m  herself  went  out  of  the  room 
leaving  Rachel  completely  bewildered.  She  was  too 
tired  and  she  had  undergone  too  much  that  day  to  be 
able  now,  even  were  her  mind  more  mature,  to  com¬ 
prehend  it  all — and  rents,  commissions,  Hardman,  and 
even  the  promised  thirteen  dollars,  went  swimming 
about  in  her  brain  in  a  very  tantalizing  way  while  she 
went  up  to  her  room.  In  spite  of  it  all,  however,  she 
slept  the  moment  her  head  touched  the  pillow,  and 
when  Sarah  came  up  to  extinguish  the  light  that  pecu¬ 
liar  woman  nodded  her  head  several  times  as  she  looked 
at  the  sound  little  sleeper. 

“You’ve  been  in  it  to-day,”  she  said  to  herself, 
“  and  you  couldn’t  eat  your  dinner  to-night  because 
you’d  been  in  it,  as  I  told  Jeem,  but  he  wouldn’t 
give  me  no  answer,  only  his  bias  look.  But  it’s 
a-comin’,  for  I  ain’t  a  woman  as  gives  up  when  there’s 
queer  goin’s  on  like  this  under  her  very  nose.”  And 
she  took  up  the  lamp  and  went  out. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


The  first  of  the  next  month  falling  on  Sunday,  the 
rents,  according  to  Miss  Burram’s  latest  arrangement, 
were  not  collected  till  the  following  Saturday,  and 
Rachel  collected  all  the  rents  of  Miss  Burram’s  big 
double  decker  tenement  house — that  is  the  rents  were 
given  into  Rachel’s  hand  after  Miss  Burram  had  briefly 
introduced  her  as  “  my  Charge,”  and  explained  that  in 
future  her  Charge  would  take  the  place  of  herself  in 
collecting  the  rents ;  and  the  rents  on  this  occasion 
were  all  paid  ;  the  entire  payment  being  due  possibly 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  seventh  of  the  month  and 
not  the  first ;  and  as  they  were  all  paid  Rachel  re¬ 
ceived  her  entire  commission,  thirteen  dollars,  and  Miss 
Burram  took  the  thirteen  dollars  not  from  the  dirty, 
greasy,  torn  money  of  the  tenants,  but  from  a  supply 
of  new,  bright,  crisp  bills  in  her  pocket-book.  Rachel 
in  her  own  room  counted  the  money  again  and  again, 
and  then  laid  it  in  a  rustling  heap  in  her  bureau 
drawer ;  she  could  hardly  wait  for  an  opportunity  to 
show  it  to  Hardman.  The  next  day  being  Sunday 
there  would  be  no  chance,  for  on  Sundays  his  time  was 

entirely  taken  up  going  to  the  depot  for  Miss  Burram’s 
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never-failing  Sunday  company,  and  doing  duty  in  the 
house  as  a  kind  of  butler.  Nor  on  Monday  could  she 
see  him,  for  instead  of  driving  her  to  school  he  had  to 
drive  the  company  to  the  station — they  always  re¬ 
mained  till  Monday  morning — and  she  would  have  to 
walk  to  school  attended  by  Sarah.  On  Monday  after¬ 
noon  she  could  tell  him,  and  she  hardly  waited  to  be 
well  in  the  house  after  her  return  from  school,  till  she 
took  her  way  to  Hardman’s  quarters. 

“  I’ve  got  thirteen  brand-new  dollars,  Jim,”  she 
burst  out,  the  moment  she  caught  sight  of  him,  “  Miss 
Burram  gave  them  to  me  for  collecting  the  rents 
on  Saturday.”  She  spread  them  out  on  his  little 
table. 

“  I  didn’t  feel  so  bad,  Saturday,”  she  went  on,  “  be¬ 
cause  there  didn’t  seem  to  be  so  many  of  them  beg  off 
like  they  did  before,  and  that  girl  that  had  the  cough 
that  I  told  you  about  that  had  only  tea  and  bread  for 
her  dinner,  she  didn’t  have  anything  to  say.  She  just 
looked  when  Miss  Burram  told  her  to  give  the  rent  to 
me,  and  I  didn’t  see  what  kind  of  food  they  had.  Do 
you  think,  Jim,  they  might  have  had  more  than  bread 
and  tea  on  Saturday  ?  ” 

“  Like  as  not  no,”  said  Jim  gravely ;  “  them  kind  of 
folks  ain’t  likely  to  have  more  one  month  than 
another.” 

“Tom’s  mother  used  to  like  bread  and.  tea  most 
better  than  anything  else  because  her  teeth  was  bad ; 
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but  then  she  always  had  plenty  of  milk  and  plenty  of 
butter  too. 

“  Make’s  a  difference,”  said  Hardman,  “  for  when 
you  ain’t  got  neither,  tea’s  purty  bitter.” 

Rachel  sighed  ;  then  she  said  with  great  cheerfulness  : 

“  Next  time  it’ll  be  better,  because  Miss  Burram 
won’t  be  along ;  and  }^ou  and  me,  Jim,  ’ll  just  have  it  to 
ourselves ;  Miss  Burram  said  so  when  she  gave  me  the 
money ;  she  said  I  was  to  have  my  dinner  in  that 
hotel — that  she  left  orders  for  .it — and  that  you  was 
to  go  about  with  me  while  I  was  collecting  the  rents.” 

“Yes,  that’s  the  plan;  I’m  to  get  a  man  from  one 
of  the  city  livery  stables  to  mind  the  horses  while  I’m 
in  the  house  with  you.” 

“  I  wish  it  was  next  month  now,”  Rachel  said,  and 
Hardman,  for  the  sake  of  the  gratification  it  would  give 
her,  echoed  the  wish. 

Christmas  would  intervene  before  the  first  of  the 
next  month,  and  Rachel  looked  forward  to  the  festival 
with  a  sinking  of  her  heart  that  no  effort  of  hers  could 
control.  Christmas  had  been  “  Tom’s  special  day  for 
her  and  with  her.  He  had  been  wont  to  give  up  the 
whole  da}^  to  her  from  the  Church  service  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  to  which  he  took  her,  to  the  Christmas  tree  at  night 
which  he  lighted  for  her  with  tapers  that  he  made 
himself.  His  presents  to  her  were  nothing  more  than 
a  very  cheap  toy,  and  some  candy,  because  he  was  so 
poor,  but  they  were  his  presents,  and  to  her  they  werd 
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more  than  all  Miss  Burram  could  give  her.  Indeed, 
being  so  absorbed  in  her  sad  recollections  and  fruitless 
longing  for  “  Tom,”  she  hardly  gave  a  thought  to  what 
Christmas  gifts  Miss  Burram  might  make  her.  But 
Sarah  enlightened  her  ;  shortly  before  Christmas,  when 
she  was  attending  Rachel  from  school,  and  on  all  sides 
of  them  there  were  reminders  of  the  approaching 
festival,  either  in  the  ivied  decorations  of  the  stores  or 
the  fragments  of  conversation  they  chanced  to  over¬ 
hear. 

“  Miss  Burram  never  makes  no  presents,  Christmas,” 
Sarah  said  suddenly,  “  it’s  agen  her  principles,  though 
how  it  can  be  agen  a  body’s  principles  to  give  a  new 
dress,  or  a  dollar  or  two,  like  every  Christian  family 
does  to  their  help,  is  past  my  comprehension.” 

Rachel  as  usual  made  no  answer.  Sarah  continued  : 

“  Miss  Burram  ain’t  never  give  anything  any  Christ¬ 
mas  to  Jeem  or  me,  or  Mrs.  McElvain,  and  she  don’t 
keep  Christmas  like  everybody  else  does ;  she  don’t  go 
to  church  and  she  don’t  give  anything  to  the  Societies 
that  buys  things  for  the  poor  and  the  heathen,  and  she 
don’t  have  any  company  only  just  the  same  people 
she  has  every  Sunday.” 

Still  Rachel  did  not  answer  ;  but  Sarah  was  by  this 
time  so  accustomed  to  her  silence  that  it  made  very 
little  difference.  Sarah’s  remarks,  however,  had  given 
Rachel  a  new  disappointment.  She  had  been  encourag¬ 
ing  herself  to  hope  that  Miss  Burram  would  take  her 
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to  church  on  Christmas  morning ;  she  wanted  to  go 
because  “  Tom  ”  had  taken  her  on  the  other  Christmas 
days  and  she  had  not  even  hinted  her  hope  to  Hard¬ 
man  lest  it  should  be  taken  from  her,  arguing  with  a 
queer  kind  of  child’s  logic  that  the  disappointment 
would  be  easier  to  bear  the  longer  it  was  deferred. 
How,  however,  it  was  ruthlessly  dashed  by  Sarah,  and 
Rachel’s  silence  turned  to  a  very  angry  silence  against 
Sarah  herself,  and  she  walked  on  with  her  eyes  on  the 
ground.  She  was  so  angry  she  would  not  even  look 
up,  when  Sarah  exclaimed  : 

“There’s  Mr.  Notner,  what  everybody’s  talking 
about.” 

There  was  Mr.  Hotner  on  horseback  approaching 
them,  and,  whether  by  accident  or  design,  as  soon  as 
he  got  just  across  from  them  in  the  road  he  dropped 
his  whip  so  that  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  dis¬ 
mount.  In  preparing  to  do  this  he  turned  his  horse 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  stone  walk  and  sprang  from 
the  saddle  almost  at  Rachel’s  feet.  Sarah  started  back 
with  a  little  scream  of  affright  at  the  nearness  of  the 
horse,  but  Rachel  only  stood  and  involuntarily  raised 
her  eyes. 

Notner  bowed  as  if  in  apology  for  the  alarm  he  had 
caused,  picked  up  his  whip  and  springing  into  his  saddle 
was  off  at  a  rapid  canter. 

“  May  I  never  be  burned  nor  drowned  alive  ?  ”  said 
Sarah,  “  but  he  just  done  that  to  have  a  look  at  you.” 
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“  At  me  ?  ”  said  Rachel,  betrayed  into  speech  by  her 
utter  astonishment  at  such  a  remark ;  it  seemed  to  her 
as  if  the  incident  had  been  quite  natural,  and  that  the 
gentleman  had  hardly  looked  at  her  at  all. 

“  Yes,  at  you,”  repeated  Sarah  ;  “  I  suppose  he’s  like 
the  rest  of  them,  wanting  to  know  who  you  are.” 

“Who  you  are,”  the  question  that  Rachel  herself 
wanted  answered,  and  that  now,  though  she  usually 
cared  very  little  for  what  Sarah  said,  seemed  to  strike 
her  with  a  new  and  more  bitter  significance.  Of 
course  she  told  Hardman  all  about  it,  and  that  prac¬ 
tical  man  said  it  was  all  of  a  piece  with  Sarah’s  telling 
fortunes  out  of  teacups — that  one  thing  meant  no  more 
than  t’other,  and  that  Rachel  was  to  think  no  more 
about  it.  But  Rachel  wanted  confirmation  of  another 
of  Sarah’s  statements — did  Miss  Burram  never  go  to 
church  on  Christmas  ? 

To  Hardman’s  knowledge,  never. 

“  I  Avanted  to  go  because  Tom  used  to  take  me,”  she 
said,  and  then  she  sat  doAvn  in  her  usual  place,  the  little 
chair  Hardman  had  made  for  her,  and  she  was  silent 
for  a  long  time.  Hardman  went  on  polishing  the  har¬ 
ness  he  had  been  engaged  on  when  she  entered,  but  he 
could  not  keep  himself  from  glancing  at  her  at  in¬ 
tervals,  her  silence  being  unusually  long. 

“  Jim,”  she  said  at  length,  “  will  you  go  to  church 
on  Christmas  ?  ” 


“  To  be  sure,  Miss.” 
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“  What  time  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  in  the  morning  very  early ;  the  same  as  I  do 
on  Sundays ;  because  after  breakfast  I’ll  have  to  drive 
to  the  depot  to  get  Miss  Burram’s  friends  ;  leastwise, 
that’s  what  I’ve  done  ’most  every  Christmas  since  I’ve 
been  here.” 

There  was  another  pause  on  Rachel’s  part. 

The  short  December  day  was  going  out  with  a  speed 
that  seemed  to  make  a  light  necessary  all  at  once,  and 
Hardman  went  to  get  the  lamp.  Rachel  rose. 

“  Christmas  Day  will  be  just  like  Sunday  ?  ”  she 
asked,  “  won’t  it  ?  ” 

“  Just  the  same,  Miss.” 

“  I  mean,  that  I  guess  Miss  Burram  won’t  notice  me 
any  more  than  she  does  on  Sundays  when  she  has  her 
company  ?  ” 

“  I  think  it  will  be  pretty  much  the  same,”  he  an¬ 
swered,  but  she,  hardly  waiting  to  hear  him,  went 
rapidly  out  of  the  carriage-house.  When  he  had  lit  his 
lamp  he  went  to  the  door  and  looked  out. 

He  could  not  even  see  her  fleeing  figure,  but  he  fan¬ 
cied  he  could  detect  the  sound  of  her  steps  along  the 
hard  crisp  ground,  even  above  the  monotonous  wash 
of  the  water  on  the  beach  ;  but  the  steps  seemed  to  be 
in  the  direction  of  the  beach  instead  of  the  house.  To 
assure  himself  he  went  also  in  the  direction  of  the 
beach,  stopping  short  when  he  came  in  sight  of  Rachel 
standing  there.  In  her  gray  fur  cloak  and  her  motion- 
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less  attitude — there  was  not  wind  enough  even  to  flut¬ 
ter  her  garments — she  looked  almost  like  a  part  of  the 
gray  light  that  had  settled  upon  everything.  In  a 
moment  she  flung  the  cloak  back  and  stretched  out  her 
arms  to  the  water  ;  Hardman  fancied  he  heard  her  call 
“  Tom,”  and  then  he  saw  her  kneel ;  but  the  fast  grow¬ 
ing  darkness  was  making  her  figure  indistinct  and  giv¬ 
ing  the  simple-hearted  man  no  little  anxiety  as  to  the 
propriety  of  Rachel  so  exposing  herself.  With  a  deli¬ 
cacy  above  his  kind  he  was  unwilling  to  intrude  upon 
her,  and  he  tried  to  console  himself  with  the  fact  that 
the  weather  was  unusually  mild — to  his  own  knowledge 
the  mildest  at  that  season  for  years.  In  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  however,  Rachel  herself  relieved  his  anxiety  by 
rising  quickly  and  darting  homeward,  passing  Hard¬ 
man  without  seeing  him. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


“  Meery  Christmas  !  ”  The  words  seemed  spoken 
into  Rachel’s  ear  as  she  awoke ;  she  was  positive  she 
heard  them,  and  she  sprang  up  in  bed  and  looked  about 
her ;  there  was  no  one  in  the  room  but  herself,  and 
with  a  sob  she  lay  down  again,  clasping  her  hands  over 
her  breast  and  shutting  her  eyes  and  her  teeth  hard  to 
keep  back  her  tears. 

“  I  mustn’t,”  she  said  to  herself,  “  I  mustn’t ;  I  prom¬ 
ised  Tom  I  wouldn’t,  but  it’s  Christmas,”  and  then  the 
thought  of  how  on  every  Christmas  that  she  could  re¬ 
member,  she  had  been  awakened  by  “  Tom’s  ”  “  Merry 
Christmas  ”  shouted  outside  of  her  bedroom  door,  and 
a  little  later,  followed  by  Tom  himself  with  his  simple 
Christmas  gifts,  was  more  than  she  could  withstand,  and 
she  pulled  the  quilt  over  her  head  and  sobbed  violently. 

She  was  sobbing  still  when  Sarah,  at  her  usual  hour, 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  putting  her  head  outside  of 
the  quilt  long  enough  to  say,  “  Come  in,”  she  imme¬ 
diately  covered  her  face  so  that  no  trace  of  her  grief 
could  be  seen.  But  Sarah  was  full  of  a  parcel  that  she 
carried  under  her  apron,  and  with  her  eyes  upon  that 
she  said,  the  moment  she  entered  : 
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A  merry  Christmas  to  you,  Miss ;  and  I’ve  got  some¬ 
thing  for  you  as  meself  and  Jeem,  and  Mrs.  McElvain 
made  up  to  give  you.  J eem  didn’t  want  anything  told 
about  his  part  in  it,  but  I  wouldn’t  hear  to  that,  Miss, 
as  he  was  the  one  that  give  the  most  to  it.  Meself  and 
Mrs.  McElvain  had  been  makin’  it  up,  seein’  as  you  was 
away  from  your  own  folks  and  more  like  to  be  lone¬ 
some  this  first  Christmas  than  any  other  time— and  we 
didn’t  know  as  how  Miss  Burram  would  make  any 
more  of  a  Christmas  for  you  than  she  does  for  the  rest 
of  us ;  so  we  thought  you’d  be  pleased  like  to  get  some 
little  thing  from  us,  as  was  given  with  a  good  heart 
from  all  of  us,  Miss  ;  and  when  Jeem  came  to  know 
what  me  and  Mrs.  McElvain  wanted  to  do,  he  took  a 
hand  in  it  too;  but,  as  I  told  you,  Miss,  he  didn’t  want 
nothin’  said  to  you  about  his  share,  only  I  couldn’t 
have  it  on  my  conscience  to  consent  to  that— so  here 
it  is,  Miss,  and  a  ‘  Merry  Christmas  ’  from  all  of  us.” 

As  Sarah’s  speech  progressed  the  quilt  was  gradually 
disappearing  from  Rachel’s  face,  and  with  Sarah’s  last 
word  Rachel  was  sitting  up  in  the  bed,  beholding*  with 
amazement  a  large,  and  gaudily  dressed  doll  thatSarah 
was  presenting  to  her  with  every  evident  pride  and 
delight.  The  child  found  voice  enough  to  say  : 

‘  Thank  you,  thank  all  of  you,”  and  taking  up  the 
doll,  she  inclined  her  head  to  look  closely  at  it,  but 
really  to  hide  her  tears  that  had  begun  afresh  this  time 
from  sudden  joy  at  having  been  so  remembered. 
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Sarah’s  description  of  Miss  Burram’s  refusal  to  cele¬ 
brate  Christmas  as  Christian  people  did  was  not 
exaggerated — she  did  not  even  meet  her  Charge  with 
a  “  merry  Christmas,”  and  the  Charge  could  not  have 
said  “  merry  Christmas,”  to  Miss  Burram  if  it  were  to 
save  her  life.  Nor  was  there  any  reminder  of  the 
festival  in  anything  about  Miss  Burram — the  break¬ 
fast  was  like  the  breakfast  of  any  other  day,  silent, 
and  without  a  ripple  of  the  cheer  that  enlivened  almost 
every  other  home.  After  breakfast  Hardman  was 
sent  for  the  expected  guests,  and  Rachel  was  left  to  do 
as  she  chose.  She  chose  to  walk  upon  the  beach,  but 
a  strong  desire  was  drawing  her  to  go  outside  Miss 
Burram’s  gates.  The  day  was  warm  and  bright  enough 
for  spring,  and  the  atmosphere  was  unusually  clear ; 
Rachel  could  see  much  farther  across  the  bay  than  she 
had  done  for  a  week,  and  the  very  water  had  a  clear¬ 
ness  and  sparkle  that  seemed  to  make  her  spirits 
lighter,  but  at  the  same  time  intensified  her  desire  to 
go  without  the  gates — to  go  to  church — Hardman’s 
church. 

It  would  be  disobedient,  she  knew  that,  and  she  said 
so  to  herself  many  times  as  she  paced  the  beach  ;  she 
might  ask  Miss  Burram’s  permission,  but  she  was  sure 
it  would  not  be  given,  and  anyhow,  she  would  not, 
could  not,  think  of  asking  a  favor  from  Miss  Burram. 
If  she  could  just  go  to  church  it  would  seem  like  being 
with  Tom  again  and  Miss  Burram  wouldn’t  know,  and 
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it  would  make  her,  Rachel,  very  happy.  The  tempta¬ 
tion  grew  stronger;  it  actually  made  her  leave  the 
beach  and  made  her  go  to  the  part  of  the  grounds  most 
removed  from  the  house,  and  where  there  "was  an 
unused  path  leading  to  a  small  gate  which  opened  upon 
the  road  but  which  gate  was  seldom  or  never  used. 
She  knew  where  the  key  of  the  gate  hung  in  the  car- 
riage  house,  for  noticing  it  one  day  and  asking  about 
it,  Hardman  had  told  her.  When  she  reached  the 
gate  she  turned  and  fled  back,  fled  as  if  she  were  flee¬ 
ing  from  a  pursuer,  back  to  the  beach,  and  for  ten 
minutes  she  fought  anew  the  temptation.  Then  the 
temptation  conquered;  and  frightened  and  bold  at  the 
same  time,  she  hurried  to  the  carriage  house,  snatched 
the  key  from  its  peg  and  fled  to  the  gate.  Her  hands 
trembled  so  much  she  could  scarcely  lock  the  gate  be¬ 
hind  her,  and  pulling  her  large  beaver  hat  as  far  over 
her  face  as  possible,  she  walked  quickly  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Hardman’s  church.  She  had  not  far  to  go,  and 
the  hour  being  that  of  the  principal  service  at  the 
churches,  she  did  not  meet  any  one  till  she  found  her¬ 
self  at  the  half-open  door  of  the  church. 

It  seemed  to  be  full  of  people,  but  as  their  backs 
were  toward  her,  Rachel  felt  emboldened  to  go  quite 
within  and  wedge  herself  in  an  angle  formed  by  the 
jutting  out  of  a  part  of  the  rear  wall.  Just  opposite 
the  angle  was  the  stair  that  led  to  the  choir.  Her 
heart  beat  furiously,  but  still  she  felt  assured,  because 
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no  one  saw  her,  and  the  clergyman  just  ascending  the 
pulpit  was  too  remote  to  give  her  any  uneasiness  even 
if  he  did  notice  her. 

It  was  so  still  that  she  was  almost  afraid  to  breathe, 
and  she  wedged  herself  against  the  wall  at  her  back  in 
order  to  be  braced  against  the  making  of  any  untoward 
sound  or  motion.  But,  with  the  first  sentence  from 
the  pale,  spare  man  in  the  pulpit,  she  forgot  every¬ 
thing  else.  Did  he  know  about  her  that  he  was 
preaching  about  the  virtue  and  the  reward  of  obedience, 
and  the  duty  it  was  to  do  kind  things  even  to  those 
whom  we  disliked  ? 

His  eyes,  dark,  glittering  ones,  seemed  to  her  as  if 
they  were  fixed  upon  her  face,  and  his  finger,  as  he 
raised  his  arm  in  exhortation,  seemed  actually  to  point 
to  her. 

She  could  have  cried  from  remorse  for  her  disobedi¬ 
ence  'when  he  had  finished,  and  she  wanted  to  flee 
home;  but  the  music  chained  her;  it  was  like  the 
music  she  had  heard  with  “  Tom,”  and  she  could  not 
leave  it,  and,  divided  between  remorse  and  rapture,  she 
remained  wedged  against  the  wall  till  the  sound  of 
some  one  descending  the  stair  just  at  her  right  caused 
her  to  look  up.  It  was  ISTotner;  his  eyes  met  hers, 
but  there  was  nothing  in  the  expression  of  his  face  to 
show  that  he  remembered  ever  having  seen  her  before. 
And,  having  given  that  one  brief  glance,  he  passed  out 

of  the  church.  Rachel  went  out  also,  and,  running, 
12 
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never  stopped  till  she  was  within  Miss  Burra  m’s 
grounds. 

Had  Hardman  been  in  the  carriage  house  when  she 
went  to  put  the  key  back,  she  would  have  told  him  what 
she  had  done,  but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and, 
utterly  miserable,  she  went  on  to  the  house  and  up  to 
her  own  room. 

Instead  of  being  summoned  to  an  early  dinner  as  on 
Sundays,  she  was  surprised  by  a  message  from  Miss 
Burram,  borne  by  Sarah  and  delivered  by  that  person 
with  a  kind  of  breathless  amazement.  “You’re  to 
have  dinner  with  the  company,  Miss ;  so  you’re  to 
have  lunch  now,  and  after  that  you’re  to  put  on  your 
blue  velvet  dress.” 

“  Dinner  with  the  company  !  ”  Rachel  was  appalled  ; 
in  her  present  state  of  misery  she  wanted  no  company 
but  Hardman,  whom  she  was  longing  to  see  in  order  to 
get  some  relief  by  telling  him  what  she  had  done. 
Now  there  would  be  no  opportunity  to  see  him  all 
day  because  dinner  with  the  company  meant  dinner 
at  five  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  Hardman  would  not 
be  free  from  his  duties  before  that  time,  which,  to-day 
as  on  Sundays,  kept  him  a  good  deal  about  the 
house.  And  the  company  !  those  staid  people  who 
came  every  Sunday  and  who  were  so  utterly  strange 
to  her ;  it  made  her  almost  sick  to  think  of  meeting 
them. 

When  Sarah  came  up  to  help  her  to  dress  she  was 
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bolder  than  ever  in  intruding  her  gossip,  presuming 
upon  Rachel’s  obligation  for  the  gift  of  the  morning, 
and  Rachel,  partly  for  that  reason,  but  more  for  the 
reason  that  she  was  paying  hardly  any  attention,  was 
forbearing  to  the  degree  of  maintaining  an  absolute 
silence.  So  long,  however,  as  the  woman  could  talk 
without  being  reproved  or  awed  into  quiet,  it  made 
little  difference  whether  she  was  answered,  and 
Rachel’s  patient  silence,  so  different  from  her  usual 
manner,  emboldened  Sarah  to  lead  up  to  a  request  that 
she  had  for  days  been  thinking  about. 

“  There,  Miss,”  she  said,  as  she  finished  buttoning 
Rachel’s  dress,  “  you  look  like  a  little  queen.” 

But  the  little  queen  was  not  moved  by  the  flattery  ; 
stie  said  only : 

“  When  am  I  to  go  down  to  the  parlor  ?  ” 

”  rfot  till  a  quarter  to  five,  and  it’s  only  four  now — 
and  I’d  like  to  ask  you  something,  Miss.” 

Rachel  sat  down,  relieved  that  there  was  still  so 
much  time  before  meeting  the  company. 

Sarah  put  her  hands  under  her  apron  and  began  to 
twirl  her  thumbs. 

“It’s  about  Jeem,  Miss,”  looking  down  at  her 
apron  ;  “  being  as  he’s  cut  on  the  bias,  and  has  to  come 
to  things  in  a  roundabout  way,  I’d  like  to  help  him, 
Miss,  to  get  them  straight.” 

Rachel  stared. 

“  He’s  a  lone  man,  Miss,  without  the  comforts  of  a 
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wife,  and  that’s  a  hard  thing  at  his  time  of  life — and 

he’s  had  me  out  sailin’ - ” 

Rachel  stared  harder  than  ever,  but  Sarah’s  eyes 
were  still  fixed  upon  her  apron,  “  He’s  had  me  out 
sailin’  three  times,  a  thing  as  he  hasn’t  done  to  no 
other  woman  to  my  knowledge,  and  he’s  looked  at  me, 
Miss,  and  Mrs.  McElvain  sa}Ts  when  a  man  takes  a 
woman  out  sailin’  and  that  man  looks  at  that  woman, 
it’s  a  sign  that  he  has  a  tender  feelin’  ;  and  I  was  a 
thinkin’,  Miss,  if  you’d  write  it  for  me  I’d  send  it  to 
him  and  he’d  get  it  quick.” 

“  Write  what  ?  ”  burst  out  Rachel. 

“  Why,  that  I’m  willin’  to  marry  him  ;  I’ll  tell  you 
what  to  say,  but  I  can’t  write  meself,  and  Mrs. 
McElvain  can’t  write  either  very  good,  but  she  can 
read  writin’  ;  don’t  you  see,  Miss,  what  I  want  ?  ” 
Rachel  did  see  enough  to  know  that  what  Sarah 
wanted,  she,  Rachel,  did  not  want  at  all  ;  she  shrank 
from  the  very  thought  of  having  Hardman  marry 
Sarah,  but  how  could  she  refuse  Sarah’s  request. 

“lou’ll  do  it,  Miss,  won’t  you  ?”  the  woman  went 
on,  beginning  to  apprehend  a  refusal  from  the  solemn 
expression  of  the  child’s  face.  “  You  see,  I’d  like  to 
get  it  to-night,  and  I  can  hand  it  to  him  meself  when 
we’re  all  parting  for  the  night,  after  supper.  I  made 
him  a  present  of  a  muffler  for  his  neck  this  morning, 
and  the  way  he  smiled  when  he  took  it  was  enough  to 
cheer  any  woman’s  heart  ;  so,  if  you’ll  only  write  it 
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for  me  now,  Miss,  I’m  just  in  the  humor  of  tellin’  you 
what  to  say.” 

Rachel  went  to  her  desk,  and  Sarah,  ready  to  hug 
herself  in  her  delight  that  her  request  was  to  be 
granted,  began,  the  moment  that  Rachel  had  dipped 
her  pen  into  the  ink  : 

“  Dear  Jeem,” 

“  How  do  you  spell  Jeem  ?  ”  asked  the  little  girl. 

“  Spell  it  any  way  you  like,  Miss  ;  I’m  not  particular, 
and  I  don’t  think  Jeem  will  be.” 

Rachel  wrote  “  Jeme.” 

“  On  this  blessed  Christmas  night,  when  it  seems 
like  everybody  ought  to  be  in  couples,  I’m  a-thinkin’ 
of  you  and  a-feelin’  sorry  that  you  ain’t  in  couples. 
It  is  dreadful  lonely  for  you,  dear  Jeme,  and  I  thought 
so  when  you  had  me  out  sailin’,  and  when  you  looked 
at  me  while  we  was  a-sailin’.  I’m  obliged  to  you,  dear 
Jeme,  for  your  kindness  to  me,  a  poor,  lone,  orphan 
woman,  and  bein’  as  I  suppose  you’re  a  lone  orphan 
too,  I’ll  be  happy  to  make  you  comfortable  in  any  way 
that  I  can. 

“  Dear  Jeme,  I’m 

“  Your  humble  servant, 

“  Sakah  Sinnott.” 

“  I’m  very  thankful  indeed,  to  you,  Miss,”  said  Sarah, 
when,  sealed  and  directed  to  “  Mr.  Jeme  Hardman,” 
Rachel  handed  her  the  letter. 

“Miss  Minturn”  was  presented  to  the  company. 
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“  My  Charge  ”  Miss  Burram  added,  and  Mr.  Burleigh 
the  large,  pompous,  though  somewhat  lank,  middle- 
aged  gentleman,  shook  Rachel’s  hand  and  said  some¬ 
thing  about  her  carriage  being  as  stately  as  Miss  Bur- 
ram’s  own  ;  Mr.  Toussel,  much  younger  and  smaller, 
with  eyebrows  that  looked  like  mustachios,  and  a  face 
so  covered  with  hair  that  his  features  hardly  seemed  to 
count,  bowed  very  low,  but  said  nothing,  an  example 
that  was  followed  by  his  mother,  Mrs.  Toussel,  who 
was  a  very  stout,  fair,  well-preserved  woman  of  fifty. 

The  lights,  wax  candles  as  on  Sundays,  the  brilliant 

fire  in  the  ample  grate  making  pleasant  shadows  on 

the  heavy,  handsome  furniture,  and  the  glittering  table 

service,  together  with  Miss  Burram  in  statelv  satin 

*/ 

and  many  jewels,  made  a  picture  for  Rachel's  eyes 
that  took  her  thoughts  very  much  from  herself.  At 
the  table  she  was  interested  in  watching  Mrs.  Toussel 
eat  ;  that  lady  sat  opposite  to  her,  and  she  sat  painfully 
erect.  Her  ample  bosom  projected  much  beyond  her 
chin,  and  it  seemed  to  Rachel  to  be  a  long  distance 
from  Mrs.  Toussel’s  mouth  to  her  plate.  Yet,  over 
this  distance,  to  the  involuntary  fascination  and  won¬ 
der  of  the  child,  the  lady  conveyed  her  food  with  so 
sure  a  hand  that  no  particle  ever  dropped  from  her 
fork,  or  spoon.  And  being  so  engaged — her  success  in 
eating  depending  on  absolute  attention  to  her  plate— 
she  neither  saw  Rachel’s  observation  of  her,  nor  did 
she  seem  to  hear  the  conversation  going  on  between 
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Miss  Burram  at  the  head  of  the  table  and  Mr.  Bur¬ 
leigh  at  the  opposite  end. 

As  for  Mr.  Toussel,  who  was  seated  beside  Bachel, 
attention  to  his  plate  prevented  him  from  raising  his 
eyes  except  each  time  that  the  courses  were  changed, 
and  then  he  looked  up  with  a  kind  of  ludicrous  eager¬ 
ness  and  made  some  remark  about  salads  which 
Rachel  did  not  understand. 

Over  the  dessert  Mr.  Burleigh  said  suddenly  : 

“Did  you  know,  Miss  Burram,  that  you  have 
a  preacher  down  here — a  preacher  who  is  a  man  after 
Renton’s  pattern  ?  ” 

“  Mo  ;  I  did  not  ;  who  is  he,  and  how  is  he  of  Ren¬ 
ton’s  pattern  ?  ”  pausing  between  her  sentences  long 
enough  to  show  in  each  succeeding  one  her  increasing 
resentment  at  the  news.  It  recalled  Rachel  from  her 
observation  of  Mrs.  Toussel. 

“‘Well,”  said  Burleigh,  toying  with  a  bunch  of  hot¬ 
house  grapes  in  a  way  to  make  the  huge  diamond  on 
his  little  finger  sparkle  in  the  light,  “  he  was  a  preacher 
of  some  fame  in  the  city,  and  as  this  place  has  pro¬ 
gressed  so  far  that  it  is  clamorous  for  talent  in  its 
pulpits — both  Catholic  and  Protestant — the  author¬ 
ities  sent  this  man  down  here.” 

“  Mot  this  place,  Mr.  Burleigh,”  interrupted  Miss 
Burram,  with  distinct  sarcasm,  “  this  place  is  my 
place  ;  you  are  probably  referring  to  the  part  of  New 
Utterton  which  lies  outside  of  my  property.” 
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“  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Eurram  ;  that  is  it  ex¬ 
actly  ;  the  part  of  New  Utterton  which  unfortunately 
lies  outside  of  your  property,  and  to  that  part  of  New 
Utterton  this  preacher  was  sent — Hammond  they  call 
him  Rachel  gave  an  involuntary  start. 

“  But  how  is  he  like  Renton  ?  ”  again  interrupted 
Miss  Burram. 

u  Oh,  in  this  matter  of  rights  for  the  masses,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  ignorant  poor,  whom  you  and  I  know 
to  be  so  shiftless  and  thoughtless,  Hammond  takes 
the  extreme  ground  that  they  must  be  permitted  to 
live  before  they  can  die,  and  if  they  can’t  afford  to  pay 
for  their  holdings,  or,  in  other  words,  their  homes,  you 
can  tear  their  houses  down,  but  you  can’t  sweep  the 
people  themselves  off  the  earth— the  land.  God  made 
that — and  you’ve  got  to  let  them  have  a  place  to  stand 
or  to  sit,”  with  a  laugh  that  showed  somewhat  un¬ 
pleasantly  his  large  white  teeth. 

Miss  Burram  s  lip  curled  and  she  said  with  scornful 
decision  :  “  They  cannot  take  from  the  classes  what 
the  classes  have  bought  and  paid  for.” 

“  No,”  said  Burleigh  with  another  laugh,  “  that  is 
the  argument  of  the  classes,  but  the  argument  of  the 
masses  is,  that  the  classes  had  no  right  to  buy  or  to 
have  sold  to  them  or  to  pay  for,  what  they  didn’t 
make — the  land,  the  earth.” 

“  How  absurd  !  ”  ejaculated  Mr.  Toussel  in  a  high, 
thin  voice. 
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“  Let  us  go  to  the  parlor,”  said  Miss  Burram  shortly  ; 
but  iu  the  parlor,  Toussel,  stimulated,  as  he  always 
was  by  Miss  Burram’s  dinner,  to  talk,  began  before  even 
anybody  was  seated : 

“  In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Burleigh,  “  but  he  got  no 
farther,  for  Mr.  Burleigh  interrupted  with  his  opinion 
about  a  recent  picture  exhibition  he  had  attended,  and 
which  was  recalled  to  him  by  a  painting  on  Miss  Bur¬ 
ram’s  wall.  He  went  over  to  the  painting  while  he 
spoke,  and  his  big  voice  completely  overpowered  young 
Toussel ;  he  dropped  with  a  sort  of  collapse  into  the 
nearest  chair,  while  his  mother  moved  on  in  a  very 
elephantine  way  to  the  most  comfortable  seat  she 
could  find. 

Miss  Burram  had  joined  Burleigh  in  front  of  the 
painting,  and  Rachel,  not  knowing  what  was  expected 
of  her,  and  a  prey  again  to  the  remorse  she  had  for¬ 
gotten  somewhat  at  the  dinner  table,  dropped  into  a 
chair  very  near  the  door. 

She  did  not  understand  what  had  been  said  about 
the  “  classes  and  the  masses,”  but  she  knew  that  the 
mention  of  Father  Hammond,  who  she  was  certain  was 
the  preacher  she  had  heard  that  morning,  had  brought 
back  all  her  miserable  feelings  about  her  disobedience 
— not  so  much  because  the  disobedience  was  wrong  in 
a  moral  sense — Rachel  knew  too  little  of  religion  for 
that — but  because  it  was  a  breaking  of  her  promise  to 
Tom.  She  had  no  longer  any  interest  in  anything 
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that  was  going  on  about  her,  and  she  heard  Burleigh’s 
wordy  and  somewhat  cloudy  description  of  the  paint¬ 
ings  he  had  seen,  without  understanding  a  syllable  of 
it ;  it  was  only  when  Burleigh  stopped  short  and  said 
suddenly  to  Toussel : 

“  Mr.  Toussell,  were  you  about  to  mate  some  re¬ 
mark  ?  ”  that  Rachel  recalled  where  she  was. 

Toussel’s  ideas  were  limited  to  the  set  of  collars,  the 
style  of  neckties,  and  the  preparation  of  salads ;  on 
these  matters  he  had  the  latest  information,  and  he 
could  deliver  himself  with  shrill  volubility  ;  on  the  list 
— the  salads — he  considered  himself,  and  so  did  his 
mother,  an  authority,  and  more  than  that,  he  had  some 
notion  that  the  world  might  be  reformed  by  means  of 
salads.  Most  people  considered  him  a  fool ;  what  Miss 
Burram  thought — nobody  knew  what  Mr.  Burleigh 
thought — was  regulated  by  Miss  Burram’s  outward 
manner,  and  Miss  Burram  turned  to  the  young  man 
at  Mr.  Burleigh’s  question  with  an  air  of  decided 
interest. 

Toussel  himself,  at  being  so  suddenly  addressed,  shot 
up  into  his  chair,  pulled  up  his  high  collar,  smoothed 
the  ends  of  his  straggling  moustache,  and  squealed 
out : 

“ 1  was  going  to  say,  Mr.  Burleigh,  that  it  was  my 
opinion,  a  good  deal  more  could  be  got  out  of  the 
masses  if  they  had  salads  sir.” 

“  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  Mr.  Toussel,”  replied  Bur- 
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leigh,  not  a  muscle  of  his  face  moving,  having  watched 
his  hostess  and  finding  her  face  impassable,  “  no  doubt 
of  it,  whatever,  sir,  if  the  ‘  masses  ’  had  good  salads 
with  their  meals,  their  digestive  organs  would  be  in 
better  condition,  and  consequently  their  irritation  at 
the  ‘  classes ’  would  be  less.” 

Miss  Burram  looked  round  at  Rachel,  and  as  Rachel 
looked  very  pale  and  spiritless,  she  concluded  that  the 
rich  dinner  had  been  too  much  for  her. 

“You  can  go,  Rachel,”  she  said,  “say  good  night, 
immediately.” 

And  Rachel  said  good  night  in  a  low,  faltering 
voice,  and  got  out  of  the  parlor  and  up  to  her  own 
room  as  quick  as  she  could.  In  her  own  room,  seated 
close  to  the  window,  and  with  her  face  almost  pressed 
against  the  pane  in  her  effort  to  look  far  out  on 
the  water,  though  it  was  so  dark  she  could  see 
nothing  more  than  the  flashlight,  Sarah  found  her 
two  hours  after,  when  she  came  up  to  extinguish 
the  light. 

“  You  here,  Miss!”  she  exclaimed,  “I  didn’t  know 
but  you  was  in  the  parlor  with  the  company,  and  I 
just  came  up  to  see  if  you  was  here.  It’s  after  ten 
o’clock  and  they’re  all  in  the  parlor  yet — and  I  give 
Jeem  the  letter,  Miss.” 

Rachel  made  no  reply. 

“  Ain’t  you  goin’  to  bed,  Miss  ?  ”  asked  Sarah. 

“  Rot  yet,”  she  answered  faintly,  and  without  turn- 
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ing  her  head,  “  but  you  can  put  out  the  light,  Sarah,  I 
can  undress  without  it.” 

Something  in  the  child’s  voice,  utterly  unlike  any 
tone  Sarah  had  ever  heard  in  it  before,  and  something 
born  of  Sarah’s  own  hope  founded  on  the  letter  that 
Rachel  had  written,  made  her  more  willing  to  humor 
the  little  girl. 

“  I  needn’t  put  out  the  light,  Miss ;  I  ain’t  so  far 
from  you  that  I  can’t  come  when  you’re  ready.  Just 
knock  when  you  want  me.”  And  to  Rachel’s  relief, 
Sarah  went. 

Then  Rachel  continued  to  light  against  the  last  and 
most  potent  suggestion  of  her  conscience — to  tell  Miss 
Burram  where  she  had  been  that  morning.  That,  at  least, 
would  be  making  amends  for  the  breaking  of  her  prom¬ 
ise  to  Tom ;  and  from  that  suggestion,  somehow,  she 
could  not  get  away. 

She  went  down  on  tiptoe  to  the  parlor  door — every¬ 
body  seemed  to  be  there  yet— she  could  hear  Burleigh’s 
loud  voice  and  even  Toussel’s,  and  she  thought  she 
heard  Toussel  say  “  salads  ” ;  then  she  went  back  to 
her  room  and  took  up  her  place  again  by  the  window, 
and  waited — waited  for  the  company  to  leave  the 
parlor,  for  Miss  Burram  to  go  to  her  own  room,  when 
she,  Rachel,  meant  to  take  the  bold  step  of  actually 
knocking  at  Miss  Burram’s  door  and  asking  to  speak 
to  that  lady.  But,  before  she  could  carry  that  coura¬ 
geous  resolution  into  effect  she  fell  asleep — asleep  as  she 
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sat  at  the  window,  and  when  she  awoke  she  found 
herself  crying  and  saying  aloud : 

“Yes,  Tom  ;  I’m  going  to  tell  Miss  Burram.” 

She  had  dreamed  that  she  saw  Tom— that  she  had  met 
him  on  the  beach  and  that  he  would  not  speak  to  her 
because  of  her  disobedience,  and  that  she  had  hastened 
to  tell  him  how  she  was  going  to  make  amends ;  and 
she  thought  he  had  replied  :  “  Tell  Miss  Burram  now.” 

The  dream  seemed  so  real  that  for  an  instant  she 
could  hardly  convince  herself  it  was  only  a  dream ; 
the  light  from  the  lamp  was  still  as  bright  as  when 
Sarah  left  her,  but  the  clock  showed  the  hour  of  two. 
In  all  her  life  that  Rachel  could  remember,  she  had 
never  been  up  at  that  hour  in  the  morning  before,  and 
there  was  a  strange,  ghostlike  feeling  about  the  hour 
that  made  the  child  unusually  timorous.  Everything 
was  so  still  except  the  wash  of  the  water,  and  that 
sounded  frightfully  loud.  If  it  were  not  for  her  dream 
she  would  have  knocked  instantly  for  Sarah,  but,  in 
her  dream,  she  had  promised  she  would  tell  Miss  Bur¬ 
ram,  and  in  the  dream  Tom  had  said :  “  Tell  her  now.” 

What  should  she  do  ?  Miss  Burram  was  surely  in 
bed,  but  there  was  the  dream  getting  every  moment 
to  be  more  like  something  that  had  really  happened. 
Rachel  opened  her  door.  Everything  was  dark  in  the 
house,  and  she  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  going  down 
the  black-looking  staircase  to  Miss  Burram’s  room. 

“  I’ll  take  the  lamp,”  she  thought ;  but,  on  lifting  it 
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she  found  it  too  heavy  to  carry  steadily  ;  then  she 
threw  the  door  of  her  room  open,  and  she  put  the  lamp 
near  the  threshold  so  that  its  rays  lighted  the  hall  and 
even  a  part  of  the  staircase. 

Miss  Burram  was  not  in  bed ;  she  was  not  even  un¬ 
dressed,  and  at  the  gentle  knock  at  her  door  she 
turned  from  the  book  she  had  been  reading,  in  some 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  her  imagination  had  not 
been  imposing  upon  her.  Rachel,  receiving  no  reply, 
knocked  again,  and  Miss  Burram  went  to  the  door. 

“  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  please.” 

Miss  Burram  started  in  amazement ;  her  Charge, 
fully  dressed,  wanting  to  speak  to  her  at  two  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  was  somewhat  of  a  shock  to  even  Miss 
Burram’s  self-possession. 

“  What  is  it?  ”  she  asked  coldly. 

“I  disobeyed  you — I  went  to  church  this  morning, 
my  own  self ;  nobody  knew  it.  I  went  out  of  the 
grounds  through  the  gate  that  isn’t  used  any  more.  I 
didn’t  want  anybody  to  know  it,  and  1  wasn’t  going  to 
tell  you,  but  I  felt  so  bad  that  I  had  to  come  and  tell 
you.” 

“  Come  in !  ”  said  Miss  Burram  briefly,  and  when 
Rachel  had  entered,  she  closed  the  door  and  said,  in  the 
same  short  way : 

“  What  church  did  you  go  to  ?  ” 

“  Jim’s  church;  I  didn’t  know  any  other;  we  pass 
that  going  to  school,  and  Jim  showed  it  to  me  one  day, 
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and  I  just  went  in  and  stood  at  the  back  and  heard 
the  preacher  and  the  music.” 

“  Why  did  you  want  to  go  to  church  to-day  ?  ” 

“  Because — because  him  that  you  told  me  I  mustn’t 
speak  of  no  more  used  to  take  me  to  church  Christ¬ 
mases.” 

“  Well,  you  can  go  to  your  room  now,  and  go  to 
bed.”  But  when  Rachel  reached  the  door  Miss  Burram 
called  her  back. 

“  Let  me  unfasten  your  dress ;  Sarah  is  in  bed  and 
it  may  be  well  not  to  disturb  her ;  and  is  there  a  light 
still  in  your  room — can  you  put  it  out  yourself  ?  ” 

“  I  think  so,”  faltered  Rachel. 

“  Let  my  door  remain  open  till  you  get  to  your  own 
room,”  said  Miss  Burram,  and  when  assured  by  the 
closing  of  the  door  on  the  floor  above  that  Rachel  had 
entered  her  own  room,  she  closed  her  door,  and  she 
said  to  herself,  as  she  turned  to  her  book  again  : 

“  Umph  !  It  means  nothing — nothing.” 

Rachel  was  sufficiently  relieved  to  fall  asleep  im¬ 
mediately  and  to  sleep  so  late  the  next  day  that  the 
company  had  gone  before  she  was  up  ;  but,  as  Sarah  said  : 

“  As  you  haven’t  any  school,  Miss,  Miss  Burram  didn’t 
ask  for  you,  and  it  must  have  been  late  when  you  went 
to  bed  last  night,  and  you  was  sound  asleep  every  time 
I  come  up  here,  I  just  calkilated  to  let  you  have  your 
sleep  out.” 

Rachel’s  immediate  awakening  was  such  a  confused 
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remembrance  of  the  events  of  the  night  before,  even 
including  her  dream  of  Tom,  that  for  a  time  it  seemed 
as  if  it  all  must  have  been  a  dream. 

“It’s  been  a-snowin’  heavy  all  the  mornin’,”  con¬ 
tinued  Sarah,  “  and  the  company  went  sooner  than 
they  would  have  done  because  they  was  afraid  of  the 
railroad  bein’  snowed  up,  and  Jeem’s  just  got  back 
from  drivin’  ’em  to  the  depot.  Folks  say  as  the  snow’s 
been  so  long  cornin’  this  year  we’ll  have  it  oncommon 
heavy  now.” 

As  if  to  verify  her  words  great  heavy  flakes  were 

driving  past  the  windows  and  obscuring  the  outward 

view.  The  snow  was  another  sad  reminder  of  Tom. 

Only  the  winter  before  he  had  made  a  snow  man  for 

her  in  the  back  yard  of  their  little  house,  and  he  and 

she  had  glorious  fun  in  throwing  snowballs  at  it. 

How  long  it  was  till  she  should  see  Tom  again — four 

years,  six  months  and  five  days  by  six  o’clock  on  the 

evening  of  that  day,  the  twenty-sixth  of  December 

and  in  sudden  abandonment  to  the  miserv  of  such  a 

«/ 

wait,  Rachel  threw  herself  back  on  her  pillow  and 
clasped  her  hands  over  her  eyes. 

“  Don’t  you  feel  well  enough  to  get  up,  Miss  ?  ”  asked 
Sarah,  “  because,  if  you  don’t  feel  right  well,  don’t  you 
get  up ;  I’ll  bring  up  your  breakfast.  To  be  sure  I  was 
a-thinkin’  you,  as  likes  to  be  out  so  much,  would  like 
to  be  out  to-day  in  the  snow — most  young  folks  likes 
it — and  you  as  has  your  big  rubber  boots  and  your 
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rubber  coat,  that  there  ain’t  no  danger  of  your  gettin’ 
wet — and  Jeem,  he  said  he  was  goin’  to  make  a  path 
right  off,  in  case  you  wanted  to  go  out  after  you  had 
your  breakfast.” 

Rachel  was  sitting  up  again  and  choking  back  all 
her  miserable  feelings.  There  was  one  consolation  in 
store  for  her :  a  good  long  talk  with  Hardman — he 
would  surely  have  time  to-day.  And  she  jumped  out 
of  bed  and  began  to  dress  with  an  alacrity  that  made 
Sarah  exclaim  to  herself: 

“  May  I  never  be  burned  nor  drowned  alive !  ” 

After  her  solitary  breakfast — Miss  Burram  was  not 
visible— Rachel  waiting  only  to  get  into  the  boots  and 
coat  Sarah  had  spoken  of,  hastened  to  find  Hardman. 
Something  in  the  bracing  air  and  in  the  snow  itself 
made  her  spirits  rise,  and  she  danced  along  with  a  keen 
delight  till  she  came  upon  Hardman,  still  making  the 
path.  She  was  like  a  picture  out  of  a  frame,  with  her 
bright  eyes,  and  rose-red  cheeks,  and  so  Hardman 
thought  with  as  much  pride  and  pleasure  as  if  she  were 
his  own  kin. 

The  carriage-house  was,  as  he  always  kept  it,  clean 
and  tidy,  and  now,  with  its  bright  fire,  it  was  also  a 
very  comfortable  place.  Rachel  felt  less  homesickness 
in  the  coach-house  than  anywhere  else,  and  she  ex¬ 
perienced  a  sense  of  positive  comfort  as  she  threw 
aside  her  wraps  and  prepared  to  tell  Hardman  all 
about  the  day  before. 
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“  I’m  glad  you  told  Miss  Burram,”  he  said  when  she 
had  finished,  “  she  won’t  think  none  the  less  of  you, 
and  she’ll  have  more  confidence  in  you  for  the  future. 
There  ain’t  nothing  like  straightforward  doing,  Miss  ;  it 
tells  in  the  end,  and  Miss  Burram’s  good  at  the  bottom ; 
it’s  just  the  queer  way  she  has  on  top  that  prevents 
people  from  seeing  what  she  is.” 

Rachel  felt  relieved  and  almost  happy.  She  told 
Hardman  all  about  the  snow  man  Tom  had  made  for 
her,  and  Hardman  listened  as  if  his  mind  were  not 
entirely  filled  with  another  matter — Sarah’s  letter.  He 
was  familiar  enough  with  Rachel’s  crude  penmanship  to 
feel  that  she  had  written  the  letter,  but  as  she  did  not 
speak  of  it  neither  would  he ;  he  thought  perhaps  Sarah 
had  asked  her  not  to  mention  it,  and  unless  Rachel 
did  speak  of  it  first  he  thought  it  would  not  be  quite 
honorable  for  him  to  do  so.  His  mind  had  been  full 
of  the  letter  ever  since  he  had  read  it  the  night  before, 
and  he  was  thankful  there  had  been  no  opportunity 
for  him  to  speak  to  Sarah  about  it,  as  she  evidently 
expected  him  to  do,  Mrs.  McElvain  being  present  every 
time  it  had  been  necessary  for  him  to  go  to  the  kitchen. 
He  read  it  again  when  Rachel  had  finally  left  him, 
shaking  his  head  and  repeating  to  himself  : 

“  ‘  And  when  you  looked  at  me  the  way  you  done,’ 
sure  I  had  to  look  at  her  and  she  sitting  in  front  of  me 
— it  wouldn’t  be  manners  if  I  didn’t ;  1  I’m  sorry  you’re 
not  in  couples,’  bless  my  ribs !  What  does  she  mean  ? 
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I  declare  there’s  no  knowing  a  woman’s  mind,  and  it 
all  comes  from  taking  her  out  sailing,  and  I  just  done 
that  because  Miss  Rachel  wanted  me  to ;  well,  Sarah’s 
onaccountable  like  the  rest  of  the  women,”  and  he  put 
the  letter  back  into  his  pocket  and  went  about  his 
work  feeling  very  uncomfortable. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


Rachel’s  week  of  holidays  had,  to  her,  one  most  un. 
expected  and  notable  event,  a  sleigh-ride,  in  the  hand¬ 
some  fonr-seated  sleigh,  accompanied  by  Miss  Burram 
and  driven  by  Hardman.  Miss  Burram  was,  as  usual, 
silent  and  cold,  but  in  the  thrill  of  enjoyment  which 
the  child  felt  as  they  sped  along  the  snowy  highway, 
bound  for  an  island  five  miles  distant,  and  which  was 
reached  by  a  bridge  recently  built,  she  actually  seemed 
to  forget  Miss  Burram’s  presence. 

It  was  so  bright  an  afternoon  that  it  might  have  been 
September  rather  than  December,  and  everything,  from 
the  icicles  on  the  trees  to  the  banks  of  snow  by  the 
roadside,  appeared  to  sparkle  in  the  light.  But 
Rachel  liked  it  best  of  all  when  their  way  lay  near  the 
water,  and  her  companion,  furtively  watching,  saw  the 
child  lean  forward  involuntarily,  as  if  drawn  by  some 
powerful  secret  force.  A  little  later,  when  on  the 
island  the  very  ocean  itself  lay  before  them,  the  bil¬ 
lows  tipped  with  the  sunlight,  and  the  wTiole  expanse  so 
vast  that  it  made  Rachel  hold  her  breath  with  awe 
for  a  moment,  she  said  impulsively  : 

“  Isn’t  it  beautiful  ?  ” 
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Miss  Burram  did  not  answer,  and  recalled  to  herself 
by  the  silence,  Rachel  remembered  with  a  kind  of  dis¬ 
may  who  was  her  companion,  and  she  discovered  her 
companion  looking  at  her  wTith  an  intensity  that  made 
her  withdraw  more  into  the  ample  furs  that  protected 
her,  and  sent  her  straightway  to  thinking  of  “  Tom  ” 
and  the  ship  that  “  Tom  ”  might  then  be  on. 

Hardman  in  the  front  seat  was  doing  some  curious 
thinking  of  his  own.  This  sleigh-ride  he  concluded 
was  the  effect  of  some  warm  feeling  on  the  part  of  his 
mistress  for  her  Charge — as  like  as  not,  because  of  the 
brave  way  the  Charge  had  told  her  of  having  gone  to 
church  ;  and  he  felt  sure  that  just  as  soon  as  his  mistress 
knew,  as  he  Hardman  knew,  how  good  and  sweet  her 
Charge  was,  her  unnaturally  cold  manner  to  that  per¬ 
son  would  change.  He  felt  happy  accordingly;  in¬ 
deed,  he  would  have  been  very  happy  but  for  Sarah’s 
letter,  which  still  lay  in  his  trousers  pocket,  unanswered 
either  by  pen  or  word.  There  had  been  opportunities 
to  answer  it  by  word,  and  Sarah  looked  as  if  she  were 
expecting  and  were  even  actually  waiting  for  Jim  to 
speak,  but  that  sadly  puzzled  and  disturbed  man  did 
not  open  his  mouth  except  to  say  what  might  be  nec¬ 
essary  upon  other  subjects ;  Sarah  revenged  herself 
by  saying  that  it  was  all  because  he  was  cut  on  the 
bias,  and  it  took  him  a  long  time  to  get  round  to 
things. 

There  were  other  sleighing  parties  on  the  island,  one 
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in,  a  large,  double  sleigh  full  of  laughing  girls,  and  as 
they  drove  by,  Rachel  recognized  two  or  her  own  class¬ 
mates  and  the  Misses  Gedding  and  Fairfax,  whom 
Sarah  had  pointed  out  to  her. 

“  There’s  Miss  Burram,”  came  from  one  of  the  girls, 
and  “  There  Miss  Burram’s  Charge,”  came  from  an¬ 
other,  as  the  sleigh  dashed  past  without  any  sign  from 
Miss  Burram  that  she  had  heard  either  remark.  But 
there  was  another  sleigh  approaching,  drawn  by  a 
magnificent  horse,  and  driven  by  its  sole  occupant. 
Rachel  recognized  him  instantly  as  Notner,  but  Notner 
did  not  seem  to  glance  even  in  her  direction.  Some¬ 
thing  about  him  struck  Miss  Burram,  for  she  called  to 
Hardman  with  considerable  excitement  in  her  voice : 

“  Who  is  that  person  ?  ” 

“  Mr.  Notner,  ma’am ;  the  gentleman  who  bought 
the  Hubreys’  house.” 

Miss  Burram  fell  back  into  her  furs  and  recalled 
Sarah’s  story  of  Notner  having  dropped  his  whip  in 
order  to  get  a  look  at  her  Charge,  concluding  from 
the  indifferent  manner  with  which  he  had  driven  by 
that  Charge  now,  that  Sarah’s  story — the  part  of  it 
which  related  to  Notner  making  an  opportunity  to  look 
at  Rachel — was  due  to  Sarah’s  imagination. 

On  their  return  they  were  overtaken  and  saluted  by 
Herrick,  who  was  driving  alone  in  a  handsome  little 
sleigh. 

“  Taking  advantage  like  myself,  I  see,  of  the  fine 
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afternoon,”  he  said  with  a  large  smile  that  made  Ra¬ 
chel  think  of  Mr.  Burleigh. 

«  And  I  hope  I  find  you  well,  Miss  Burram  ;  you  and 

your  Charge.” 

“  Both  well,”  responded  Miss  Burram  briefly. 

“  Sad  about  Miss  Katharine  Pearson,”  he  went  on, 
lowering  his  voice,  “  I  suppose  you  have  heard  ;  the 
doctors  say  she  is  never  going  to  regain  her  reason. 
That  matter  about  the  will  they  seem  to  think  is  the 
cause.” 

Miss  Burram  was  rigid,  and  Herrick,  with  furtive 
glances  at  her,  continued  : 

“  Her  sister,  Mrs.  Lubec,  is  showing  more  affection¬ 
ate  concern  than  one  would  suppose,  considering  the 
way  Katharine  was  going  to  wrong  her,  or,  to  put  it 
more  plainly,  to  cheat  her.  Why,  she’s  worrying  about 
Katharine,  and  having  the  best  doctors,  and  declaring 
she’ll  never  let  Katharine  go  to  an  as}7lum,  but  you 
probably  have  heard  these  particulars  before— they’ve 
been  town  gossip  for  a  couple  of  days.” 

Miss  Burram  came  a  little  out  of  her  rigidity : 

«  No,  I  had  not  heard  of  these  things and  then  she 
said  to  Hardman,  “  Drive  a  little  faster,  Jim,”  and  Jim, 
nothing  loth  to  obey  an  order  which  so  entirely  agreed 
with  his  own  disposition  to  get  away  from  Herrick, 
whipped  up  his  horses  in  a  manner  that  left  Herrick 
too  much  in  the  rear  to  attempt  conversation. 

«  Stop  at  the  post-office,”  ordered  Miss  Burram  when 
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they  had  quite  distanced  Herrick,  and  at  the  post-office 
as  soon  as  Hardman  had  reined  up  his  horses,  she  an¬ 
nounced  her  intention  of  going  in  herself,  as  the  horses 
could  not  very  well  be  left.  That  proceeding  on  his 
mistress’  part  gave  a  few  moments  for  Hardman  to  turn 
to  Rachel.  He  did  not  need  to  ask  her  if  she  had  en¬ 
joyed  the  ride ;  he  could  see  by  her  face  that  she  was 
tingling  with  delight. 

The  post-office  was  located  in  a  grocery  store :  and 
in  addition  to  a  half  dozen  men  who  had  come  for  the 
mail  there  were  a  couple  of  women  customers.  Everv- 
body  looked  when  Miss  Burram  entered,  and  every¬ 
body  continued  to  look  as  she  went  in  her  haughty 
manner  to  the  railing  which  inclosed  the  pigeon-holes 
that  held  Rentonville’s  mail  matter.  Everybody  knew 
her,  and  everybody  was  curious  about  her— all  the  more 
curious  because  of  the  episode  of  her  visit  to  the  school 
trustees— and  the  postmaster  himself,  when  he  saw  her, 
this  being  the  first  time  during  his  term  of  service  that 
ho  had  known  her  to  enter  the  post-office — hastened  to 
get  the  single  letter  there  was  for  her. 

She  took  it  with  a  grim  “  Thank  you,”  dropped  it 
into  the  little  satchel  she  carried  and  walked  out  in  the 
same  haughty  manner  with  which  she  had  entered. 
She  had  not  even  troubled  herself  to  look  at  the  people 
in  the  store-they  were  all  alike  to  her,  a  part  of  the 
detested  new  town.  But  she  was  a  subject  of  momen¬ 
tous  interest  to  them,  and  everybody  had  something  to 
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say  about  her  the  moment  the  door  had  closed  upon 
her. 

“  There  ain’t  no  need  to  hold  her  head  so  high,  if 
she  is  worth  a  million,”  said  one ;  “  I  guess  there’s  folks 
in  Rentonville  as  rich  as  she  is.” 

“  Richer,”  said  another,  “  why,  there’s  that  fellow, 
Notner,  judging  by  all  that  he’s  had  done  to  his  house 
and  grounds,  he  must  be  pretty  rich.” 

“  You  needn’t  go  to  Notner,”  said  the  first  speaker, 
“  to  find  a  comparison  for  Miss  Burram.  Notner’s 
another  mystery  like  herself ;  nobody  knows  anything 
about  him.  But  now,  that  Rentonville  is  coming  up  the 
way  it  is,  there’s  plenty  of  good  rich  folks  here — folks 
that  live  open  and  above  board,  and  don’t  make  secrets 
of  themselves.” 

“  For  instance,”  said  another,  waggishly,  «  Miss  Bur- 
ram’s  Charge— if  she  would  only  explain  how  she’s  a 
Charge,  or  why  she’s  a  Charge,  all  Rentonville  wouldn’t 
feel  so  insulted — when  it  goes  so  far - ” 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Herrick. 

“  Good  afternoon,  gentlemen,”  Herrick  said  in  his 
bland  way,  and  then  he  went  up  to  the  stove  set  in  the 
middle  of  the  store,  pulled  off  his  bearskin  gloves  and 
began  rubbing  his  hands  together. 

“  You  should  have  been  here  a  few  moments  ago, 
Mr.  Herrick,”  said  one  of  the  former  speakers,  “  your 
friend  Miss  Burram  stopped  in  here.” 

“  Yes,  I  had  the  honor  of  a  little  chat  with  her  on 
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the  road.  She  was  out  with  her  Charge,  a  beautiful 
little  girl  by  the  way.”  And  Herrick  rubbed  his  hands 
more  vigorously. 

“  Queer  who  that  Charge  is,”  said  one  bright- 
looking  young  fellow,  “  don’t  you  think  so,  Herrick  ? 
Come,  now,  you  know  more  than  the  rest  of  us  and  it 
isn’t  fair — we  are  all  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  com¬ 
munity — tell  us  what  you  know.” 

“Know,  my  dear  Mr.  Gedding,”  replied  Herrick 
with  great  blandness  but  still  rubbing  his  hands.  “  I 
know  nothing ;  how  should  I  ?  ” 

But  Herrick’s  questioner  continued  with  waggish 
persistency,  “  How,  Mr.  Herrick,  that  won’t  do ;  you 
are  the  only  man  in  Rentonville  that  Miss  Burram 
condescends  to  speak  to,  and  you  are  in  constant  com¬ 
munication  with  Sarah  Sinnott,  and  my  sister  Rose 
says  Sarah  has  much  to  tell  our  cook  whenever  she 
comes  over  to  visit,  not  counting  all  the  prophesies  and 
facts  Sarah  sees  in  the  tea  leaves  after  the  tea  has  been 
drunk,  so,  how  much  more  must  you  be  favored,  Mr. 
Herrick !  Ccome  now,  out  with  it,  like  a  man ! — is  Miss 
Burram’s  Charge  to  be  Miss  Burram’s  heir — for,  in  that 
case,  I  think  I  shall  have  Rose  introduce  me  to  Miss 
Burram’s  Charge.” 

“  My  dear,  dear  sir - ” 

“  Oh,  don’t,  Mr.  Herrick ;  don’t  ‘  dear  sir  ’  me  any 
more,”  Gedding  interrupted,  with  a  lugubrious  imita¬ 
tion  of  Herrick’s  voice  that  set  the  bystanders  to  laugh- 
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ing.  “  When  you  begin  that  way  I  know  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  make  bigger  mysteries  than  ever.  But  I  must 
go ;  I  promised  the  girls  I  would  be  home  to  dinner,” 
and  with  a  good  night  to  Herrick  that  from  its  af¬ 
fectation  of  solemnity  was  as  laughable  as  his  previous 
remarks  had  been,  he  went  out. 

«  Pleasant  lad,”  said  Herrick  spreading  his  hands  out 
to  the  fire  and  addressing  the  remaining  audience, 
“  very  pleasant  lad  ;  so  full  of  spirits — young  blood — 
a  great  thing  to  be  young,  gentlemen ;  I  often  say  to 
my  wife,  ‘Bessie,’  I  say,  ‘if  we  could  only  remain 
young  what  a  different  world  it  would  be.’  Anything 
in  my  box,  Mr.  Pettard  ?  ”  addressing  the  postmaster. 

“  Not  this  time,  Mr.  Herrick,”  and  Herrick  took  his 
departure  to  become  in  turn  a  subject  of  gossip  for  the 
men  and  women  who  remained. 

«  He  knows  on  which  side  his  bread  is  buttered,” 
said  one  of  the  men  ;  “  the  Geddings  are  customers  of 
his,  and  he  swallowed  all  that  chaff  of  young  Gedding 
as  if  it  had  been  a  compliment.” 

«  That’s  so,”  assented  the  other,  “  Herrick  is  canny 
and  shrewd  like  all  the  Scotch — he’s  not  going  to  let 
his  purse  suffer  for  the  sake  of  sentiment,  and  that’s 
the  way  I  fancy  he  has  kept  Miss  Burram  so  friendly 
to  him.” 

“  But  does  Mr.  Herrick  know  anything  more  about 
Miss  Burram’s  Charge  than  the  rest  of  us  ?  ”  asked  one 
of  the  women,  venturing  now  for  the  first  time  to  speak. 
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“No,  I  don’t  think  he  does,”  replied  Pettard, 
“  though  I’ve  noticed  that  he  always  looks  through 
the  glass  there,  at  any  letters  he  sees  in  Miss  Burram’s 
box  and  when  he  notices  one  in  a  blue  envelope  like 
what  she  got  to-day,  he  generally  tries  to  get  a  look  at 
the  writing.  But  I  fix  him  there— I  always  have  the 
written  side  turned  down  so  he  can’t  see  anything  but 
the  envelope.  Of  course  he  doesn’t  think  that  I  know 
he’s  trying  to  look,  but  if  he’s  shrewd,  I’m  sharp.” 

“Well,”  said  the  little  woman  who  had  spoken  be- 
fore,  and  who  was  a  somewhat  neglected  wife,  “  he’s 
a  good  husband,  and  he’s  always  talking  of  Mrs.  Her¬ 
rick,  and  talking  of  her  in  a  way  to  make  people  see 
how  he  respects  her.” 

“  Stuff !  ”  said  woman  number  two,  “  for,  if  Mr. 
Herrick  thinks  of  his  wife  the  way  he  speaks  of  her, 
why  isn’t  she  ever  seen  with  him,  and  why  isn’t  she 
ever  seen  with  those  conceited,  fine  dressed  daughters 
of  hers?  Why,  nobody  ever  sees  her,”— waxing 
warm,  “  and  I  have  heard,  and  I  believe  it,  that  she 
only  goes  out  at  night  so  she  won’t  be  seen  because 
her  husband  doesn’t  want  her  to  be  seen  ;  perhaps  he’s 
ashamed  of  her.” 

Pettard  chuckled,  and  woman  number  one  expressed 
her  astonishment. 

That  evening  young  Gedding  sent  not  only  his 
sister  and  her  young  friends,  but  also  his  father  and 
mother,  into  convulsions  of  merriment  at  his  excellent 
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imitation  of  Herrick’s  manner  and  voice  as  he  had 
heard  and  seen  them  that  day  in  the  post-office,  and 
knowing,  as  everybody  in  Rentonville  knew,  how 
Herrick  frequently  quoted  his  wife,  Gedding  impro¬ 
vised  a  speech  in  which,  “  as  I  said  to  Mrs.  Herrick, 

‘  Bessie,’  said  I,”  was  given  with  so  exact  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  Herrick’s  tones  that  everybody  laughed  louder  , 
than  before. 

“  But,  I  don’t  believe,”  said  Rose,  “  that  Mr.  Her¬ 
rick  does  know  anything  more  than  the  rest  of  us 
about  Miss  Burram’s  Charge— and  isn’t  it  absurd, 
mother,”  turning  to  a  stout,  placid,  good-natured 
woman,  “that  nearly  everybody  in  Rentonville  is 
making  such  a  fuss  because  Miss  Burram  doesn’t 
choose  to  tell  her  business?  For  my  part  I  would 
like  to  get  acquainted  with  Miss  Burram’s  Charge  just 
to  know  herself,  not  to  know  anything  about  her,  but 
because  I  think  she  must  be  a  very  uncommon  sort  of 
little  girl.  They  talk  of  the  way  she  carries  herself 
in  school ;  it  is  proud,  I  admit,  but  I  do  not  blame  her 
— indeed,  I  admire  her  for  it — because  her  classmates, 
some  of  them  at  least,  seem  to  think  there  is  some¬ 
thing  queer  about  her ;  and  I  do  believe - ”  getting 

so  excited  that  her  brother  said  : 

“  Go  on,  Rose ;  I’ll  bet  on  you  every  time.” 

Her  sister  made  a  face  at  him,  and  repeated  : 

“  I  do  believe  it  is  all  owing  to  those  little  Herrick 
girls ;  they’re  in  her  class  and  I’ve  heard  that  they 
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talk  about  her.  I’d  give  anything  to  have  her  visit 
here.” 

“  So  should  I,”  said  her  brother,  “  because,  as  I  con¬ 
fessed  to  Herrick  in  the  post-office,  if  Miss  Burram’s 
Charge  is  going  to  be  Miss  Burram’s  heiress,  I’d  like ” 

“Oh,  Will,  you  are  incorrigible,”  interupted  his  sis¬ 
ter,  “  but,  mother,  don’t  you  think,”  turning  to  Mrs. 
Gedding,  “  that  we  could  manage  it  ?  This  isn’t  the 
first  time  I  have  thought  of  it ;  Hattie  Fairfax  and  I 
have  spoken  of  it  together.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  it 
would  be  a  charity  to  get  the  child  to  know  somebodv 
beside  Miss  Burram.  Why,  Sarah  Sinnott  told  Mar¬ 
garet ’’—the  Geddings’  cook— “that  Miss  Burram 
hardly  ever  spoke  to  her  Charge.” 

“  What  a  cruel  woman,”  said  Will  in  a  shocked  tone, 
“but  we  must  believe  it,  having  ourselves  witnessed  an 
instance  of  her  cruelty  to-day.”  Everybody  looked  up 
at  him  in  intense  curiosity,  even  Rose  herself,  deceived 
for  the  moment  by  his  seeming  earnestness.  “  Why,  we 
actually  saw,”  he  went  on  with  an  air  of  tragic  horror, 
“  Miss  Burram  and  her  Charge  sitting  together  in  a 
handsome  sleigh  drawn  by  a  pair  of  real  thoroughbreds. 
How,  I  appeal  to  father  and  mother,  wasn’t  that  cruel  ?  ” 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gedding  laughed  ;  the  latter  in  a 
soft,  low  way  befitting  her  placid  appearance ;  but  Mr. 
Gedding,  tall  and  thin  as  his  wife  was  short  and  stout, 
laughed  loud  and  long. 

“  I  declare  you  are  too  bad,”  protested  Rose,  though 
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she  was  obliged  to  laugh  herself,  “  but,  it  is  because 
you  men  do  not  understand — you  just  take  whatever 
you  see  on  the  surface  without  caring  to  go  any  deeper.” 

“  That’s  a  fact,  Rose,”  answered  Will,  “  that’s  the  rea¬ 
son  we  poor  fellows  are  so  often  mistaken  in  you  girls.” 

“Will,  if  you  do  not  keep  quiet  I  shall  leave  the 
room,”  said  Rose  in  affected  desperation ;  “  I  have  a 
proposition  to  make  and  I  shall  be  heard.” 

“  Never  knew  a  woman  yet  who  wasn’t  heard  when 
she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  be,”  put  in  again  the 
irrepressible  young  man. 

“  I’m  going,”  said  Rose,  jumping  up  from  her  chair 
and  making  for  the  door  with  an  affected  air  of  dis¬ 
pleasure. 

“  Come  back  !  ”  called  her  brother,  “  I  plead  guilty 
to  having  disturbed  the  decorum  of  this  meeting,  and 
1  pledge  myself  to  future  good  behavior.  Only,  in  your 
proposition,  Rose,  remember  my  needy  circumstances  ; 
you  know  my  salary  is  small,  and  if,  as  I  said  before, 
Miss  Burram’s  Charge  is  going  to  be  Miss  Burram’s 
heiress,  you  ought  to  give  your  own  and  only  brother  a 
chance.  There!  I’ve  spoken,”  as  Rose  turned  again  to 
leave  the  room,  “  Miss  Gedding  has  the  floor.” 

“  I  have  just  this  to  say,”  burst  out  Rose  :  “  I  do  not 
think  Miss  Burram  has  been  treated  as  she  ought  to  be 
by  her  neighbors;  it  is  enough  to  make  one  sour  and 
distant,  and  queer,  when  one  is  let  alone  by  everybody 
the  way  Miss  Burram  has  been,” 
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“  Great  Caesar ! ”  escaped  involuntarily  from  Will; 
“  Miss  Burram  ‘  let  alone,’  when  it  would  be  as  much 
as  anybody’s  life  is  worth  not  to  let  Miss  Burram  alone.” 

Mrs.  Gedding  raised  her  soft  and  inflectionless  voice 
to  say : 

“  Why,  daughter,  some  of  the  neighbors  have  called 
upon  her  ;  don’t  you  remember,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubrey  ?  ” 

“  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubrey  !  ”  repeated  Rose  scornfully, 
“  why,  according  to  Sarah  Sinnott,  their  call  was  enough 
to  aggravate  a  woman  of  less  spirit  than  Miss  Burram. 
Sarah  said  she  caught  Mrs.  Hubrey  examining  the 
parlor  curtains — think  of  the  impertinence — and  their 
call  was,  as  all  Rentonville  heard  afterward,  to  put  an 
outrage  upon  Miss  Burram  by  giving  into  her  own 
hand,  in  writing,  censures  upon  her  conduct;  fancy 
such  a  thing  !  ” 

“  Only  fancy !  ”  said  Will  in  a  hollow,  lugubrious 
voice  that  set  everybody,  except  Rose,  to  laughing 
again.  Rose  was  too  indignant  to  laugh  now. 

“We  haven’t  heard  of  any  of  our  other  neighbors 
calling  on  Miss  Burram,”  she  continued. 

“  Yes,  we  have,”  interrupted  Will ;  “  weren’t  we  told 
by  mother,  who  got  the  story  from  Margaret,  who  got 
the  story  from  Sarah,  who  had  the  evidence  of  her  own 
eyes,  that  Herrick  had  called  on  Miss  Burram  not  alone 
in  the  daytime,  but  actually  when  the  shades  of  night 
had  descended  upon  Miss  Burram’s  household  ?  ” 

At  which  Mrs.  Gedding  raised  up  her  voice  again  to 
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remind  her  children  that  she  remembered  she  had  told 
them  before  what  Margaret  had  told  her  that  Sarah  had 
said,  “  that  the  last  evening  visit  made  by  Mr.  Herrick, 
was  the  third  visit  that  gentleman  had  paid  at  that 
particular  time  of  the  day  to  Miss  Burram.” 

“  Mr.  Herrick  doesn’t  count,”  said  Rose  impatiently  ; 
“  I  mean  a  neighborly  visit  that  would  be  a  kind  of 
social  charity  to  Miss  Burram — she  lives  such  a  lonely 
life — no  company  except  the  visitors  she  has  on  Sun¬ 
days — and  nobody  knows  anything  about  them  except 
that  Miss  Burram  sends  her  carriage  to  the  depot  for 
them  on  Sundays  and  sends  it  with  them  on  Mondays.” 

“  And  hasn’t  anybody  ever  had  the  courage  to  way¬ 
lay  them  at  the  depot,  and  interview  them  ?  ”  asked 
one  of  the  company. 

“  It  seems  not,”  answered  Will. 

“  There  wouldn’t  be  time,”  put  in  Miss  Fairfax, 
“  Hardman  times  their  arrival  at  the  depot,  both  com¬ 
ing  and  returning,  so  nicely,  that  there  isn’t  a  second 
to  spare.” 

“  You  know  that  from  your  own  observation,  I  sup¬ 
pose,”  said  Will  wickedly,  and  both  Hattie  and  Rose 
blushed,  both  having  more  than  once  gone  together 
to  the  depot  to  gratify  their  curiosity  about  Miss  Bur- 
ram’s  weekly  visitors. 

“  Has  anybody  else  ever  seen  those  visitors  ?  ”  con¬ 
tinued  Will. 

“  One  of  them  does  business  in  our  office,”  answered 
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Mr.  Gedding.  “His  name  is  Burleigh ;  he’s  spent  Sun¬ 
day  with  Miss  Burram  for  the  last  seven  years — never 
missed  a  week — comes  down  on  Sunday,  goes  back  on 
Monday.” 

Everybody  in  the  room  almost  literally  rushed  at 
Mr.  Gedding  for  never  having  told  that  news  before. 

“  Nobody  ever  asked  me  to,”  he  said,  “  and  what 
was  the  use — it  wasn’t  much  news — that’s  about  all 
there’s  to  it  ;  and  I  wasn’t  interested  in  this  Miss  Bur¬ 
ram  like  you  women  folks  are.” 

“  But,  father,  who  is  Mr.  Burleigh  ?  ”  begged  Hose, 
both  interested  and  excited  as  she  knelt  by  her  father’s 
chair  and  looked  up  coaxingly  into  his  face. 

“  Why,  Burleigh  is  a  lawyer  and  he  has  charge  of 
all  Miss  Burram’s  business,”  answered  Gedding  as  if 
he  were  telling  some  very  ordinary  news. 

“  Great  Caesar  !  ”  ejaculated  Will,  “  what  a  find  there 
would  be  here  for  Herrick.  To  think  how  all  of  us, 
Herrick  included,  have  been  hustling  and  stewing  to 
find  out  something  about  Miss  Burram,  and  here’s  our 
own  father  knows  it  all  and  never  says  a  word.” 

“  Because  there  wasn’t  anything  to  say,”  protested 
Mr.  Gedding  again,  “  and  why  you  folks  are  making 
all  this  bother  about  an  old  woman  who  chooses  to 
keep  to  herself  I  can’t  understand.” 

“Well,  it’s  because  she  oughtn’t  to  keep  to  herself,” 
said  his  daughter,  “  it  isn’t  good  for  her  to  keep  to 
herself.” 
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“  Or,  in  other  words,  it  isn’t  good  for  the  gossips  of 
Rentonville  who  will  die  of  dyspepsia  in  their  effort  to 
digest  the  mysteries  of  Miss  Burram,”  said  Will,  but 
his  sister  paid  no  attention  to  him. 

“  Does  Mr.  Burleigh  say  anything  about  Miss  Bur- 
ram’s  Charge  ?  ”  she  asked  her  father. 

“  Never  heard  him  mention  her.” 

“  Well,  does  he  say  anything  about  Miss  Burram?” 
persisted  the  daughter. 

“  Nothing,  beyond  Miss  Burram’s  got  some  mighty 
curious  things  from  cross-seas  in  her  house,  and  that 
the  house  is  in  a  fine  situation — lots  of  valuable  land 
round  it — increasing  in  value  every  year  ;  it’ll  bring 
a  fortune  if  she  ever  makes  up  her  mind  to  sell  it.” 

“  How  rich  does  he  say  Miss  Burram  is  ?  ”  asked  Will 
with  amusing  eagerness. 

“  He  hasn’t  ever  said,  but  I  shouldn’t  wonder  if 
she’s  worth  over  a  million.” 

“  Whew !  ”  ejaculated  Will,  and  then  in  mock  imi¬ 
tation  of  Rose,  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees  on  the 
other  side  of  his  father’s  chair  and  said  imploringly  : 

“  Don’t  you  think,  father,  you  could  do  something 
for  me  through  Mr.  Burleigh — manage  an  introduction 
to  Miss  Burram’s  Charge  ?  ” 

Rose,  determined  to  learn  everything  her  father 
knew  pertaining  to  Miss  Burram,  went  on  without  pay¬ 
ing  any  attention  to  her  brother,  “  Father,  do  tell  me 
who  is  Mr.  Burleigh  ?  ” 
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“  I  have  told  you,  child,”  laughing  at  his  son,  but  at 
the  same  time  looking  down  affectionately  at  his 
daughter,  “  he  is  a  lawyer.” 

“  What  does  he  look  like  ?  ”  implored  Will,  clasping 
his  hands  and  affecting  to  look  as  if  his  very  life 
depended  on  the  answer. 

Mr.  Gedding  could  not  speak  for  laughing,  his  son 
made  such  a  ridiculously  amusing  picture,  and  Rose 
was  forced  to  laugh  too.  Everybody  in  the  room  was 
enjoying  the  situation,  and  the  mirthful  Hattie  Fair- 
fax  thought  that  Miss  Burram’s  eccentricities  might 
well  be  tolerated  if  they  would  often  furnish  such 
amusement  as  the  present. 

“  Where  does  Mr.  Burleigh  live  ?  ”  persisted  Rose. 

“  Live  ?  Bless  my  soul !  ”  said  Mr,  Gedding,  “  I 
couldn’t  tell  you  ;  he  doesn’t  live — he  boards — boards 
with  a  widow  named  Toussel  and  her  son,  and  they 
spend  every  Sunday  with  Miss  Burram  also.” 

“Great  Caesar!  ”  came  from  Will  again  to  the  mild 
annoyance  of  his  placid  mother,  who  said  in  her  even 
way: 

“  That  is  the  second  time,  son,  you  have  given  way 
to  vulgarity.” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  mother,  but  father  is  making 
such  surprising  revelations  that  I  can’t  help  it.  Why, 
our  Rose  can  meet  Mr.  Herrick  on  his  own  grounds 
to-morrow  ;  she  can  drive  him  wild  by  just  hinting  at 
all  the  inside  knowledge  she  has  about  Miss  Burram, 
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and  then,  when  his  curiosity  and  envy  are  at  white 
heat,  she  can  just  leave  him  with  :  ‘  As  I  was  saying 
to  my  brother  Will,  “  Will,”  said  I,  “  mysteries  are 
mysteries  till  you  find  them  out.”  ’  ” 

There  was  another  burst  of  laughter  in  which  Rose 
joined  as  heartily  as  everybody  else. 

Will  put  in  again,  when  the  merriment  had  sub¬ 
sided  : 

“You  haven’t  given  any  description  of  Mr.  Bur¬ 
leigh’s  looks,  father,  and  Rose  and  Hattie  will  want  to 
know,  so  as  to  distinguish  Mr.  Burleigh  from  Mr. 
Toussel  the  next  time  they  find  themselves  by  accident 
at  the  depot  on  the  arrival  of  the  Sunday  train  that 
brings  Miss  Burram’s  visitors.  I  suppose  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  Mrs.  Toussel.” 

Rose,  nothing  loth  to  have  her  father  describe  Mr. 
Burleigh’s  appearance,  listened  for  his  reply  without 
even  putting  in  a  remonstrance  against  her  brother’s 
implied  charge  of  her  visit  to  the  depot,  and  Mr. 
Gedding  said,  rubbing  his  bald  bead  in  a  puzzled  way  : 

“  Bless  my  soul !  what  sort  of  a  description  do  you 
want  1  He  has  two  eyes,  and  a  nose,  and  a  mouth 
like  the  rest  of  us.” 

“  And  a  head,  and  two  legs  ?  ”  asked  Will  gravely. 

“  Oh,  father,”  put  in  Rose,  “  yon  are  really  trying. 
Can’t  you  say  whether  Mr.  Burleigh  is  stout,  or  thin, 
or  tall,  or  short  ?  ” 

“  Oh,”  said  Mr.  Gedding,  “  he  isn’t  so  stout  as  your 
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mother  and  he  isn’t  so  thin  as  the  postmaster,  Pettard, 
and  I  don’t  believe  he  is  as  tall  as  Herrick,  nor  as  short 
as - ”  stopping  to  think  of  a  comparison. 

“  do  on,  father,”  said  the  son,  “  your  power  of  de¬ 
scription  is  wonderful.” 

“  Has  he  dark  hair  ?  ”  asked  Rose  half  angrily,  “  or 
dark  eyes,  or  is  he  young,  or  old,  or  middle-aged?  ” 

“  Upon  my  word,  Rose,  I  never  noticed  what  color 
his  eyes  were;  his  hair,  I’m  not  sure  whether  it’s  black 
or  gray,  and  as  for  his  age,  he  might  be  younger  than 
he  looks  and  again  he  might  be  a  good  deal  older.” 

Give  it  up,  Rose,”  said  her  brother,  “  and  use  vour 
own  judgment  the  next  time  you  see  Miss  Burram’s 
visitors  get  into  Miss  Burram’s  carriage.” 

Rose  did  give  up  any  further  effort  to  get  informa¬ 
tion  from  her  father,  but  she  returned  with  renewed 
interest  to  the  proposition  she  had  intended  to  make 
concerning  Miss  Burram’s  Charge.  The  proposition 
startled  everybody  except  Miss  Fairfax,  who  had  heard 
it  before :  it  was  that  Mrs.  Gedding  should  call  in 
person  upon  Miss  Burram  and  at  least,  as  Rose  put  it, 
establish  a  line  of  civil  communication  between  the 
two  families. 

Mrs.  Gedding  was  shocked  as  much  as  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  shock  one  of  her  placid  temperament. 

“  Daughter,”  she  said  with  a  sort  of  mild  horror, 

“  of  what  can  y°u  be  thinking  to  make  such  a  proposi¬ 
tion  to  me  ?  ” 
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“  You  are  the  very  one  to  carry  it  out,  mother,” 
said  the  daughter,  “  you  will  take  Miss  Burram  by 
storm  ;  you  are  so  gentle  that  when  she  has  been  five 
minutes  in  your  company  she  will  feel  like  a  cat  that 
for  the  first  time  in  its  life  is  being  rubbed  in  the  right 
direction.” 

“  Or  like  a  cat  that  for  the  first  time  in  its  life  has 
a  real  good  morsel  to  gobble.  In  other  words,  it  will 
be  a  rare  opportunity  for  Miss  Burram  to  discharge 
her  feelings  against  all  Bentonville  ;  and  there  will  be 
nothing  left  of  our  poor  little  mother  to  return  to  the 
bosom  of  her  family,”  said  young  Gedding. 

“  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  Will,”  said 
his  sister,  “  if  you  haven’t  manhood  enough  yourself 
to  extend  a  little  common  charity  to  a  lone  woman,  at 
least  you  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  others  doing  it.” 

“  That’s  a  very  serious  charge,”  said  Will  with  mock 
gravity,  “  but  why  does  not  your  charity  take  in  all 
the  lone  individuals  in  Rentonville — men,  as  well  as 
women  ?  Now,  there  is  Notner  living  alone  with  only 
his  three  men-servants  ;  why  do  you  not  propose  that 
father  shall  call  upon  him  and  establish,  as  you  said  in 
the  case  of  Miss  Burram,  a  line  of  civil  communication 
between  him  and  our  family?  And  by  the  way,” 
turning  to  his  father,  “  do  you,  father,  possess  any 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Notner,  or  his  affairs?  In  some  re¬ 
spects  the  good  people  of  Rentonville  think  he  is  as 
mysterious  as  Miss  Burram,  and  there  is  no  knowing, 
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after  the  surprising  revelations  you  have  already  made, 
what  else  you  may  know.” 

“  I  don’t  know  anything  about  Notner,”  Mr.  Ged- 
ding  answered. 

“  Nor  does  anybody  else,”  put  in  Miss  Fairfax.  “  My 
uncle  said  that  at  his  club  it  was  proposed  to  try  to 
get  him  to  become  a  member,  but  he  said  he  was  not 
prepared  to  enter  any  club  at  present.” 

“  That’s  bad  for  our  intention,”  said  Will ;  “  we  were 
going  to  ask  Mr.  Notner  to  join  our  yacht  club  next 
summer.” 

“  Your  yacht  club,”  repeated  Rose  contemptuously, 
“  last  summer  your  yacht  club  consisted  of  one  yacht 
and  three  members.” 

“But  those  three  members,”  replied  her  brother, 
“  including  your  humble  servant,”  with  a  bow,  “  dis¬ 
played  such  seamanship  that  they  have  been  invited  to 
join  the  Onotomah  Yacht  Club  next  season.” 

“You  don’t  say  so,  Will!”  burst  from  Rose  and 
Hattie,  together  in  delighted  surprise,  “  why  didn’t 
you  tell  us  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  we  men  do  not  boast  like  you  girls  do,”  speak% 
ing  grandiloquently ; «  we  wait,  and  let  things  or  events 
speak  for  themselves.” 

“  And  the  Onotomahs  are  going  to  have  a  new  boat¬ 
house  and  lovely  club  quarters,”  said  Miss  Fairfax. 
“My  uncle  was  talking  about  it  last  night;  they’re 
going  to  commence  building  early  in  the  spring.” 
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“  And  immediately  adjoining  Miss  Burram’s  place,” 
supplemented  Will. 

“  How  delightful,”  said  Rose,  “  for  now  you  and  I, 
Hattie,  as  guests  of  Mr.  William  Gedding,  the  illustri¬ 
ous  member  of  the  Onotomah  Yacht  Club,  shall  be 
honored  visitors  at  the  fashionable  receptions  given 
by  that  club ;  last  year  we  had  to  content  ourselves 
with  hearing  about  them.” 

“  I’m  sorry  I  told  you,”  said  her  brother  lugubri¬ 
ously,  “  and  you  are  being  diverted  from  your  charity 
to  poor  lone  Miss  Burram,  and  it  is  all  my  fault,”  with 
a  deep-drawn  sigh  that  could  be  heard  all  over  the 
room.  “  I  shall  not  say  another  word.” 

His  sister  answered,  laughing,  “  I  feel  fortified  by 
all  that  I  have  heard,  and  I  know  that  my  good  in¬ 
tentions  will  be  blessed  if  mother  will  only  carry  them 
out.  Do,  mother,  call  on  Miss  Burram  this  week  be¬ 
fore  the  school  holidays  are  over;  perhaps  you  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  Miss  Burram’s  Charge.” 

“  Daughter,  daughter !  ”  mildly  protested  Mrs.  Ged¬ 
ding,  but  the  daughter  knew  that  she  would  have  her 
way ;  it  would  be  less  effort  for  her  mother  to  yield 
than  to  resist  the  girl’s  persistency ;  and  as  for  any 
fear  of  the  unpleasantness  she  might  experience  in  a 
visit  to  Miss  Burram,  Mrs.  Gedding  felt  too  secure  in 
her  own  placid  self  to  apprehend  that. 


CHAPTER  XYI. 


Miss  Burram,  on  returning  from  her  sleigh-ride,  went 
immediately  into  the  parlor,  and  without  waiting  even 
to  throw  aside  her  wrap,  drew  forth  her  letter.  The 
lamps  were  already  lighted,  and  the  curtains  drawn, 
though  the  daylight  had  not  all  gone,  and  Rachel,  as 
she  ascended  to  her  room  still  tingling  with  the  de¬ 
light  of  the  ride,  thought  the  fading  sunlight  reflected 
through  the  stained-glass  window  of  the  staircase 
gave  an  unusually  pretty  coloring  to  everything. 

I! 

“  My  Dear  Bedilla.” 

Miss  Burram’s  breath  came  hard.  “  The  liberty  you 
give  your  Charge  is  astounding.  Are  you  aware  that 
she  was  at  church  on  Christmas  Day  ?  at  church  un¬ 
attended  and  like  an  outcast,  getting  no  farther  than 
the  threshold?  Are  you  also  aware  that  it  was  a 
Catholic  Church  ?  If  you  have  gotten  so  far  from  the 
past  that  you  have  cut  loose  even  from  your  old  re¬ 
ligious  bias,  can  you  shirk  responsibility  in  the  case 
of  Rachel?  Is  it  not  contrary  to  every  precedent, 
whether  established  by  your  present  independent 
manner  of  living,  or  that  which  was  in  accordance 
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with  the  old  strictness,  to  permit  this  child  of  ten,  and 
the  child  a  girl,  to  wander  at  large  in  this  manner  ? 
at  large  in  two  senses — bodily  and  religiously. 

“  Awaiting  your  explanation, 

“  I  am, 

“  As  ever,  yours, 

“  Terry.” 

Miss  Burram  rang  for  Sarah. 

“  Tell  Miss  Rachel  to  come  to  me  immediately.” 
Sarah  delivered  the  message  with  additional  particulars 
as : 

“  I  never  see  Miss  Burram  so  excited  ;  her  eyes  was 
like  stars  and  her  cheeks  was  just  as  red  as  the  muffler 
I  give  Jim  Christmas,  and  she  had  a  letter  in  her 
hand.” 

A  letter !  Rachel’s  heart  gave  a  great  throb ;  might 
it  be,  could  it  be,  that  the  letter  was  from  Tom  ?  Maybe 
he  had  written  to  Miss  Burram  for  her ;  and  without 
saying  a  word  to  Sarah,  she  darted  out  of  the  room  and 
down  to  the  parlor. 

“May  I  never  be  burned  nor  drowned  alive,”  ejacu¬ 
lated  Sarah,  “  the  like  of  them  two,  Miss  Burram  and 
her  Charge,  never  was  born  ;  as  the  Lord  made  them 
He  matched  them.  And  Jeem’s  another  that’s  past 
understanding.  It’s  almost  a  week  since  I  give  him 
that  letter,  and  he  ain’t  let  on  a  word  nor  sign  about 
it.” 

Flushed  and  breathless  Rachel  stood  before  Miss 
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Burram,  and  Miss  Burram’s  first  word  crushed  miser¬ 
ably  all  the  child’s  hope. 

“  Who  saw  you  in  church  Christmas  Day  ?  ” 

It  required  a  moment  for  Rachel  to  recover  herself 
— recover  from  her  sickening  disappointment,  and 
quite  comprehend  the  question. 

“  I  don’t  know  ;  all  the  people’s  backs  were  to  me, 
and  I  came  away  before  any  one  else  did.” 

“  Think,”  said  Miss  Burram,  “  did  nobody  notice  you 
going  in,  or  coming  out,  or  while  you  stood  in  the 
church  as  you  told  me  you  did  ?  ” 

Then  it  flashed  upon  Rachel  how  Mr.  Notner  had 
descended  the  stair  near  where  she  stood,  and  had 
passed  out  before  her,  “  but  he  hardly  looked  at  me,” 
she  added. 

“  That  will  do !  ”  said  Miss  Burram,  and  Rachel  went 
out  of  the  parlor  and  up  the  stair  with  a  step  that 
seemed  as  if  leaden  weights  had  been  suddenly  fastened 
to  her  feet.  There  were  still  a  few  faint  beams  of  sun¬ 
light  coming  in  through  the  oriel  window,  but  they 
had  lost  their  charm  of  color  for  her — the  revulsion 
from  the  sudden  great  hope  to  the  cruel  disappoint¬ 
ment  had  brought  back  every  sad,  wild  longing  for 
Tom,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  any  care  or  thought  as 
to  why  Miss  Burram  should  have  asked  the  question 
she  did.  And  while  she  slowly  ascended,  Miss  Burram 
came  out  of  the  parlor  on  her  way  to  her  room,  and  by 
dinner  time  she  had  her  reply  for  Mr.  Terry. 
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“  My  dear  Terry, 

“Your  news  of  my  Charge  was  stale — several  days 
stale — and  your  implied  reproach  ill-timed  and  unfit¬ 
ting.  As  to  her  going  to  church  without  attendance 
and  in  the  aspect  of  an  outcast,  neither  event  can  lessen 
the  morality  she  may  have  learned  there — nor  can  the 
still  more  unpardonable  fact  that  it  was  a  Catholic 
Church  she  chose.  That  she  got  no  farther  than  the 
threshold  may  have  been  detrimental  to  her  hearing ; 
I  doubt  if  it  has  hurt  her  otherwise. 

“  As  to  my  responsibility  about  Rachel’s  religion,  it 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  I  chose  to  assume,  and  in 
that,  as  in  everything  pertaining  to  this  Charge  you 
have  thrust  upon  me  under  penalty  of  a  threat,  I  shall 
submit  to  no  dictation,  nor  be  answerable  to  anybody. 
If  the  physical  and  religious  liberty  accorded  to  this 
child  of  ten,  who,  as  you  censoriously  remind  me,  is  a 
girl,  violates  every  precedent  of  the  past  you  allude  to, 
as  well  as  the  precedents  of  my  present  independence, 
that  is  solely  and  entirely  my  business. 

“  Yours  as  usual, 

“  Bedilla.” 

Hardman  was  told  to  go  immediately  with  the  letter 
to  the  post-office.  Pettard,  the  postmaster,  was  not 
without  his  curiosity  concerning  Miss  Burram,  but  then 
he  had  also  a  certain  sense  of  honor  which  prevented 
him  from  talking  as  his  predecessor  had  done;  the 
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latter  had  not  hesitated  to  tell  in  a  confidential  way  the 
addresses  on  the  letters  that  Miss  Burram  sent  to  the 
post-office ;  thus,  Herrick  knew  that  among  the  lady’s 
correspondents  was  one  “  Terry  ”  who  had  a  post-office 
box  in  the  city,  but,  since  Pettard  came  into  office, 
Herrick  learned  nothing;  and  now  as  Pettard  took 
the  letter  from  Hardman  he  threw  it  into  the  mail  bag 
without  even  glancing  at  the  direction,  but  he  could 
not  resist  remarking : 

“  It’s  a  mighty  good  thing  letters  ain’t  allowed  to  lie 
around  for  some  people  to  look  at  them.” 

Hardman  stared. 

“  By  ‘  some  people  ’  I  mean  Herrick,”  went  on  little 
Pettard,  “  he’s  got  an  awful  sight  of  curiosity.” 

But  Hardman  only  laughed  ;  it  was  not  his  way  to 
gossip  with  any  of  the  Rentonville  folk. 

The  very  next  day  found  Mrs.  Gedding  on  her  wav 
to  Miss  Burram’s  ;  she  had  little  or  no  misgiving  about 
the  visit ;  and  if  Miss  Burram  should  not  choose  to 
accept  the  advances  of  the  whole  Gedding  family  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mrs.  Gedding,  that  would  be  Miss  Burram’s 
loss — certainly,  no  disadvantage  to  Mrs.  Gedding.  And 
armed  equally  by  the  resignation  with  which  she  was 
prepared  to  receive  Miss  Burram’s  refusal,  and  by  the 
delightful  sense  of  satisfaction  which  she  felt  in  her 
new,  and  ample  sealskin  sacque — a  recent  Christmas 
present  from  her  husband — she  pulled  Miss  Burram’s 
bell. 
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“  Mrs.  Gedding  !  ”  exclaimed  Sarah  in  involuntary 
amazement. 

“  Yes,  Sarah,  it  is  I ;  take  my  card  to  Miss  Bur. 
ram,  and  tell  her  I  should  like  to  see  her.” 

Sarah  threw  open  the  parlor  door,  and  the  lady 
rustled  in  ;  she  was  so  short  that,  having  seated  her¬ 
self  with  her  customary  desire  for  comfort  in  one  of 
the  deep  easy-chairs,  her  feet  hung  some  distance  from 
the  floor,  and  Sarah  said  to  herself  as  she  ascended 
with  the  card : 

“  There  ain’t  much  danger  of  her  looking  at  curtains 
and  things ;  she  won’t  get  out  of  that  chair  as  easy  as 
she  went  into  it.” 

To  Sarah’s  further  astonishment,  Miss  Burram  in¬ 
stantly,  and  without  a  word,  went  to  the  parlor. 
Sarah’s  prediction  as  to  Mrs.  Gedding’s  difficulty  in 
getting  out  of  the  chair  was  fully  verified  ;  that  lady 
made  two  ineffectual  efforts,  and  then  resigned  herself, 
saying  with  her  soft  voice  that  had  not  a  ripple  of 
modulation : 

“  You  see,  Miss  Burram,  that  I  am  compelled  to  be 
a  prisoner  in  your  delightful  easy -chair.  I  am  really 
sorry  for  my  seeming  want  of  manners,  but  I  can’t 
help  it,”  and  the  little  lady  laughed  softly. 

Miss  Burram  said  nothing,  being  for  the  moment 
speechless  for  two  reasons — one,  her  doubt  as  to  what 
or  whom  the  ball  in  sealskin — Mrs.  Gedding  suggested 
nothing  else — could  be,  and  the  other,  her  amaze- 
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ment  at  the  self-possessed  assurance  of  the  ball  in 
question. 

“  I  was  sent  with  a  message,”  the  soft,  monotonous 
voice  went  on,  “  a  message  of  charity  from  my 
daughter.” 

Miss  Burram  drew  herself  up;  the  word  charity 
acted  upon  her  with  exceeding  offensiveness,  but  the 
visitor,  quite  at  her  ease,  and  disposed  to  prolong  her 
present  comfort,  continued,  utterly  regardless  of  the 
cold,  severe  face  turned  upon  her :  “  My  daughter  Kose ; 
she  thought,  you  know,  Miss  Burram,  that  it  was  a 
pity  you  should  live  so  much  alone,  and  that,  as  your 
Charge  goes  to  her  school,  it  was  a  sort  of  Christian 
thing  for  neighbors  to  be  neighborly,  and  ’’—feeling 
with  her  increased  sense  of  comfort  that  it  was  just  as 
well  to  be  entirely  frank— “as  Mr.  Burleigh,  your 
friend,  does  business  in  my  husband’s  office,  and  he  has 
often  spoken  of  you,  it  seemed  to  be  more  natural  that 
your  family  and  ours  should  be  real  neighborly.  We 
are  very  plain  people,  Miss  Burram,  but  we  are  good 
Christians,  and  you’ll  be  very  welcome  to  visit  us,  you 
and  your  Charge,  and  if  it  will  make  you  feel  more 
homelike  I’ll  get  my  husband  to  invite  Mr.  Burleigh 
and  your  other  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Toussel,  to  our 
house.  We  always  have  an  ‘  at  home  ’  on  Sunday  eve¬ 
nings.” 

Miss  Burram  s  aspect  had  become  more  and  more 
severe,  but  she  made  no  attempt  to  reply  till  assured  by 
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the  pause  that  followed,  that  her  visitor  had  said  all 
she  had  come  to  say. 

Then  she  burst  upon  that  visitor  with  astounding 
vehemence  and  displeasure. 

“  Say  to  your  daughter  that  her  charity  is  misplaced  ; 
that  I  advise  her  to  reserve  her  pity  for  the  good  Chris¬ 
tians  who  intrude  themselves  where  they  are  not 
wanted  ;  that  the  fact  that  my  Charge  attends  her 
school  is  no  reason  why  other  people  who  attend  that 
school  should  not  mind  their  own  business;  that  I 
regret  Mr.  Burleigh  has  so  far  forgotten  the  minding 
of  his  business  as  to  say  anything  about  me. 

“  And,  as  a  concluding  advice  to  you,  Madam,  I 
would  say,  let  your  1  at  homes  ’  on  Sunday  evenings  be 
tempered  by  the  Christianity  which  teaches  to  let 
alone  the  neighbors  who  prefer  not  to  know  Mrs. 
Gedding  and  her  Christian  family.  Good  afternoon,” 
and  ringing  for  Sarah  she  said  briefly,  when  Sarah 
appeared,  which  she  did  with  surprising  promptness : 

“  Show  Mrs.  Gedding  out.” 

Mrs.  Gedding  was  for  the  first  time  in  perhaps  the 
whole  of  her  surprisingly  uneventful,  placid  life  sen¬ 
sibly  shocked  ;  so  much  shocked  that  she  actually 
roused  herself  with  such  an  effort  from  the  comfort¬ 
able  depths  of  her  chair  that  she  was  on  her  feet  when 
Sarah  entered  the  room.  But  how  to  reply  to  that 
sarcastic  speech  she  knew  not,  and  she  stood  looking 
up  in  a  kind  of  helpless  way  at  Miss  Burram,  who  stood 
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looking  down  at  Mrs.  Gedding  with  a  fierce  contempt 
that  made  Sarah  make  to  herself  her  usual  ejaculation. 

Nor  could  the  little  woman  recover  sufficiently  to 
say  even  one  word  before  she  found  herself  under 
Sarah’s  funereal  pilotage,  at  the  hall  door  ;  and  the  last 
she  saw  as  the  door  closed  upon  her  was  Sarah’s  solemn 
eyes  looking  at  her  with  a  sort  of  absurd  commisera¬ 
tion.  How  she  got  out  of  Miss  Burram’s  grounds  and 
to  her  own  house  she  hardly  knew,  her  feelings  were 
in  such  a  dazed  and  indescribable  condition,  and  when 
she  poured  into  her  daughter’s  ear  the  full  account  of 
her  visit,  Rose  was  aghast. 

“Oh,  mother,”  she  said,  “you  have  just  ruined 
everything !  What  in  the  world  did  you  want  to  bring 
in  Christianity,  or  to  say  anything  about  Mr.  Burleigh  ? 
Now,  of  course,  Miss  Burram  has  taken  alarm  lest  her 
affairs  are  being  told  by  her  man  of  business,  and  if 
father  should  hear  that  you  have  been  talking  this  way, 
there  will  be  no  end  of  unpleasant  feeling.” 

“  All  through  you,”  said  her  mother,  roused  into 
unprecedented  emotion  by  her  recent  experience,  “  and 
the  next  time  you  want  your  charitable  propositions 
carried  out,  carry  them  out  yourself.” 

“  But,  mother,”  expostulated  Rose,  “  who  thought 
you  were  going  to  say  anything  so  nonsensical  and 
ridiculous  ?  ” 

“  Then,  why  didn’t  you  tell  me  what  to  say,  or  go 
yourself  ?  ”  and  Mrs.  Gedding  for  the  first  time  in  her 
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daughter’s  memory  began  to  cry.  That  was  too  much 
for  the  really  warm-hearted  girl. 

“  You  dear,  gentle,  little  mother !  it  was  just  because 
I  was  so  sure  of  your  gentleness  winning  what  nothing 
else  could  win,  that  I  begged  you  to  go.  But,  forgive 
me,  and  we  shall  settle  it  all  by  saying  no  word  of  it 
to  father,  nor  Will,  nor  anybody,  except  Hattie ;  we 
shall  not  say  one  word  of  your  visit  to  any  one  else.  If 
father  or  Will  should  want  to  know  if  you  called  on 
Miss  Burram,  and  how  you  succeeded,  you  can  just 
tease  them  by  saying  that  is  your  business,”  to  all  of 
which  at  length,  Mrs.  Gedding  agreed,  and  all  of  which 
helped  to  pacify  and  restore  her  to  her  wonted 
placidity. 


CHAPTEK  XVII. 


The  Misses  Gedding  and  Fairfax  had  not  been  the 
only  ones  in  Bentonville  whose  curiosity  had  caused 
them  to  be  in  the  railroad  depot  at  the  very  time  of 
the  arrival  of  the  train  that  brought  Miss  Burram’s 
weekly  visitors.  Herrick,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
had  made  it  his  business  to  be  there  also,  so  that  he 
knew  by  sight  pretty  well,  though  he  had  never  heard 
their  names,  Mr.  Burleigh  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Toussel. 
When,  therefore,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day 
succeeding  Mrs.  Gedding’s  call  upon  Miss  Burram, 
Herrick  recognized  Burleigh  just  in  advance  of  him  on 
the  road  leading  from  the  depot,  he  lost  no  time  in 
overtaking  him,  and,  presuming  upon  his  destination, 
offered,  as  he  was  in  his  buggy,  to  drive  him  there. 

Burleigh  looked  astonished  and  even  disposed  to 
resent  the  offer. 

“  I  thank  you,  sir,”  he  said  coldly,  “  but  I  have  no 
wish  to  ride.”  And  there  was  nothing  for  Herrick  to 
do  but  to  accept  the  declination  and  drive  on. 

He  would  be  obliged  to  wait  to  see  Sarah  in  order 

to  learn  anything  of  the  cause  that  could  have  brought 
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Miss  Burram’s  weekly  visitor  out  of  the  accustomed 
time.  But  Sarah  proved  to  be  as  ignorant  as  Herrick 
himself,  for  Miss  Burram  and  her  visitor  had  their  inter¬ 
view  behind  tightly  closed  doors,  and  at  the  end  of  it, 
the  visitor  went  away  without  waiting  for  refreshment, 
or  even  to  be  driven  to  the  depot. 

Herrick  said  to  himself  when  he  heard  that : 

“  Shows  that  there  was  business  in  his  visit — deep 
business.  Shouldn’t  wonder  if  it  didn’t  have  something 
to  do  with  her  long  monthly  journeys  in  the  carriage.” 

A  fortnight  after,  Bose  ventured  to  ask  her  father 
how  Mr  Burleigh  was. 

“Burleigh!”  was  the  reply,  “bless  my  soul!  I 
really  meant  to  tell  you,  but  I  forgot  it.  He’s  with¬ 
drawn  all  his  business  from  our  office — too  far  down 
town  for  him  or  something  of  the  sort.” 

Bose  glanced  at  her  mother,  but  that  little  woman 
was  once  more  too  secure  and  comfortable  in  her 
placid  state  of  mind  to  allow  herself  to  feel,  as  her 
daughter’s  look  implied,  that  she  was  the  cause  of  Mr. 
Burleigh’s  withdrawal  from  her  husband’s  office.  And 
Bose’s  only  comfort  was  in  talking  the  matter  over 
with  Hattie.  She  said  ruefully  : 

“  By  insisting  that  mother  should  call  upon  Miss 
Burram  I  have  destroyed  all  chance  of  propitiating 
Miss  Burram  herself.  If  I  had  only  stopped  to  think, 
I  might  have  known  that  mother  would  put  her  foot  in 
it— she  really  hasn’t  the  first  idea  of  tact,  or  diplomacy  ; 
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but,  you  see,  I  counted  on  her  gentleness  and  her 
imperviousness  to  slights.  She  has  a  way,  you  know, 
of  not  taking  the  slight,  of  looking  and  acting  as  if  she 
were  utterly  unconscious  that  it  could  have  been  meant 
for  her,  and  I  counted  on  that,  and  on  Miss  Burram’s 
possibly  being  won,  because  I  did  not  think  she  was 
at  all  the  terrible  woman  they  make  her  out  to  be.” 

“Well,  after  the  way  she  treated  your  mother,”  said 
Miss  Fairfax  indignantly,  “  I  believe  everything  they 
say  about  her ;  and  I  never  want  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  her.” 

“  Oh,  don’t  say  that,”  said  Kose,  “  for  the  sake  of  her 
Charge ;  I  feel  more  drawn  to  that  little  creature  than 
ever,  she  has  so  much  spirit.” 

“  Spirit,”  repeated  her  friend,  “  a  strange  kind  of 
spirit  that  makes  her,  when  you  smile  at  her,  give  you 
the  coldest  look  imaginable.” 

“  I  can’t  blame  her  for  that ;  she  doesn’t  know  me.” 

“Not  know  you,  when  every  time  you  have  seen  her 
Sarah  has  been  with  her,  and  of  course  Sarah  has  told 
her  all  about  you,  and  how  kindly  you  feel  to  her, 
Sarah  having  learned  that  from  your  Margaret  to 
whom  I  myself  heard  you  say  how  much  you  would 
like  to  know  Miss  Burram’s  Charge.” 

“  But  my  mother’s  unfortunate  visit  may  have  given 
occasion  to  Miss  Burram  to  warn  her  Charge  against 
me ;  and  if  the  child  only  knew  how  kindly  I  feel  to 
her  and  how  sorry  I  am  she  hasn’t  the  pleasant  life 
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other  children  have,  and  she  shows  that  she  hasn’t, — 
there  is  a  sad,  wistful  look  in  her  eyes  that  haunts  me 
—and,  just  think  of  it,  the  little  thing,  having  no  other 
company,  spends  all  her  spare  time,  Sarah  says,  with 
Miss  Burram’s  coachman.” 

“Miss  Burram’s  coachman,”  echoed  Miss  Fairfax, 
“  is  a  good  man,  if  he  is  an  ignorant  one,  and  a 
servant.  Uncle  Baldwin’s  spoken  of  him  a  good  many 
times — what  a  careful,  honest  fellow  he  is,  and  devoted 
to  his  mistress’s  interests ;  so  I  do  not  think  his  com¬ 
pany  is  going  to  hurt  her  Charge  very  much.  And 
Miss  Burram’s  Charge,  according  to  Margaret,  who, 
as  your  brother  says,  got  it  from  Sarah,  who  got  it 
from  the  evidence  of  her  own  eyes,  is  not  left  entirely 
to  the  coachman,  nor  even  to  herself.  Christmas  night 
she  was  in  the  parlor  with  Miss  Burram  s  company, 
and  also  on  the  Sunday  night  after,  and,  as  Sarah  said, 
things  looked  as  if  she  was  a-going  to  spend  every 
Sunday  evening  in  Miss  Burram’s  parlor  with  Miss 
Burram’s  company. 

“  Now,  do  have  common  sense,  Rose,  and  don’t  dis¬ 
tress  yourself  any  more  about  Miss  Burram’s  Charge.” 

But  the  advice  was  not  heeded,  for  Rose  continued, 
as  if  she  had  hardly  heard  the  last  speech,  “  If  she 
were  only  old  enough  to  be  in  our  class.” 

« Or,  if  you  were  only  young  enough  to  be  in  her 
class,”  interrupted  Miss  Fairfax,  mimicking  Rose’s 
tone,  “  but,  as  you  expect  to  graduate  next  June,  and 
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Rachel  Minturn  is  six  classes  below  you,  there  is  not 
much  chance  of  one,  or  the  other ;  and  now,  do,  for 
mercy’s  sake,  Rose,  talk  of  something  else  beside  Miss 
Burram’s  Charge — and — there  is  Mr.  Notner,”  as  that 
gentleman  turned  the  corner  of  a  street  just  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  them, — “  now,  I  am  a  good  deal  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  Mr.  Notner,”  she  went  on,  “  and  particularly, 
since  I  heard  he  was  seen  in  the  choir  of  Father  Ham¬ 
mond’s  church  Christmas  morning — just  seen  there _ 

that  was  all ;  he  wasn’t  introduced  by  anybody,  he 
didn  t  speak  to  any  body,  only  he  was  seen  there 
listening  to  the  music,— and  he  isn’t  a  Catholic,  you 
know.” 

u  Well,  what  is  there  in  that  ?  ”  asked  Rose,  impa¬ 
tiently;  “he  is  probably  a  lover  of  good  music,  and  the 
Catholic  church  has  the  best  choir  and  the  finest  organ 
in  Rentonville.” 

“  Look  !  where  he  is  going,”  said  Harriet,  suddenly 
seizing  her  friend’s  arm  ;  “  as  I  live,  if  he  isn’t  going 
into  Father  Hammond’s  house.” 

Notner  was  turning  into  the  little  path  that  led  up 
to  the  pastoral  residence,  and  Rose  became  both  in¬ 
terested  and  curious,  but  when  she  and  Harriet  spoke 
of  the  incident  that  evening  young  Gedding  made  a 
wry  face. 

“  Isu,t  that  feminine?  ”  he  said,  half  in  appeal  to  his 
fathei,  to  be  so  curious  because  a  man  is  seen  going 
into  a  clergyman’s  house  in  New  Htterton,  in  broad 
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daylight.  It  wouldn’t  excite  a  ghost  of  a  remark  from 
me.  Perhaps  Notner  had  some  poor  people  that  he 
wanted  to  bring  to  Father  Hammond’s  notice,  or,  can’t 
a  man  call  upon  anybody  outside  of  his  OAvn  religion 
without  sending  you  girls  into  a  paroxysm  of  inquisi¬ 
tiveness  ?  ” 

‘‘You’re  a  bear,”  said  Pose  half  angry,  and  yet 
forced  to  laugh  at  the  ludicrous  face  her  brother  kept 
through  the  whole  of  his  speech. 

“You  deserve  to  be  punished,”  said  Miss  Fairfax, 
drawing  herself  up  with  an  air  of  ridiculous  stiffness, 
and  shaking  her  finger  at  him,  “  and  you  shall  not  hear 
one  thing  from  us  in  future  ;  we  shall  unravel  our  mys¬ 
teries  and  keep  the  unravelment  to  ourselves.” 

“  Then  I-  may  consider  myself  released  from  the 
obligation  of  taking  you  two  to  any  reception  of  the 
Onotomah  Club,  next  season,”  answered  Gedding. 

At  which  both  girls  almost  fell  upon  him,  saying 
together : 

“Oh,  no;  you  can’t  do  that ;  and  we’ll  tell  you  every¬ 
thing  if  you’ll  call  it  a  bargain.” 

“  Umph  !  ”  he  said  ruefully,  “  the  favor  will  be  all  on 
my  side, — it  will  be  no  small  penance  for  me  to  listen 
to  what  Miss  Burram  did,  and  what  Miss  Burram’s 
Charge  said, and  where'  Mr.  Notner  was  seen,  and  how 
Mr.  Herrick  looked,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  old  women’s 
gossip  of  Rentonville.” 

“  Listen  to  him,”  said  Harriet,  “  as  if  he  himself 
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wasn’t  just  as  interested  in  hearing  things  about  Miss 
Burratn.  Don’t  you  remember,  Rose,  how  rejoiced  he 
was  when  your  father  told  about  Mr.  Burleigh  ?  He  re¬ 
garded  that  information  as  a  pointer  for  you  to  floor 
Mr.  Herrick  with  the  next  time  you  met  him.” 

“  By  the  way,  mother,”  put  in  Will  to  divert  the 
charges  from  himself,  “we  have  never  heard  about 
that  visit  you  were  to  make  Miss  Burram.  What  came 
of  it  ? — did  you  go  ?  ” 

Mrs.  Gedding  had  entirely  recovered  from  the  effect 
of  that  visit ;  she  could  even  look  back  upon  it  with 
perfect  equanimity,  and  she  forgot  all  about  her 
daughter’s  instructions  as  to  what  she  was  to  reply  to 
just  such  a  question  as  the  present ;  she  answered 
simply : 

“  Yes,  I  went  the  very  next  day.” 

“  Mother,”  admonished  Rose. 

“  What  is  it,  daughter  ?  ”  asked  her  mother,  turning 
to  her  in  such  blank  innocence  that  Miss  Fairfax  burst 
out  laughing.  Rose  was  scarlet  from  vexation,  and 
crossing  to  her  mother,  she  whispered : 

“  Remember  your  promise.” 

Her  quick  and  mischievous  brother  was  aroused  ;  he 
sprang  to  his  feet.  “  Oh,  ho,”  he  said,  “  here  is  some¬ 
thing  they  are  trying  to  keep  from  us,  father,  and  as 
it  relates  to  something  that  was  planned  and  promul¬ 
gated  in  our  very  presence,  it  is  our  duty  to  know.  Out 
with  it,  mother  !  ” 
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“  Mother,”  again  admonished  Rose  angrily.  But 
her  mother,  now  that  she  had  gone  through  the  ordeal 
and  could  look  back  upon  it  with  such  absolute  com¬ 
placency,  was  quite  disposed  to  enlighten  her  husband 
and  son,  and  enlighten  them  she  did,  from  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Miss  Burram,  to  the  last  look  of  Sarah’s  solemn 
eyes  as  she  shut  the  hall  door. 

“  Great  Cassar !  ”  ejaculated  Will,  and  Mr.  Gedding 
straightened  up  in  his  chair : 

“  Martha,  what  in  the  world  did  you  mention  Mr. 
Burleigh’s  name  for  ?  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  your 
visit  to  Miss  Burram.” 

But  Mrs.  Gedding  was  not  going  to  be  ruffled  this 
time;  she  answered  with  exasperating  calmness. 
“  Why  didn’t  you  all  instruct  me  before  I  went  ?  How 
was  I  to  know  that  absolute  frankness  would  be  out 
of  order  in  such  a  visit  ?  ” 

“  Absolute  frankness  be - ”  but  Mr.  Gedding 

checked  himself  in  time,  and  he  sank  back  in  his  chair 
with  a  sort  of  helpless  feeling  that  nothing  could  be 
said  or  done  in  the  face  of  such  absolute  composure  as 
his  wife  maintained.  But  his  son  said  : 

“  Ho  wonder,  father,  Mr.  Burleigh  found  your  office 
too  far  down  town.  He  didn’t  take  an  affecting  adieu,  I 
suppose  ;  didn’t  allude  to  the  fraternal  relations  exist¬ 
ing  between  himself  and  the  prudent  member  of  the 
firm  with  whom  he  had  been  doing  business  ?  ” 

The  sarcastic  emphasis  he  laid  on  prudent  made  Rose 
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shiver.  “  I  tell  you,”  he  went  on,  “  Miss  Burram’s 
Charge  has  made  a  stir  in  this  household.” 

His  father  had  risen,  and  with  a  brief  “  Good  night, 
all,”  he  left,  the  parlor. 

That  was  his  way  when  he  was  annoyed,  and  that  he 
was  annoyed  in  this  instance  no  one  could  dispute  who 
heard  him  as  he  went  through  the  hall  inveighing 
against  all  women  as  gossips  and  mischief-makers. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


f 


Sakah’s  prediction  regarding  Miss  Burram’s  Charge 
spending  every  Sunday  evening  with  Miss  Burram’s 
company  proved  correct,  and  though  the  Charge  fre¬ 
quently  got  tired  before  it  was  signified  to  her  that  she 
could  retire,  on  the  whole  she  rather  enjoyed  the 
privilege. 

The  brilliant  illumination  of  dining-room  and  parlor 
was  a  pleasure  in  itself  to  the  child,  and  she  found 
much  amusement  in  young  Toussel’s  inane  remarks, 
especially  about  salads.  She  tried  to  remember  them 
in  order  to  tell  Hardman,  and  she  succeeded  sufficiently 
to  cause  him  many  a  hearty  laugh ;  indeed,  in  repeat¬ 
ing  what  she  heard,  Rachel,  by  her  facial  mimicry, 
as  well  as  by  her  imitation  of  Toussel’s  tones,  showed 
unusual  histrionic  talent,  and  Hardman  looked  at  and 
listened  to  her  with  an  admiration  that  he  did  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  conceal.  That  which  tired  her  was  Burleigh’s 
talk.  He  had  always  so  much  to  say  on  what  he 
called  the  great  problems  of  the  day,  and  he  said  it  in 
such  a  very  learned  way,  that  Rachel  neither  under¬ 
stood  nor  remembered  very  much  of  it.  What  she  did 
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remember  she  told  the  coachman,  and  by  degrees,  be¬ 
cause  of  his  own  reading  which,  though  meager  as  it 
was,  took  in  some  of  those  very  topics,  and  because  of 
his  habit  of  reflection,  he  was  enabled  to  make  her 
understand  something  of  it  too. 

Thus,  on  one  Sunday  evening,  when  Burleigh  was 
telling  with  unusual  excitement  about  an  article  in  one 
of  the  recent  magazines,  Rachel  understood  much  more 
about  it  than  any  of  the  company  dreamed  she  did,  and 
it  was  only  when  Miss  Burram,  happening  to  look  at  her, 
found  her  actually  leaning  forward  in  the  intensity  of  her 
interest  and  with  sparkling  intelligence  in  her  face,  that 
lady  felt  perhaps  her  Charge  was  unwisely  compre¬ 
hending  what  was  said.  She  hastened  to  say  to  Rachel : 

“  You  can  retire.” 

Rachel  had  heard  enough  to  tell  Hardman,  which 
she  did  the  very  next  afternoon. 

“  Somebody  put  it  in  a  book,”  she  said  in  her  quaint 
way,  “  how  a  man  hasn’t  any  right  when  he’s  dying 
to  say  that  his  land  shan’t  be  built  on  for  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  years — and  Mr.  Burleigh  was  awful  mad 
about  it.” 

Hardman  looked  grave. 

“  Seems  to  me  that’s  about  right,”  he  said  slowly. 
“  Supposing  in  the  beginning  of  the  world  the  folks 
as  owned  it  had  left  it  in  their  wills  that  there  wasn’t 
no  buildings  to  be  put  up  on  the  land  they  owned, 
where  would  the  rest  of  the  world  be  ?  ” 
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“  Oh,  but  Columbus  discovered  this  new  world  since 
the  old  world  was  made,”  answered  Rachel,  whose 
studies  had  begun  to  embrace  a  little  geography  and 
history,  and  forgetting,  in  her  eagerness  to  remind 
Hardman  of  Columbus’  discovery,  that  the  new  world 
had  been  made  at  the  same  time  as  the  old. 

“  But  that  don’t  alter  things,”  he  replied.  “  The  same 
conditions  are  in  the  new  world.  Take  the  people  that 
came  here  first ;  if  they  got  all  the  land  there  is,  and 
made  wills  when  they  was  dying  that  there  wasn’t  any 
of  it  to  be  built  on  or  sold,  only  as  they’d  said,  where 
would  we  be  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know,”  said  Rachel,  not  quite  comprehend¬ 
ing  this  last  speech. 

“  Ho,”  he  went  on,  as  if  he  were  talking  to  himself, 
“  it’s  just  this — the  land  ain’t  theirs  ;  that  is,  it  ain’t 
theirs  to  keep  other  people  off  of  it.  It  isn’t  anybody’s 
— it’s  God’s — God  made  it  and  they  didn’t.  They 
made  the  houses — well,  the  houses  are  theirs.” 

Rachel  had  been  trying  to  follow  his  partial  soliloquy 
very  closely  and  she  asked  : 

“  All  this  land  and  this  beach  that  Miss  Burram  owns 
— it’s  all  hers,  isn’t  it  \  ” 

“  Yes,  it  is  all  hers,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  keeping 
people  off,  if  it  was  necessary  for  their  life  for  them  to 
go  there.  It’s  all  hers,  but  not  just  like  her  house  is 
hers  and  her  other  property,  because,  you  see  Miss 
Burram  didn’t  make  the  land  nor  the  beach,  but  she 
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did,  or  somebody  else  did,  make  her  house  and  she  paid 
for  it.” 

Rachel  thought  she  understood,  and  she  found  her¬ 
self,  when  looking  out  at  the  bay  from  her  window  that 
night,  wondering  if  the  people  could  claim  the  water 
as  they  did  the  land,  and  so  prevent  everybody  from 
sailing  upon  it  unless  each  one  paid  for  the  privilege 
as  houses  were  paid  for. 

A  week  after,  when  something  about  this  same  sub¬ 
ject  came  up  in  a  reading  lesson,  and  the  teacher 
undertook  to  explain  it  to  the  class  and  to  enforce  a 
moral  lesson  thereby  about  the  rights  of  property, 
Rachel,  to  the  amazement  of  the  class  and  the  horrified 
astonishment  of  the  staid,  conservative  teacher,  sprang 
up  in  her  seat,  and  said  impulsively  : 

a  isn’t  right  for  anybody  to  hold  the  land  forever 
and  ever,  when  nobody  made  the  land  ;  God  made  it 
and  He  made  it  for  everybody.” 

The  silence  that  followed  her  speech  was  appalling. 
Then  the  little  Herrick  girls  laughed,  and  most  iof  the 
class,  following  suit,  laughed  also.  The  teacher  re¬ 
covering  a  little  said  severely  : 

“  Rachel  Minturn,  you  do  not  know  what  you  are 
talking  about ;  take  your  seat.” 

I  do  know  what  I  am  talking  about,”  answered 
Rachel,  not  dreaming  of  being  impertinent,  but  with  a 
stoutness  of  asseveration  that  the  teacher  deemed  abso¬ 
lute  impudence,  and  she  ordered  one  of  the  class  to  go 
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for  the  Principal.  She  did  not  feel  able  to  put  down 
this  little  rebel. 

And  everybody  looked  with  a  new  sort  of  horror  at 
their  daring  classmate,  and  awaited  the  coming  of  the 
Principal  with  a  kind  of  bated  breath.  For  Rachel, 
now  that  her  spirit  was  aroused,  the  coming  of  the 
Principal  had  no  terror ;  she  had  only  said  what  she 
thought  was  the  truth,  and  to  tell  the  truth  and  to 
stand  up  for  the  truth,  was  what  Tom  had  taught  her  to 
do.  She  would  please  him  in  the  face  of  a  dozen  Princi¬ 
pals  and  teachers  and  all  the  school  in  the  bargain. 

“  Come  to  the  front  of  the  room,  Rachel  Minturn,” 
said  the  teacher,  when  Miss  Ashton  entered  the  class¬ 
room,  and  Rachel  obeyed  the  order,  walking  through  the 
rows  of  girls  who  were  looking  at  her  with  various  ex¬ 
pressions  of  wonder  and  horror,  to  the  almost  total 
exclusion  of  any  sympathy,  with  her  head  thrown 
proudly  back  and  her  little  figure  stiffly  erect.  And 
thus  she  stood  before  the  Principal  while  the  teacher 
told  of  her  dreadful  conduct. 

Miss  Ashton,  wiser  than  her  subordinate,  saw  that 
it  was  a  case  for  explanation  and  reasoning,  more  than 
chiding  or  punishment ;  and  she  said  gently,  when  the 
teacher  had  finished  : 

“  I  shall  take  Rachel  with  me.” 

And  she  took  the  little  girl  to  her  private  room  and 
had  a  talk  with  her,  but  how  much  the  child  was  con¬ 
vinced  by  that  talk,  or  whether  she  were  convinced  at 
16 
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all,  Miss  Ashton  could  not  determine.  Nor  had  she 
been  able  to  get  from  the  child  where,  or  from  whom, 
she  had  imbibed  such  advanced  ideas ;  not  certainly 
from  Miss  Burram,  the  lady  thought,  judging  from 
what  she  had  heard  of  that  lady,  and  Rachel  was  far 
too  careful  and  loyal  to  mention  Hardman’s  name  in 
an  atmosphere  that  was  so  evidently  against  all  Hard- 
man’s  notions. 

“  Well,”  said  Miss  Ashton  at  length,  “  tell  your 
teacher  that  you  are  sorry  for  having  spoken  so.” 

“  I  can’t,”  blurted  out  Rachel,  “  it  wouldn’t  be  the 
truth,  I’m  not  sorry.” 

“  At  least,”  said  the  Principal  still  more  gently,  and 
admiring  in  her  heart  this  little  apostle  of  truth,  “  you 
are  sorry  for  having  disturbed  the  class — that,  you 
know,  makes  trouble  for  your  teacher,  and  you  are  too 
kind-hearted  not  to  be  sorry  for  that.” 

“  Yes,  I  am  sorry  for  that,”  said  Rachel  at  once, 
“  and  I  shall  tell  her  so.” 

The  Principal  returned  with  her  to  the  class-room, 
and  waited  while  with  winning  frankness  and  prompt¬ 
ness,  Rachel  made  her  apology  to  the  teacher  for  hav¬ 
ing  disturbed  the  class.  Then  Miss  Ashton  called  her 
subordinate  out  into  the  hall,  and  made  a  frank  con¬ 
fession  of  her  own  admiration  for  the  sterling  qualities 
of  the  little  girl  despite  her  strange  bias  towards 
dangerous  theories,  and  advised  gentle  tolerance  in  all 
future  dealings  with  her. 
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The  subordinate  did  not  agree  with  her  superior,  but 
she  prudently  refrained  from  saying  so,  and  while  she 
outwardly  acquiesced,  she  inwardly  protested  against 
any  such  tolerance  and  determined  to  show  it  only 
when  she  could  not  help  herself. 

Rachel’s  classmates  told  everybody  they  knew  what 
Rachel  had  said  that  day  in  school.  Herrick  hearing  it 
from  his  daughters  laughed  a  little,  and  rubbed  his 
hands  together;  but  he  did  not  tell  them  what  he 
thought. 

Rose  and  Harriet  hearing  of  it,  it  excited  the  former 
to  greater  interest  in  Miss  Burram’s  Charge,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  regret  that  she  could  not  speak  of  it  be¬ 
fore  her  father— she  felt  somehow  as  if  to  say  anything 
about  Miss  Burram’s  Charge  would  be  a  kind  of 
cruel  reminder  of  what  that  Charge  had  already  cost 
him. 

Of  course  Rachel  told  her  faithful  confidant,  Hard¬ 
man,  and  he  approved  of  her  standing  up  for  the  truth 
the  way  she  did,  but  he  didn’t  know  as  it  helped  mat¬ 
ters  any  to  speak  out  in  class  that  way. 

“  But,  when  somebody’s  saying  something  you  know 
isn’t  true,”  she  said  almost  passionately,  “  Tom  said  it 
was  like  being  a  great  big  coward  not  to  tell  them  they 
were  saying  what  wasn’t  true.” 

“Yes,  that’s  right  enough,”  said  Hardman,  “but 
when  it  comes  to  having  a  whole  class,  and  the  teacher 
too,  a-thinking  the  one  way,  it  seems  to  me  it’s  kind 
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of  cruel  to  expect  you  to  fight  them  all ;  ”  and  he  looked 
so  rueful  Rachel  laughed. 

Despite  Miss  Gedding’s  silence  on  the  last  gossip 
about  Miss  Burram’s  Charge,  her  brother  heard  it,  and 
to  the  surprise  of  his  sister  he  spoke  of  it  at  the  supper 
table. 

“  It’s  a  good  joke,”  he  continued,  “  that  Miss  Burram, 
who,  according  to  all  accounts  of  her,  is  utterly  opposed 
to  everything  save  the  most  conservative  notions  about 
property,  and  who  is  such  a  large  landholder,  should 
actually  have  in  her  own  household,  and  so  near  to  her¬ 
self,  some  one  who  is  growing  up  with  ideas  exactly 
opposite.” 

“  Where  did  the  child  get  such  notions  ?  ”  asked  Mr. 
Gedding. 

u  Brought  them  with  her  from  wherever  she  came,” 
answered  his  son. 

Rose,  seeing  that  both  her  father  and  brother  were 
interested,  ventured : 

“  Don’t  you  think,  Will,  that  she  is  spirited?  ” 

“  Who  ?  ”  he  asked  mischievously,  “  Miss  Burram  ? 
Yes,  I  think  she  has  spirit  enough  for  everybody  in 
Rentonville.” 

“  1  ou  know  who  I  mean,”  said  his  sister  pettishly, 
“and  I  defy  you  to  deny  now,  that  Miss  Burram’s 
Charge  is  intensely  interesting.” 

“Yes,”  he  answered  speaking  with  mock  gravity, 
“  I  think  she  is,  and  I  think  further,  that  is  if  she  keeps 
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on  being  so  interesting,  Rentonville  people  will  not  die 
of  ennui  for  want  of  something  to  talk  about.” 

Herrick  had  made  up  his  mind  to  call  upon  Miss 
Burram  ;  she  had  not  visited  his  store  for  three  weeks  ; 
she  had  not  even  sent  Hardman  with  an  order,  nor  had 
Sarah  given  him  any  information — indeed  that  eccen¬ 
tric  and  superstitious  woman  was  in  too  perturbed  a 
state  of  mind  herself  to  give  her  wonted  heed  to  stor¬ 
ing  up  information  for  Herrick.  Hardman  had  not  yet 
given  word  or  sign  that  he  had  ever  read  her  letter, 
and  as  Sarah  said  to  Mrs.  McElvain,  while  every  day 
made  her  more  anxious,  every  day  made  her  more  loath 
to  ask  him. 

“  If  he’d  even  look  at  me,”  she  said,  “  the  way  he 
done  when  he  had  me  out  sailin’,  but  there’s  times, 
Mrs.  McElvain,  when  he  doesn’t  seem  to  see  me  and  I 
right  in  front  of  him.  I  might  hint  at  it  in  a  sort  of 
bias  way  to  be  sure,  if  he’d  toss  his  cup,  but  he  won’t 
have  anything  to  do  with  teacups  since  the  night  I 
told  about  Miss  Burram  out  of  his  own  tea-leaves.” 

Mrs.  McElvain’s  only  comfort  was,  “Well,  Sarah, 
have  patience  ;  don’t  force  him,  for  no  man  wants  to 
be  forced  by  a  woman,  and  by  and  by  he’ll  come 
round.” 

“  Yes,  he’ll  come  round,”  muttered  Sarah,  “  after  a 
body’s  spent  waiting  for  him.” 

The  day  of  the  week  that  Herrick  chose  for  his  visit 
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to  Miss  Burram  was  Saturday,  possibly  with  a  hope  of 
seeing  her  Charge ;  and  the  hour  he  selected  was  the 
early  one  of  nine  in  the  morning  ;  that  hour  being 
better  suited  to  his  own  convenience.  And  just  as  he 
turned  from  the  foot-path  into  the  broad  space  before 
the  door,  he  came  upon  Miss  Burram’s  Charge  stepping 
alone  into  the  carriage  in  waiting,  with  Hardman  hold¬ 
ing  the  door  open  for  her. 

Herrick  hastened  to  lift  his  hat  and  to  bow  very 
low,  but  Rachel  either  did  not  or  would  not  see  him, 
and  the  coachman,  to  Herrick’s  bland  good  morning, 
answered  civilly  but  shortly,  and  closing  the  carriage 
door  sprang  upon  the  box.  In  another  moment  the 
horses  had  dashed  by  him,  leaving  him  to  ascend  Miss 
Burram’s  steps  and  ring  the  bell,  with  very  mixed 
feelings. 

He  asked  of  Sarah  when  she  had  given  vent  to  her 
astonishment  at  beholding  the  visitor  : 

“  Miss  Burram’s  Charge  has  just  driven  off  in  the 
carriage.” 

Sarah  nodded. 

“  Where  is  she  going  ?  ” 

Sarah  laughed.  “  Nobody  knows  but  the  three  of 
them  ;  herself,  and  Miss  Burram  and  Jeem.” 

“Why  didn’t  Miss  Burram  go  wi-th  her?  ” 

Sarah  shook  her  head  again;  then  she  opened  the 
parlor  door  for  him,  and  went  to  tell  her  mistress. 

Of  course,  Herrick  made  it  clear  to  Miss  Burram, 
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that  it  was  only  at  the  last  moment  when  gossip  was 
again  unpleasantly  rife  about  her  Charge,  and  when  he 
feared  she  might  be  ignorant  of  the  same,  that  he 
called.  He  deplored  the  necessity  for  his  intrusion  and 
he  regretted  the  intrusion  itself,  but  his  high  and,  in 
fact,  jealous  regard  for  Miss  Burram  compelled  him 
to  do  his  duty ;  all  this  he  said  as  a  preface  to  his 
tale. 

His  tale  was  an  ample  one,  having  in  addition  to 
what  he  told  as  coming  from  his  grieved  and  shocked 
little  daughters,  that  which  he  had  also  learned  from 
the  teacher  upon  whom  he  had  called  as  in  duty  bound 
being  a  school  officer ;  before  he  had  called  upon  the 
teacher  at  her  residence,  he  had  gone  to  the  school  and 
interviewed  the  Principal,  but  that  kind-hearted 
woman’s  tolerant  account,  not  being  at  all  to  the  liking 
of  Herrick,  he  said  no  more  about  it  than  to  use  it  as 
corroborative  evidence  of  the  unparalleled  conduct  of 
Miss  Burram’s  Charge. 

Miss  Burram  listened,  her  color  slightly  rising  as 
Herrick  described  how  her  Charge  was  in  everybody’s 
mouth. 

“  And  you  say,  Mr.  Herrick,”  she  asked  quietly  when 
at  length  he  paused,  “  that  you  yourself  have  talked  to 
the  Principal  about  this  thing,  and  also  to  the  class 
teacher  ?  ” 

“  I  did  so  in  your  interest ;  to  get  the  exact  truth, 
for  it  did  not  seem  possible  that  any  one  of  your  house- 
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hold  could  even  hear  such  wrong  ideas,  much  less  utter 
them,  and  I  did  it  in  the  interest  of  my  duty  as  a  school 
officer.” 

“  Then,  Mr.  Herrick,  in  my  interest,  for  the  future 
please  let  everything  pertaining  to  my  Charge  se¬ 
verely  alone  ;  and  in  the  interest  of  }^our  duty  as  school 
officer  confine  your  attention  to  school  matters  ;  not  to 
those  which  do  not  concern  you.” 

Herrick  was  speechless,  and  for  a  moment  he  did 
not  know  but  that  he  was  paralyzed  as  well,  his  limbs 
seemed  so  rigid. 

“  I  don’t  understand,”  he  stammered  at  length.  “  I 
came  here  with  the  kindest  intentions.” 

I  have  no  doubt  of  it — kind,  according  to  your 
notions  of  kindness,  but  it  will  be  the  kindness  most 
appreciated  by  me  to  let  my  Charge  alone.  You  are 
free  to  entertain  yourself  with  the  senseless  gossip  that 
goes  on  beyond  my  gates,  but  for  the  future  you  need 
not  bring  it  to  me.” 

Henick  rose  5  he  felt  his  last  card  had  been  played 
with  Miss  Burram  ;  she  had  after  all,  he  thought,  re¬ 
sented  his  appointment  as  school  officer,  and  his  rela¬ 
tions  with  her  never  would  be  again  what  they  were. 

“  Good  morning  !  ”  he  said  with  a  bitterness  in  his 
tones  that  was  a  kind  of  revelation  to  the  lady. 

“  Good  morning  !  ”  she  answered  in  her  usual  voice, 
and  he  strode  out  thinking,  as  he  opened  the  hall  door 
for  himself  and  went  down  the  steps,  “  It’s  Hardman’s 
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doings — he  has  prejudiced  her  ;  but  things  even  them¬ 
selves  sometimes.  ” 

In  his  wounded  pride  he  felt  as  if  Miss  Burram  had 
done  him  a  gross  wrong,  and  his  resentment  and  his 
desire  to  be  revenged  were  deep  and  equally  strong. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


Alone  in  the  carriage,  with  Hardman  on  the  box, 
and  the  carriage  bound  for  the  city  a  good  three  hours’ 
drive  from  Hew  Utterton,  was  a  delightful  experience 
to  Rachei — the  only  drawback  being  that  Hardman 
was  on  the  box  where  she  couldn’t  talk  to  him  ;  had 
she  her  will  she  would  have  mounted  to  the  box  her¬ 
self  and  enjoyed  her  drive  all  the  more  for  her  eleva¬ 
tion  and  her  companionship.  But  not  having  asked 
Miss  Burram  whether  she  might  occupy  that  part  of 
the  carriage,  Rachel  did  not  feel  free  to  change  her 
seat.  But  she  did  not  think  it  any  breach  of  obedience 
to  put  her  head  out  of  the  window  and  call  to  the 
coachman  a  half-dozen  times  on  the  road  in  order  to 
learn  something  about  the  country  they  were  passing ; 
and  Hardman  did  not  think  it  a  breach  of  his  duty  to 
Miss  Burram  to  descend  at  such  times,  and  answer 
Rachel’s  questions  ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  feast  him¬ 
self  with  a  sight  of  the  little  girl’s  sparkling  face. 

It  did  him  good,  he  said  to  himself  as  he  went  back 

to  his  box ;  it  made  the  day  seem  as  if  the  sun  were 

shining,  whereas  it  was  really  a  day  that  was  dark  and 
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threatening  with  a  suspicion  of  snow  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere. 

The  frequent  stops  made  it  a  full  hour  later  than 
their  usual  hour  of  arrival  in  the  city,  and  when  Hard¬ 
man  stopped  at  the  hotel  where  Rachel  was  to  have 
her  lunch  it  was  one  o’clock. 

“  Don’t  take  more  time  than  you  can  help,”  he  whis¬ 
pered,  as  he  gave  Rachel,  together  with  Miss  Burram’s 
card,  in  charge  of  an  attendant.  She  was  conducted  to 
the  same  private  dining-room  in  which  she  had  lunched 
with  Miss  Burram  twice  before. 

In  the  midst  of  her  enjoyment  of  the  sumptuous 
repast,  an  enjoyment  made  greater  by  Miss  Burram’s 
absence,  the  thought  came  of  the  want  she  was  soon  to 
face — perhaps  again  the  butterless  bread  and  the  tea 
without  milk ;  she  stopped  short  and  looked  at  the  hot¬ 
house  fruit  piled  before  her  ;  what  might  not  that  do 
for  the  poor  girl  with  the  cough  ?  Could  she  take  it  ? 
Would  it  be  right  to  take  it? 

She  turned  to  the  waiter  : 

“  Is  all  this  fruit  for  me  if  I  want  it  ?  ” 

“  Certainly,  Miss,  and  anything  more  you  wish  to 
order.” 

“  Then  I  want  all  this  fruit  to  take  with  me,  and  just 
as  much  more,”  thinking  of  the  starved  looking  little 
woman  on  the  first  floor  with  the  starved  looking  baby. 

The  waiter  disappeared,  returning  in  a  few  moments 
to  announce  that  two  baskets  containing  fruit  similar 
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to  that  on  the  table  would  be  placed  in  the  carriage, 
and  Rachel  saw,  as  escorted  by  the  manager — who  felt 
such  attention  to  be  due  Miss  Burram’s  Charge  because 
of  Miss  Burram’s  own  long  and  frequent  patronage  of 
the  house — a  waiter,  endeavoring  to  put  into  the  car¬ 
riage  two  baskets  whose  contents  were  covered  with 
tissue  paper,  but  being  utterly  prevented  by  Hardman, 
who  stood  before  the  carriage  door  demanding  to 
know  what  it  was  all  for. 

“  I’m  only  obeying  orders,”  said  the  man  with  a  sort 
of  contemptuous  disdain  of  his  questioner. 

“  Well,  before  you  obey  your  orders,”  said  Hardman, 
“you’ll  tell  me  whose  orders  they  are,  and  what’s  in 
them  baskets.” 

“  It’s  all  right,  Jim,”  said  Rachel,  running  up  to  him, 
her  face  quite  scarlet,  “  the  waiter  said  I  could  have 
anything  I  ordered,  and  these  are  just  baskets  of  fruit 
for  some  of  these  poor  people.” 

“  Oh-o-o,”  said  Hardman,  giving  way  immediately 
to  the  waiter  and  scratching  his  head  in  perplexity  as 
to  what  his  duty  to  his  Mistress  might  be  on  this 
occasion. 

That  Rachel  could  have  anything  she  ordered  at  the 
hotel  he  well  knew  did  not  mean  that  she  was  to  order 
anything  for  other  people,  yet  how  to  interfere  in  this 
case,  which  was  so  much  in  accord  with  his  own  kindly 
instincts,  he  did  not  know,  and  he  climbed  up  to  the 
box  beside  the  man  whom  he  had  brought  from  an  ad- 
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joining  stable  to  take  charge  of  the  horses,  whistling 

softlv. 

*/ 

Rather  than  interfere  with  Rachel’s  charitable 
scheme  he  would  bear  cheerfully  Miss  Burram’s  censure 
when  she  should  learn  all,  as  she  must  assuredly  do  on 
the  presentation  of  the  bill  for  Rachel’s  dinner. 

“  Anyhow,  she’s  rich  enough  to  stand  it,”  he  said  to 
himself,  “  and  maybe  Miss  Rachel’s  charity  will  touch 
her  own  heart.” 

As  usual,  the  arrival  of  the  carriage  in  the  dirty,  ill¬ 
smelling  thoroughfare  of  Essex  Street,  was  an  event 
that  put  two  or  three  blocks  of  the  street  into  a  stir, 
and  this  time  when  it  was  learned  that  only  the  little 
girl  had  come,  it  seemed  more  of  an  event  than  ever, 
and  it  required  Hardman’s  exertions,  especially  when 
he  took  the  baskets  from  the  carriage,  to  make  a  pas¬ 
sage  for  her  to  the  door  of  the  forbidding  looking  ten¬ 
ement. 

Women  and  children  seemed  to  swarm  out  of  their 
homes  like  rats  from  their  holes,  and  Rachel  shrank, 
and  hesitated,  and  clung  to  Hardman,  as  some  gaunt, 
blear-eyed  woman  thrust  herself  near  enough  to  puff 
her  breath  into  Rachel’s  face.  But  once  within  the 
house  Hardman  awed  the  crowd  back ;  they  waited, 
however,  around  the  doorway  and  about  the  carriage, 
more  than  one  cut  of  the  whip  required  to  drive  the 
bolder  street  urchins  from  the  horses. 

The  starved-looking  woman  on  the  first  floor  shook 
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her  head  when  she  opened  to  Hardman’s  knock,  and 
she  pointed  to  a  cot  in  the  corner  where  a  man  lay 
moaning. 

“  He  fell  last  week,”  she  said  with  a  hard  despair  in 
face  and  voice,  that  made  Rachei  think  of  a  stone  image 
speaking,  “  and  he  won’t  be  able  to  work,  maybe  for 
three  weeks  yet ;  and  the  baby’s  sick.” 

Rachel  had  already  discovered  the  baby  in  a  broken 
cradle  near  the  stove,  its  little  wizened  face  as  white 
as  the  wall  behind  it.  It  was  lying  so  still,  it  seemed 
to  be  dead. 

Give  her  one  of  the  baskets,”  Rachel  whispered  to 
Hardman,  and  he,  removing  the  paper  so  that  the 
exquisite  fruit  was  revealed,  went  over  to  the  only 
table  that  the  room  contained,  and  placed  it  where  the 
sick  man  could-  see  it. 

“ It,s  for  you,”  he  said  with  a  kind  of  touching 
gentleness,  turning  to  the  woman  whose  wonder  at  the 
action  was  taking  out  of  her  face  somewhat  of  its  stony 
expression. 

“  Miss  Rachel,  here,”  that  name  coming  much  more 
readily  and  naturally  to  him  than  “  Miss  Min  turn  ” 

“  got  it  for  you.” 

The  sick  man  had  raised  himself,  a  look  of  miserable, 
hungry  longing  coming  into  the  fever-flushed  face,  and 
his  wife  only  then  seeming  quite  to  comprehend  what 

it  all  meant,  darted  to  the  table  and  took  the  fruit 
thence  to  the  bed. 
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“  Eat,  Henrv,”  she  said,  with  a  sort  of  delirious  joy 
that  was  almost  as  pitiful  as  her  previous  stony  manner 
had  been,  “  eat !  ”  and  she  thrust  a  great,  golden  peach 
into  his  trembling  hands. 

“  It’s  what  he’s  been  longing  for  in  his  fever,”  she 
said  turning  to  Rachel  and  Hardman,  “  he  couldn’t  eat 
the  food  I  was  able  to  get,  and  all  day  yesterday  and 
to-day  he’s  been  calling  for  fruit.  Ob,  God  bless  you, 
Miss !  ”  She  would  have  thrown  herself  on  her  knees 
before  the  child,  only  the  child  herself  interposed,  and 
then  Hardman  put  her  gently  into  a  chair,  where  the 
tears  that  seemed  to  have  been  frozen  by  her  despair 
came  at  last.  Hardman  drew  Rachel  from  the  room, 
closing  the  door  softly  behind  him. 

Rachel  could  hardly  breathe  for  the  lump  in  her 
throat,  but  as  in  no  case  had  she  any  talking  to  do, 
Hardman  doing  it  all,  and  as  she  saw  almost  as  much 
to  laugh  at  as  to  weep  for,  in  the  antics  of  the  little 
Bohemian  children  on  the  fourth  floor,  and  the  queer 
attempts  made  by  the  German  man  who  employed  the 
tobacco-strippers,  to  explain  the  repairs  he  wanted,  she 
was  comparatively  free  from  emotion  by  the  time  they 
got  to  the  flower-girls’  apartment.  But  Hardman 
noticed  how  her  hands  trembled  every  time  she  took 
the  money,  and  in  return  drew  a  receipt  from  the 
morocco  case. 

They  could  hear  the  hollow,  racking  cough  of  one 
of  the  sisters  all  the  time  they  were  ascending  the  last 
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flight  of  stairs,  and  it  only  ceased  an  instant  before 
Hardman  knocked.  The  door  was  opened  by  the  girl 
who  had  been  coughing,  and  she  was  still  suffering 
from  its  effects,  her  face  flushed  and  her  breathing 
labored  ;  but  she  smiled  when  she  saw  Rachel ;  a  smile 
of  agreeable  surprise  that  the  little  girl  was  not 
accompanied  by  Miss  Burrarn. 

And  Rachel  smiled  back  at  her  and  accepted  the 
invitation  to  enter,  going  quite  to  the  middle  of  the 
room  followed  by  Hardman,  and  taking  the  chair  the 
girl  placed  for  her.  Directly  opposite  Rachel  was  the 
other  sister,  bending  over  what  seemed  to  be  yards  of 
mulle,  her  fingers  flying  in  and  out  so  quickly,  they 
seemed  to  the  child  like  flashes  of  white  light.  But 
peculiarly  enough,  she  never  raised  her  head,  never 
even  seemed  to  see  the  visitors,  and  all  that  Rachel 
could  observe  of  her  face  was  its  thin,  white  profile. 

The  other  sister  appeared  to  be  hesitating  to  say 
something,  when  Hardman,  at  a  nod  from  Rachel,  put 
the  basket  of  fruit  into  her  hand. 

“ It,s  frora  Miss  Rachel,  here,”  he  said,  “  to  you  and 
your  sister.” 

The  girl  tore  the  paper  from  the  basket,  and  as  the 
fruit  appeared,  she  said  in  such  a  tone  of  high,  shrill 
surprise,  it  seemed  more  like  a  scream  : 

“  Look,  Helen  !  ” 

The  flower-maker  raised  her  head,  showing  a  face 
that  seemed  to  be  all  eyes,  they  were  so  big  and  black, 
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and  unnaturally  bright,  while  the  other  features  were 
small  and  pinched. 

u  They  are  for  us,”  continued  the  speaker,  her  voice 
trembling  and  choked,  “  Miss  Rachel  brought  them.” 

The  flower-maker  rose,  her  work  still  clinging  to  her 
fingers,  and  a  flush  as  deep  as  blood  dying  her  whole 
face. 

“  I  was  only  waiting,”  she  said,  speaking  so  fast  that 
her  words  seemed  to  run  together  with  some  indistinct¬ 
ness,  “  for  my  sister  to  tell  you  we  had  not  the  rent, 
when  I  would  have  told  you  to  tell  Miss  Burram  to  do 
her  worst ;  for  I  used  the  rent  to  get  food  for  my  sister. 
The  dispensary  doctor  said  she  was  dying  for  want  of 
nourishment — he  said  she  must  have  milk  and  eggs  and 
jelly,  and  I  got  them— but  I  can’t  feel  like  giving  such 
a  message  now,  in  the  face  of  that !  ”  and  she  pointed 
to  the  fruit.  “  But  we  haven’t  the  rent,  and  we  won’t 
have  it  all  this  month.” 

She  sank  into  her  seat  again  and  bent  over  her  work. 

“Well,  never  mind,”  said  Hardman,  feeling  called 
upon  to  say  something,  both  to  relieve  his  own  feelings 
and  the  feelings  of  his  little  companion.  Her  face  was 
showing  intense  distress,  and  he  turned  to  leave  the 
room,  Rachel  following  him ;  but  at  the  door  both 
were  stopped  by  the  sister  who  had  admitted  them. 

“  We  didn’t  thank  you,”  she  said  huskily,  “  my  sister 
can’t — she’s  too  overcome;  but  I  thank  you  for  us 
both ;  thank  you,  thank  you.”  She  closed  the  door 
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upon  them,  and  as  they  went  silently  through  the  hall 
they  could  hear  the  sound  of  sobbing  behind  them. 

As  Hardman  had  to  make  haste  in  getting  home, 
there  was  no  time  for  any  conversation,  and  Rachel 
had  to  endure  her  burning  thoughts  and  the  perplexing 
questions  which  arose  from  them,  as  best  she  could — 
and  she  had  many  perplexing  questions  to  answer  to 
herself,  the  most  puzzling,  how  could  the  rent  be  paid 
for  the  woman  on  the  first  floor  and  for  the  flower- 
girls,  so  that  Miss  Burram  wouldn’t  put  them  out. 
As  for  the  milk  and  eggs  and  jelly  required  by  the 
sick  girl,  Rachel  herself  on  her  visitation  of  the  next 
month,  could  bring  her  a  goodly  store  of  those  from 
the  hotel.  Thus  thinking  she  became  so  tired,  at  length 
she  fell  asleep,  and  so  Hardman  found  her  when  he 
drew  up  before  Miss  Burram’s  door  and  went  to  assist 
her  from  the  carriage.  He  had  to  call  her  more  than 
once  before  he  could  rouse  her,  and  by  that  time  Sarah 
came  running  out  of  the  kitchen  very  much  to  his 
annoyance  and  to  Rachel’s  also,  when  she  became 
fully  awake,  for  now  she  could  not  say  a  single  word, 
and  Hardman  even  had  to  slip  to  her  the  tightly  strapped 
morocco  case  containing  the  rents,  without  a  word. 

Miss  Burram  received  Rachel  in  the  hall,  but  beyond 
extending  her  hand  for  the  case,  and  saying  that  din¬ 
ner  was  ready,  she  gave  no  sign  of  welcome,  nor  be¬ 
trayed  any  curiosity  as  to  how  Rachel  had  succeeded ; 
nor  did  she  ask  a  question  relative  to  the  day’s  journey 
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at  the  dinner  table,  but  held  her  customary  silence, 
and  the  child,  tired,  sad,  and  perplexed,  was  glad  to  be 
let  alone. 

Miss  Burram,  however,  did  not  let  her  Charge’s  face 
pass  without  observation ;  that  she  studied,  unsuspected 
bv  its  owner,  and  from  it  she  divined  that  the  child 
must  have  witnessed  some  of  the  harrowing  sights 
against  which  she,  Miss  Burram,  had  so  successfully 
steeled  her  own  heart,  and  immediately  that  dinnerwas 
over  and  she  had  given  the  order  to  Bachel  to  retire, 
she  opened  the  morocco  case.  Every  receipt  was  gone, 
thus  proving  that  all  the  rents  had  been  paid,  and  then 
she  counted  the  money — that  was  correct — one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  dollars.  She  put  the  money  and  case 
into  a  drawer  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction,  and  she  took 
from  another  drawer  thirteen  new,  crisp  bills  to  give  to 
her  Charge  in  the  morning. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


The  first  opportunity  after  the  visit  to  the  city  found 
Rachel  in  the  carriage-house  spreading  before  Hard¬ 
man  her  twenty -six  crisp,  new  one-dollar  bills. 

“  I  only  thought  of  it  when  I  woke  this  morning, 
Jim,”  she  said,  her  eyes  dancing,  “  that  my  money — the 
money  I  get,  you  know,  from  Miss  Burram  for  getting 
her  rents,  would  pay  the  rent  for  Mrs.  Rendey  and 
those  poor  flower-girls.  I  wanted  to  keep  it  for  Tom, 
but  he  won’t  be  back  for  four  years,  three  months 
and  sixteen  days,  by  six  o’clock  to-night,  and  by  that 
time  I’ll  have  more  money  you  know,”  looking  up  with 
such  glowing  delight  into  Hardman’s  face  that  for  an 
instant  he  was  loath  not  to  gratify  her. 

“  But  Miss  Burram  must  know  by  this  time  that  the 
tenants  ain’t  all  paid  their  rents — you  gave  her  the 
morocco  case,  Miss,  didn’t  you  ?  ” 

“  yes  ;  she  was  waiting  in  the  hail  when  I  went 
into  the  house,  as  if  she  was  waiting  only  for  that,  for 
she  just  put  her  hand  out  for  it.” 

Hardman  nodded  ;  thinking,  but  not  speaking  his 
thoughts,  that  was  just  what  Miss  Burram  waited  for, 
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and  then  he  resumed,  “By  this  time  Miss  Burram 
must  know  there  are  two  parties  who  didn’t  pay  their 
rent,  and  she’ll  send  word  to  her  agent  and  he’ll  put 
them  out  if  they  don’t  pay  up  by  the  middle  of  the 
week — that’s  the  day  after  to-morrow.” 

“  But  here’s  the  money  for  that,”  said  Rachel  im¬ 
patiently. 

“  Yes,  but  how  is  Miss  Burram  to  get  that  money 
without  knowing  who  it  comes  from  %  ”  asked  Hard¬ 
man,  enjoying  the  perplexed  look  his  question  called 
up  to  her  face.  “  There  is  no  way  of  getting  it  to 
those  people.” 

“  Oh,  Jim !  ”  was  Rachel’s  only  answer,  and  she 
looked  ready  to  cry,  which  brought  Jim  to  a  definite 
statement  at  once. 

“  It’s  all  paid,  Miss  Rachel,”  he  said,  “  I  couldn’t  stand 
it  no  more’n  you  could,  the  sight  of  those  people  suffer¬ 
ing  so,  and  I  just  put  the  money  into  that  morocco 
case.  You  see,  Miss  Rachel,  I  ain’t  got  no  kin  to  be 
savin’  for,  and  it’s  a  good  deal  better  for  me  to  be 
usin’  my  savin’s  that  way  than  just  hoarding  ’em  up 
for  myself — and  I  ain’t  never  had  no  chance  before  to 
do  anything  like  that,  because,  you  see,  I  never  went 
in  with  Miss  Burram  to  collect  the  rents — so  you  just 
keep  yours  for  Mr.  Tom.” 

Rachel  put  one  of  her  plump  hands  into  one  of  Hard¬ 
man’s. 

“  You’re  awful  good,  Jim,”  she  said,  “  I  guess  you’re 
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real  like  Torn,”  and  then  as  she  bent  to  gather  up  her 
bills,  and  pin  them  back  into  the  handkerchief  in  which 
she  kept  them,  a  tear  rolled  down  on  Hardman’s  hand ; 
but  the  next  moment  she  looked  up  laughing. 

The  little,  pale  woman  on  the  first  floor,  and  the 
flower-girls  on  the  top  floor  of  Miss  Burram’s  Essex 
Street  tenement  house,  wondered  why  Miss  Burram’s 
agent  did  not  visit  them  with  eviction  in  his  wake ;  nor 
could  they  understand  it,  when  on  the  first  of  March 
the  little  girl  accompanied  alone  by  the  coachman 
came  again  for  the  rents,  and  not  only  made  no  demand 
for  the  unpaid  rent  of  the  month  before  but  made  no 
reference  to  it. 

Thanks  to  the  fruit  which  Miss  Rachel  had  given, 
Mrs.  Rendey  said  her  husband  had  seemed  to  get  better 
immediately,  and  he  had  earned  enough  to  make  half 
the  rent  this  month — Hardman  quietly  paid  the  other 
half.  As  to  the  flower-girls,  Hardman  brought  for 
them  from  the  carriage  a  box  of  eggs,  a  half-dozen 
bottles  of  milk  and  a  glass  of  jelly ;  to  be  sure  Hard¬ 
man  stared  a  little  himself,  when  he  saw  these  articles 
borne  to  the  carriage  from  the  hotel,  but  he  only  said 
in  his  mind : 

“  Bless  my  ribs !  ” 

Miss  Burram  found  out  all  about  it  when  she  went 
to  pay  in  person  her  bill  at  the  hotel ;  but  as  her  pay¬ 
ment  was  a  semi-annual  one,  the  April  visit  of  her 
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“  Impossible  !  "  said  Miss  Burram;  “  that  child  never 
ate  sixty  dollars’  worth  in  three  meals.” 

(Page  263.) 
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Charge  to  the  tenement  was  made  before  the  six  months 
had  expired,  and  Rachel  had  continued  to  bring,  not 
alone  fruit  and  eggs  and  jellies  for  the  tenants  of  the 
first  and  sixth  floors,  but  also  fruit  for  the  six.  dirty 
little  jabbering  Bohemian  children  on  the  fourth  floor, 
and  a  little  hunched-back  German  on  the  third  floor. 

“  Impossible,”  said  Miss  Burram  sharply,  looking  at 
the  amount  of  the  bill  presented  to  her  for  her  Charge ; 
“  that  child  never  ate  sixty  dollars  worth  in  the  three 
meals  she  has  had  here.” 

“No,  Madam,”  said  the  bland  head-waiter,  “the 
young  lady  did  not  eat  it  herself,  but  she  ordered  a 
great  deal  and  took  it  away  Avith  her.  I  will  get  the 
items  for  Madam,”  and  before  Miss  Burram  could 
reply  he  had  disappeared. 

“  Six  baskets  of  fruit,  thirty-five  dollars,”  read  Miss 
Burram  from  the'  itefns  Avhen  they  were  presented 
to  her;  “twelve  glasses  of  jelly,  twelve  dollars;  six 
dozen  eggs,  three  dollars  ;  and  six  bottles  of  milk,  one 
dollar  and  a  half.”  Miss  Burram  could  hardly  speak 
from  anger. 

«  Miss  Minturn  took  them  with  her,  you  say  ?  ”  she 
asked  shortly,  when  she  had  recovered  enough  from 
her  angry  amazement  to  use  her  voice. 

“'Yes,  Madam,  in  the  carriage  with  her;  she  asked 
the  first  day  that  she  dined  here  alone,  if  she  could 
have  all  the  fruit  which  was  then  on  the  table,  and  as 
you  had  left  word  that  your  Charge  was  to  be  well 
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supplied,  the  young  lady  was  told  she  could  have  any¬ 
thing  she  ordered.” 

“  That  will  do,”  said  Miss  Burram,  and  she  paid  the 
bill,  saying  as  she  swept  out  to  her  carriage,  “  See  to  it 
in  future  that  my  Charge  takes  nothing  with  her — 
absolutely  nothing.” 

The  head-waiter  bowed. 

“  Your  orders  shall  be  strictly  obeyed,  Madam.” 

What  Madam’s  thoughts  were  as  she  drove  home 
in  solitary  state  no  one  could  have  told  from  her  face, 
and  Hardman,  half  expecting,  because  of  her  visit  to 
the  hotel,  to  be  spoken  to  in  reference  to  Miss  Rachel’s 
conduct,  was  surprised  that  his  mistress  said  nothing 
to  him  even  when  they  reached  home. 

“  She’ll  speak  later,”  he  said  to  himself,  “  only  I  hope 
she  won’t  speak  to  Miss  Rachel  first.” 

But  she  did  not  speak  to  him  later,  nor  did  she  say  a 
word  to  her  Charge,  and  the  coachman,  though  he 
felt  relieved,  could  not  understand  it. 

It  can  t  be,  he  said  to  himself,  “  that  she  knows  it 
and  is  willing  for  Miss  Rachel  to  act  so,  for  that  isn’t 
Miss  Burram’s  way.  It  isn’t  that  she  doesn’t  know  it 
yet,  or  maybe  it  is  as  I  hoped,  that  she’s  touched  by 
Miss  Rachel’s  charity.” 

For  Rachel,  the  anticipation  of  the  happiness  which 
she  was  to  bring  on  the  first  of  the  next  month  to  the 
poor  in  the  tenement,  made  her  unusually  happy  dur¬ 
ing  the  preceding  weeks,  and  she  studied  in  school 
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with  a  new  zest,  and  having  so  much  to  interest  her 
thoughts,  she  hardly  minded  at  all  the  ostracism  of  her 
schoolmates. 

Snowstorms  had  been  frequent  and  late  enough  that 
year  to  make  fairly  good  sleighing  even  in  March,  but 
beyond  that  one  ride  with  Miss  Burram,  the  little  girl 
was  not  again  invited,  though  Miss  Burram  herself 
rode  often.  However,  the  child  had  other  compen¬ 
sations  ;  there  wras  a  pond  on  the  grounds,  and  when¬ 
ever  that  was  frozen  she  amused  herself  by  sliding 
upon  it.  Hardman  had  advised  her  to  buy  skates 
since  she  had  money  of  her  own  to  spend,  but  it 
would  have  seemed  dreadful  to  her  to  touch  a  cent 
of  that  money  which  she  was  saving  for  Tom. 
Hardman  himself  would  have  bought  the  skates, 
but  he  feared  the  liberty  it  might  seem  to  Miss  Bur¬ 
ram.  True,  she  had  not  reproved  him  for  the  boat 
he  had  made  for  Miss  Rachel,  but,  as  he  argued  in 
his  odd  way,  “A  boat  at  one  time  might  make  no 
difference,  whereas,  skates  at  another  might  make  a 
heap.” 

So  Rachel  had  her  amusement  in  sliding  on  the  pond 
and  throwing  snowballs  at  imaginary  marks,  but  most 
of  all  in  discussing  with  Hardman  what  she  would  get 
from  the  hotel  next  time  for  Miss  Burram’s  miserable 
tenants  ;  she  thought  she  ought  to  take  in  even  the 
tobacco  strippers — they  looked  wretched  enough  for 
some  fruit  to  do  them  good,  at  which  Hardman  laughed. 
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He  let  her  talk  on,  however,  feeling  happy  himself  in 
the  enjoyment  it  gave  her. 

But  on  the  first  Saturday  of  the  month  succeeding 
Miss  Burram’s  payment  of  the  bill  incurred  by  her 
Charge,  when  the  latter  gave  her  order  as  usual  from 
the  paper  on  which  she  had  written  it  all  out  so  as  not 
to  forget  anything,  the  waiter  said  with  a  bow : 

“  Madam  left  orders  that  you  were  not  to  take  any¬ 
thing  away  with  you.  You  can  have  all  you  want  your¬ 
self,  but  nothing  more.” 

Bach  el’s  face  got  suddenly  scarlet. 

“You  see,”  the  man  continued,  “your  bill  was  so 
high,  Miss,  Madam  could  not  understand,  and  they 
told  her  that  you  took  away  a  good  deal  more  than 
you  ate  yourself,  and  she  gave  strict  orders  then.” 

Rachel  got  out  of  the  hotel,  escorted  as  usual,  by  the 
manager,  with  a  feeling  of  tightness  about  her  heart, 
and  a  wild  wish  to  cry  ;  when  the  carriage  door  was 
shut  upon  her  she  did  let  fall  a  good  many  big  salt  drops, 
and  when  Hardman  got  down  from  the  box  at  124 
Essex  Street,  to  let  her  out,  her  eyes  were  red.  He, 
on  beholding  her  come  from  the  hotel,  neither  preceded 
nor  followed  by  a  waiter,  carrying  parcels,  divined  the 
cause. 

“  Bless  my  ribs !  ”  he  said  to  himself,  “  but  Miss 
Burram’s  found  out,  and  she’s  gave  orders.”  And  so 
Rachel  told  him  with  faltering  voice  before  she  got 
out  of  the  carriage. 
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“  But,  it  wasn’t  wrong,  Jim,”  she  added,  “  I  wasn’t 
disobedient.  I  don’t  need  to  ask  her  forgiveness,”  try¬ 
ing  to  think  what  would  best  please  Tom  under  the 
circumstances. 

“  No,”  said  Jim  decisively,  “you  don’t  need  to  ask  no 
forgiveness — you  didn’t  go  again  no  orders.” 

At  which  Rachel  felt  relieved ;  but  as  she  stepped  to 
the  pavement,  the  same  little  dirty,  ragged  crowd  sur¬ 
rounded  her,  and  one  imp  of  a  boy  managing  to  thrust 
his  head  quite  into  the  carriage,  withdrew  it  to  shout 
to  his  companions  : 

“  De  kid  ain’t  brought  nothin’  dis  time ;  dere  ain’t 
nothin’  in  de  carriage.” 

The  driver  from  his  box,  cut  at  the  impudent  little 
urchin  with  his  whip,  but  with  no  more  success  than 
if  he  had  aimed  at  the  air,  for  the  imp,  with  the  agility 
of  a  monkey,  had  sprung  a  half  dozen  paces  away,  and 
stood  balancing  himself  on  one  foot,  and  making  faces. 

Eight  of  the  twenty  families  were  deficient  in  their 
rent — the  flower-girls  and  the  Bohemian  family  entirely 
deficient — and  the  other  six  lacking  their  respective 
amounts  by  two  or  three  dollars.  Mrs.  Rendey,  to 
Hardman’s  surprise,  paid  hers  in  full. 

“You  see,”  she  said  with  a  wan  smile,  “Henry  is 
working,  and  when  he  works  right  along  I  can  manage 
to  have  the  rent ;  there’s  only  him  and  me  and  the 
baby  to  provide  for,  and  the  dispensary  doctor  says 
when  the  warm  weather  comes  if  I  can  take  the  baby 
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somewhere  near  the  water,  even  if  it’s  only  for  a 
day,  once  in  a  while,  that  the  baby’ll  pull  through. 
I’ve  heard  there’s  kind  ladies  that  has  places  near  the 
water,  and  that  they  have  mothers  with  sick  babies  go 
and  spend  the  day  at  their  places;  maybe  I  could 
manage  to  take  my  baby  to  the  water  that  way.” 

And  there  was  a  surprising  hope  and  even  cheer  in 
her  voice.  But  Rachel  had  not  recovered  from  her 
disappointment ;  she  felt  that  collecting  the  rents  now 
would  be  a  most  dreary  task,  since  she  could  do  nothing 
to  relieve  the  suffering  which  shocked  and  pained  her, 
and  while  it  came  to  her  to  buy  delicacies  for  the  poor 
people  with  the  money  which  she  earned,  the  thought 
of  Tom  prevented  the  carrying  out  of  that  project. 

Hardman  seeing  her  troubled  face  as  she  returned  to 
the  carriage,  and  ascribing  it  more  to  the  fact  of  the 
many  delinquencies  in  the  payment  of  the  rent,  he 
whispered  as  he  closed  the  door  : 

“  There  shan’t  be  no  putting  out  of  anybody,  Miss 
Rachel,  I’ve  got  enough  to  make  up  all  the  rents.” 

Enough  to  make  up  all  the  rents  required  twenty 
dollars  of  Hardman’s  own  money,  but  he  cheerfully 
put  it  into  the  morocco  case,  taking  out  the  receipts  in 
turn,  and  smiling  as  he  thought  if  he  paid  twenty 
dollars  every  month,  in  time  he  would  be  in  need  of 
charity  himself. 

Miss  Burram  thought  it  remarkable  that  since  her 
Charge  had  been  collecting,  every  dollar  of  the  rents 
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was  paid  so  promptly  ;  she  never  suspected  the  truth, 
and  on  the  following  Sunday  evening,  her  satisfaction 
getting  the  better  of  her  reticence,  she  said  suddenly 
to  Mr.  Burleigh : 

“  You  have  had  nothing  to  do  at  124  for  some  time, 
Mr.  Burleigh  ?  ” 

“  Nothing,”  he  answered  hurriedly,  and  as  if  he  were 
not  sure  that  he  was  doing  right  to  answer  at  all. 

Bachel  looked  up  wondering  what  Miss  Burram 
meant,  and  never  thinking  that  124  was  the  number 
of  the  house  she  visited  every  month,  till  Burleigh 
added,  seeing  that  Miss  Burram  waited  as  if  for  him  to 
go  on,  “Nothing  beyond  listening  to  every  one’s  com¬ 
plaint  and  demand  for  repairs  ;  they’re  a  troublesome 
lot,  from  the  whining  girls  on  the  top  floor,  to  the 
woman  with  the  baby  on  the  first.” 

Bachel,  comprehending  now,  leaned  forward  uncon¬ 
sciously,  looking  earnestly  at  Burleigh,  and  wondering 
what  he  had  to  do  with  the  tenement  house  she  visited. 

Toussel  having  overheard  some  reference  to  a 
“  troublesome  lot,”  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  say  some¬ 
thing  about  his  favorite  panacea  for  all  “  troublesome 
lots,”  and  so  he  raised  his  thin,  shrill  voice  : 

“  Did  you  ever  give  them  salads,  Mr.  Burleigh  ?  ” 

“No,  Mr.  Toussel ;  I  have  never  tried  that  excellent 
remedy,”  said  Burleigh  with  extraordinary  sarcastic 
sharpness,  possibly  because  it  was  the  only  outlet  for 
his  vexed  amazement  with  Miss  Burram;  that  unac- 
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countable  woman  who  could  summon  him  from  the 
city  on  a  charge  of  having  simply  spoken  of  his  business 
connections  with  her  to  a  business  acquaintance,  now 
openly,  and  without  any  warning  to  him,  seeming  to  be 
about  to  proclaim  the  very  heart  of  her  private  affairs. 
But  Miss  Burram  quietly  ended  all  discussion  by  order¬ 
ing  Rachel  to  retire,  and  asking  Mrs.  Toussel  what  she 
thought  of  the  spring  fashions. 

The  next  day  Rachel  repeated  everything  to  Hard¬ 
man. 

“  Bless  my  ribs  !  ”  said  that  astonished  man  to  him¬ 
self,  and  then  he  said  aloud,  “  I  shouldn’t  wonder,  Miss 
Rachel,  but  he’s  the  agent  we  hears  about,  that  goes 
for  the  rent  which  the  tenants  can’t  pay  at  first,  and 
if  they  can’t  pay  it  last,  the  agent  as  puts  them  out.” 

“  O-o-o-o !  ”  said  Rachel,  conceiving  on  the  instant 
a  violent  dislike  for  Burleigh. 


CHAPTER  XXL 


With  the  advent  of  May,  all  sorts  of  business  inter¬ 
ests  seemed  suddenly  to  revive  in  New  Utterton  ;  all 
the  more  suddenly  because  the  late  spring  had  kept 
every  out-door  industry  unusually  back.  Renton’s 
agents  who  had  been  so  quiet  during  the  winter,  were 
said  to  be  actively  at  work  negotiating  for  lands  lying 
without  the  boundaries  of  the  township,  with  a  view 
to  enlarging  those  boundaries ;  and  work  was  com¬ 
menced  on  the  new  club-house  adjoining  Miss  Burram’s 
grounds.  This  last  month  of  the  spring  seemed  to  be 
trying  to  make  amends  for  the  unseasonableness  of  its 
predecessors,  in  the  mid-summer  heat  with  which  it 
made  its  appearance.  To  Rachel,  the  genial  weather 
gave  a  thrill  of  delight,  and  she  ran  and  skipped  and 
jumped  the  rope  on  Miss  Burram’s  ample  grounds,  till 
the  roses  came  into  her  cheeks  and  her  eyes  sparkled. 
As  Hardman  said  delightedly  to  himself,  and  as  Sarah 
remarked  to  Mrs.  McElvain,  “  She  looked  like  a  different 
child.” 

Perhaps  the  only  one  to  whom  this  first  month  of 

spring  brought  no  delight  was  Sarah.  That  peculiar 
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woman  was  still  waiting  for  Hardman’s  answer  to  her 
letter,  which  letter  yet  lay  in  the  pocket  of  Hardman’s 
trousers.  In  vain  she  sought  by  hints,  and  by  extra 
attention  to  him  at  meals,  to  make  him  speak ;  he 
was  as  oblivious  as  a  wooden  image,  and  Sarah  be¬ 
moaned  to  Mrs.  McElvain,  and  tossed  her  own  cup 
several  times  for  signs  of  “Jeem’s  intentions,”  and 
declared  she’d  fetch  him  to  the  point  before  much 
longer. 

Rachel  had  so  much  to  think  of,  now  that  she  had, 
as  it  were,  the  twenty  families  of  Miss  Burram’s  tene¬ 
ment  house  on  her  mind,  beside  her  studies  for  the 
summer  examination,  that  she  had  no  time  to  think  of 
her  treatment  by  her  schoolmates.  Were  it  not  for 
the  Herrick  twins  most  of  her  schoolmates,  abashed  by 
Rachel’s  proud  indifference,  would  have  let  her  alone, 
but  Alida  and  Mabel  Herrick  were  continually  stirring 
up  something,  and  Rachel,  not  having  the  favor  of  the 
teacher,  who  could  never  forgive  the  scene  the  little 
girl  once  made  in  the  class,  had  neither  defense  nor 
protection. 

The  Herrick  twins  asserted  themselves  with  great 
impunity  since  their  father’s  appointment  to  the  School 
Board,  and  “  pa’s  doings,”  and  “pa’s  opinions,”  were 
often  proudly  quoted,  and  “pa”  himself  frequently 
dropped  in  of  a  morning,  knowing  that  Miss  Ashton 
according  to  custom  would  request  him  to  speak  to  the 
assembled  school,  and  delivered  himself  of  certain 
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learned  platitudes  which  he  had  not  a  doubt  would  be 
received,  by  pupils  and  teachers  alike,  as  evidences  of 
his  own  individual  learning  and  wisdom. 

The  more  pleasant  the  weather  became,  the  more 
Rachel  thought  of  what  Mrs.  Eendey  had  said  regard¬ 
ing;  kind  ladies  inviting  mothers  with  sick  babies  to 
their  country  residences.  What  a  place  for  sick  babies 
would  not  Miss  Burram’s  grounds  be,  especially  the 
beach,  and  every  day  she  walked  about  and  surveyed 
that  part  of  the  beach  which  adjoined  the  grounds  of  the 
new  club  house.  It  was  the  part  of  the  beach  most  re¬ 
mote  from  Miss  Burram’s  house,  and  in  its  vicinity  were 
some  fine  old  trees  just  now  putting  forth  their  wealth 
of  leaves ;  and  a  most  perfect  patch  of  green  sward. 
The  odd  thing  about  the  trees  was  that  they  formed 
almost  a  perfect  semicircle,  while  between  them  grew 
shrubs  that  attained  to  a  height  of  six  feet,  forming  a 
hedge  between  the  trees,  and  in  seasons  when  both 
trees  and  shrubs  were  thickly  covered  with  verdure, 
made  a  thick  and  almost  impenetrable  screen.  By  J une 
the  place  would  be  delightful,  and  Rachel’s  eyes  danced 
as  she  pictured  the  Paradise  it  would  seem  to  Mrs. 
Rendey  and  the  flower-girls,  and  the  Bohemian  family, 
and  the  hunched-back  German,  and  the  tobacco-strip¬ 
pers,  and  everybody  in  the  house, — she  could  not  bear 
to  omit  a  single  one — but  how  could  she  manage  it  ? 
Having  such  advanced  ideas  about  the  proprietorship 
of  land  she  did  not  think  it  wrong  to  effect  it  all  if  she 
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could,  without  Miss  Burram’s  consent,  for,  as  she  argued 
to  herself : 

“  They  won’t  go  into  Miss  Burram’s  house,  but  only 
on  the  land  that  she  didn’t  make,  and  they  can’t  steal 
the  land  nor  hurt  it,  so  it  ain’t  no  harm.” 

But  to  convince  herself  and  also  to  get  his  help,  she 
took  Hardman  into  her  confidence.  That  simple-minded 
man  was  aghast.  What !  have  all  those  tenement 
house  people  on  Miss  Burram’s  grounds — she  that 
wouldn’t  let  the  best  people  in  Rentonville  on  them ! 
It  almost  made  Hardman  gasp ;  but  Rachel,  without 
giving  him  time  to  speak,  poured  forth  all  she  thought 
about  it,  at  the  conclusion  of  every  sentence  repeating 
the  one  argument  which  she  felt  must  sweep  away  his 
chief  objection. 

“  They’re  only  coming  on  the  land,  Jim ;  and  God 
made  the  land,  and  Miss  Burram  has  no  right  to  keep 
people  off  the  land,  when  the  land  is  necessary  for 
them  to  live.” 

“  That’s  so,”  said  Hardman  slowly,  and  looking 
puzzled,  “but  this  ain’t  a  case  just  like  that.  Miss 
Burram  s  paid  for  her  land  and  she’s  got  signs  on  the 
trees  a-warnin’  trespassers ;  that  means  a  warnin’  to 
people  not  to  come  upon  her  property.” 

“  Yes>  but  people  coming  upon  her  property  are  not 
like  these  people  who  are  coming  because  they’re  sick  ; 
and  these  people  won’t  do  any  harm— only  just  come 
and  sit  here,  and  have  the  air,  and  the  water,  and  the 
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grass — just  the  things  that  God  made;  and  oh,  Jim, 
think  of  how  they  will  feel  with  all  those  beautiful 
things  around  them — that  poor  sick  flower-girl,  and 
tnat  poor  little  baby,  and  the  children,  and  everybody 
in  that  house !  Oh,  Jim  ;  do  you  think  I’ll  be  disobeying 
Miss  Burram  if  I  have  them  come  some  Saturday  ?  ” 

She  was  looking  up  at  Hardman  with  her  soul  in 
her  eyes. 

“  I  don’t  know  about  the  disobeyin’,”  he  answered, 
“  Miss  Burram  ain’t  just  told  you  not  to  have  them 
come.” 

“  No,”  replied  Rachel  eagerly,  her  face  brightening, 
“  she  hasn’t  told  me  anything  of  the  kind.” 

“  But,”  he  continued,  “  it  seems  to  me  as  if  them  signs 
on  the  trees  was  telling  enough.” 

“  Oh,  Jim,”  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  “  but  had  Miss 
Burram  any  right  to  put  signs  on  the  trees  when  she 
didn’t  make  the  land,  and  when  she  didn’t  know  how 
good  it  might  be  for  sick  people  to  go  upon  her  land  ?  ” 

The  coachman  made  no  answer ;  he  did  not  know 
what  to  say,  being  very  much  mixed  up  between  his 
own  desire  to  gratify  Rachel,  the  confusion  whicU  her 
arguments  produced  in  his  mind,  and  his  stern  sense 
of  duty  to  his  mistress.  At  length  he  replied : 

“  How  could  it  be  done,  Miss  Rachel,  without  Miss 
Burram  knowing  it  ?  Like  as  not  she’d  take  a  walk 
that  particular  Saturday  afternoon  and  come  right  into 
the  midst  of  them.” 
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“Oh,  Jim,  you’re  forgetting,”  with  a  sigh  of  im¬ 
patience;  “Miss  Burram  doesn’t  ever  go  on  the  beach 
as  far  down  as  that ;  I’ve  heard  you  say  that  you  never 
knew  her  to  walk  on  the  other  side  of  those  trees  that 
make  that  half  circle.  And  the  people,  when  they 
come,  could  come  in  and  go  out  by  that  gate  that’s 
never  used,”  pointing  to  where  the  key  of  the  said 
gate  hung. 

“Well,”  said  Hardman  in  utter  perplexity,  “we 
won’t  talk  any  more  about  it  now  ;  there’s  time  enough, 
seeing  it  ain’t  the  first  part  of  summer  yet.” 

But  if  Hardman  did  not  talk  of  it  he  thought  of  it ; 
in  fact  he  could  hardly  get  away  from  the  thought  of 
it,  and  when  he  saw  the  pinched,  hunger-lined  faces 
and  the  drooping  figures  of  the  people  in  the  tenement 
house,  he  felt,  as  much  as  did  Rachel,  what  the  benefit 
of  even  a  few  hours  on  Miss  Burram’s  grounds  might 
be  to  them ;  especially  as  in  the  warm  weather  the 
muck  of  narrow  Essex  Street  added  its  odors  to  the 
foul,  stifling  atmosphere  within  doors.  He  said  to 
Rachel  a  day  or  two  before  the  time  for  collecting  the 
June  rents : 

I  ve  been  thinking  about  that  plan  of  yours — hav¬ 
ing  these  tenement-house  people  out  here.” 

Rachel  listened  with  sparkling  interest. 

And  I  ve  been  a-thinking,  Miss,  that  as  most  of 
them  has  to  work  all  the  week  days,  Sunday’d  be  a 
3eAer  day  for  them ;  Sunday’d  be  a  better  day  for 
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us,  too,  seeing  as  how  Miss  Burram  is  taken  up  most 
of  the  time  with  her  company,  and  there  ain’t  no 
attention  paid  to  you  till  along  in  the  evening  for 
dinner.” 

“  Splendid,  Jim,”  put  in  Rachel. 

“  They  could  come  out  in  the  morning,  these  people,” 
went  on  Jim ;  “  the  railroad’d  bring  them  down  in  a 
couple  of  hours,  and  they  could  fetch  something  to 
eat  with  them.  I  guess  most  of  them  could  fetch  some¬ 
thing  with  them,  and  they  could  eat  it  right  out  here 
on  the  grounds,  and  get  away  before  evening ;  the  most 
thing  is  to  guide  them  down  here  and  to  pay  their 
way.” 

“  I’ve  got  the  money,”  said  Rachel ;  “  lots  now,  sixty- 
five  dollars.” 

“  Let  me  see,”  resumed  Jim,  “  if  they  all  come,  there 
will  be  twenty-five  men,  thirty-five  women,  and  forty- 
three  children  ;  it  will  take,  counting  car  fare  in  the 
city,  and  half  fare  for  the  children — why,  Miss,  it  will 
take  all  your  sixty-five  dollars,  and  I  thought  you 
wanted  that  particular  for  Mr.  Tom.” 

“  So  I  do,  Jim,  but  by  six  o’clock  to-night  there  will 
be  four  years  one  month  and  twenty-nine  days  to  wait 
yet,  and  if  I  keep  getting  thirteen  dollars  every  month 
I  guess  I’ll  have  a  good  deal  for  Tom.” 

But  Hardman  seemed  to  doubt  still. 

“  Wouldn’t  it  do,  Miss,  if  the  women  and  the  children 
just  came  down  ?  that  wouldn’t  cost  so  much,” 
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But  Rachel,  remembering  the  pathetic  face  of  the 
little  hunched-back  German,  and  the  emaciated,  drawn 
faces  of  the  tobacco-strippers,  could  not  find  it  in  her 
heart  to  assent  to  that. 

“  Oh,  no,  Jim,”  she  said  pleadingly,  “  I  couldn’t  leave 
any  out ;  1  must  have  them  all.” 

And  at  length,  after  much  further  thought,  Hard¬ 
man  decided  upon  the  only  plan  he  could  think  of.  To 
buy  the  railroad  tickets  himself — not,  however,  in  the 
railroad  station  in  New  Utterton— his  purchase  of  so 
large  a  number  would  certainly  cause  talk  in  that 
gossip-loving  place,  but  in  the  city  when  he  went  with 
Rachel  to  collect  the  rents,  and  she  could  distribute 
them,  and  he  could  explain  for  her  their  object  to  th( 
tenants. 

The  day  agreed  upon  was  the  Sunday  of  the  week 
following  the  Saturday  that  Rachel  collected  the  rents 
'—providing  the  weather  was  fine— the  third  Sunday 
m  June,  and  far  enough  in  advance  to  give  time  for 
preparation  and  anticipation. 

The  scenes  which  accompanied  Rachel’s  distribution 
of  the  rail  load  tickets,  and  Hardman’s  explanations  of 
the  same,  were  both  pathetic  and  ludicrous.  Mrs. 
Rendey,  to  whom  the  invitation  was  given  first,  could 
hardly  believe  it ;  a  free  excursion  to  the  country,  as 
she  called  it,  for  not  alone  herself  and  the  baby,  but 
for  her  husband,  and  on  a  day  that  would  not  take 
him  from  nis  work,  almost  took  her  breath  away. 
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She  could  not  keep  her  tears  back  as  she  looked  at  the 
tickets,  and  listened  to  Hardman’s  directions  how  to 
go,  and  by  which  gate  to  enter  Miss  Burram’s  grounds. 
Hot  either  of  the  two  gates  they  would  reach  first  on 
making  the  turn  in  the  road  that  led  from  the  train, 
but  the  single,  narrow  gate,  almost  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
farther  on,  and  which  they  would  find  open. 

Hardman  repeated  this  last  instruction  with  great 
care,  as  he  intended  to  repeat  it  in  every  instance,  so 
as  to  make  sure  that  none  of  Miss  Burram’s  tenants 
should  apply  for  admission  at  either  of  the  gates  which 
led  directly  to  the  house.  Mrs.  Rendev  tearfully  said 
she  understood,  and  then  she  thanked  both  Rachel  and 
Hardman,  and  promised  to  make  an  early  start  with 
her  little  family. 

Every  door  was  open  on  the  floors  above,  as  they 
always  were  in  warm  weather,  and  the  various  odors, 
chief  among  which  were  soup-making,  stale  cabbage 
water,  and  tobacco  leaves,  floated  sickeningly  from  the 
rooms  into  the  close  atmosphere  of  the  unventilated 
halls  ;  the  halls  were  almost  as  much  tenanted  as  the 
rooms,  for  the  younger  children  whose  mothers  were 
afraid  to  trust  them  on  the  street,  made  their  play¬ 
ground  there,  and  as  the  water  from  which  the  four 
families  on  a  floor  drew  their  supply  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  hall,  the  latter  was  hardly  ever  without  one  or 
more  women.  In  this  way,  when  the  tendering  of  the 
tickets  and  the  explanation  of  the  same  to  the  little 
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hunched-back  German  and  his  queer  little  wife  called 
forth  from  him  an  exclamation  of  amazement  in  his 
broken  English,  it  was  the  signal  for  the  clustering 
about  his  door  of  nearly  everybody  else  on  the  floor. 

“You  buy  ticket  for  me  and  mine  family?”  the 
little  German  went  on,  “  to  go  down  to  your  place 
Sunday  morning,  and  have  dinner  ?  ” 

“Bring  your  dinner  with  you!”  explained  Hard¬ 
man,  “  and  eat  it  on  the  grass ;  you’ll  have  plenty  of 
air  and  the  water  to  look  at  while  you’re  eating.” 

“  Auch  !  eine  picnic  !  kinder,  come  a  herein  !  ”  and 
immediately  ensued  a  ludicrous  scampering  of  little 
feet,  from  the  rooms  and  the  hall — all  the  children  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  invitation— even  the  Bohemian  ones  of 
the  next  floor,  who  had  been  hanging  over  the  stair 
and  understood  no  more  than  the  rush,  which,  as  it 
was  a  rush  of  their  own  kind,  they  felt  it  to  be  a  duty 
to  take  part  in,  so  that  the  little  hunched-back’s  an¬ 
nouncement  in  voluble  Dutch  was  made,  not  alone  to 
four  of  his  own  offspring — two  were  playing  on  the 
street— but  to  a  dozen  other  children,  and  before  he  had 
quite  finished,  some  one  of  them  bore  the  news  to  the 
little  ones  playing  without,  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
hallway  was  a  mass  of  children  struggling  to  get  near 
Hardman,  and  each  one  clamoring  for  a  ticket  to 
“  that  ’ere  excursion,  Mister.” 

Such  was  the  news  that  had  been  spread  in  the  street, 
and  it  was  traveling  so  fast  that  boys  and  girls,  and 
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even  women,  were  hurrying  from  all  parts  of  the 
neighborhood.  A  crowd  had  gathered  in  front  of  the 
hall  door,  and  passers-by  asking  what  was  the  matter, 
on  being  told  a  distribution  of  free  tickets  for  an  ex¬ 
cursion,  waited  also  with  the  hope  of  getting  one. 
And  the  crowd  grew,  and  in  its  efforts  to  get  into  the 
house  became  almost  riotous,  till  a  policeman  coming 
that  way  dispersed  it,  and  went  in  himself  to  find  out 
who  was  dispensing  this  free-air  charity. 

Within  the  house  the  clamor  was  worse  than  on  the 
street,  for  the  children  not  alone  filled  the  halls  and 
the  stairways,  but  they  had  swarmed  unceremoniously 
into  the  little  German’s  rooms,  and  they  surrounded 
Hardman  and  Rachel,  till  neither  could  move  a  step. 
The  hunched-back  became  furious  at  this  unexpected 
and  undesired  possession,  and  he  frantically  screamed : 

“  Mein  Got  was  ist  dis  ?  ”  but  added  to  the  uproar 
without  doing  any  good.  Hardman,  perspiring  and 
perplexed,  coaxed  and  begged  the  children  to  be  quiet, 
till  at  least  he  would  explain,  and  he  waved  his  hand 
for  them  to  fall  back.  His  other  hand  was  caught  fast 
by  both  of  Rachel’s,  who  shrank  closer  and  closer  to 
him  as  the  children  pressed  upon  her. 

“Just  give  us  the  tickets  for  that  ere  excursion, 
Mister,  and  then  we’ll  go,”  screamed  a  wizened,  pre¬ 
maturely  old  little  boy  in  the  crowd,  and  the  others 
shouted  in  chorus : 

“  The  tickets,  Mister ;  the  tickets  wot  you  promised ; 
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shell  ’em  out !  ”  and  Hardman  could  not  even  make 
himself  heard  again.  He  had  all  he  could  do  to  pro¬ 
tect  Rachel’s  clothes  from  their  smutty  fingers ;  her 
velvet  cloak  being  particularly  tempting,  for  not  alone 
their  hands,  but  for  their  faces,  its  downy  surface  be¬ 
ing  rubbed  again  and  again  to  several  pairs  of  cheeks. 
Seeing  which  the  hunched-back  became  more  furious 
still. 

“  You  not  even  respect  de  leetle  lady,”  he  shouted  ; 
but  at  that  juncture  the  policeman  appeared  at  the 
door  of  the  room  waving  his  club,  and  the  children 
screamed  louder  than  before,  and  fell  down,  and  tumbled 
over  each  other  in  their  effort  to  get  away. 

“  How,  what’s  all  this  disturbing  of  the  peace  for  ?  ” 
said  the  officer  of  the  law  in  a  bluff,  but  not  uncivil,  man¬ 
ner  to  Hardman.  Hardman  explained  without  mention¬ 
ing  names  or  localities,  and  the  policeman  laughed. 

“Guess  you’ll  know  better,  next  time,”  he  said, 
“and  not  give  your  invitations  in  a  way  that’ll  attract 
the  whole  street.  Well,  go  ahead  with  your  business, 
and  I’ll  stay  round  the  neighborhood  awhile  to  see  that 
things  keep  quiet.” 

He  departed,  and  the  little  German  gladly  followed 
Hardman’s  advice  to  shut  his  door;  then  he  politelv 
got  a  chair  for  Rachel  and  ejaculated,  as  he  braced 
himself  against  the  mantelpiece,  “  I  am  sick  from  dot 
crowd.” 

His  little  quivering  wife  looked  sick  too,  and  Rachel 
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was  as  white  as  the  handkerchief  she  had  in  her  hand. 
Hardman  wondered  if  this  unpleasant  experience  had 
not  discouraged  the  child,  and  whether  it  might  not 
he  better  to  ask  her  to  give  up  the  “excursion,”  at 
least,  not  to  give  invitations  to  everybody  in  the  house. 

But  then,  there  were  the  railroad  tickets  all  bought, 
and  Rachel  herself,  wondering  why  her  companion 
hesitated,  said  : 

“  Why  don’t  you  tell  them  how  to  go,  Jim  ?  ” 

Hardman  stifled  his  last  objection  and  gave  the  same 
precise  instruction  he  had  given  before,  and  the  hunched- 
back  promised  that  he  and  his  frau,  and  his  kinder 
would  all  go  early. 

All  through  the  house  by  this  time,  the  news  had 
gone  of  the  “  free  excursion,”  so  that  no  one  appeared 
surprised  at  receiving  tickets  ;  the  family  of  tobacco- 
strippers  whose  faces  always  touched  Rachel’s  heart, 
seemed,  much  to  her  astonishment,  to  accept  the  invi¬ 
tation  with  a  kind  of  stolid  indifference,  responding 
through  their  spokesman,  the  eldest,  who  interpreted 
Hardman’s  instructions,  “  Ya,  ya.”  They  stopped 
their  work  for  an  instant  to  examine  the  tickets.  Hor 
did  their  interpreter  utter  a  word  of  thanks.  Hard¬ 
man  said  it  was  because  they  were  foreigners  and  not 
much  used  to  kindness  that  they  acted  so  indifferently, 
and  Rachel  having  her  wonted  compassion  for  their 
woe-begone  faces,  felt  glad  they  were  going  to  have 
the  excursion  anyhow. 
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One  woman  whose  amount  of  rent  had  been  growing 
less  and  less  since  Miss  Burram’s  Charge  began  to 
collect,  and  who  had  not  a  cent  of  the  rent  this  month, 
said  to  her  next-door  neighbor  when  Rachel  and  Hard¬ 
man  had  gone  to  another  apartment : 

“Them’s  free  tickets  they’re  distributin’;  they 
didn’t  cost  anything  so  there’s  not  much  thanks  for 
them.” 

“  But  how  about  the  invitation  to  the  private 
grounds  ?  ”  asked  the  more  grateful  neighbor,  “  that’s 
something.” 

“  No,  it’s  not ;  why  don’t  they  throw  in  a  dinner 
with  it  ?  asking  us  down  there  and  never  a  bite  to  eat 
only  as  we  bring  it  with  us.” 

But  Rachel  and  Hardman  were  coming  forth  again, 
and  the  last  speaker  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 

The  flower-girls  also  had  heard  the  tumult  and  had 
learned  the  cause ;  and  they  had  laughed  to  themselves 
at  the  crowd  they  had  seen  from  their  window. 

The  warm  weather  seemed  to  have  abated  the  younger 
girl’s  cough,  and  the  elder,  having  had  steady  work 
for  a  month  past,  every  cent  of  the  rent  was  cheerfully 
given  to  Rachel. 

“  And  we  feel,”  said  the  younger  girl,  who  always 
gave  the  money,”  as  if  we  have  wronged  Miss  Burram. 
We  used  to  have  such  bad  thoughts  of  her  when  she 
was  so  threatening  and  exact  about  always  getting 
the  full  amount  of  her  rent;  but  for  five  months  past, 
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as  you  know  Miss,  we  haven’t  paid  our  rent  in  full,  and 
Miss  Burram  hasn’t  done  a  thing  about  it.” 

Hardman  coughed  and  Rachel  looked  embarrassed  ; 
then  Hardman  introduced  the  much-talked-of  trip,  and 
Rachel  took  the  tickets  from  her  satchel. 

“  How  lovely  !  ”  said  both  girls  at  once,  and  the  elder 
added :  “We  have  not  seen  the  country  since  we  were 
little  things ;  how  good  of  you  to  give  this  excursion 
to  all  the  tenants — and  all  are  going,  you  say ;  are  we 
expected  to  go  altogether,  or  can  we  go  by  ourselves  ?  ” 
That  question  brought  for  the  first  time  to  Hard¬ 
man’s  mind  the  picture  of  the  thirty-five  men,  twenty- 
live  women,  and  forty-three  children,  not  counting  the 
babies  in  arms,  walking  in  a  body  through  the  streets 
of  Rentonville  on  a  quiet,  church-going  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  and  entering  Miss  Burram’s  carefully  guarded 
grounds.  It  gave  him  a  shock,  and  he  began  to  feel 
that  there  were  well-nigh  insurmountable  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  execution  of  Rachel’s  charitable  plan. 
Nor  had  Rachel  herself  thought  of  anything  more  than 
just  getting  the  people  into  the  grounds  without  ob¬ 
servation  from  Miss  Burram’s  house,  and  she  looked 
now  to  Hardman  for  a  reply  to  the  girl’s  question. 

“  I  guess,  Miss,  you  had  better  go  by  yourselves,” 
he  said,  “  any  time  in  the  morning  that  suits  you ;  ”  and 
then  he  wondered  if  he  ought  not  to  revisit  the  apart¬ 
ments  and  instruct  the  tenants  to  go  in  separate  de¬ 
tachments.  But  there  was  not  time  for  that  now,  and 
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he  questioned  somewhat  whether  such  a  caution  would 
make  things  any  better ;  the  visit  of  these  people  was 
sure  to  become  known  anyhow  ;  he  only  hoped  it  would 
not  become  known  to  Miss  Burram  till  their  visit  should 
have  been  made,  and  then  ? 

Then  he  was  prepared  for  the  consequences ;  as  to 
the  consequences  to  Rachel,  he  intended  to  take  all 
the  blame  that  might  attach  to  her. 

How  Rachel  hoped  for  fine  weather  for  that  third 
Sunday  in  June ;  it  was  her  prayer  on  going  to  bed 
on  Saturday  night,  just  next  to  her  petition  for  Tom, 
and  at  dawn  the  next  morning  she  was  up  looking  from 
her  window ;  the  sky  was  beginning  to  glow  with  the 
colors  which  Rachel  was  weather-wise  enough  to  know 
betokened  a  fair  day,  and  by  the  time  she  was  dressed — 
she  was  too  wakeful  to  return  to  bed — the  world  seemed 
to  feel  the  thrill  of  the  perfect  morning. 

She  stole  down  the  stair  and  out ;  she  wanted  to 
assure  herself  anew  of  the  beauty  of  the  spot  where 
her  motley  guests  were  to  assemble,  but  silently  as  she 
went,  Sarah  chanced  to  see  her. 

“  Wherever  is  that  child  going  at  this  hour  of  the 
mornin’  ?  ”  she  asked  herself  ;  “  if  it’s  to  see  Jim,  he’s 
gone  to  church.  I’ll  go  and  tell  her.” 

And  she  followed  leisurely  to  the  carriage  house ; 
but  Rachel  went  beyond  that,  to  the  path  that  led  to 
the  semicircle  of  trees,  and  behind  which  she  disap¬ 
peared.  Still,  Sarah  followed,  passing  also  to  the  other 
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side  of  the  trees,  but  keeping  sufficiently  in  their  shade, 
not  to  be  exposed  to  the  child’s  sight.  And  there  she 
saw  the  little  girl  simply  stand  and  look  about  her, 
from  the  glistening  water  just  now  but  sparsely  dotted 
with  craft,  and  the  smooth,  clean,  hard  beach  im¬ 
mediately  below  the  terraced  sward  to  the  grass  as 
evenly  cut  as  the  grass  of  the  lawn  at  the  rear  of  Miss 
Burram’s  house. 

“  May  I  never  be  burned  nor  drowned  alive !  ”  said 
Sarah,  after  watching  the  child  for  a  moment,  “  what¬ 
ever  does  she  want  leaving  her  bed  at  this  time  in  the 
morning  just  to  come  out  here  and  look  around  her. 

But  satisfied  that  Rachel  had  m  other  object,  Sarah 
returned  to  the  kitchen  without  betraying  her  presence. 

After  breakfast,  Rachel  went  forth  again ;  this  time 
to  get  the  key  from  the  carriage  house  and  to  open 
the  gate.  It  was  much  like  the  other  time  when  she 
had  opened  that  gate  and  it  had  brought  her  such 
painful  consequences,  and  she  could  not  help  having 
some  misgiving  about  her  present  action  ;  but  she  said 
to  herself  as  she  snatched  the  key — Hardman  was  not 
there — and  hurried  with  it  out  of  the  carriage  house, 

“This  isn’t  disobedient;  Miss  Burram  didn’t  just 
say  I  couldn’t  do  this.” 

She  opened  the  gate  and  swung  it  far  back,  fixing 
its  position  with  a  stone,  and  then  she  waited.  Being 
Sunday  morning  the  passers-by  were  very  few,  and 
she  looked  boldly  up  and  down  the  road.  Everything 
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seemed  to  be  unusually  quiet,  but  in  a  moment  the 
stillness  was  broken  by  the  sound  of  the  locomotive 
whistle ;  perhaps  this  train  would  bring  some  of  the 
expected  ones.  She  almost  held  her  breath  in  the  ex- 
citement  of  her  expectation,  and  then  the  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  which  must  elapse  before  anybody 
could  arrive  at  Miss  Burram’s  place  from  the  train 
seemed  such  a  long  time  that  she  quite  gave  up 
any  arrival  so  early,  and  she  turned  to  walk  to  the 
beach;  but  the  sound  of  many  feet  approaching  from 
the  turn  in  the  road  made  her  stop  short  and  go  again 
to  the  gate. 

There  were  her  guests — apparently  as  many  as  Hard¬ 
man  had  counted — men,  women  and  children,  and  a 
queer,  motley  crowd  they  were.  Most  of  the  men  were 
carrying  babies,  the  women  carried  baskets,  and  some 
of  them  carried  both  baskets  and  babies.  None  of  the 
men  seemed  to  have  been  shaved  for  several  months, 
and  the  hair  on  their  faces  looked  as  antiquated  as 
their  clothes.  The  women’s  clothes  were  mostly 
patched,  with  here  and  there  a  whole,  but  a  very  old- 
fashioned  garment,  while  the  children  were  dressed  in 
every  style. 

To  Rachel’s  horror  they  stopped  before  the  very  gate 
they  were  told  to  pass,  but  some  parley  seemed  to 
ensue  among  them,  and  to  her  relief  they  came  on. 
A  kind  of  shout  went  up  from  them  when  they  saw 
hei  ;  she  was  waving  her  hands  to  them,  wishing  they 
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would  hasten  and  get  into  the  grounds  while  the  road 
was  so  free  from  passers-by,  and  they  seemed  to  under¬ 
stand  the  signal,  for  both  men  and  women  quickened 
their  steps,  while  the  children  began  to  run  in  order  to 
keep  up  with  their  elders,  and  Rachel’s  heart  did  not 
leave  her  mouth  till  they  were  all  safely  within  the 
semicircle  of  trees. 

Their  exclamations  of  delight  when  fairly  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  beautiful  spot  were  both  in  various  tones 
and  languages,  and  for  one  brief  moment,  in  the  hap¬ 
piness  which  Rachel  saw  about  her,  she  was  intensely 
happy  herself ;  the  children  had  ample  playground 
without  going  on  the  other  side  of  the  trees,  and  the 
stretch  of  beach  below  the  terrace,  from  Miss  Burram’s 
boat-house  to  the  pier  just  finished  by  the  Onotomah 
Club,  was  enough  for  an  ample  promenade. 

Despite  the  size  of  the  crowd,  all  the  tenement-house 
people  had  not  come — the  tobacco-strippers,  so  the 
little  hunchback  said,  were  going  to  use  their  railroad 
tickets  for  a  resort  which  was  on  that  same  road,  and 
where  they  could  have  better  recreation  than  eating 
dry  pretzels  on  private  grounds,  a  statement  that  con¬ 
flicted  somewhat  with  Rachel’s  compassion  for  them, 
and  puzzled  her  a  good  deal ;  nor  were  the  Rendeys 
nor  the  flower-girls  of  the  motley  party,  but  the  very 
next  train  brought  them,  and  they,  following  intelli¬ 
gently  the  instructions  given  them,  found  their  way 
without  trouble  into  the  midst  of  the  picnickers,  and 
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in  their  delight  Rachel  had  another  moment  of  supreme 
happiness. 

But  the  hour  was  approaching  when  she  must  leave 
them  for  her  own  lunch,  else  Sarah  would  come  out  to 
seek  her,  and  she  went  among  the  various  groups  into 
which  the  crowd  had  disposed  itself,  with  repeated 
caution  not  to  go  on  the  other  side  of  the  trees,  nor 
beyond  the  limits  appointed  for  them  on  the  beach, 
her  fears  lending  surprising  emphasis  and  authority  to 
her  words. 

Mr.  Rendey,  however,  offered  his  aid  by  promising 
to  watch  during  her  absence,  that  no  one  strayed  into 
forbidden  grounds,  and  as  the  luncheons  of  the  party 
were  already  in  different  stages  of  progress,  his  surveil¬ 
lance  promised  to  be  a  comparatively  easy  one  for  the 
present.  Rachel  hastened  to  the  house,  thinking  if  she 
could  have  a  word  with  Jim  she  would  feel  more  com¬ 
fortable,  but  she  knew  it  was  not  yet  time  for  him  to 
have  returned  with  Miss  Burram’s  guests,  and  she  tried 
to  calm  herself  before  entering  the  dining-room.  It 
seemed  to  her  as  if  her  whole  body  was  tingling,  and 
as  for  her  heart,  she  was  sure  that  every  other  beat 
sent  it  into  her  mouth.  She  fancied  Miss  Burram 
looked  at  her  peculiarly,  as  if  she  suspected  something, 
and  she  thought  that  Sarah’s  eyes  lingered  upon  her 
very  suspiciously,  and  once,  when  Sarah  seemed  to 
turn  suddenly  toward  a  window,  Rachel  thought  it 
was  because  she  had  caught  sight  of  one  of  the  motley 
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crowd.  Her  heart  appeared  to  stand  still ;  what  if 
those  Bohemian  children  had  toddled  out  there?  For 
an  instant  she  was  afraid  to  turn  her  own  eyes  to  the 
window ;  but  there  was  nothing  to  startle  her,  the 
smooth  velvet-like  lawn  was  unbroken  by  any  of  Miss 
Burram’s  tenants,  and  Rachel  went  on  with  her  pre¬ 
tence  of  eating  ;  she  really  could  not  swallow  the  food. 

Never  had  a  meal  seemed  so  long  ;  and  never  before 
was  the  child  so  thankful  for  the  end  of  a  meal.  She 
could  hardly  wait  for  Miss  Burram  to  rise  from  the 
table,  which  was  the  signal  for  her  own  exit,  and 
though  she  walked  decorously  enough  from  the  dining¬ 
room,  a  moment  later,  Sarah,  watching  for  Jim’s  re¬ 
turn  from  the  depot,  saw  Rachel  running  like  a  deer 
and  without  any  covering  on  her  head.  In  her  anxiety 
to  return  to  her  guests,  the  child  had  forgotten  her  hat. 

The  inquisitive  woman,  putting  this  speedy  flight 
with  Rachel’s  outing  of  the  early  morning,  made  up 
her  mind  that  there  must  be  something  in  it  all,  and 
she  promptly  determined  to  leave  her  work  and  learn 
what  it  was. 

Rachel  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  by  the  time  Sarah 
got  out  of  the  house,  but  the  woman  took  the  same 
direction  she  had  taken  in  the  morning,  hearing  before 
she  reached  the  screen  of  trees  such  a  hubbub  of  voices 
and  laughter,  that  in  her  amazement  she  stood  and 
gasped  for  breath ;  then  she  went  cautiously  forward 
and  peered  from  behind  one  of  the  trees.  The  sight 
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made  her  gasp  again,  and  without  a  word  to  betray 
her  presence  she  turned  and  ran  back  to  the  house,  and 
without  waiting  for  any  response  to  her  knock  at  the 
door  of  her  Mistress’  private  apartment,  she  burst  upon 
that  astounded  lady. 

“  Come  quick,  mem,  and  see  for  yourself  ;  it’s  a  sight 
that  the  like  of  has  never  been  before,  and  Miss  Eachel 
in  the  middle  of  ’em.” 

“  Sarah,  have  you  quite  lost  your  senses  ?  ” 

“  I  never  had  me  senses  fuller,  mem  ;  but  it’s  all  on 
your  own  grounds,  mem,  and  Miss  Eachel,  as  I  said 
before,  in  the  middle  of  ’em.  Oh,  mem,  please  come 
quick  and  see  for  yourself.” 

There  was  too  much  earnestness  about  the  woman 
to  doubt  longer,  and  Miss  Burram’s  curiosity  was  get¬ 
ting  the  better  of  her  dignity.  She  rose  quietly,  put 
on  a  large  sun  hat,  and  motioned  Sarah  to  lead  the  way. 

The  same  sounds  of  merriment — only  louder,  as  both 
children  and  adults  began  to  abandon  themselves  more 
to  the  charm  of  their  surroundings — that  Sarah  had 
heard  fell  upon  the  ears  of  mistress  and  maid  long 
before  the  two  reached  the  screen  of  trees,  and  Miss 
Burram’s  breathing  became  labored  from  very  indig¬ 
nation.  She  hastened  her  steps  till  Sarah  could  not 
keep  up  with  her  without  an  occasional  run,  and  she 
burst  upon  the  crowd  with  the  suddenness  of  some  one 
dropped  from  the  sky. 

It  was  indeed  “  a  sight,”  as  Sarah  had  described  it, 
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and  fury  made  Miss  Burram  speechless.  She  could 
only  look  about  her  for  a  moment  like  one  in  a  night¬ 
mare.  To  her  it  was  a  most  hideous  nightmare — the 
gathering  of  that  horde  of  miserable  creatures  on  her 
grounds  ;  as  if  the  reeking  tenement-house  itself  had 
been  transplanted.  From  mouth  to  mouth  ran  in  a 
kind  of  frightened  whisper  : 

“  Miss  Burram  !  ” 

They  had  not  been  told  to  fear  her  coming,  but  her 
appearance  now  was  enough,  and  after  that  breath¬ 
less  announcement  from  one  to  another,  a  grave-like 
silence  fell  upon  everybody.  There  were  more  spec¬ 
tators  of  the  scene  than  even  Miss  Burram  saw  ;  through 
the  unfinished  windows  of  the  new  club-house,  heads 
were  thrust — the  heads  of  some  of  the  members  who 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  leisure  of  a  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  to  inspect  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  to  them 
the  proceedings  on  Miss  Burram’s  grounds  were  most 
novel  and  exciting. 

Rachel  was  like  a  little  figure  turned  to  stone.  Miss 
Burram  recovered  her  voice,  and  pointing  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  road,  she  said  with  such  loud  distinctness 
her  tones  reached  the  spectators  from  the  club-house. 

“  Go,  instantly,  every  one  of  you  i  ” 

Then  something  seemed  to  rise  within  the  child ; 
something  that  seemed  to  be  strangely  distinct  from 
herself,  and  that  impelled  her  to  dart  forward  and  say 
impetuously : 
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“  I  asked  them  here  because  it  was  only  the  land  they 
would  come  to — not  your  house,  not  anything  you  had 
paid  for  being  made,  but  just  the  ground  here  and  the 
air  that  would  do  them  good — they  were  so  poor,  and 
they  had  such  a  miserable  place  to  live  in  in  the  city.” 

Miss  Burram  was  aghast,  and  once  more  well-nigh 
speechless  at  this  awful  audacity;  and  in  a  moment, 
more  imperiously  than  before,  she  repeated  her  com¬ 
mand. 

Some  of  the  less  intelligent  foreign  element  of  the 
crowd  were  for  insisting  upon  their  rights  as  involved 
in  the  invitation  ;  they  had  been  invited  for  the  day, 
and  the  day  had  not  yet  expired,  but  Rendey,  compre¬ 
hending  the  situation,  assumed,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of 
command  of  the  party,  and  with  a  word  here,  an  order 
there,  and  an  air  of  authority  that  no  one  seemed  able 
to  dispute,  he  marshaled  them  towards  the  gate  by 
which  they  had  entered.  Miss  Burram  watched  them 
as  they  Avent,  her  lips  set,  and  her  eyes  flashing,  while 
Rachel  again  seemed  turned  to  stone. 

Sarah,  standing  a  little  in  the  rear  of  her  mistress, 
viewed  all  aa  ith  her  mouth  as  wide  open  as  her  eves 
and  as  she  said  afterward  to  Mrs.  McElvain,  “  Avith 
her  hair  standing  on  end.” 

And  Avhen  all  had  gone,  and  the  dreadful  litter  which 
the  crowd  had  left  was  fully  exposed,  even  Rachel’s 
heart  sank  at  the  thought  of  the  feeling  it  must  give 
Miss  Burram.  Greasy  newspapers,  dilapidated  lunch- 
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baskets,  pieces  of  bread,  bits  of  meat,  ends  of  pickles 
seemed  to  be  everywhere  ;  but  that  lady,  assuming  an 
imperturbability  as  sudden  and  as  great  as  her  anger 
had  been,  turned  without  a  word  or  look  at  Rachel, 
and  went  on  her  way  to  the  house  ;  Sarah  followed  her 
example,  and  Rachel,  utterly  wretched  at  this  ignomini¬ 
ous  failure  of  her  charitable  plan,  and  not  knowing 
what  to  do,  but  having  a  great  misgiving  of  what  Miss 
Burram  might  do,  threw  herself  on  the  grass  and  cried 
miserably. 

Out  on  the  road  the  crowd  that  went  from  Miss 
Burram’s  gates  was  just  in  time  to  meet  the  tardier 
comers  from  the  late  services  of  the  fashionable 
churches,  and  in  time  to  confront  Hardman  returning 
with  Miss  Burram’s  guests. 

«  Bless  my  ribs !  ”  he  said,  almost  letting  the  reins 
fall  in  his  startling  amazement,  “something’s  hap¬ 
pened.” 

And  that  something  had  happened  the  fashionable 
home-going  church  folk  seemed  to  think,  for  most  of 
them  actually  paused  to  look  and  wonder  at  the  pro¬ 
cession.  Nor  were  the  numbers  now  confined  to  Miss 
Burram’s  tenants;  the  juvenile  rabble  of  Renton ville 
had  been  attracted  and  they  followed,  jeering  at  the 
odd  appearance  of  the  crowd,  and  in  some  instances 
provoking  fights  with  the  youngsters  in  the  rear  that 
caused  the  angry  intervention  of  the  older  folk. 

At  the  station,  whither  Rendey  headed  them  with 
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but  one  thought,  to  get  his  fellow  tenants  as  far  from 
their  indignant  landlord  as  possible,  some  of  the  ten¬ 
ants  began  to  protest  against  going  home  so  soon,  and 
to  suggest  an  exploration  of  some  other  picnic  ground 
from  which  they  might  not  be  driven — a  suggestion 
that  the  Rendeys  and  the  flower-girls  felt  they  too 
might  act  upon  only  independently  of  the  others.  Roth 
families  had  always  shrunk  from  the  foreign  boorish¬ 
ness  of  their  tenement-house  associates. 

feo  back  into  the  streets  the  horde  went  again,  ram¬ 
bling  in  groups  into  the  lanes  and  country  roads  be¬ 
yond,  eating  as  they  went  the  remnants  of  their  various 
luncheons,  and  talking  in  a  way  that  could  Rachel 
have  seen  and  heard  she  would  have  felt  her  charitable 
excursion  had  not  entirely  miscarried. 

Hardman  felt  as  if  he  had  a  sudden  fever,  while  Mr. 
Burleigh,  recognizing  from  the  carriage  window  many 
of  the  faces  of  Miss  Burram’s  tenants,  made  a  violent 
exclamation  to  himself. 

Miss  Burram  had  returned  to  her  room  without  a 
word  to  Sarah,  and  that  wonder-stricken  woman  could 
not  get  quickly  enough  to  the  kitchen  to  give  an  account 
to  Mrs.  McElvain. 

Hardman,  when  he  had  delivered  the  guests  at  the 
door  of  the  house,  drove  in  furious  haste  to  the  stable, 
and  thence,  without  waiting  even  to  take  the  horses 
from  the  carriage,  he  hurried  to  the  scene  of  the  picnic ; 
not  that  he  had  much  hope  of  having  the  mysterious 
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termination  of  the  “  excursion  ”  solved  there,  for  he 
supposed  in  such  a  summary  breaking  up  as  it  seemed 
to  be,  Rachel  must  have  been  summoned  to  the  house ; 
nor  did  he  see  her  at  first,  as  with  a  sort  of  distended 
horror  he  beheld  the  condition  of  the  grounds ;  but  his 
eyes  caught  her  at  last,  a  little  sobbing  heap  near  the 
foot  of  one  of  the  trees,  and  he  strode  to  her,  calling 
hoarsely : 

“  Miss  Rachel !  ” 

She  was  on  her  feet  in  an  instant. 

“  Oh,  Jim  !  ”  It  was  all  she  could  say  for  her  sobs ; 
but  in  a  moment  the  relief  of  his  presence  made  itself 
felt,  and  she  told  him  all  as  they  walked  back  to  the 
carriage-house. 

“  And  Sarah  was  there,  you  say,”  he  repeated. 
“  Sarah’s  the  one  who  found  out  and  told.  Well,  I 
don’t  know  as  there’s  anything  to  be  done  about  it  just 
now.  You  say  Miss  Burram  didn’t  notice  you, — prob¬ 
ably  she  won’t  to-day  as  she’s  got  her  company,  and  it’s 
kind  of  her  way  not  to  do  anything  first  off.  W ell,  don’t 
take  it  to  heart  no  more,  Miss,  you  done  it  to  be  kind 
to  the  poor,  and  if  your  intentions  miscarried  it  wasn’t 
your  fault.” 


CHAPTEE  XXII. 


Hardman’s  shrewd  remark  as  to  Miss  Burram’s  wav 
of  not  taking  note  of  an  offense  immediatelj'-  was  true 
in  the  instance  of  Kachel’s  “  excursion.”  Miss  Burrarn 
did  not  speak  of  it  to  her  Charge  during  that  Sunday, 
nor  did  she  let  it  make  any  difference  in  Kachel’s  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  company.  Eachel  dined  with  the  company 
as  usual,  and  after  dinner  she  was  permitted  to  remain 
her  usual  time  in  the  parlor,  her  heart  heavy  and  her 
soul  sick  with  a  kind  of  foreboding  suspense. 

The  pompous  Mr.  Burleigh  was  not  quite  at  his 
wonted  ease ;  he  had  hardly  recovered  from  the  shock 
given  him  by  that  unexpected  sight  of  Miss  Burram’s 
tenants,  and  he  wondered  if  that  lady  knew  of  their 
proximity.  He  could  not  broach  the  subject  unless  to 
hei  piivate  ear,  and  for  that  there  would  be  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  till  the  rest  of  the  company  had  retired. 

To  his  well-nigh  speechless  amazement,  after  Eachel’s 
departure  Miss  Burrarn  said  with  unusual  deliberate¬ 
ness  and  emphasis : 

l£  My  tenants  came  out  here  this  morning  on  an  ex¬ 
cursion  5  they  had  it  for  a  while,  on  my  grounds .” 
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Burleigh  gasped : 

“  I  met  them  going  toward  the  station  as  we  were 
coming  here ;  but  I  don’t  understand — your  grounds — 
were  they  invited  ?  ” 

“  I  believe  they  were,”  answered  Miss  Burram  with 
provoking  slowness. 

Mr.  Toussel  put  in  : 

“  What  an  opportunity  to  give  them  salads.” 

“  An  excellent  one,”  said  Miss  Burram  without  a 
change  in  her  voice,  “  if  only  wTe  had  been  prepared 
for  their  coming.”  And  then  she  changed  the  conver¬ 
sation  to  Burleigh’s  burning  disappointment ;  he  actu¬ 
ally  quivered  to  know  how,  where,  by  whom,  and  when 
Miss  Burram’s  tenants  were  invited,  but  he  knew  the 
lady  too  well  to  attempt  another  question. 

Sarah  had  told  her  wonderful  tale  to  Hardman  not 
without  a  very  strong  feeling  that  he  knew  all  about 
it  since  “  Miss  Bachel  was  in  the  middle  of  ’em,”  as 
she  said,  but  she  thought  it  better  not  to  say  anything 
about  her  private  suspicions,  for  two  reasons:  one, 
that  the  knowledge  of  such  suspicions  might  make 
Hardman  more  disposed  to  censure  her  for  telling  her 
Mistress,  and  the  other,  that  her  suspicions  were  like  a 
reflection  upon  him,  neither  of  which  ends  were  desired 
by  Sarah,  since  she  still  expected  an  answer  to  her 
letter.  Her  curiosity,  however,  to  know  who  and  what 
the  crowd  were  was  at  white  heat,  and  when  Hardman 
simply  listened  without  so  much  as  betraying  in  a 
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single  feature  of  his  face  anything  further  than  that 
he  heard  her,  her  disappointment  was  sickening ;  and 
when  at  the  end  of  her  statement  he  actually  left  the 
kitchen  without  so  much  as  answering,  she  turned 
upon  Mrs.  McElvain  : 

“  If  it  wasn’t  for  the  letter  that  he  hasn’t  the  man¬ 
ners  to  answer,  I’d  give  him  a  piece  of  my  mind,  for 
it’s  my  firm  belief  that  he  knows  all  about  them  dirty 
people  that  were  here  to-day.” 

Hardman  had  not  answered  Sarah  for  the  reason 
that  he  did  not  want  to  enlighten  her,  and  because  he 
felt  the  uselessness  of  any  reproach.  He  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  seek  an  interview  with  Miss  Burram  as  early 
on  the  next  day  as  possible,  but  chance  threw  the  in¬ 
terview  in  his  way  that  same  Sunday  afternoon.  Miss 
Burram  required  his  services  for  an  awning  over  one 
of  the  windows  in  her  private  sitting-room;  it  had 
slipped  its  fastening,  and  finding  when  he  had  finished 
his  work  that  she  was  still  in  the  room,  he  summoned 
sudden  courage  to  ask  her  to  listen  while  he  explained 
the  affair  of  the  morning. 

“  It  was  all  my  fault,”  he  said  simply  ;  “  I  encouraged 
Miss  Rachel,  and  I  planned  it  all,  and  I  got  the  people 
here,  and  all  the  blame  and  the  punishment  ought  to  be 
mine.  And  1  make  bold,  Miss  Burram,  seeing  it’s  all 
my  fault,  to  ask  as  a  favor  that  you  won’t  punish  Miss 
Rachel.” 

Miss  Burram  betrayed  neither  surprise  nor  indigna- 
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tion  ;  she  was  not  surprised  at  Hardman’s  part  in  the 
“  excursion,”  for  in  the  very  moment  of  her  own  dis¬ 
covery  she  was  certain  her  Charge  had  not  and  could 
not  have  acted  without  his  help  ;  but  she  was  somewhat 
surprised  at  his  frank  avowal. 

“Then,  according  to  your  own  showing,”  she  an¬ 
swered  slowly  and  calmly,  “  you  have  aided  my  Charge 
to  this  defiance  of  my  wishes  and  regulations.” 

“  Don’t  put  it  that  way,  Miss  Burram  ;  it  wasn’t  no 
defiance — it  wasn’t  on  them  lines  at  all ;  it  was  on  the 
lines  of  charity  to  the  poor  ;  to  give  them  a  little  of 
the  pure  air  they  can’t  get  in  the  city.” 

He  paused  as  if  somewhat  abashed  at  his  own  bold 
earnestness. 

“  Who  first  thought  of  asking  these  people  out  here 
to  my  grounds?”  she  asked  with  a  slightly  indignant 
emphasis  on  the  “  my  ”. 

Hardman  was  too  honest  to  lie,  though  he  would 
have  given  much  to  be  able  to  say  it  was  he ;  he  an¬ 
swered  at  once : 

“  Miss  Rachel  thought  of  it  first  because  it’s  a  part 
of  her  nature  always  to  think  of  the  poor,  and  no  more 
would  have  come  of  it  if  I  hadn’t  encouraged  her,  and 
planned  it  all  as  I  told  you.” 

“  Well,  Jim,  for  the  future,  Miss  Rachel  and  you 
must  have  no  intercourse ;  her  visits  to  the  carriage- 
house,  or  to  see  you  anywhere,  must  stop.  I  shall  so 
instruct  my  Charge.” 
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“Very  well,  ma’am,”  Jim  replied,  conscious,  despite 
the  sinking  of  his  heart,  of  a  sort  of  relief,  since  he  had 
not  been  dismissed  from  Miss  Burram’s  service  ;  he  had 
almost  expected  that. 

To  Rachel,  Miss  Burram’s  explicit  and  emphatic  in¬ 
structions  regarding  Hardman  were  crushing  ;  that  was 
the  very  worst  punishment  the  child  could  have  re¬ 
ceived.  It  was  like  a  renewal  of  her  separation  from 
Tom,  and  for  hours,  locked  in  her  room,  she  cried  and 
sobbed  in  all  the  abandon  of  childish  despair. 

For  days  gossip  was  again  rife  about  Miss  Burram 
in  Rentonville.  The  members  of  The  Onotomah  Club 
who  had  witnessed  the  scene  on  Miss  Burram’s  grounds 
told  all  about  it,  and  some  of  the  detachments  of  Miss 
Burram’s  wandering  tenants  had  been  met  and  ques¬ 
tioned,  with  the  result  that  all  Rentonville  was  informed 
how  Miss  Burram  owned  the  big  double  tenement-house 
in  the  city  for  which  her  Charge  collected  the  rents, 
and  how  that  same  Charge  had  invited  the  people  to 
have  a  picnic  on  Miss  Burram’s  grounds.  Herrick 
rubbed  his  hands  together  with  immense  satisfaction  ; 
some  of  Miss  Burram’s  mysteries  were  coming  to  light ; 
notably  that  of  the  monthly  jaunt  in  the  carriage  to 
the  city.  In  the  home  of  the  Geddings,  while  the  vari¬ 
ous  accounts  afforded  intense  amusement,  they  also  in¬ 
creased  almost  to  fever  heat  Rose  Gedding’s  interest 
in  and  desire  to  know  Miss  Burram’s  Charge.  Even 
one  of  the  little  local  papers  which  had  only  begun  its 
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existence,  had  nearly  a  column  about  the  event,  and 
in  school,  to  which  Rachel  was  not  driven  any  more, 
Sarah  attending-  her  always,  she  found  herself  an  object 
of  unpleasant  interest  and  notice.  On  one  occasion, 
while  Rachel  waited  at  the  school-gate  for  Sarah,  who 
was  unusually  tardy,  the  Herrick  twins  seemed  pur¬ 
posely  to  linger  also,  and  to  draw  about  them  their 
tardier  classmates ;  in  a  moment  the  object  was  ap¬ 
parent  in  a  copy  of  the  local  paper  being  shown  by 
Mabel  Herrick,  accompanied  by  :  • 

“  Pa  says  that  it’s  awful  to  have  such  goings-on  ;  that 
Miss  Burram’s  Charge  is  enough  to  upset  a  whole 
community  ;  he  says  he’s  going  to  say  something 
about  it  in  his  speech  at  our  reception  the  week  after 
next.” 

All  was  spoken  loud  enough  to  make  Rachel’s  cheeks 
tingle.  But  Mabel  Herrick  had  one  other  listener  of 
whom  she  was  not  aware,  till  she  found  the  paper 
snatched  from  her  hand,  torn  into  bits,  and  herself 
sharply  reprimanded  by  Rose  Gedding,  who  with  her 
inseparable  companion,  Hattie  Fairfax,  passing  through 
the  school-yard  was  attracted  by  the  loud  tones  and 
stole  up  behind  Mabel ;  Mabel’s  companions  were  so 
deeply  absorbed,  not  one  of  them  noticed  the  approach. 

“  You.  tell  your  father,”  went  on  Rose  with  a  kind 
of  passionate  indignation  and  quite  unaware  that  the 
object  she  was  defending  was  listening  to  her,  “  to  mind 
his  own  business ;  not  to  concern  himself  at  all  with 
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Miss  Burram’s  Charge,  whose  nobleness  of  character  he 
isn’t  capable  of  understanding.” 

Mabel  and  most  of  her  companions  were  confounded 
and  dumfounded  as  well ;  they  being  only  little  girls, 
and  Rose  a  tall  young  lady,  and  a  very  angry-looking 
young  lady,  but  Alida  Herrick  had  an  unexpected 
supply  of  spirit : 

“  I  guess  you  forget,”  she  said  saucily,  “  that  my 
father  is  a  school  trustee,  and  you’d  better  be  careful 
what  you  say  about  him.” 

Just  then  Sarah  appeared,  having  heard  as  she  came 
up  the  road  the  whole  of  the  angry  squabble,  and 
Rachel  hastened  away  with  Rose’s  words  ringing  in  her 
ears ;  they  were  the  first  kind  words  she  had  ever 
heard  spoken  of  herself  in  the  school,  and  her  heart,  in 
its  utter  loneliness  and  homesickness,  went  out  to  the 
speaker. 

Sarah  for  a  wonder  made  no  remark  to  Rachel  about 
what  they  had  both  just  heard,  chiefly  because  that 
peculiar  woman  was  wondering  if  it  would  not  be  well 
to  lay  before  her  mistress  all  that  Mabel  Herrick  had 
said  about  her  father ;  Sarah’s  willingness  to  give  news 
to  Herrick  did  not  make  her  sensitive  to  giving  news 
against  him  to  her  mistress. 

Of  course  Sarah  had  heard  all  of  the  recent  gossip, 
even  to  the  piece  in  the  paper,  on  which  she  could  not 
forbear  saying  triumphantly  to  Jim : 

You  see,  Jeme,  it  doesn’t  do  you  much  good  to  be 
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like  an  oyster  all  the  time ;  all  your  secrets  are  out — 
the  whole  of  Rentonville  knows  now  where  you  used 
to  drive  Miss  Burram  the  first  of  every  month,  and 
afterwards  where  you  used  to  drive  Miss  Burram’s 
Charge  to.” 

On  which  Hardman  forgot  his  usual  prudence,  and 
answered  : 

“  Thanks  to  you,  Sarah,  for  it  all ;  if  you  hadn’t  told 
Miss  Burram,  as  you  did,  the  poor  creatures  would  have 
had  their  little  excursion,  and  there  would  have  been 
no  more  about  it.” 

Sarah  turned  upon  him  : 

“  Jeem  Hardman,  I’ll  just  put  it  to  yourself ;  if  you 
came  without  warnin’  on  a  parcel  of  dirty  tramps — and 
dirty  uncivilized  tramps  at  that — on  Miss  Burram’s 
elegant  grounds,  with  Miss  Rachel  in  the  middle  of 
’em, — I  say  without  warnin’, — mightn’t  you,  in  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  moment,  and  you  a  man,  while  I’m  only 
a  poor  lone  orphan  woman,  have  done  the  same 
thing  ?  ” 

The  coachman  felt  constrained  to  answer : 

“  Perhaps  I  might,  Sarah,”  on  which,  in  order  to 
avoid  further  discussion,  he  left  the  kitchen,  and  Sarah 
said  to  herself : 

“  I  nailed  him  there — if  I  could  only  nail  him  so  as 
he’d  give  me  an  answer  to  that  letter.” 

That  speech  of  Sarah’s  to  Hardman  had  only  taken 
place  the  day  before,  and  it  had  somewhat  distracted 
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her  from  her  intention  of  finding  out  whether  her 
mistress  had  seen  the  article  in  the  local  paper.  Now, 
however,  in  the  incident  of  Rose  Gedding  taking  up 
the  cudgels  for  Miss  Burram’s  charge,  Sarah  had  a 
fine  opportunity,  and  she  told  the  whole  story,  even 
to  the  fact  that  some  one  had  the  “  impidence  ”  to  put 
Miss  Burram  in  the  paper.  Miss  Burram  immediately 
sent  Sarah  for  a  copy  of  that  paper.  In  a  half  hour 
Sarah  returned  to  say  with  an  awe-stricken  air,  there 
wasn’t  a  copy  to  be  had  for  “  love  nor  money,”  every 
one  had  been  bought. 

Within  an  hour,  though,  Miss  Burram  was  in  receipt 
of  not  alone  the  local  paper  containing  the  account  of 
the  surreptitious  “  excursion  ”  to  her  grounds,  but  also 
one  of  the  big  city  dailies,  whose  enterprising  reporter 
had  not  only  made  an  article  from  the  Rentonville 
sheet,  but  had  followed  up  the  account  by  a  personal 
investigation  at  the  number  given,  an  interview  with 
the  policeman  who  had  dispersed  the  crowd,  and  talks 
with  some  of  the  tenants  themselves. 

The  narrative,  while  it  lauded  Miss  Burram’s  Charge, 
making  her  out  a  veritable  angel  in  disguise,  was 
exceedingly  ludicrous.  Both  papers  accompanied  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Terry. 

“Surely  now,  Bedilla,”  the  letter  said,  “you  will 
discontinue  what  is  so  prolific  a  source  of  publicity. 
You  must  see  the  folly  of  your  proceeding  with  regard 
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to  Rachel,  and  while  the  foolish  thing  the  child  did  is 
creditable  to  her  heart,  it  ought  to  be  an  effectual 
warning  to  you.  For  her  sake,  cease  to  be  the  owner 
of  that  pest-hole,  or  at  least  let  the  example  of  her 
attempt  to  give  more  of  the  sources  of  health  to  these 
poor  wretches  move  you  to  better  their  condition. 

“  Yours  as  ever, 

“  Terry.” 


Miss  Burram  promptly  wrote  : 

“  My  dear  Terry, — The  prolific  source  of  publicity 
which  you  so  deplore,  is  also  a  very  prolific  source  of 
income  to  me.  Whether  I  need  it,  is  not  your  busi¬ 
ness.  You  have  helped  to  teach  me  that  hard  cold 
dollars,  when  carefully  taken  care  of,  neither  betray 
nor  desert.  As  for  Rachel,  must  I  repeat  that  she  is  my 
Charge — to  do  with  as  I  choose  ?  As  for  example,  or 
warning,  I  take  neither  from  any  one  ;  nor  is  it  my 
business  or  inclination  to  better  the  condition  of  those 
poor  wretches  ! 

“  From  all  of  which  you  will  understand  that  I 
intend  to  continue  the  ownership  of  the  ‘  pest-hole.’ 

“  Yours, 

“  Bedilla.” 

On  the  very  first  day  of  July  Miss  Burram  went 
herself  to  the  city  in  the  carriage  driven  by  Hardman 
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according  to  her  old  wont,  observing  which,  Sarah 
said  to  Mrs.  McElvain  : 

“  Miss  Rachel’s  out  of  a  job,  and  it’s  all  on  account 
of  the  freedom  she  made  with  Miss  Burram’s  dirty 
tenants.” 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


The  closing  reception  of  the  Rentonville  public 
school  was  to  be  held  according  to  its  summer  custom 
on  the  third  day  of  July,  and  as  this  was  always  the 
most  important  reception  of  the  year,  more  expectation 
clustered  about  it. 

The  Herrick  twins  were  each  to  give  recitations,  a 
sort  of  compliment  paid  by  their  teacher  to  Mr.  Her¬ 
rick  on  account  of  his  office,  and  the  twins  accordingly 
felt  a  corresponding  degree  of  importance.  At  home 
this  importance  overawed  their  mother  almost  as 
much  as  their  father’s  did,  though  in  her  weak,  timid 
little  soul  she  could  not  help  feeling  also  something 
like  a  thrill  of  pride  at  being  the  mother  of  such  clever 
daughters ;  and  for  the  first  time  there  sprang  up 
within  her  a  wild  wish  to  be  present  at  the  reception. 
She  was  too  well  drilled  in  her  position  of  drudge  and 
in  obedient  acquiescence  to  the  opinion  of  her  husband 
and  children  that  she  was  quite  unsuited  to  any  place 
except  her  own  home,  to  breathe  her  wish  aloud ;  but 
she  fostered  it  till  it  grew  to  be  a  very  settled,  but  at 
the  same  time  a  very  secret,  determination. 
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Rachel  as  usual  took  no  interest  in  the  proceedings  ; 
the  teacher  would  not  think  for  a  moment  of  giving  her 
any  public  part,  and  the  child,  being  deprived  even  of 
the  consolation  which  Hardman’s  society  afforded, 
had  lost  interest  in  everything  except  the  hope, 
that  amounted  to  an  assured  conviction,  of  Tom’s 
return. 

In  her  utter  loneliness  and  want  of  some  companion¬ 
ship  she  had  gathered  pebbles  from  the  beach  amount¬ 
ing  to  the  number  of  days  which  must  elapse  before 
Tom  came,  and  every  night  she  threw  one  of  the  pebbles 
away,  and  faithfully  counted  the  rest,  as  if  she  did  not 
know  the  remaining  number  so  well  it  seemed  to  be 
written  upon  her  heart. 

Hardman  had  made  up  his  mind  to  attend  the  recep¬ 
tion,  chiefly  because  he  thought  it  might  afford  him  a 
sight  of  Rachel ;  since  Miss  Burram’s  order  he  had 
never  caught  but  the  briefest  glimpse  of  her,  for  with 
her  scrupulous  sense  of  obedience  she  avoided  every 
occasion  that  might  cause  her  to  meet  him.  JSTor  was 
he  less  careful  to  obey  his  mistress’  instructions,  onlv 
as  he  said  to  himself,  “just  to  look  at  the ’child 
wouldn’t  be  holding  intercourse  with  her.”  But  even 
this  hope  and  anticipation  which  he  had  hugged  to 
himself  for  over  a  fortnight  was  taken  from  him,  for 
just  as  he  had  arrayed  himself  in  his  best  clothes  and  was 
about  to  ask  her  permission  to  absent  himself  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  Sarah  came  to  him  with  an  order  to 
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have  the  carriage  ready  in  an  half-hour.  And  to  his 
amazement  after  his  mistress  had  entered  the  carriage, 
she  told  him  to  drive  to  the  public  school. 

The  public  school  was  in  a  flutter  and  excitement 
upon  which  the  scorching  heat  of  the  day  had  little 
effect ;  everybody  seemed  to  be  spasmodically  anxious 
about  something,  and  the  crowd  of  visitors  was  so 
great  that  not  alone  were  the  broad  front  doors  thrown 
open  for  them,  but  even  the  side  entrances  meant  only 
for  the  pupils.  And  everybody  of  any  note  in  Renton- 
ville  seemed  to  be  there,  from  the  members  of  the  Ono- 
tomah  Club  to  Rose  Gedding’s  father  and  Harriet 
Fairfax’s  uncle.  The  two  latter  gentlemen  came  be¬ 
cause  the  daughter  of  one,  and  the  niece  of  the  other, 
were,  with  six  more  young  ladies,  to  receive  diplomas 
entitling  them  to  admission  to  the  high  school  in  an 
adjoining  city. 

The  crowd  was  so  large  that  the  accommodations 
were  much  too  meager;  the  platform  space  being 
taxed  till  there  seemed  to  be  scarcely  breathing-room, 
seeing  which  Russell  resigned  his  prominent  seat  in 
juxtaposition  to  Herrick,  and  he  volunteered  to  do  an 
usher’s  duty  in  the  body  of  the  school. 

In  every  aisle  save  the  broad  one  in  the  center  kept 
entirely  free  for  the  passage  of  the  pupils,  chairs  and 
camp-stools  were  placed ;  and  they  were  occupied  till 
the  lines  of  visitors  extended  to  the  doors,  and  there 
was  no  more  room  except  in  the  center  aisle,  for  the 
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chairs  which  were  still  in  reserve  in  one  of  the  class¬ 
rooms. 

Just  at  this  crowded  time  Miss  Burram’s  carriage 

stopped  in  front  of  the  school  where  the  janitor  was 

on  guard.  He  was  in  parley  with  a  little  woman 

whose  very  old-fashioned  costume  seemed  to  challenge 

© 

attention. 

“  I  tell  y°u,”  be  said  angrily,  “  there’s  no  more  room 
up-stairs ;  it’s  crowded  down  to  the  very  doors,  and 
Mr.  Russell  told  me  I’d  better  not  let  any  more  people 
in  except  some  one  as  was  well  known.” 

But  just  to  stand  at  the  door  and  look  in,”  per¬ 
sisted  the  woman  ;  “  I  won’t  trouble  anybody.” 

“  I  tell  you  no  ;  I’d  be  going  agin  my  orders  !  ”  and 
then,  as  Miss  Burram,  having  descended  from  her  car¬ 
riage  swept  toward  him,  the  janitor,  recognizing  her, 
bowed,  and  made  way  instantly. 

I  m  Mrs.  Plerrick,”  said  the  little  woman  in  a  last 
desperate  attempt  to  be  permitted  to  enter,  just  as 
Miss  Burram  reached  her,  and  the  two  women  looked 
at  each  other.  It  was  the  first  time  either  had  seen 
the  other ;  Mrs.  Herrick  being  perhaps  the  only  person 
in  Rentonville  who  had  never  seen  Miss  Burram. 

“  Are  y°u  the  wife  of  Herrick,  the  school  trustee  ?  ” 
asked  Miss  Burram. 

“I  am,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Then>  you  come  up-stairs  with  me,”  at  which  the 
janitor  could  demur  no  farther ;  instead,  he  volunteered 
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his  services  to  conduct  them  to  the  rear  of  the  assembly 
hall  where  there  would  be  more  chance  of  seats  than 
in  the  front. 

The  rear  of  the  hall  was  filled  with  people  standing, 
waiting  till  the  declamations  should  be  over,  when, 
Russell  said,  seats  would  be  placed  in  the  center  aisle. 
On  the  outskirts  of  this  crowd  Miss  Burram  was  con¬ 
tented  to  stand.  She  was  tall  enough  to  see  over  the 
heads  of  the  crowd,  but  her  companion  could  see  nothing, 
and  the  crowd  itself  was  so  absorbed  in  the  expectation 
of  what  was  to  come,  that  Miss  Burram’s  presence  was 
unheeded  except  by  one  or  two.  If  Mrs.  Herrick  could 
see  nothing,  she  could  hear,  and  the  moment  Mabel’s 
voice  sounded,  clear,  distinct,  and  without  a  tremor  to 
belie  her  over-bold  self-possession,  the  mother’s  pride 
could  contain  itself  no  longer. 

“  That’s  one  of  my  daughters,”  she  said  to  Miss 
Burram,  “  and  the  other’s  going  to  speak  too.” 

All  the  people  in  her  vicinity  heard  her  remark  and 
they  whispered  one  to  another  it  must  be  Mrs.  Her¬ 
rick,  and  it  was  too  bad  she  didn’t  have  a  better  place ; 
and.  then  for  the  first  time,  the  people  seemed  to  realize 
that  Miss  Burram  was  among  them,  and  it  caused  such 
a  stir  that  Russell  hastened  forward  to  learn  the  cause 
of  the  commotion. 

Even  to  his  waggish  soul  it  gave  a  little  shock,  when 
he  beheld  the  haughty,  scornful  woman  whom  he  bad 
much  cause  to  remember,  and  a  good  deal  of  surprise, 
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when  he  was  told  that  the  little  insignificant,  oddly- 
dressed  woman  was  the  Mrs.  Herrick  of  whom  he  had 
heard  such  glowing  eulogies  from  her  husband  •  it 
immediately  set  his  waggish  wits  to  work,  and  when 
Herrick’s  speech  was  under  way,  when  in  bombastic 
English  he  was  lauding  woman  to  the  skies,  depicting 
her  as  wanting  opportunity  alone  to  show  herself 
entirely  the  equal,  and  even  the  superior  of  man,  and 
citing  different  instances  in  which  her  influence  had 
proved  the  inspiration  and  the  very  savior  of  man,  he 
beheld  with  a  horrified  stare  his  own  inferior  wife  in 
company  with  Miss  Burram,  being  escorted  by  Russell 
to  chairs  in  the  very  front  of  the  center  aisle. 

The  contrast  in  the  appearances  of  the  two  women, 
independently  of  the  breathless  amazement  caused  by 
the  very  presence  of  Miss  Burram,  was  enough  to 
attract  the  most  indifferent  attention  ;  the  one,  tall, 
scornfully  erect,  and  fairly  flashing  in  her  rich  dress, 
the  other,  small,  somewhat  stooped,  shrinking,  and 
attired  in  a  costume  that  looked  as  if  it  might  have 
done  duty  fifty  years  before. 

Into  Herrick’s  very  eyes  looked  Miss  Burram,  and 
up  into  his  face  looked  his  wife,  a  glow  of  pride  and 
pleasure,  half  mingled,  however,  with  fear,  coming  into 
her  features  as  she  thought : 

“  I  never  knew  Bilder  had  them  kind  of  thoughts 
about  women.” 

Herrick  gave  a  kind  of  gasping  cough  and  forgot 
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utterly  the  rest  of  his  speech ;  he  was  forced  to  con¬ 
clude  with  the  most  commonplace  of  endings,  and  his 
voice  and  his  manner  were  so  changed,  people  wondered 
what  had  happened  to  him.  Russell  knew,  and  he 
laughed  to  himself,  thinking  it  was  almost  as  good  as 
Hubrey’s  “  creoles,”  and  Miss  Burram  knew,  and  her 
hard  soul  was  conscious  of  a  triumph  ;  Herrick’s  speech 
about  her  Charge  as  hinted  by  his  daughter  was  not 
delivered. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


Hekkick’s  wife  was  no  longer  an  unknown  quantity 
in  Rentonville  ;  those  who  had  discovered  her  identity 
at  the  reception  talked  about  it  to  those  who  had  not 
discovered  it,  and  the  gossips  were  divided  as  to 
whether  her  old-fashioned  dress  was  due  to  the  superior 
mental  qualities  so  lauded  by  her  husband,  or  the  re¬ 
sult  merely  of  that  husband’s  parsimony.  Those  who 
believed  the  latter  supposition  did  not  spare  their 
criticisms  of  the  husband,  and  Russell,  who  was  one  of 
those,  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  inquiring  about 
Mrs.  Herrick  whenever  he  saw  Mr.  Herrick— pro¬ 
longed,  interested  inquiries  that  drove  Herrick  nearly 
frantic  with  secret  rage,  and  a  rage  all  the  greater 
because  of  the  bland  politeness  with  which  he  was 
compelled  to  answer  ;  and  frequently  Russell  managed 
to  get  in  an  allusion  to  the  singular  coincidence  of 
finding  Mrs.  Herrick  and  Miss  Burram  together  in  the 
audience  at  the  reception,  always  ending  with  : 

“Remarkable  women,  both  of  them,  Mr.  Herrick.” 

Mrs.  Herrick  herself  was  made  to  feel  by  both  her 
husband  and  her  daughters,  that  she  had  done  a  dread- 
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ful  and  unpardonable  thing ;  her  husband  said  to  her 
with  scathing  sarcasm : 

“  1  advise  you,  Bessie,  the  next  time  you  appear  in 
public,  to  notify  me  of  the  fact  that  I  may  be  prepared ;  ” 
and  her  daughters  said  between  sobs  and  tears  : 

“  How  could  you,  ma,  go  there  to  disgrace  us — the 
way  you  were  dressed  and  the  way  you  looked,  right 
up  there  in  front  of  the  whole  school !  All  the  girls 
will  be  talking  about  it  when  we  go  back  after  vaca¬ 
tion.” 

The  timid,  weak,  brow-beaten  woman  bore  it  all 
as  she  had  borne  many  other  reproofs,  shedding  a  few 
tears  in  secret,  and  envying  the  happiness  of  other 
women,  who  had  education  enough  to  be  loved  by  their 
husbands,  and  to  be  respected  by  their  children. 

Of  course,  gossip  had  much  to  say  about  Miss  Bur- 
ram’s  presence  at  the  reception,  and  some  of  the  gossips 
suggested  that  it  was  but  a  preliminary  step  to  culti¬ 
vating  Rentonville  society  for  the  sake  of  her  Charge. 
At  least  that  was  what  young  Gedding  told  at  supper 
one  evening  about  a  week  after  the  reception. 

“  I  only  wish  that  were  true,”  answered  his  sister, 
“  and  then  there  might  be  a  chance  of  getting  acquainted 
with  Rachel  Minturn.  I  have  been  wildly  anxious  to 
know  her  since  the  excitement  she  created  by  inviting 
Miss  Burram’s  tenants  out  here.” 

“  That  was  an  extraordinary  proceeding,”  put  in 
Mr.  Gedding  unexpectedly. 
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“  Yes,”  replied  his  son,  “  and  I  forgot  to  tell  you,” 
turning  to  Rose,  “  about  all  the  cleaning  processes 
Miss  Burram  employed  on  the  grounds  where  those 
people  were.  The  workmen  finishing  our  club-house 
have  been  talking  about  it.  She  has  had  the  grass 
entirely  removed,  and  buckets  of  lime  put  at  every  tree, 
and  vessels  of  carbolic  acid  placed  along  the  beach 
and  directly  against  our  boat-house,  till  the  atmosphere 
down  there  makes  one  think  of  several  charity  hos¬ 
pitals.” 

“  I  wonder  whatever  she  did  to  that  poor  child  for 
it  all,”  mused  Rose. 

“  I  don’t  believe  she  could  have  done  much,”  put  in 
Mrs.  Gedding  in  her  placid  way,  “  judging  by  the  way 
Rachel  looked  on  reception  day.  She  marched  with 
her  class  close  by  where  I  was  sitting,  and  she  was 
elegantly  dressed.” 

“  Tliat  doesn’t  tell  anything,”  said  Rose  impatiently. 

“  Miss  Burram  may  have  inflicted,  as  they  say  in  the 
schools,  no  ‘  corporal  punishment,’  she  may  have  done 
nothing  to  tell  outwardly,  but  she  may  have  grieved 
the  child’s  spirit.” 

“Well,  I  should  say  her  spirit  ought  to  be  grieved,” 
put  in  Mr.  Gedding  testily— he  was  still  sore  from  the 
loss  of  Mr.  Burleigh— “  a  good  spanking  would  be  the 
proper  thing;  bringing  down  here  to  a  respectable 
neighborhood  a  parcel  of  dirty  vagabonds  to  leave, 
perhaps,  disease  behind  them.  I  sympathize  with  Miss 
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Burram,  and  I  approve  of  her  cleaning  processes,  and  I 
endorse  any  punishment  she  may  have  given  to  that 
eccentric  Charge  of  hers.” 

“  Why,  father,”  burst  from  Rose  in  grief  and  amaze¬ 
ment,  “  it  was  all  a  work  of  charity — poor  little  Rachel 
did  it  in  the  goodness  of  her  heart.” 

“  Goodness,  bosh  !  ”  said  Mr.  Gedding,  but  with  a 
slight  diminution  of  testiness  in  his  tones  as  if  he  were 
somewhat  ashamed  of  his  former  angry  burst,  “  com¬ 
mon  sense  is  a  good  deal  better  than  such  crazy  charity 
as  that.” 

“  I  was  speaking  to  Mr.  Herrick  to-day,”  put  in  Will, 
anxious  to  divert  his  sister’s  attention  from  their  father, 
“  and  would  you  believe  it,  Rose,  he  did  not  once  quote 
his  wife  ;  I  reallv  felt  lonesome  when  the  interview 
was  ended  ;  I  had  not  heard  a  single  time,  ‘  As  I  said 
to  Mrs.  Herrick,  Bessie,  said  I.’  ” 

Mrsv  Gedding  gave  one  of  her  usual  low,  soft  laughs. 

“  I  shouldn’t  think  he  would  ever  speak  of  her  again 
after  letting  her  appear  at  the  reception  dressed  as  she 
was — nobody  would  dream  she  was  the  mother  of  those 
elegantly  dressed  little  girls.” 

“  X  think,  mother,  she  was  at  the  reception  by  French 
leave — I  feel  confident  her  husband  did  not  know  a 
word  about  it  till  Russell  put  her  and  Miss  Burram  into 
chairs  right  under  his  nose,  and  the  combination  was 
too  much  for  Herrick ;  his  speech  suffered,  as  every¬ 
body  noticed.” 
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“  That  is  so,”  said  Mr.  Gedding,  a  very  perceptible 
softening  in  his  tone  and  manner,  he  not  being  able  to 
withstand  his  daughter’s  sorrowful,  appealing  expres¬ 
sion. 

“  You  do  not  really  mean  to  say,”  put  in  Mrs.  Ged¬ 
ding  again,  but  as  placidly  as  before,  “  that  Mr.  Herrick 
would  not  want  his  wife  to  go  to  the  reception  ?  ” 

“  That  is  just  what  I  do  mean  to  say,”  returned  her 
son.  “  Where  has  she  ever  appeared  before  ?  Where 
has  she  ever  been  seen  with  her  husband  or  children  ? 
She  is  not  like  you,  you  dear  little  mother,  whose  whole 
family  would  like  to  carry  you  with  them  everywhere, 
and  whose  own  and  only  son  expects  to  have  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  taking  you  to  the  first  reception  in  our  new 
club  house  on  the  evening  of  the  tenth  of  August.  The 
tickets  will  be  out  in  a  day  or  two.” 

Oh,  Will !  Is  it  to  be  so  soon  ?  What  a  delightful 
surprise !  ”  exclaimed  Rose,  drowning  her  mother’s  af¬ 
fectionate  protest,  and  forgetting  for  the  moment  all 
her  previous  annoyance. 

“  Who  said  a  word  about  taking  you  ?  ”  asked  her 
brother  in  mock  indignant  surprise.  “  I  am  committed 
to  mother.” 

“  Tllen  Rose  shaH  he  my  charge,”  said  Mr.  Gedding. 
“  1  have  influence  enough  to  get  an  invitation  to  that 
reception,  and  the  look  of  affectionate  gratitude  and 
delight  that  Rose  flashed  across  to  her  father  told  him 
everything  had  been  forgiven. 
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Young  Godding  was  not  the  only  person  who  re¬ 
marked  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Herrick’s  name  from  her 
husband’s  conversation;  it  began  to  be  generally  noted, 
and  the  cause  of  the  omission  begun  to  be  traced  to  Mrs. 
Herrick’s  appearance  at  the  reception,  a  fact  which 
strengthened  the  conviction  of  those  who  believed  her 
to  be  a  somewhat  neglected  wife,  and  many  of  the  com¬ 
ments  reached  her  h  band  ;  they  made  him  more  frigid 
and  imperious  with  Mrs.  Herrick,  'who,  poor  soul,  never 
dared  now  to  show  herself  upon  the  street  except  at 
nightj  and  they  intensified  the  bitterness  of  his  feelings 
towards  Miss  Burram. 

He  had  learned  from  his  wife  how  she  had  come  to 
be  in  Miss  Burram’s  company  at  the  reception,  and  re¬ 
membering  that  ladv’s  treatment  of  himself,  the  last 
time  he  visited  her,  he  took  her  courtesy  to  his  wife  as 
an  additional  affront  to  himself.  His  hatred  of  Miss 
Burram  was  paramount  to  both  his  vanity  and  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  to  have  satisfied  it  he  would  have  given  a  good 
part  of  his  accumulated  gains.  He  was  convinced  that 
there  was  something  in  Miss  Burram’s  history  which 
would  humiliate  her  if  known,  and  he  assured  himself 
that  her  Charge  was  connected  with  that  history ; 
in  his  desire  for  revenge  he  would,  if  he  could,  ferret 
out  Miss  Burram’s  most  private  history  and  lay  it  be¬ 
fore  the  whole  Rentonville  community,  and  he  brooded 
■upon  every  incident  connected  with  that  peculiar  wo¬ 
man  in  order  to  get  some  clue  that  might  tell  him  how 
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to  work.  There  was  only  one  instance  which  seemed 
to  promise  anything — her  startled  and  strange  appear¬ 
ance  when  he,  Herrick,  told  her  about  the  fraud  Kath¬ 
arine  Pearson  had  practised  regarding  her  father’s 
will;  but  that  incident  alone  without  something  to  ex¬ 
plain  it  gave  no  clue.  lie  thought  of  the  peculiar-look¬ 
ing  letter  which  Miss  Burram  in  the  former  postmaster’s 
time  was  accustomed  to  receive  at  intervals,  and  of  let¬ 
ters  sent  by  her,  which  the  same  former  obliging  post¬ 
master  permitted  him  to  see,  addressed  to  “  T.  Terry, 
City  Post-Office,  Box  1001.” 

Owing  to  the  present  postmaster  Pettard’s  caution, 
he  knew  nothing  of  Miss  Burram’s  letters. 

But  Herrick  had  made  a  careful  note  of  the  name  and 
box  office  number  on  the  letters  which  he  had  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  see,  and  that  memorandum  now  suggested  a 
journey  to  the  city  post-office.  There,  at  box  1001,  he 
was  told  that  T.  Terry  no  longer  rented  it,  and  nothing 
was  known  of  him.  Then  Mr.  Herrick  examined  the 
city  directory,  finding  fifteen  Terrys,  any  one  of  five  of 
whom,  he  thought,  might  be  the  Terry  who  had  rela¬ 
tions  with  Miss  Burram,  and  he  went  in  person  to  every 
one  of  the  five  addresses,  only  to  be  told  by  the  several 
Mr.  Terrys  whom  he  saw  that  they  had  no  acquaint¬ 
ances  whatever  in  Bentonville,  and  they  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  anybody  named  Burram.  What  explanation  of 
his  visit  Herrick  would  have  given  had  he  actuallv  met 
the  Terry  he  was  seeking,  he  hardly  knew ;  he  had  given 
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bo  thought  to  that,  all  his  thoughts  being  concentrated 
alone  on  the  effort  to  find  Terry.  Then  he  remembered 
Miss  Burram’s  Sunday  visitor,  Mr.  Burleigh;  he  had 
long  since  learned  his  name  from  Sarah  Sinnott,  and 
also  what  Sarah  had  overheard,  that  he  was  an  attorney. 
To  be  sure,  an  interview  with  Mr.  Burleigh,  even  were 
he  sure  of  finding  that  gentleman,  did  not  seem  to  prom¬ 
ise  much,  judging  from  the  gruff  manner  in  which  Bur¬ 
leigh  had  on  one  occasion  refused  Herrick’s  invitation 
to  drive  him  to  Miss  Burram’s.  But  Herrick  deter¬ 
mined  to  try  it,  and  again  consulting  the  directory,  he 
found  the  business  addresses  of  two  Burleighs,  both 
practising  attorneys. 

The  first  address  led  him  to  a  whole  building  of  law 
offices,  and  further  inquiry  sent  him  into  one,  face  to 
face  with  Rose  Gedding’s  father. 

11  Bless  my  soul !  ”  ejaculated  that  gentleman,  starting 
from  his  chair,  “  Mr.  Herrick !  ” 

Herrick  was  equally  startled;  and  for  the  moment 
visibly  embarrassed ;  but  he  recovered  himself  and  said 
with  his  usual  bland  smile : 

“  Quite  a  surprise,  Mr.  Gedding ;  I  had  no  idea  of 
finding  you  here.  I  am  looking  for  Mr.  Burleigh.” 

Gedding’s  face  fell  a  little. 

“  Mr.  Burleigh  is  not  here,  Mr.  Herrick,  and  I  don’t 
know  anything  about  him.” 

“  The  directory  gave  this  as  his  business  office,”  said 
Herrick  in  a  disappointed  tone. 
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“  Yes,”  replied  Gedding  somewhat  tartly,  “  it  used 
to  be,  but  he’s  gone — I  don’t  know  where.” 

“  Couldn’t  you  even  tell  me  where  he  lives  ?  I  want 
very  much  to  see  him  on  a  matter  of  private  business.” 

“  I  can’t  tell  you  anything  about  him ;  he’s  left  here, 
and  that’s  all ;  hut,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Herrick,  you  can 
get  your  information  from  Miss  Burram.  Mr.  Bur¬ 
leigh  is  at  her  place  every  Sunday.” 

“  So  I  can,  Mr.  Gedding ;  I  really  had  not  thought 
of  that.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you.  Good  day, 
sir,”  and  Herrick  blandly  bowed  himself  out,  feeling 
somehow  as  if  he  were  checkmated,  hut  with  his  usual 
pertinacity  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  discour¬ 
aged. 

He  had  left  home  in  the  early  morning,  and  as  there 
were  still  several  hours  of  the  long  August  day  remain¬ 
ing,  he  turned  his  steps  to  124  Essex  Street,  not  that 
he  had  the  slightest  hope  of  getting  any  information 
from  Miss  Burram’s  tenants,  but  in  order  to  leave  no 
means  untried,  and  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  about  a  house 
that  had  figured  so  prominently  in  the  Rentonville 
local  paper. 

The  tenants  stared  at  him,  wondering  what  this  gen- 
tlemanlv-looking  stranger  wanted,  going  from  room  to 
room.  He  pretended  to  inspect  their  apartments  with 
a  view  to  compelling  their  landlord  to  make  repairs, 
and  under  the  guise  of  this  philanthropy  he  won  many 
of  them  to  talk  freely  of  Miss  Burram,  though  they 
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knew  no  more  of  her  than  that  she  was  a  rich,  hard¬ 
hearted,  exacting  woman  who  put  them  out  on  the  very 
day  that  ended  the  three  days’  grace  which  she  gave 
them  to  make  up  any  deficiency  in  their  rent ;  that  a 
gentleman  named  Burleigh  always  came  for  the  rent  on 
the  last  f  the  three  days,  and  that  he  attended  to  the 
evictions. 

That  unexpected  information  somewhat  repaid  Her¬ 
rick  for  his  trouble — at  least  he  had  learned  something, 
and  he  left  the  close,  foul-smelling  tenement-house  with 
a  glow  of  satisfaction. 

It  was  night  when  he  stepped  from  the  train  at  Ren- 
tonville,  and  the  atmosphere  had  a  moisture  in  it  that 
seemed  to  dim  the  lights  of  the  street  lamps,  while  the 
sky,  barren  of  moon  or  stars,  looked  like  a  pall.  As  he 
turned  into  the  street  which  led  to  his  own  house  he 
heard  the  steps  of  some  one  running  swiftly  behind  him, 
and  in  another  moment  a  woman,  hatless,  and  with  a 
frantic  manner,  rushed  by  him.  Always  on  the  alert  to 
learn  the  cause  of  any  excitement,  Herrick  rushed  after 
her,  and  speedily,  to  his  amazement,  he  found  he  had 
overtaken  Elsie  Lubec. 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Herrick !  ”  she  gasped.  “  It’s  Katharine 
— she  and  I  were  alone  in  the  house,  and  she  got  out; 
1  ran  after  her,  but  she  was  too  quick,  and  she’s  gone 
into  Miss  Burram’s  place.  She  climbed  over  the  gate, 
and  I  left  her  running  up  to  the  house.  I  came  back 
to  get  some  one  to  go  with  me  for  her,  for  I’m  afraid 
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of  what  Miss  Burram  will  do  or  say  with  Katharine  so 
crazy.” 

“  Well,  I’m  not  afraid,”  said  Herrick,  snapping  his 
thin  lips  together,  “  I’ll  go  hack  with  you  and  get 
her.” 

It  was  as  Mrs.  Lubec  had  said ;  her  sister  had,  with 
the  strength  and  agility  which  insanity  sometimes  gives, 
actually  scaled  the  high  wide  gate,  ignoring  the  little 
wicket  further  on  wThich  opened  on  the  footpath,  and 
then  she  fled  along  the  carriage  road,  never  stopping 
till  she  arrived  at  Miss  Burram’s  hall  door. 

It  was  extraordinary  that  any  vagary  of  Katharine 
Pearson  should  lead  her  to  Miss  Burram’s  house,  for  in 
her  sane  days  she  had  felt  for  that  lady  only  the  same 
curious  interest  of  most  Bentonville  folk.  Mow  she 
pounded  on  the  door  with  both  fists,  her  supernatural 
strength  making  the  blows  resound  almost  like  blows 
from  an  iron  instrument,  and  leaving  her  hands  bruised 
and  bloody. 

Sarah  heard  the  noise  from  below,  and  Miss  Burram 
heard  it  from  her  room.  She  came  out  and  down  to  the 
main  hall  more  annoyed  than  surprised.  Sarah  rushed 
up  in  both  fear  and  amazement. 

“  °Pen  door,  Sarah,”  said  her  mistress,  as  the 
woman  hesitated,  and  Sarah  obeyed,  only  to  spring  back 
in  affright.  A  wild,  white-faced  woman  confronted  her ; 
a  woman  without  hat  or  wrap,  and  with  masses  of  jet- 
black  hair  falling  far  below  her  shoulders.  Her  eyes 
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were  as  black  as  her  hair,  and  so  large  they  seemed  to 
dwarf  the  rest  of  her  features;  they  flamed  on  Miss 
Burram  and  Sarah  like  burning  coals. 

“  Take  me  in,”  she  said  piteously,  “  before  they  get 
me,”  and  then,  before  a  motion  could  be  made  to  pre¬ 
vent  her,  she  had  darted  to  Miss  Burram,  shouting 
hoarsely : 

“  Save  me  from  the  vengeance  that  is  pursuing  me ; 
the  vengeance  for  the  wrong  I  did.  I  hid  the  will,  you 
know,  the  right  will,  and  some  one  was  wronged,  and  I 
did  it,  and  my  father’s  face  never  leaves  me — his  dead 
face — for  he  trusted  me,  and  I  betrayed  his  trust — but 
maybe  he  won’t  follow  me  here.” 

Miss  Burram  had  grown  white  as  the  mad  woman  was, 
and.  she  shivered  like  one  with  an  ague.  She  seemed 
trying  to  speak,  but  no  sound  came  forth,  and  Sarah, 
frightened  now  beyond  all  control,  screamed.  Her 
scream  was  heard  by  Herrick  and  Mrs.  Lubec,  just  en¬ 
tering  the  grounds,  and  Herrick,  leaving  his  companion 
to  follow,  bounded  to  the  house. 

Katharine  was  repeating  her  petition,  varying  it  only 
to  beg  Miss  Burram  more  piteously  to  save  her  from 
her  dead  father,  and  Herrick  heard  it  all,  and  he  saw 
Miss  Burram  again  attempt  to  speak,  but  without  suc¬ 
cess,  and  he  said  to  Sarah : 

“  Attend  to  your  mistress ;  there  is  something  the 
matter  with  her.” 

The  expression  of  triumph  in  his  face  and  the  satis- 
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faction  in  his  tones  worked  like  an  electric  shock  upon 
Miss  Burram;  she  recovered  her  voice  instantly. 

“  There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  Sarah’s  mistress, 
Mr.  Herrick.”  Then  she  turned  to  Sarah.  “  Go  for 
Jim;  he  will  be  able  to  remove  this  mad  creature.” 

Mrs.  Lubec  by  this  time  appeared  in  the  doorway, 
breathless  and  trembling. 

“  Oh,  Katharine !  ”  she  gasped,  but  Katharine  sprang 
from  her,  shrinking  and  screaming: 

“  Don’t  come  near  me ;  you  bring  my  dead  father 
with  you,  because  I  wronged  some  one.  Don’t,  don’t !  ” 
as  her  sister  still  persisted,  and  the  mad  woman  fought 
her  off,  and  beat  the  air  with  her  hands.  But  it  was 
evident  her  spasmodic  strength  was  lessening,  and  when 
Herrick  managed  by  a  dexterous  move  to  throw  his  arms 
around  her  she  made  hardly  any  opposition.  By  the 
time  Hardman  arrived  with  Sarah,  she  w^as  sitting  on 
one  of  the  hall  chairs,  with  Herrick  on  one  side  of  her 
and  her  sister  on  the  other,  but  making  no  further  noise 
than  an  occasional  moan. 

Miss  Burram  still  stood  where  she  had  stood  from 
the  first,  but  not  a  tremor  agitated  her  now.  There  was 
also  another  startled  but  silent  spectator  of  the  scene — 
Rachel  on  the  floor  above,  whither  she  had  gone  on  hear¬ 
ing  the  uproar. 

Herrick  turned  to  Miss  Burram : 

“  I  shall  have  to  beg  the  use  of  one  of  your  vehicles 
to  take  this  poor  creature  home.” 
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“  My  man  Hardman  will  attend  to  it,”  Miss  Burram 
replied  in  a  hard,  dry  voice,  and  she  never  moved  from 
her  position,  nor  changed  a  muscle  of  her  face  till  Kath¬ 
arine  Pearson  had  been  placed  in  the  carriage  with  her 
sister,  and  in  which  Herrick  also  took  a  seat. 

Then,  when  Sarah  had  shut  the  hall  door,  Miss  Bur¬ 
ram  ascended  to  her  own  room,  meeting  at  the  head  of 
the  stair,  scared-looking  Rachel. 

“  Have  you  seen  and  heard  all  that  has  just  hap¬ 
pened  ?  ”  she  asked  sharply. 

“  Yes,”  was  the  reply,  and  Miss  Burram  passed  on  to 
her  own  apartment. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


Katharine  Pearson  died  that  night,  and  all  Ren- 
tonville,  before  the  next  twenty-four  hours  had  elapsed, 
had  the  whole  story  of  her  visit  to  Miss  Burram — 
partly  told  by  Sarah,  but  more  adroitly  and  widely  told 
by  Herrick,  who  found  it  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
sowing  the  seed  of  his  own  suspicions  regarding  Miss 
Burram — suspicions  that  were  more  than  confirmed  by 
her  unusual  appearance  of  fear  and  her  loss  of  voice. 

As  for  Miss  Burram,  she  did  not  leave  her  room  on 
the  day  after  Katharine  Pearson’s  startling  visit; 
Sarah  brought  her  meals  to  her,  bringing  also  the  news 
of  Miss  Pearson’s  death.  It  was  received  in  silence, 
and  without  even  a  change  of  countenance.  Sarah  ven¬ 
tured  to  add : 

“  She’s  to  be  buried  to-morrow,  ma’am,”  which  infor¬ 
mation  was  also  received  in  silence.  Sarah  ventured 
again : 

“  I’d  like  to  see  the  funeral,  mem ;  folks  says  as  how 
it’s  to  be  a  big  one,  and  as  it’s  to  be  early  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  mem,  and  as  Mrs.  McElvain  ’ll  be  in  the  house,  I 
can  be  spared.” 
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‘‘  You  can  go,”  was  the  brief  reply,  and  Sarah  went, 
going  with  unabashed  assurance  into  the  very  parlor 
where  the  dead  woman  lay.  The  room  was  full  of 
people,  mostly  Rentonville  folk,  but  Sarah  saw,  almost 
before  she  saw  any  one  else,  Henfick,  seated  beside  the 
flower-covered  casket.  He  was  in  strict  mourning  cos¬ 
tume,  and  his  countenance  was  drawn  into  an  expres¬ 
sion  that  befitted  his  solemn  attire.  Seeing  Sarah,  he 
gravely  made  his  way  to  her,  asking  in  a  sort  of  sepul¬ 
chral  whisper  if  her  mistress  knew  that  Miss  Pearson 
was  dead,  and  how  she  felt  about  it.  And  Sarah  an¬ 
swered  in  a  sort  of  hoarse  whisper  that  her  mistress  did 
know,  and  she,  Sarah,  guessed  her  mistress  was  a  good 
deal  cut  up  about  it,  for  she  hadn’t  left  her  room  since 
the  night  Miss  Pearson  was  there.  Herrick  said 
“  Ah !  ”  in  a  very  prolonged  and  mournful  tone,  and 
then  he  returned  to  his  seat,  quite  conscious  that 
every  eye  in  the  room  had  been  upon  him,  but  at  the 
same  time  quite  assured  that  everybody  knew  how  val¬ 
iant  a  part  he  had  taken  in  removing  Katharine  Pearson 
from  Miss  Burram’s  house. 

Rose  Gedding  and  Harriet  Fairfax,  who,  with  the 
mother  of  the  former,  had  come  as  neighbors  to  attend 
the  funeral,  were  seated  near  enough  to  hear  Herrick’s 
question  and  Sarah’s  answer,  and  Rose  insisted  on  mak¬ 
ing  a  seat  for  Sarah  between  herself  and  Miss  Fairfax, 
in  order  that  she  might  ask  Sarah  a  few  whispered  ques¬ 
tions  on  her  own  account.  Hot  questions  relating  to  the 
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various  accounts  of  the  mad  woman’s  visit  to  Miss  Bur- 
ram.  Rose  was  not  so  much  interested  in  that,  but  to 
learn  something  about  Rachel. 

“  What  does  she  do  with  herself,  Sarah  ?  ”  she  whis¬ 
pered,  “  now  that  it’s  vacation  and  there  is  no  school  to 
occupy  her  mind.” 

And  Sarah  whispered  in  reply: 

“  She’s  out  a  good  deal  on  the  beach ;  and  when  she’s 
not  out,  she  reads.  Miss  Burram’s  got  lots  of  books.” 

“  But  is  she  happy,  Sarah,  with  no  companionship, 
almost  no  one  to  speak  to  ?  I  fancy  Miss  Burram  doesn’t 
say  much  to  her.” 

“  Precious  little  as  I  knows  of,”  whispered  Sarah, 
“  and  she  ain’t  got  Jeem  to  speak  to  like  she  used  to, 
neither.” 

“  Jim  Hardman,  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  he  used  to  he  a  sort  of  constant  companion  of 
hers,  but  since  the  time  she  brought  all  them  dirty  peo¬ 
ple  to  Miss  Burram’s  grounds,  she  don’t  seem  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  him.  I  guess  Miss  Burram  stopped 
the  friendship  then.” 

“  Poor  little  creature !  ”  said  Rose,  but  there  was  no 
time  for  further  conversation,  for  preparations  were  be¬ 
ing  made  to  fasten  the  casket  and  bear  the  body  out. 
Mrs.  Lubec  was  above  stairs,  too  prostrated  even  to  take 
a  last  look  at  her  dead  sister,  and  her  idle,  drinking 
husband,  through  the  watchfulness  of  friends,  had  man¬ 
aged  to  keep  sober  enough  to  present  a  respectable  ap- 
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pearance  at  the  funeral.  He  leaned  on  Herrick’s  arm 
out  to  the  carriage,  and  he  and  Herrick  were  the  first 
and  chief  mourners. 

There  were  groups  of  spectators  on  the  street  who 
were  not  going  to  the  funeral,  and  among  these  there 
were  all  sorts  of  accounts  of  the  dead  woman’s  death. 
Sarah  taking  her  place  among  them,  many  of  whom, 
owing  to  the  influx  of  summer  visitors,  she  did  not  know, 
overheard  that  it  was  Miss  Burram’s  brutal  refusal  to 
lend  her  carriage  to  take  the  insane  woman  home  which 
caused  her  death ;  also,  that  Miss  Burram,  though  earn¬ 
estly  requested  by  the  woman’s  sister  to  let  the  latter 
remain  till  a  physician  could  be  got,  had  angrily  denied 
the  request,  and  that  if  it  were  not  for  Mr.  Herrick’s 
noble  assistance  Miss  Pearson  would  have  died  even 
more  quickly  than  she  had,  from  the  effects  of  Miss 
Burram’s  brutality. 

These  accounts  made  Sarah’s  eyes  nearly  start  from 
her  head,  and  to  do  her  justice,  they  made  her  very  in¬ 
dignant,  but  before  she  could  make  up  her  mind  to  thrust 
her  voice  in  denial  in  the  face  of  these  strangers,  the 
funeral  cortege  had  begun  to  move,  and  the  crowd  of 
gossipers  to  disperse. 

Sarah  laid  everything  before  her  mistress^  even  to 
the  prominent  part  taken  by  Herrick  in  the  funeral, 
and  Miss  Burram  listened  to  it  all,  but  said  not  one 
word  in  reply. 

Rose  Gedding  was  full  of  the  events  of  the  day  that 
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evening  at  supper.  Her  father  listened,  interested  and 
amused  in  turn,  till  Herrick  was  spoken  of. 

“  By  the  way,”  he  said,  “  Herrick  gave  me  a  surprise, 
the  day  before  yesterday,  by  calling  at  our  office.” 

“  Calling  at  your  office  ?  ”  repeated  Rose  and  Will 
together. 

“  Yes,  and  for  what  do  you  suppose  ?  To  find  Mr. 
Burleigh.” 

“  Miss  Burram’s  Mr.  Burleigh  ?  ”  asked  Rose  breath¬ 
lessly. 

“  The  very  same  ” 

This  is  news,”  said  Will.  “  Why  in  the  world  didn’t 
you  tell  us  before,  father  ?  ” 

“  Because  I  hate  this  eternal  old  woman’s  gossip,” 
returned  Mr.  Gedding,  half  angry  with  himself  that  he 
had  been  betrayed,  as  it  were,  into  telling  of  Herrick’s 
visit  at  all.  “  And  now  I  suppose,”  he  went  on,  “  I  shall 
be  pestered  with  questions ;  to  forestall  such  a  calamity, 
I’ll  answer  you  both  in  advance.  Mr.  Herrick  got  Mr. 
Burleigh’s  business  address  from  the  directory,  which, 
as  the  new  directory  is  not  out  yet,  gave  our  office  ad¬ 
dress.  He  seemed  as  surprised  to  meet  me  as  I  was  to 
meet  him,  and  then  he  told  me  he  wanted  to  see  Mr. 
Burleigh,  or  to  get  his  home  address,  and  when  I  sug¬ 
gested  his  getting  the  information  from  Miss  Burram, 
as  Mr.  Burleigh  was  at  her  place  every  Sunday,  he 
thanked  me  and  said  he  hadn’t  thought  of  that. 

“  How  you  have  everything  I  know,  and  don’t  either 
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of  you  put  another  question  to  me/’  and  Gedding  leaned 
back  in  his  chair  with  a  very  audible  sigh  of  relief. 

“  Ho,  father/’  said  his  son,  “  I  do  not  think  we  need 
to  ask  another  question,  you  have  stated  the  case  with 
such  beautiful  explicitness,  but  I  cannot  help  feeling 
pretty  certain  that  Herrick  is  up  to  something  per¬ 
taining  to  Miss  Burram.  It  has  been  remarked  that  he 
has  not  her  patronage  any  longer,  and  Mr.  Herricks 
knows  as  well  as  you,  father,  that  Mr.  Burleigh  visits 
Miss  Burram  every  wTeek.  He  didn’t  want  to  ask  her, 
because  it  would  not  be  well  for  his  object  to  have  her 
know  that  he  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Burleigh.” 

u  Why,  what  object  can  he  have?  ”  asked  Rose. 

“  Only  the  Lord  and  Mr.  Herrick  know,”  answered 
her  brother. 

u  I  have  a  srood  mind  to  tell  Sarah  Sinnott,  and  let 
her  tell  Miss  Burram.” 

"  I  wouldn’t  advise  you  to  say  anything,  daughter, 
that  would  cause  you  to  be  mixed  up  with  Miss  Bur- 
ram’s  affairs,”  said  placid  Mrs.  Gedding. 

Rose  did  not  answer ;  she  intended  to  talk  the  matter 
over  with  her  friend,  Harriet,  before  she  committed  her¬ 
self  to  any  statement  in  the  bosom  of  her  family. 


I 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

It  was  the  night  of  the  reception  of  the  Onotomah 
Club — a  sultry,  murky  night,  hardly  stirred  by  the 
wonted  breeze  from  the  ocean,  and  a  fog  was  creeping 
up. 

Rachel,  in  her  room  waiting  for  Sarah’s  nightly  visit, 
had  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  flash  light.  It  was  the  only  ob¬ 
ject  at  all  visible  in  the  growing  fog,  and  with  her  im¬ 
aginative  mind  she  had  come  to  regard  it  as  a  sort  of 
beacon  for  Tom.  Tom’s  ship  might,  in  the  interval 
which  must  yet  pass  before  he  could  come  to  her,  be 
somewhere  where  the  rays  of  that  flash  light  could  reach 

it,  and  the  sound  of  the  water  splashing  on  the  beach _ 

a  sound  that  she  had  grown  to  love,  as  she  loved  every¬ 
thing  connected  with  the  sea  because  of  the  relation  that 
the  sea  bore  to  Tom — 9eemed  to  her  to-night  to  have  a 
varying  sound,  like  the  tones  of  different  voices,  and  she 
became  so  absorbed  in  listening  that  she  did  not  hear 
Sarah’s  knock,  nor,  when  the  knock  was  not  responded 
to,  Sarah’s  entrance. 

“  1  hoPe  1  did  not  keep  .you  waiting,  Miss;  but  I  was 
getting  ready  to  go  over  to  Mrs.  Gedding’s.  The  whole 

family  is  going  to  the  reception  to-night  in  the  new 
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club-house  out  here,  and  Mrs.  Gedding’s  cook  is  going  to 
have  a  few  friends.  Mrs.  Gedding  said  she  might,  and 
Miss  Burram  said  so  long  as  Mrs.  McElvain ’d  stay  here 
all  night,  I  could  go.  You  see  I  ain’t  coming  home  till 
it’s  late.  Jeem  got  an  invitation,  too,  but  he’s  that  biased 
he  wouldn’t  accept  it.  He  said,  though,  that  he’d  come 
after  me  about  twelve  o’clock,  and  I  take  it  that  it’s 
all  along  o’  the  letter  you  wrote  for  me,  Miss,  and  that 
he  hasn’t  answered ;  but  I’m  in  hopes  he’ll  answer  it 
yet.  People  as  are  made  on  the  bias  can’t  be  expected 
to  do  things  on  the  straight.” 

Rachel  made  no  reply,  but  she  was  looking  at  Sarah 
with  a  good  deal  of  curiosity,  for  that  solemn-looking 
woman  was  certainly  arrayed  in  very  bright  attire ;  her 
dress  was  of  muslin,  the  pattern,  moss  rosebuds  on  a 
very  white  ground,  and  the  neck  and  sleeves  adorned 
with  huge  frills  of  white  lace.  Her  scanty  hair  was 
twisted  into  a  knot  at  the  extreme  top  of  her  head  with 
what  at  first  sight  looked  like  a  skewer  of  wood  thrust 
through  it,  but  which  closer  inspection  proved  to  be  a 
hairpin  made  of  bone,  and  on  her  high,  narrow  forehead 
rested  just  three  very  little  corkscrew  curls.  She  had 
waited  purposely  that  she  might  show  berself  thus 
dressed  to  Rachel,  and  when  Rachel  observed  her  only 
in  silence,  she  asked: 

“  How  do  I  look,  Miss  ?  ” 

“  I  think  you  look  queer,”  was  the  frank  answer. 
“  I  don’t  like  your  dress,  and  your  hair  looks  funny.” 
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“  Not  like  my  dress  ?  ”  repeated  Sarah,  dismayed. 
“  Why,  Jeem  said  it  was  a  dress  to  take  the  sight  out 
of  a  man’s  eyes.  And  I  got  my  hair  dressed  on  pur¬ 
pose.  And  Mrs.  McElvain  said  she  wouldn’t  know  me 
if  she  met  me  out.” 

Rachel  smiled,  and  just  then  there  was  home  through 
the  open  window  the  strains  of  the  band  performing  at 
the  reception. 

“  It’s  begun,”  said  Sarah,  solemnly,  “  and  I’ll  be  go¬ 
ing  as  soon  as  you’re  in  bed,  Miss  Rachel.” 

“  I’m  not  going  to  bed,”  was  the  reply.  “  I’m  not 
sleepy,  and  I  want  to  sit  here  and  listen  to  the  music. 
I’ll  put  the  lamp  outside  the  door  when  I  do  go  to  bed, 
and  you  can  attend  to  it  when  you  come  back.” 

Sarah,  glad  to  be  spared  any  delay,  hastened  away. 

What  exquisite,  soul-stirring  strains  they  were  that 
floated  to  Rachel’s  ears.  They  caused  her  to  tingle  in 
every  nerve,  and  they  set  her  pulses  madly  bounding. 
She  wanted  to  go  out,  down  to  the  beach,  so  as  to  hear 
more  perfectly,  and  she  started  impulsively  from  her 
chair.  Then  she  hesitated.  She  had  never  gone  out  of 
the  house  at  night,  and  it  was  now  nine  o’clock,  the  hour 
at  which  she  was  expected  to  go  to  bed.  In  this  case  it 
certainly  would  be  disobedient  to  go  out ;  her  conscience 
told  her  that  clearly,  and  yet,  as  the  music  grew  more 
ravishing,  she  felt  she  must  go. 

She  had  not  seen  Miss  Burram  since  the  visit  of  the 
jnad  woman  three  nights  before,  that  lady  having  taken 
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all  her  meals  since  then  in  her  private  apartments, 
though  she  was  not  sick,  Sarah  said,  and  Rachel  pro¬ 
tested  to  herself  at  the  thought  which  came,  urging  her 
to  ask  Miss  Burram’s  permission. 

She  put  her  head  far  out  of  the  window  to  satisfy  her 
longing  for  the  music,  but  it  would  not  do.  Something 
seemed  to  be  calling  her  to  the  beach,  and  in  a  kind  of 
impulsive  desperation  she  darted  from  the  room  and 
down  to  Miss  Burram’s  door. 

That  lady  opened  to  Rachel’s  knock,  and  the  child  s 
courage  faltered  when  she  looked  up  into  the  white,  set 
face  that  met  her  own.  Miss  Burram  silently  waited  to 
know  what  her  Charge  wanted. 

The  Charge  at  length  managed  to  say,  but  in  a  kind 
of  frightened  whisper,  for  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  Miss 
Burram’s  face  looked  just  like  the  face  of  the  mad  wo¬ 
man  Rachel  had  seen  distinctly  three  nights  before: 

t(  There  is  music  in  the  new  club-house ;  may  I  go 

down  to  the  beach  to  listen  to  it  ? 

An  unexpected  u  yes  ”  was  the  response,  and  Rachel 
found  the  door  abruptly  closed  upon  her. 

She  hounded  up  the  stair  for  a  hat  and  a  wrap  to 
throw  over  her  white  dress,  forgetting  her  strange  awe 
of  Miss  Burram  in  her  anticipated  pleasure,  and  in  a 
few  moments  she  was  running  along  the  beach,  down  to 
the  stone  bulwark  which  marked  the  limit  of  Miss  Bur¬ 
ram’s  “  riparian  rights.” 

She  seated  herself  on  the  sand  with  her  chin  resting 
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on  her  knees,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  flash  light.  The 
dancing  had  begun;  she  could  hear  the  tripping  feet 
above  her,  and  the  lively  strains  of  the  band  made  her 
sway  her  body  to  and  fro  in  a  sort  of  involuntary  time¬ 
keeping.  When  the  music  ceased,  she  fancied  she  heard 
steps  in  her  vicinity — soft,  stealthy  steps — and  she 
started  up  in  affright  and  looked  about  her. 

Even  if  it  were  a  bright  night  a  person  might  easily 
conceal  himself  behind  one  of  the  trees,  but  as  it  was, 
she  could  not  even  see  the  trees  themselves,  and  she 
crouched  down  again,  her  heart  beating  wildly,  and  won¬ 
dering  if  she  ought  not  to  return  to  the  house,  but  laugh¬ 
ter  and  merry  voices  floated  to  her  from  the  open  prome¬ 
nade  above,  and  in  a  moment  she  recognized  the  voice 
of  the  young  lady  who  had  defended  her  against  the 
Herrick  twins. 

‘  What  a  grand  old  place  Miss  Burram’s  is,”  said  the 
voice,  and  it  seemed  to  be  directly  over  Rachel,  as  if 
the  speaker  might  be  leaning  on  the  railing  which  sup¬ 
ported  the  lattice  wTork  that  partially  inclosed  the  sides 
of  the  promenade,  and  looking  down  where  Rachel  sat, 
“  and  what  a  magnificent  place  for  social  entertain¬ 
ments.  I  don’t  wonder  that  it  came  to  little  Rachel 
Minturn  to  ask  Miss  Burram’s  poor  tenants  out  here.” 

“  The  wonder  is,”  said  a  masculine  voice,  “  that  the 
thought  did  come  to  her ;  she  must  be  a  remarkable  child 
to  exercise  such  humanity.” 

“  She  could  hardly  have  relations  with  Miss  Burram 
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and  not  be  remarkable  in  some  way,”  said  another  mas¬ 
culine  voice,  but  evidently  much  younger  than  the  one 
that  bad  spoken  before. 

“  Has  anybody  found  out  whether  she  is  related  to 
Miss  Burram  ?  ”  asked  a  feminine  voice  that  was  not 
Miss  Gedding’s. 

“  Mo,  nobody  has  found  out;  but  a  good  many  people 
suspect,  and  one  who  holds  the  strongest  suspicions  is 
Herrick.  Yesterday,  at  the  meeting  in  the  town  hall 
for  the  consideration  of  reduced  taxes,  Herrick  went 
out  of  his  way  to  make  a  speech  about  some  people  who 
were  of  no  good  to  any  community,  and  whose  lives 
would  not  bear  inspection.” 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Fairfax,  did  Mr.  Herrick  say  such  dread¬ 
ful  things  ?  ” 

“  So  it  is  reported,  Miss  Gedding,  by  those  who  act¬ 
ually  heard  him,  but  I  am  happy  to  say  report  has  it 
also  that  Mr.  Herrick  received  an  unexpected  rebuff 
from  Mr.  Motner.” 

“  Mr.  Motner !  ”  exclaimed  a  chorus  of  voices. 

“  Yes,  Mr.  Motner;  he  most  unexpectedly  was  present 
at  that  meeting,  and  actual  report  has  it  that  Mr.  Mot- 
ner  politely,  but  vigorously  denounced  Herrick  for  his 
mean  and  covert  attack  upon  people  whom  he  seemed  to 
fear  to  name,  and  Mr.  Motner  actually  challenged  him 
to  prove  the  truth  of  his  innuendoes.” 

“  What  did  Herrick  say  ?  ”  was  the  breathless  ques¬ 
tion. 
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H  Why,  lie  said  just  as  coolly  as  he  had  spoken  before, 
that  if  other  people  had  observed  as  closely  as  he  had 
done  and  if  they  were  as  jealously  careful  to  preserve 
the  high  moral  tone  of  Rentonville,  especially  the  young 
people  of  Rentonville,  that  they  would  feel  as  he  did 
about  the  matter  and  speak  as  openly;  and  as  for  pro¬ 
ducing  proofs  of  his  innuendoes,  he  would  do  that  when 
the  proper  time  came.” 

“  The  young  people  of  Rentonville !  ”  repeated  Miss 
Gedding  scornfully.  “  He  meant  that  for  Miss  Bur- 
ram’s  Charge;  poor  little  creature!  How  she  has  to 
suffer.” 

“  It  is  a  pity,”  resumed  the  voice  that  had  given  so 
much  information,  “  that  Miss  Burram  does  not,  for 
the  sake  of  her  Charge,  give  a  little  of  the  history  of 
that  Charge.  In  a  community  like  this,  and  especially 
with  such  sneaking  inquisitors  as  Herrick,  people  will 
talk  and  talk  unfavorably.” 

“  I  don’t  agree  with  you,  uncle,  Miss  Burram’s  bus¬ 
iness  is  nobody’s  business — and  if  she  chooses  not  to 
make  public  the  history  of  her  Charge,  what  concern 
should  it  be  of  anybody’s — maybe  her  Charge  is  a  poor 
charge — some  child  that  Miss  Burram  may  have  taken 
from  poverty,  and  certainly,  no  matter  what  Miss  Bur¬ 
ram’s  hard-heartedness  may  be  in  other  ways,  she  gives 
a  lovely  home  and  excellent  care  to  her  Charge.” 

“  Your  argument  has  won,  Hattie,”  was  the  reply, 
and  the  music  began  again;  but  Rachel  no  longer  had 
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the  same  pleasure  in  the  strains.  The  conversation  she 
had  just  heard,  saddened  and  perplexed  her.  Why 
should  people  talk  so  of  Miss  Burram,  and  why  should 
they  be  so  concerned  about  her  Charge  ?  Could  it  be 
that  Miss  Burram  had  taken  her  just  because  she  was 
poor,  rather  than  as  Tom  and  Mr.  Terry  had  told  her, 
because  Miss  Burram  knew  about  her  ?  Oh,  if  Tom 
were  only  back ;  she  had  so  many  burning  questions  to 
ask  him,  and  then  she  drew  herself  up  and  went  back 
to  the  house,  forgetting  in  the  many  strange,  puzzling 
thoughts  that  crowded  upon  her,  her  former  fear  of 
fancied  footsteps. 

The  fog  seemed  to  clear  as  she  went,  and  the  stars 
were  beginning  to  come  out ;  had  she  looked  behind  her 
she  might  have  seen  in  the  distance  a  figure  slowly  fol¬ 
lowing;  it  took  the  same  path  that  Rachel  did,  and  it 
seemed  anxious  to  keep  the  child  in  sight,  for  it  kept  on 
till  the  door  of  the  house  shut  Rachel  from  view.  Then 
the  figure  turned  back  to  the  beach,  walking  rapidly  till 
it  came  to  a  very  secluded  part ;  there,  frantically  throw¬ 
ing  aside  the  long,  dark  cloak  which  had  completely 
covered  her,  Miss  Burram  paced  up  and  down — the 
stiffening  breeze  seemed  all  too  light  to  cool  her  fever, 
and  once  she  cried  aloud : 

“Oh,  God!” 

The  moon  had  risen  in  full  splendor  making  every 
object  on  and  around  the  bay  distinctly  visible — a  sail¬ 
ing  vessel  with  its  white  sheets  all  spread,  was  scud- 
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ding  before  the  now  rapidly  increasing  wind,  just  on 
the  edge  of  the  hay,  and  it  seemed  to  have  an  attraction 
for  the  solitary  woman  on  the  beach.  She  stopped  her 
walk  to  watch  it,  and  even  when  it  had  disappeared  she 
did  not  move  for  a  moment;  then  she  turned  shortly, 
and  murmured  to  herself : 

“  So  they  went — all  of  them — all  and  no  one  alive 
knows  that.  Why  do  I  fear,  or  care  at  this  late  day  ? 
And  as  for  remorse — have  they  not  plucked  my  .heart 
out  long  since?  Pshaw!  this  is  a  child’s  folly.” 

She  stopped  short,  looked  about  her  and  then  retraced 
her  steps  to  the  side  entrance  by  which  she  had  let  her¬ 
self  out.  J ust  as  she  had  turned  a  corner  of  the  house 
and  was  still  in  the  shadow  made  by  a  projecting  eave, 
she  heard  voices  from  the  opposite  direction;  voices 
growing  more  distinct  each  moment,  and  which  she 
speedily  recognized  as  those  of  Hardman  and  Sarah. 

Hot  wishing  to  be  seen  by  either,  Miss  Burram 
wedged  herself  closely  against  the  wall  and  waited  for 
them  to  pass;  she  felt  comparatively  secure  as  the  door 
by  which  they  would  enter  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house,  and  the  path  to  it  would  not  take  them  directly 
by  her;  but  instead  of  going  on,  they  paused,  Sarah 
saying : 

“  Wait  a  moment,  Jeem;  I’d  like  to  speak  to  you.” 

And  ain’t  you  been  speaking  to  me  ever  since  we 
left  Mrs.  Gedding’s  ?  ”  was  Jim’s  somewhat  surprised. 


answer. 
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“  No,  Jeem;  not  in  the  perticler  manner  I  want  to 
speak  to  you  now.” 

There  was  no  response,  though  Sarah  evidently 
waited  for  one. 

“  Jeem,”  when  at  length  it  seemed  certain  “  Jeem  ” 
was  not  going  to  say  anything. 

“  Well,  Sarah?” 

“  You  got  a  letter,  once.” 

“  I  did.” 

“  And  what  did  you  think  of  that  letter,  Jeem?  ” 

“  I  thought  it  was  an  expression  of  a  woman’s  feel¬ 
ings,”  answered  Hardman  very  solemnly. 

“  And  so  it  was,  Jeem ;  and  the  woman  that  expressed 
them  feelin’s  then,  Jeem,  hasn’t  had  no  different  feelin’s 
since.” 

Hardman  felt  cornered ;  and  in  his  utter  uncertainty 
of  how  to  say  what  he  wanted  Sarah  to  know,  he  only 
answered : 

“  It’s  very  creditable  to  you,  Sarah.” 

Than  which  no  other  speech  could  have  emboldened 
the  said  Sarah  to  frankly  unbosom  herself.  To  Hard¬ 
man’s  dismay  she  caught  his  hand  in  both  of  her  own 
and  began  so  volubly  and  rapidly  it  seemed  impossible 
to  stop,  or  even  to  interrupt  her. 

“  Jeem  Hardman,  I  always  said  you  was  a  man  as 
had  a  good  heart  for  lone  females,  only  you  had  to  take 
a  bias  way  of  showing  it.  When  you  took  me  out  boat¬ 
ing  I  felt  it,  and  to-night  when  you  said  you’d  bring  me 
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home,  I  was  sure  of  it;  and  this  lone  orphan  female, 
Jeem,  has  always  had  a  good  heart  for  you.  In  your 
loneliness,  Jeem,  I  pitied  you,  and  if  I  could  have  made 
a  couple  of  you,  Jeem,  I’d  have  done  so,  especially 
since  you  and  Miss  Rachel’s  been  apart — I’ve  seen  her 
go  out  of  her  way  so  she  wouldn’t  meet  you,  and  I’ve 
seen  you  take  another  path  when  you  thought  she  might 
be  coming — and  though  you  nor  she  never  told  me,  I 
know  it’s  not  your  doings,  nor  Miss  Rachel’s  doings, 
but  Miss  Burram’s.  And  I’nf  willin’  to  make  a  couple 
of  you  whenever  you  say.” 

Hardman  had  managed  to  nerve  himself. 

“  I’m  thankful  to  you,  Sarah,  for  all  you’ve  just 
said,  very  thankful,  but  I’m  not  in  the  coupling  line.” 

Sarah,  neither  rebuffed,  nor  discouraged,  only  re¬ 
plied  : 

“  Very  well,  Jeem;  but  you  can’t  tell  when  you  may 
be,  and  always  look  upon  me  as  a  true  friend  that’ll 
be  willin’  any  moment  to  serve  you  in  the  way  I  men¬ 
tioned.” 

They  passed  on,  and  Miss  Burram  came  out  of  her 
hiding-place  and  passed  on  also. 

Sarah  was  in  no  mood  for  repose ;  she  had  too  many 
things  to  tell  Mrs.  McElvain  who  had  kindly  remained 
up,  the  chief  of  which  was  her  conversation  with 
Hardman. 

“  I’m  satisfied  now  that  I  know  what  he  thinks  of  the 
letter — sure  he  put  it  elegant ;  now,  didn’t  he,  Mrs.  Me- 
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Elvain?  ‘  The  expression  of  a  woman’s  feelins’ — wasn’t 
that  like  book  readin’  ? — and  now  that  he  knows  mj 
feelins  I’ll  let  time  do  the  rest — no  mortal  man  can  he 
all  his  life  unwillin’  when  there’s  a  woman  before  him 
showin’  him  what  she’s  willin’  to  do  for  him.” 

Mrs.  McElvain  replied : 

“  There’s  a  deal  of  truth  in  that,  Sarah — sure  con¬ 
stant  dropping  wears  a  stone,  and  they  do  say  there’s 
no  man  living  that  can’t  be  won  when  a  woman  makes 
up  her  mind  to  do  it.” 

Hardman  in  his  room  in  the  carriage-house  was 
taking  out  of  the  trousers’  pocket  where  for  so  many 
months  it  had  lain,  Sarah’s  letter. 

“  It’s  answered  now,”  he  said  to  himself,  and  with  a 
great  sigh  of  relief  he  tore  it  up  and  put  it  with  other 
debris  to  be  burned. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


Rachei/s  life  was  a  very  strange  life  for  a  little 
girl  just  entered  her  twelfth  year ;  all  the  stranger  that 
it  was  vacation  and  she  had  not  even  the  variety  or 
interest  afforded  by  school;  she  was  left  to  herself  en¬ 
tirely,  except  on  Sunday  evenings  when  she  met  the 
company  as  usual  in  the  parlor  and  listened  for  a 
couple  of  hours  to  Burleigh’s  pompous  conversation, 
or  young  Toussel’s  inane  talk— his  mother  seldom  said 
anything  except  to  reply  laconically  when  she  was 
actually  addressed.  Being  deprived  of  her  one  great 
comfort  and  diversion,  Hardman’s  occasional  society, 
Rachel  found  occupation  alone  in  reading. 

Even  out  on  the  beach  she  was  hardly  ever  without 
a  hook.  The  hooks  that  she  read  were  a  startling  med¬ 
ley,  comprising  religion,  philosophy,  political  economy, 
and  the  disccveries  of  science ;  there  was  never  a  novel 
in  her  collection,  Miss  Burram’s  library  being  innocent 
of  any  work  of  fiction;  and  much  that  Rachel  read 
she  could  not  understand ;  frequently  she  had  to  consult 
the  dictionary  for  the  simple  meanings  of  words,  but 
for  all  that  it  was  astonishing  how  much  she  did  corn- 
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prehend,  and  how  large  and  new  a  world  the  books 
opened  to  her.  One,  a  life  of  some  seraphic  saint,  par¬ 
ticularly  fascinated  her,  and  almost  unconsciously  it 
was  exerting  an  influence  upon  her  own  character;  it 
was  softening  the  bitterness  she  had  felt  for  Miss  Bur- 
ram  since  the  latter’s  order  regarding  Hardman,  and  it 
was  putting  a  gentleness  into  her  tones  that  made  Sarah 
remark  more  than  once  to  Mrs.  McElvain  about  the 
change  there  seemed  to  be  coming  over  Miss  Rachel. 

Miss  Burram  knew  that  her  Charge  read  a  great 
deal ;  she  passed  her  sometimes  on  the  beach,  and  the 
child  was  so  absorbed  in  her  hook  or  books — she  fre¬ 
quently  had  more  than  one — that  she  was  not  even 
conscious  of  the  shadow  made  by  Miss  Burram’s  form 
in  passing,  and  Miss  Burram  knew  too  just  what  the 
books  were,  that  her  Charge  read,  and  while  she  doubted 
Rachel’s  comprehension  of  them,  she  smiled  grimly  as 
she  contemplated  their  effect.  She  also  had  read  them 
in  a  youth  that  was  hut  little  older  than  Rachel’s. 

One  afternoon  that  she  came  upon  the  child  actually 
prone  upon  the  beach,  her  face  resting  on  her  hands 
which  were  supported  by  her  elbows  that  in  turn  were 
resting  upon  the  open  pages  of  a  big  book.  Miss  Burram 
paused;  Rachel  as  usual  did  not  see  her. 

“  What  are  you  reading  ?  ” 

The  child  looked  up  almost  as  if  she  had  been  startled 
from  a  dream,  and  then  seeing  who  the  speaker  was, 
she  sprang  to  her  feet. 
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Miss  Burram  saw  the  title  then  across  the  page,  and 
she  knew  it  was  an  ancient  work  hearing  much  upon 
the  modern  topic  of  the  land  question.  Her  lip  curled 
a  little. 

“  Such  hooks  are  the  works  of  fools,”  she  said. 

Rachel  hesitated  a  moment,  then  her  sense  of  honesty 
compelled  her  to  answer,  but  with  a  surprising  gentle¬ 
ness  : 

“  It  doesn’t  seem  so — for  everything  I  have  read  so 
far  is  just  like  what  it  ought  to  be.  Didn’t  God  mean 
that  everybody  should  have  a  chance  to  live  in  the 
world  ?  ” 

“  You  do  not  know  what  you  are  talking  about,”  said 
Miss  Burram  with  unwonted  heat,  then  she  added  in 
her  customary  cold  voice : 

“  I  am  going  for  a  row ;  you  can  come  with  me ;  take 
your  books  back  to  the  house  and  join  me  at  the  boat¬ 
house.” 

Rachel  was  hardly  sure  that  she  had  heard  aright; 
she  had  never  before  been  invited  into  Miss  Burram’s 
boat,  and  she  went  hack  to  the  house  with  her  books, 
like  one  in  a  dream. 

The  bay  was  as  placid  as  a  silver  lake  and  the  at¬ 
mosphere  had  an  unusual  clearness.  Rachel  felt  a 
thrill  of  delight  as  she  stepped  into  the  handsomely 
appointed  little  boat,  and  reclined  in  the  luxurious  seat 
to  which  Miss  Burram  motioned  her.  It  was  her  first 
experience  in  a  row-boat,  and  she  watched  her  compan- 
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ion’s  strong,  graceful  plying  of  the  oars  with  a  strange 
fascination.  The  balmy  air,  the  clear  water,  the  pic¬ 
turesque  shore,  the  swift  gliding  motion,  were  a  new 
and  most  delightful  experience  to  the  child;  if  only 
Tom  were  in  Miss  Burram’s  place,  or  even  Hardman, 
and  then  she  looked  from  the  carefully  gloved  hands 
wielding  the  oars,  to  the  face  above  them — it  was  set 
in  its  wonted  hard,  cold  mold,  with  the  eyes  staring 
at  Rachel ;  Rachel’s  eyes  dropped  immediately. 

“  Jim  Hardman  had  a  boat  made  for  you,  did  he 
not  %  ” 

The  question  was  asked  so  suddenly  the  little  girl 
did  not  seem  to  comprehend,  and  it  was  repeated. 

“  Yes,”  was  the  reply. 

“  And  you  have  never  used  it  ?  ”  in  an  inquiring 
tone. 

“  Never.” 

u  Would  you  like  to  learn  to  row  so  as  to  use  it  ?  ” 

Rachel’s  face  sparkled. 

“  I  should  very  much,”  she  answered,  her  heart  in 
her  mouth  with  the  hope  of  hearing  Miss  Burram  say 
that  Hardman  might  teach  her,  but  the  lady  coldly 
proposed  herself  as  the  teacher. 

Rachel  proved  an  apt  sdholar;  she  had  much  more 
muscular  strength  than  one  would  suppose,  and  by  the 
time  they  touched  shore  again  she  had  surmounted  the 
first  awkwardness  of  handling  the  oars. 

That  night  Sarah  took  an  order  to  Hardman  to  have 
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Miss  Rachel’s  boat  brought  to  where  Miss  Burram’s 
boat  lay,  and  as  Sarah  did  not  know  of  the  performance 
of  the  afternoon,  she  was  not  able  to  state  the  object  of 
the  order.  But  the  next  day  she  found  out  and  she 
actually  ran  to  tell  Hardman. 

u  It’s  Miss  Burram  herself,  Jeem,  and  if  she  isn’t 
teaching  Miss  Rachel  to  row — Miss  Rachel  is  in  her 
own  little  boat,  and  Miss  Burram’s  in  hers,  side  by  side, 
and  the  two  of  them  a-working  away  at  the  oars — I 
made  it  my  business  to  watch,  and  that’s  just  what  I 
seen,  J eem,  and  if  you  go  down  to  the  beach  now,  maybe 
you’ll  see  them  too  if  they’re  not  too  far  out.” 

Jim  nodded,  but  he  made  no  reply,  and  as  he  showed 
no  disposition  to  leave  his  work  Sarah  slowly  returned 
to  hers.  But  Hardman  did  go  to  the  beach  when  Sarah 
had  quite  gone,  and  he  saw  the  two  boats  as  she  had 
described,  only  they  were  too  far  out  in  the  bay  for  him 
to  distinguish  the  occupants.  But  he  said  to  himself 
as  he  looked : 

“  Miss  Rachel  won’t  be  so  lonesome  now,  and  maybe 
it’ll  come  to  Miss  Burram  to  love  her  after  a  while.” 

For  a  week  Miss  Burram  gave  rowing  lessons  to  her 
Charge,  but  she  always  chose  a  time  in  the  day  when 
the  bay  was  comparatively  free  from  other  pleasure- 
boats.  Despite  her  precaution  they  came  one  day  upon 
a  tiny  sail-boat  whose  single  occupant  was  lazily  re¬ 
clining  in  the  stern.  Rachel,  attracted  by  the  device  of 
a  sail  m  so  small  a  craft,  stopped  rowing  in  order  to 
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look,  letting  Miss  Burram’s  boat  shoot  ahead.  Miss 
Burram  instantly  recognized  in  the  reclining  occupant, 
Hotner. 

There  was  a  peculiar  smile  on  his  lips,  not  a  smile 
as  if  he  wished  to  show  his  recognition,  and  would  be 
glad  to  receive  some  recognition  in  return,  but  one 
which  seemed  rather  to  imply  that  he  expected  this 
meeting — that  he  was  there  on  purpose — and  Miss  Bur¬ 
ram  suspended  her  rowing,  waiting  for  Rachel  to  over¬ 
take  her,  and  looked  at  him  with  a  cold,  steady  stare. 
True,  she  had  overheard  on  the  night  of  the  club  recep¬ 
tion  how  he  had  defended  her  against  Herrick’s  attack, 
but  to  offset  that  was  his  apparent  connection  with 
Terry — how  else  could  Terry  know  of  the  visit  of  her 
Charge  to  church  on  Christmas  morning,  for  according 
to  her  Charge’s  account  no  one  save  Notner  had  seen 
her.  Then  also  Sarah’s  account  of  the  dropping  of  his 
whip  on  purpose,  as  Sarah  said,  to  look  fully  into 
Rachel’s  face.  And  all  Terry’s  accurate  information 
whence  did  it  come  but  from  this  man,  this  spy, 
whom  Sarah  told  her  no  one  knew  anything  about. 

Miss  Burram’s  lip  curled  and  she  sat  up  more 
haughtily  in  her  boat,  but  Notner’s  expression  never 
changed  ;  the  smile  still  lingered  round  his  mouth  as  the 
wind  bore  him  on,  and  his  eyes  rested  for  an  instant  on 
Rachel  as  he  passed  her. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  Rachel  was  told  that  she 
might  go  out  in  her  own  boat  whenever  she  chose,  but 
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she  was  told  also  to  keep  within  certain  well-defined  and 
narrow  limits;  much  narrower  than  they  were  at  any 
time  she  had  accompanied  Miss  Burram;  she  was  glad, 
however,  of  the  permission  to  use  her  own  boat,  and  for 
the  remainder  of  the  vacation  rowing  claimed  from  her 
almost  as  much  attention  as  reading. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


Heebick,  to  the  surprise  of  a  good  many  people,  was 
becoming  a  power  in  Rentonville;  rumor  had  it  that 
he  would  be  the  next  president  of  the  School  Board, 
and  it  was  a  fact  that  his  name  began  to  be  prominently 
associated  with  every  public  enterprise  in  the  township. 
By  what  arts  he  worked  no  one  knew,  hut  even  those 
who  were  most  suspicious  of  him  gradually  fell  into 
his  toils. 

His  business  thrived  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to 
purchase  a  large  tract  of  the  barren  part  of  the  island 
five  miles  distant,  and  in  connection  with  a  couple  of 
capitalists  from  the  city,  to  transform  it  into  varied 
places  of  amusement  for  the  city  crowd.  Work  was 
already  progressing  upon  it,  and  by  the  next  summer 
it  was  expected  to  be  completed. 

Though  ostensibly  eager  for  every  scheme  that  was 
put  forth  for  the  public  good,  Herrick  in  secret,  emulat¬ 
ing  another  more  prominent  statesman,  was  quite  will¬ 
ing  to  let  “  the  public  he  damned the  only  good  he 
really  worked  for  was  his  own  financial  gain ;  and  in  his 
heart  he  despised  every  one  of  the  sober,  moral,  high- 
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toned,  refined  society  folk  of  Rentonville.  He  laughed  to 
himself  as  he  thought  of  the  shock  it  would  give  them 
if  they  knew  what  he  was  contemplating;  no  less  than 
being  able  at  some  time  to  buy  Miss  Burram’s  place 
and  to  turn  it  into  a  public  amusement  resort  such 
as  he  was  building  now  on  the  island.  Of  course,  Miss 
Burram  would  not  sell  for  money,  he  knew,  but  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  other  things  she  might — said  other  things 
being  the  knowledge  of  a  secret  or  secrets  she  might 
want  to  purchase — and  he  laughed  again  as  he  thought 
of  the  horror  of  the  whole  aristocratic  Onotomah  Club 
at  finding  themselves  next  door  to  variety  shows  and 
concert  hall  dancers. 

His  daughters  put  on  more  airs  than  ever,  and  when 
they  returned  to  school  after  vacation  and  found  that 
their  mother’s  appearance  at  the  reception  had  not  been 
forgotten,  Alida  explained  it,  by  saying: 

“  Ma  is  very  peculiar ;  she  gets  all  her  ideas  from 
books,  and  if  it  wasn’t  for  pa,  we’d  have  to  dress  just 
the  way  she  does;  you  see  she  thinks  that  people  of 
brains  oughtn’t  to  care  for  dress.” 

“  But  with  your  mother,”  said  a  waggish  Miss  con¬ 
siderably  older  than  Alida,  “  it  didn’t  seem  to  be  a  case 
of  brains,  it  appeared  to  be  a  case  of  downright  want 
of  modern  clothes.” 

“  As  if  my  father  wasn’t  rich  enough  to  give  my 
mother  all  the  clothes  she  wants,”  retorted  Alida  scorn¬ 
fully. 
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“  Yes,  I  suppose  lie  could,  if  he  would,”  was  the 
reply,  “  but  some  folks  say  it  looked  as  if  he  wouldn’t ; 
and  I  know  I  would  feel  ashamed  to  come  out  dressed 
the  way  you  and  your  sister  dress,  if  my  mother  looked 
as  your  mother  looked  on  reception  day.” 

“  I  shall  tell  pa  everything  you  said,”  said  Alida 
hotly,  and  with  tears  of  angry  mortification  in  her  eyes. 

il  X  hope  you  will ;  maybe  it  will  make  your  father 
do  his  duty  to  your  mother;”  and  the  speaker  moved 
off,  laughing  scornfully.  Alida  did  tell  her  father, 
and  with  many  tears  she  told  her  mother  also,  adding: 

“  You  see  what  you  got  for  us  by  going  there,  ma. 

Mrs.  Herrick  shed  a  few  tears  too ;  they  were  wrung 
from  her  by  the  thought  of  the  position  she  occupied  in 
her  own  family — she,  a  wife  and  mother,  disregarded 
by  her  husband  and  contemned  by  her  children.  But 
less  than  ever  had  she  any  spirit  now  to  rebuke  either, 
and  she  only  answered  in  a  weary  way  and  with  a 
tightening  about  her  heart  that  sent  the  color  from  her 
lips : 

u  It  was  the  first  time,  and  the  last ;  your  mother  will 
never  make  you  ashamed  again.” 

When  school  began  Rachel’s  time  was  fully  occupied , 
on  Saturdays  alone  could  she  have  a  spin  on  the  water, 
or  rather  a  lengthy  sojourn  on  the  water,  for  the  pre¬ 
scribed  limits  took  in  no  more  than  a  half-mile  from  the 
shore.  The  narrow  bounds  kept  her,  as  Miss  Burram 
intended,  from  meeting  any  one  else  on  the  bay,;  hut 
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one  Saturday  afternoon  that  young  Gedding  with  his 
sister  and  Miss  Fairfax  were  out  boating  also,  Rose 
spied  Rachel’s  boat,  and  looking  through  her  glass, 
she  recognized  Miss  Burram’s  Charge.  She  gave  an 
exclamation  of  delight. 

“  Will,  I  must  speak  to  her ;  row  up  to  her !  I  shall 
only  say  a  word  just  to  tell  her  how  kindly  we  all  feel 
to  her.  Ever  since  Sarah  told  our  Margaret  about 
Miss  Burram  having  taught  her  Charge  to  row,  I  have 
been  wishing  for  a  meeting.” 

“  Yes,  do,”  repeated  Miss  Fairfax  in  answer  to  Will’s 
questioning  glance  at  her,  “  I  am  curious  to  see  how 
Miss  Burram’s  Charge  will  receive  Rose’s  overtures.” 

But  Miss  Burram’s  Charge,  on  discovering  that  a 
boat  was  approaching,  rowed  as  rapidly  as  she  could 
back  to  the  shore ;  young  Gedding’s  strokes,  however, 
were  more  rapid  and  powerful  than  her  own,  and  she 
was  overtaken. 

“  Won’t  you  please  wait  a  moment,  Miss  Minturn?  ” 
plead  Rose,  in  such  a  tone  of  entreaty  that  Rachel 
stopped  rowing  and  looked  back. 

“  What  a  picture  her  face  is,”  thought  Miss  Fairfax. 
Rachel  s  cheeks  were  glowing  from  the  exercise,  and 
her  eyes  seemed  larger  and  darker  than  usual. 

“  1  onl.y  wanted  to  tell  you  how  much  we  all  desire 
to  know  you;  that  we  are  all  good  warm  friends  of 
yours,  and  perhaps  some  day  Miss  Burram  will  not 
object  to  our  becoming  acquainted.” 
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There  was  no  doubting  the  sincerity  of  the  speaker, 
and  her  fair,  frank,  pleasant  face  had  a  charm  that 
-won  Rachel;  she  smiled  and  inclined  her  head  a  little, 
at  which  Rose  was  emboldened  to  add : 

“  This  is  mv  friend,  Miss  Fairfax, — she  was  a  school¬ 
mate  of  yours,  you  know — she  feels  just  the  same  as 
I  do  about  you,  and  this  is  my  brother  Will — he  feels 
just  as  we  do.” 

Will  took  oft  his  sailor  cap  and  bowed  his  curly  head 
in  a  manner  that  made  his  two  companions  laugh — even 
Rachel  smiled  more  broadly  than  she  had  done,  but 
instantly  fearing  she  was  not  doing  right,  she  said 
hastily : 

“  Thank  you,”  and  resumed  her  rowing  to  the  shore. 

“  I  am  happy,”  said  Rose  when  her  brother  had 
turned  the  boat  about. 

“  And  so  am  I,”  said  Will,  gaily,  “  I  am  glad  you 
introduced  me.  Rose.” 

“  Miss  Burram’s  Charge  is  going  to  be  a  beauty,”  said 
Miss  Fairfax,  “  I  don’t  think  I  ever  saw  such  expres¬ 
sive  eyes.” 

To  Rachel,  that  chance  meeting  was  a  thrilling  ex¬ 
perience;  her  nerves  tingled  at  the  very  remembrance 
of  the  bright,  friendly  faces  and  pleasant  tones ;  it  was 
her  first  meeting  with  young  people  who  were  interested 
in  her  from  motives  of  kindness,  and  she  could  not  help 
feeling  how  much  she  would  enjoy  such  companionship ; 
then  came  the  thought  of  what  Tom  would  think  of 
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them,  and  as  she  fastened  her  boat  to  the  landing-place 
she  wondered  if  she  ought  to  tell  Miss  Burram  about 
the  meeting.  She  had  been  guilty  of  no  disobedience, 
not  having  been  told  that  she  must  not  speak  to  any 
one,  and  she  even  tried  to  get  away  before  they  could 
accost  her ;  but  for  all  that  she  was  sure  the  making  of 
any  acquaintance  on  her  own  part  was  entirely  against 
Miss  Burram’s  wishes.  In  imitation  of  the  saint 
whose  life  she  had  read  with  such  remarkable  effect, 
she  felt  she  ought  to  tell  Miss  Burram.  The  saint 
had  been  wont  to  treat  with  great  frankness,  a  cross, 
unreasonable  stepmother;  to  be  sure  the  saint’s  object 
was  the  conversion  of  her  cross  relative,  and  Rachel  had 
no  such  object — she  was  hardly  aware  that  Miss  Bur¬ 
ram  needed  any  conversion,  except  to  more  feeling  for 
the  poor,  and  of  any  accomplishment  in  that  line, 
Rachel  did  not  hope  for  an  instant. 

As  to  winning  Miss  Burram’s  affection,  she  was  not 
conscious  of  the  slightest  wish  for  that;  she  had  been 
too  thoroughly  repelled  at  their  first  meeting  to  for¬ 
get  easily  the  unfavorable  impression;  and  much  of 
Miss  Burram’s  subsequent  conduct  had  only  confirmed 
the  feeling.  Still,  if  Miss  Burram  had  taken  her  be¬ 
cause  she  was  poor,  as  the  conversation  she  had  over¬ 
heard  on  the  night  of  the  Onotomah  Club  reception, 
suggested,  she  owed  according  to  the  life  of  the  saint, 
who  was  grateful  in  a  most  saint-like  way  for  the  small¬ 
est  favors,  a  great  deal  of  gratitude  to  Miss  Burram 
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Well,  she  was  grateful,  she  said  to  herself,  she  never 
was  guilty  of  any  disobedience  except  in  the  single  in¬ 
stance  of  stealing  to  church  on  Christmas  morning ;  and 
what  more  could  sihe  do?  She  had  logic  and  judgment 
enough  to  reason  that  her  scrupulous  obedience  was 
owing  to  no  sense  of  gratitude  to  her  benefactress,  and 
not  so  much  even  to  morality,  as  to  her  love  for  Tom, 
and  her  desire  to  be  as  good  as  she  had  promised  him 
to  be. 

Then  her  beloved  saint  was  solicitous  about  the 
health  of  her  cross  stepmother,  and  on  the  alert  to  ren¬ 
der  affectionate  service  even  after  she  had  been  taunt¬ 
ingly  repelled ;  Rachel  had  never  once  asked  about  Miss 
Burram’s  health,  though  that  lady  had  been  confined  to 
her  room  for  three  days  after  Katharine  Pearson’s  visit, 
nor  had  she  at  any  time  signified  her  willingness,  or 
wish  to  render  any  service  to  Miss  Burram. 

“  There’s  a  chance  now,”  whispered  her  conscience, 
as  she  fastened  her  boat  and  ascended  the  steps  of  the 
little  pier,  “  a  chance  to  show  that  you  won’t  keep  any¬ 
thing  from  her,  and  just  because  you  don’t  want  to  tell 
her  you  ought  to  do  so.” 

She  went  thoughtfully  to  the  house,  surprised  on 
reaching  it  to  find  it  was  almost  the  dinner  hour. 
While  she  changed  her  dress  and  brushed  her  hair  she 
was  holding  a  hot  argument  with  herself: 

“  If  I  tell  her,”  she  said  aloud,  “  maybe  she  will  say 
I’m  not  to  go  on  the  water  any  more,  and  that  would 
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be  dreadful;  but  then” — taking  suddenly  a  more  hope¬ 
ful  view — “  perhaps,  just  because  I  do  tell  her,  she’ll 
have  more  confidence  in  me — she’ll  feel  sure  I  won’t 
speak  to  anybody  without  letting  her  know.  I  guess 
I’ll  tell  her.” 

And  tell  Miss  Burram  she  did,  at  the  dinner  table 
during  one  of  the  brief  absences  of  Sarah  from  the 
room.  She  told  all  simply  and  frankly,  but  she  did  not 
have  the  courage  to  ask  if  she  might  accept  Miss  Ged- 
ding’s  offer  of  acquaintanceship,  or  to  express  her  own 
desire  for  the  same;  nor  did  Miss  Burram  make  a 
single  comment  that  might  have  emboldened  Rachel  to 
speak ;  her  only  comment  was,  “  Ah  ?  ”  in  a  tone  of  po¬ 
lite  interest,  while  she  looked  as  she  always  looked, 
hard,  cold  and  indifferent. 

Rachel  had  two  consolations;  she  had  not  been  for¬ 
bidden  to  row  upon  the  bay,  and  she  had  satisfied  her 
conscience.  When  Sarah  returned  to  the  room  her 
solemn  face  was  expressive  of  great  wonder  mixed 
with  awe. 

“  There’s  a  young  woman,  mem,  as  has  come  to  see 
you;  I  think  she’s  one  of  them  creatures  as  was  here 
iu  the  summer,  and  made  the  grounds  so  dirty.  Mrs. 
McElvain  let  her  in  and  she  asked  to  see  you,  mem, 
Mrs.  McElvain  put  her  into  the  parlor  next  here” — 
indicating  by  a  motion  of  her  hand  the  room  which 
opened  from  the  dining-room.  “  Shall  I  put  her  in  one 
of  the  parlors  on  the  other  side  ?  ” 
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u  No,”  said  Miss  Burram  shortly,  and  rising  in¬ 
stantly,  she  went  without  a  word  into  the  hall,  and  a 
moment  after,  the  two  remaining  occupants  of  the  din¬ 
ing-room  heard  the  abrupt  closing  of  the  parlor  door. 
Sarah,  with  the  solemn  awe  of  her  manner  increasing, 
looked  at  Rachel,  but  Rachel  leisurely  finishing  her  din¬ 
ner,  did  not  even  return  her  look.  She  could  hardly 
help  wondering,  because  of  Sarah’s  remark,  whether  the 
young  woman  were  really  one  of  Miss  Burram’s  tenants, 
and  if  so,  which  one,  and  what  her  business  could  be  ? 
Poor  creatures !  all  of  them,  but  of  what  use  was 
her  interest,  or  compassion,  now,  when  she  could  neither 
help  them,  nor  even  hear  about  them  ? 

The  shabbily-dressed  young  woman  waiting  in  the 
parlor  was  one  of  Miss  Burram’s  tenants — the  giri 
whose  artificial  flower  making  supported  herself  and 
her  delicate  sister.  She  rose  with  a  timid,  deprecating 
air  as  the  lady  of  the  house  entered,  and  for  an  instant 
she  seemed  to  he  struggling  to  speak;  then  her  words 
came  only  with  a  burst  of  tears : 

“  My  sister  is  dying — I  had  not  the  rent  for  Mr.  Bur¬ 
leigh  yesterday,  and  the  day  after  to-morrow  he  will 
put  us  upon  the  street  unless  you  prevent.  I  only  want 
your  mercy  this  time,  for  long  before  next  month  my 
sister  will  Be  beyond  need  of  it.  The  thought  of  being 
put  out  adds  to  her  sufferings — she  raves  about  it  in 
her  sleep,  and  she  begs  to  be  allowed  to  die  in  our  home, 
such  as  it  is — the  neighbors  are  kind  to  us,  though  they 
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have  little  for  themselves,  and  I  thought  Miss  Burram 
that  for  this  time-just  this  once — you  might  be  le¬ 
nient  as  you  were  when  your  Charge,  Miss  Minturn, 
used  to  collect  the  rents.  For  five  months  we  were  not 
able  to  pay  in  full,  and  one  month  we  could  not  pay  any¬ 
thing,  and  you  did  not  put  us  out — you  even  said  noth¬ 
ing  about  it.” 

She  was  obliged  to  pause  because  of  her  sobs,  so  loud 
now,  that  Sarah  and  Rachel  heard  them :  but  Miss  Bur¬ 
ram  waited  coldly  till  the  sobbing  had  quite  ceased. 

“  I  knew  nothing  of  any  deficiency  in  your  rent,” 
the  hard,  cold  tones  seemed  to  freeze  the  girl’s  tears  at 
their  source  ;  had  I  done  so,  you  certainly  should  not 
now  be  occupying  any  premises  of  mine — and  I  say  to 
you  now,  that  I  shall  instruct  Mr.  Burleigh  to  do  his 
duty — on  the  day  after  to-morrow,  if  you  have  not  the 
rent,  you  and  your  sister  shall  be  put  out  of  my  apart¬ 
ments — there  are  charity  hospitals  for  your  sister.” 

For  one  moment,  one  uncertain  moment,  in  which 
the  heart-broken  girl  doubted  that  she  had  heard  aright, 
she  stood  silent  and  motionless ;  then,  suddenly  trans¬ 
formed  by  the  fury  of  a  despair  that  went  over  all 
bounds,  she  shrieked  at  Miss  Burram: 

“  May  the  curse  of  the  poor  pursue  you !  May  your 
own  dead  arise  from  their  graves  to  haunt  you!  May 
you  never  know  rest  nor  peace  till  your  soul  has  been 
torn  by  the  agony  you  have  caused  others !  ” 

Rachel  and  Sarah  heard  her,  the  latter  starting  in 
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terror,  and  putting  her  hands  to  her  ears  to  shut  out 
the  awful  sound — she  was  not  certain  but  this  was  an¬ 
other  madwoman,  and  that  she  ought  to  go  to  the  relief 
of  her  mistress,  hut  while  she  hesitated,  her  mistress 
pushed  back  the  door  that  opened  into  the  dining-room, 
and  called  her,  and  then  Rachel  and  the  flower-girl  saw 
each  other. 

“  Oh,  Miss  Minturn  !  ”  the  girl  had  darted  to  Rachel 
and  knelt  at  her  feet,  her  tears  coming  again  like  the 
rain,  I  cursed  Miss  Burram,  Ood  help  me !  If 
she’s  anything  to  you  I  take  it  back,  for  you  were  al¬ 
ways  kind;  hut  Nellie  is  dying  and  I  came  here  to  beg 
not  to  be  put  out  of  our  rooms — we  haven’t  the  rent — 
maybe  Miss  Burram  will  listen  to  you.” 

Rachel’s  eyes  filled,  and  she  looked  appealingly  at 
Miss  Burram,  but  that  lady  pale,  almost  to  blueness, 
said  sternly: 

“  Go  to  your  room,  Rachel ;  and  you,  Sarah,  put  this 
person  out.” 

Sarah  moved  to  obey  the  order,  but  the  girl  sprang 
to  her  feet: 

“  There  is  no  need  to  put  me  out — I  am  going,” — her 
voice  sounded  almost  as  hard  as  Miss  Burram’s  had 
done, — “  and  may  mercy  be  denied  to  you  in  your  last 
extremity  as  you  have  denied  it  to  my  dying  sister.” 

“  Don’t !  ”  said  Rachel,  in  a  tone  of  shocked  pity, 
her  own  tears  falling  like  the  rain,  and  her  heart  going 
out  in  burning  sympathy  to  the  despairing  creature; 
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she  forgot  Miss  Burram’s  order  to  herself,  she  seemed 
to  forget  even  Miss  Burram’s  presence,  in  her  compas¬ 
sion  and  desire  to  do  something  to  alleviate  this  dread¬ 
ful  distress !  She  thought  of  the  fifteen  dollars  in  her 
bureau  drawer  waiting  for  Tom;  it  was  all  that  re¬ 
mained  of  her  money  after  the  tickets  for  the  excursion 
were  bought.  That  sum  would  be  more  than  enough 
to  pay  the  flower-girl’s  rent,  and  she  went  hastily  from 
the  room. 

Miss  Burram  thought  her  departure  was  in  obedience 
to  her  own  order,  and  the  flower-girl  thought  so  too. 
She  gathered  her  shabby  shawl  about  her  and  went  to¬ 
ward  the  door.  Sarah  hastened  to  open  it,  and  also  to 
open  the  hall  door  for  her,  and  she  watched  her  while 
she  descended  the  steps,  her  tottering  gait  rousing 
Sarah’s  compassion.  She  fain  would  have  given  the 
poor  creature  some  refreshment,  but  she  dared  not  with 
Miss  Burram  watching  her.  While  she  stood  and 
looked,  Rachel  darted  by  her,  and  after  the  flower-girl 

a  moment’s  parley,  a  grateful,  glowing,  astonished 
look  on  the  part  of  the  girl,  and  Rachel  was  back,  dart- 
ing  again  past  Sarah,  and  meeting  face  to  face  Miss 
Burram  who  had  come  out  into  the  hall  and  had  seen 
the  whole  proceeding.  She  motioned  Rachel  to  the 
parlor : 

“  What  did  you  say  to  that  creature  ?  ”  The  blue¬ 
ness  had  not  yet  left  her  lips  and  her  voice  seemed  to 
tremble. 


“  Look,  Mrs.  McElvai'n,  it’s  there  as  plain  as  day,”  etc. 
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u  I  gave  her  money  to  pay  the  rent — my  money  that 
I  had  earned  from  you.” 

There  was  the  same  spirited  air  with  which  at  their 
very  first  meeting  the  child  had  confronted  Miss  Bur- 
ram;  it  was  the  only  time  since  that  meeting  it  had 
shown  itself  so  plainly,  or  in  fact  at  all,  and  whether 
deterred  by  that  unexpected  reappearance,  or  by  a 
physical  inability  because  of  the  shock  her  nerves  had 
received  from  the  flower-girl’s  visit,  the  lady  said  no 
more.  She  went  out  of  the  parlor  and  up  to  her  own 
room,  leaving  her  Charge  somewhat  bewildered,  and  en¬ 
tirely  disgusted  with  Miss  Burram’s  cruelty  to  her 
tenants. 

Sarah  was  full  of  the  curses. 

“  Mark  my  words,”  she  said  to  Mrs.  McElvain, 
“  they’ll  come  to  pass,  and  I  wouldn’t  be  in  Miss  Bur¬ 
ram’s  place  for  all  the  money  in  the  world.” 

That  same  night  at  supper  after  Hardman  had  heard 
the  tale,  as  usual  expressing  no  opinion,  and  Sarah  had 
drunk  her  second  cup  of  tea,  she  tossed  the  cup  for  the 
“  luck  of  the  house,”  she  said,  immediately  screaming, 
as  she  scanned  the  leaves,  that  there  was  a  winding- 
sheet  among  them.  Hardman  looked  disgusted,  but 
Sarah  was  too  much  in  earnest  and  in  something  of  ter¬ 
ror  also  to  heed  him. 

“  Look,  Mrs.  McElvain,  it’s  there  as  plain  as  the  day 
— that’s  a  death  to  this  house — oh,  them  curses  wasn’t 
for  nothing.” 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


The  awful  account  of  the  flower-girl’s  curses  was 
not  confined  to  Miss  Burram’s  household.  Sarah  gave 
it  to  Mrs.  Gedding’s  cook,  who  in  turn  imparted  it  to 
the  family  above  stairs,  and  Sarah  also  gave  it  very 
thoroughly  to  Herrick.  That  urbane  gentleman  re¬ 
ceived  it  with  great  satisfaction,  encouraging  his  in¬ 
formant  to  talk  as  long  and  as  much  as  she  would,  and 
coinciding  entirely  with  her  views  and  predictions.  By 
the  time  the  interview  was  ended  Herrick  was  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  every  detail  of  the  scene,  even  to  a  minute 
description  of  the  flower-girl,  and  the  blue  pallor  of 
Miss  Burram’s  face.  And  the  very  next  day  business 
called  Herrick  to  the  city — to  24  Essex  Street. 

This  time  he  intended  to  represent  himself  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  benevolent  organization  whose  object  was  to 
assist  the  sick  poor,  and  that  he  might  not  be  recognized 
as  the  gentleman  who  called  before  in  the  interest  of 
repairs  for  the  tenants,  he  went  to  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  hiring  a  suit  of  clothes,  which,  with  a  slouch 
hat  that  came  down  far  over  his  brows,  changed  him  so 

much,  his  own  family  would  scarcely  have  known  him. 
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In  this  disguise  he  introduced  himself  first  to  Mrs. 
Rendey ;  her  apartment  being  the  nearest  to  the  street. 
And  time  having  prospered  with  the  Rendeys,  that 
little  woman  was  inclined  to  he  cheerful,  and  even  lo¬ 
quacious  with  all  comers.  She  invited  the  gentleman 
to  a  chair  which  he  accepted,  at  the  same  time  request¬ 
ing  permission  to  keep  on  his  hat  as  he  was  suffering 
from  a  cold,  and  then  she  gave  all  the  information  the 
gentleman  desired. 

“  Yes,  there  were  poor,  sick  people  in  the  house,  four 
or  five  of  them,  and  up  to  yesterday  there  had  been  also 
a  dead  person — a  young  girl  on  the  top  floor.  “  She’s 
been  dying  for  two  weeks,”  went  on  Mrs.  Rendey,  “  and 
her  sister  didn’t  have  the  rent,  and  when  Mr.  Burleigh 
said  he’d  have  to  put  them  out,  the  sister  went  all  the 
way  to  Miss  Burram  to  beg  her  not  to  have  them  put 
out  as  poor  Nellie  was  dying.  But  Miss  Burram  was 
like  flint;  and  her  Charge,  Miss  Minturn,  just  an  angel 
on  earth,  managed  to  slip  to  the  poor  creature  fifteen 
dollars.  It  saved  the  poor  creatures  that  got  it  from 
despair.  The  next  day  Nellie  died,  and  my  husband 
and  I  advised  Martha,  that’s  the  sister,  not  to  think  of 
paying  the  rent.  She’ll  have  to  give  up  the  rooms  any¬ 
way,  and  God  knows  she  had  more  urgent  use  for  the 
money.  Well,  Burleigh  came  to  put  them  out,  and  the 
first  thing  he  came  face  to  face  with  was  the  corpse. 
It  staggered  him  just  a  little,  and  all  of  us  tenants 
gathered  round  to  see  of  he’d  dare  put  a  hand  on  the 
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dead  girl  ;  he  didn’t — he  went ;  and  Nellie  was  buried 
yesterday  in  the  poor  ground,  and  Martha  brought  hei 
few,  poor  little  sticks  of  furniture  down  here,  and  she’s 
stopping  with  me  till  she  gets  over  the  blow  a  little 
she’s  out  just  now.” 

Herrick  thanked  the  little  woman;  he  had  gotten 
more  than  enough  information  for  his  purpose,  but  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  sham  of  his  errand,  he  wrote  in 
a  note-book  the  names  of  the  sick  people,  promising  that 
they  should  hear  from  him  soon. 

“  I  hope  you  will  not  be  like  the  gentleman  who 
called  three  months  ago,  to  see  about  the  repairs ;  he 
said  he  was  sent  in  the  interest  of  the  tenants  to  make 
the  landlord  attend  to  the  repairs;  but  not  a  thing  has 
been  done  since,  and  I’m  afraid  that  ceiling  will  come 
down,”  pointing  to  the  widely  fissured  plaster  just  over 
her  head,  “  and  in  all  the  apartments  there’s  no  end  of 
things  out  of  order.  We  told  Mr.  Burleigh  about  the 
visit  of  the  gentleman  who  was  going  to  make  Miss 
Burram  attend  to  the  repairs,  and  he  laughed  at  us.” 

“  You  needn’t  be  afraid,”  replied  Herrick,  “  this 
instance  is  altogether  different,  and  I’m  very  much 
obliged  to  you.  Good  morning!  ” 

He  was  indeed  obliged  to  her;  she  had  supplied  him 
with  information  that  speedily  found  its  way  into  a 
double-leaded  sensationally  headed  article  in  the  Ren- 
tonville  Times.  Haines  and  localities  were  suppressed, 
but  the  facts,  tallying  exactly  with  the  latest  gossip 
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about  Miss  Burr  am,  told  everybody  very  plainly  wbo 
and  what  it  was  all  about.  Herrick  bought  several 
copies  of  the  paper,  mailing  one  to  Miss  Burram,  and 
chuckling  over  the  fact  that  nobody  seemed  to  suspect 
the  authorship.  By  such  means  he  thought  to  force 
Miss  Burram  to  sell;  independent  and  disdainful  of 
public  opinion  as  she  seemed  to  be,  still,  public  opinion 
might,  when  it  took  the  form  of  universal  censure  and 
horror,  force  her  out.  And  Herrick’s  spirits  rose  and 
his  energies  became  more  active,  as  he  contemplated  the 
prospects  of  his  ample  revenge.  It  was  not  now  revenge 
alone  upon  Miss  Burram,  but  upon  the  wealthy  and  aris¬ 
tocratic  residents  of  Rentonville.  Many  of  these  re¬ 
fused  to  notice  the  rising  shopkeeper  in  any  social  way, 
and  some  of  them  had  begun  to  censure  Herrick’s  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises  on  the  island.  Rumor  had  it  also,  that 
he  had  been  denied  admission  to  membership  in  the 
Onotomah  Yacht  Club.  For  these  reasons  Herrick 
resolved  to  give  unto  himself  a  double  satisfaction. 
And  though  the  bulk  of  public  opinion,  in  the- shape  of 
the  indifference  and  aversion  of  Rentonville’s  best 
families,  was  against  him,  his  power  and  influence  with 
the  remainder  of  Rentonville’s  residents  grew  rapidly. 
His  enterprises  on  the  island  succeeded  so  well  that  his 
financial  backers  were  glad  to  leave  to  him  its  entire 
execution ;  that  threw  into  his  way  immense  personal 
gain  which  he,  with  his  wonted  canniness,  foresaw 
would,  if  rightly  used,  in  the  next  election  bring  him 
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large  political  profit.  He  set  to  work  early  to  use  it, 
planning  months  before  the  election  such  “  dickers  ” 
with  the  political  “  Bosses  ”  in  the  adjoining  city  that 
the  “  Bosses  ”  themselves  were  amazed  and  delighted 
at  his  cunning  and  efficiency. 

Herrick  worked  so  quietly,  however,  that  while  some 
people  suspected  he  had  gone  largely  into  politics,  no 
one  actually  knew  till  he  burst  upon  the  astonished  com¬ 
munity  as  a  candidate  for  Supervisor  of  the  County. 
Amos  Dickel  the  President  of  the  School  Board  was 
the  candidate  of  the  opposing  party,  and  Russell,  who, 
up  to  the  time  of  the  promulgation  of  Herrick’s  polit¬ 
ical  aspiration,  had  taken  but  a  languid  interest,  now 
woke  up  to  extraordinary  vigor  and  enthusiasm  in  the 
interest  of  Dickel;  not  that  he  thought  Dickel  em¬ 
inently  fit  for  the  place,  but  that  he  had  long  divined 
Herrick’s  rascally  character. 

Russell  called  Dickel’s  party  the  party  of  Reform, 
and  he  managed  to  enlist  in  it  all  the  conservative 
and  exclusive  element  of  Rentonville ;  he  even  went  so 
far  as  to  call  upon  Notner,  remembering  that  gentle¬ 
man’s  presence  at  a  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall  one 
day,  but  Hotner  only  sent  for  his  message  through  the 
middle-aged  retainer  who  had  taken  Russell’s  card. 
For  answer  Russell  sent  a  printed  sheet  setting,  forth 
the  pros  and  cons  of  the  coming  election,  and  soliciting 
the  earnest  aid  of  all  lovers  of  reform.  Hotner  re¬ 
turned  the  sheet,  saying  that  his  vote  would  be  certainly 
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on  the  side  of  reform.  He  kept  his  word,  for  Russell 
caught  glimpses  of  Notner  on  the  outskirts  of  the  meet¬ 
ings  which  were  held  for  reform,  and  once  when  Rus¬ 
sell,  carried  away  by  his  feelings,  had  made  an  unusu¬ 
ally  stirring  speech  in  favor  of  justice  and  honesty,  he 
saw  Notner  enthusiastically  applauding. 

In  the  crusade  which  Russell  headed  were  also  the 
Geddings,  father  and  son,  Hattie  Fairfax’s  uncle,  and 
even  Father  Hammond.  The  latter  made  speeches  at 
some  of  the  meetings,  and  things  were  so  hot  in 
Rentonville  just  before  the  election  that  the  women 
were  as  active  and  as  anxious  as  the  men  were. 

Sarah  Sinnott  was  on  the  side  of  Dickel  because 
Hardman  was,  and  not  for  the  reason  that  she  under¬ 
stood  much  about  the  merits  of  either  party;  she  was 
iudefatigable  in  getting  frequent  bulletins  of  how 
things  were  going,  which  bulletins  Miss  Burram  did 
not  decline  to  hear.  Sarah  generally  delivered  them 
when  she  served  at  the  meals,  and  Rachel  heard  them 
also. 

One  time  it  was  that  Herrick’s  party  was  largely  in¬ 
creased  by  laborers  whom  Herrick  had  employed  and 
housed  for  several  weeks  past  in  order  to  get  their  votes ; 
again,  that  Russell  was  paying  out  of  his  own  pocket 
for  the  numerous  printed  sheets  that  were  distributed, 
in  order  to  educate  the  people  up  to  reform,  and  again, 
that  Herrick  and  Father  Hammond  meeting  on  the 
street,  the  former  rebuked  the  latter  for  his  abuse  of 
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his  sacred  position  in  taking;  any  part  in  politics,  and 
the  latter  replied  that  his  sacred  position  did  not  take 
from  him  his  rights  as  a  citizen,  and  his  duty  as  a 
citizen  to  raise  his  voice  for  honest  government  when¬ 
ever  and  wherever  he  could. 

All  of  which  vastly  interested  Rachel,  and  made  her 
most  anxious  for  victory  for  Dickel.  What  Miss  Bur- 
ram  thought  or  wished,  nobody  knew;  her  face  never 
lost  its  impassible  expression,  hut  Sarah  felt  that  her 
mistress’  silence  was  proof  enough  that  she  actually 
wanted  to  hear  all  that  she  had  to  impart. 

The  playground  in  school  was  as  hot  a  political  spot 
as  anywhere  else,  quite  as  hot  among  the  girls  as  among 
the  hoys,  and  the  Herrick  twins,  especially  Alida,  gave 
themselves  saucier  airs  than  ever. 

One  day  during  recess  in  the  school  yard  when  an 
enthusiastic  girl  displayed  a  piece  of  muslin  on  which 
had  been  printed  in  red  ink  “  Reform,”  and  waving  it 
above  her  head,  called  upon  all  who  belonged  to  that 
party  to  follow  her,  Rachel  instinctively  fell  into  the 
procession.  Alida  Herrick  immediately  called  upon 
those  who  were  in  favor  of  her  father’s  pasty  tO'  form 
into  a  procession  after  her;  that  procession  was  much 
the  larger,  and  with  taunting  triumph  she  and  her  sister 
raised  the  cry  of  “  Down  with  Dickel.” 

“  Down  with  Herrick,”  came  promptly  from  the  op¬ 
posing  party,  Rachel  shouting  as  lustily  as  the  others ; 
the  boys  in  their  playground  on  the  other  side  of  the 
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school  took  up  the  cries,  and  in  a  moment  the  noise  and 
tumult  became  such  that  not  alone  did  several  teachers 
rush  from  their  classrooms,  hut  the  Principals  of  both 
departments  hurried  to  the  scene. 

It  took  many  minutes  to  restore  absolute  order,  party 
feeling  had  run  so  high,  and  breasts  were  swelling  and 
eyes  flashing  even  after  class  work  was  resumed.  Por 
Rachel,  the  incident  had  broken  down  the  harriers  be¬ 
tween  her  and  many  of  her  classmates ;  there  was  a  bond 
of  political  sympathy  between  them  now,  and  she  no 
longer  felt  when  in  school  so  isolated  and  alone.  The 
same  incident,  however,  intensified  the  hatred  of  the 
Herrick  twins  for  Rachel,  and  through  them,  the  hatred 
of  their  father  for  both  Rachel  and  Miss  Burram. 

Young  Gedding  was  as  enthusiastic  a  worker  in  the 
election  as  Russell,  and  Gedding’ s  sister  and  her  friend 
Miss  Fairfax,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  regretted 
their  sex. 

“  If  we  only  had  woman  suffrage,”  sighed  Miss  Fair¬ 
fax  ;  “  just  to  think,  those  illiterate  Italians,  and  semi¬ 
savage  negroes  that  Herrick  has  employed  purposely, 
can  vote,  and}  you  and  I,  and  a  couple  of  hundred  other 
intelligent  women,  are  debarred  just  because  we  are 
women — and  I  tell  you,  Rose,  if  the  women  could  vote, 
Herrick  would  surely  be  defeated.” 

“  I  know  he  would,”  answered  Rose,  her  eyes  flash¬ 
ing,  a  but  he  is  going  to  be  defeated  anyhow.” 

Miss  Fairfax  shook  her  head: 
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u  I’m  afraid  not ;  uncle  says  Herrick  is  using  money 
like  water,  and  he  is  so  strongly  supported  by  the  cor¬ 
rupt  political  leaders  in  the  city,  that  reform  is  likely 
to  go  to  the  wall  this  time.” 

“  Go  to  the  wall,”  repeated  Rose,  “  when  such  men  as 
Father  Hammond  and  Mr.  Notner — that  dear,  delight¬ 
ful,  mysterious  Mr.  JSTotner — to  say  nothing  of  your 
uncle  and  my  father,  are  working  for  it  ?  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  it — they  are  all  on  the  side  of  honesty  and  justice ; 
and  their  very  high-mindedness  must  win.  I  w’ould 
dearly  love  to  shake  hands  with  Father  Hammond  for 
the  noble  way  he  answered  Herrick  the  other  day — such 
men  as  he  are  the  men  we  need  in  religion — all  religions 
— men  who  are  fearless  in  the  doing  of  their  duty.” 

“  Right  you  are,  Rose,”  said  her  brother,  who  over¬ 
heard  her  last  speech  as  he  entered  the  room,  “  Father 
Hammond  is  a  man  after  the  heart  of  the  people,  but 
Herrick  helped  by  the  city  tricksters  will  be  too  much 
for  him  this  time.” 

“  Oh,  don’t  say  so,”  ejaculated  both  girls  at  once. 

“  Well,  none  of  us  like  to  admit  even  to  ourselves, 
that  we  are  beginning  to  feel  such  to  be  the  case,  but 
the  fraudulent  means  Herrick  is  employing  to  win  are 
so  covered  and  protected  by  his  political  influence,  that 
we  can  do  very  little;  however,  even  our  defeat  shall 
be  something  of  a  victory,  inasmuch  as  we  shall  have 
made  a  struggle  against  corruption ;  a  struggle  that 
must  help  to  enlighten  the  people.” 
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Despite  his  pessimistic  view  of  the  election  young 
Gedding  worked  up  to  the  last  moment  with  unabated 
vigor,  and  enthusiasm  ran  so  high  in  every  member  of 
the  Reform  party  that  on  the  morning  of  the  election 
even  Miss  Fairfax  quite  concurred  in  Rose’s  hopeful 
view  of  the  situation. 

When  the  polls  had  closed,  everybody  seemed  wound 
up  to  an  extraordinary  pitch  of  suspense  and  anxiety; 
and  many  and  conflicting  were  the  rumors  that  went 
from  mouth  to  mouth.  Rachel,  in  her  anxiety  to  learn 
something,  now  that  she  could  not  go  to  Hardman,  went 
down  to  the  kitchen,  a  domain  in  which  she  scarcely 
ever  set  foot. 

Hardman  was  there  taking  a  late  and  hasty  dinner, 
and  at  the  first  sight  of  Miss  Burram’s  Charge,  he 
bolted  from  the  table  with  such  haste  that  his  entire 
cup  of  tea  was  spilled  over  Sarah’s  neat,  white  table¬ 
cloth  ;  he  did  not  wait  to  see  the  damage  but  hastened 
out  by  another  door. 

Rachel,  seeing  him,  turned  also  and  went  back. 
Sarah  stared  from  one  open  doorway  to  the  other,  then 
she  looked  at  the  overturned  cup  and  the  stained  table¬ 
cloth. 

“  May  I  never  be  burned  nor  drowned  alive,  but  them 
pair  is  enough  to  unsettle  the  mind  in  one.  Just  be¬ 
cause  Miss  Burram  says  they  can’t  speak  to  t’other, 
they  must  be  flyin’  off  in  divarse  directions  whenever 
they  meet,  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.” 
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Anri  the  first  opportunity  she  had  of  speaking  to 
Miss  Burram  when  Rachel  was  not  present,  she  gave 
her  own  peculiar  account  of  the  meeting: 

“  You’d  think,  mem,  Jeem  was  shot  in  the  hack,  and 
Miss  Rachel  was  sprayed  with  a  hose,  the  way  they 
ran  from  each  other.”  But  Miss  Burram  as  usual 
made  no  reply. 

Rachel  did  not  again  venture  to  the  kitchen,  nor  did 
Hardman  return  till  late  that  night,  when,  seeing  a 
light  there  and  judging  by  it  that  Sarah  had  not  retired, 
he  went  in  with  the  news  of  the  election.  Herrick  was 
to  be  the  next  Supervisor. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


There  seemed  to  be  an  unusual  lull  in  Rentonville 
after  the  election;  it  was  as  if  people  were  trying  to 
recover  their  breath  after  the  excitement  of  the  past 
weeks.  Even  the  victorious  party  was  astonishingly 
quiet.  Russell  said  it  was  owing  to  the  canny  advice 
of  Herrick,  that  that  gentleman  deemed  it  better  policy 
to  affect  an  unexpected  modesty  for  the  present.  Her¬ 
rick  having  won  however,  the  number  of  his  friends 
largely  increased,  and  even  a  delegation  of  ladies  called 
at  his  residence  for  the  purpose  of  congratulating  his 
wife.  The  Supervisor-elect  met  them,  bland,  grateful, 
and  almost  tearful,  when  he  announced  that  Mrs.  Her¬ 
rick’s  delicate  health  prevented  her  from  seeing  any¬ 
body  but  the  members  of  her  own  family.  And  the 
delegation,  having  among  its  members  some  ladies,  who, 
prior  to  Herrick’s  election,  had  strongly  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  Mrs.  Herrick  was  kept  from  society  by  her 
husband,  retired  from  his  presence  with  very  mixed 
feelings. 

The  daughters  of  the  Supervisor-elect  did  not  re¬ 
strain  their  triumph  at  their  father’s  victory ;  in  school 
it  flashed  out  constantly,  but  it  was  met  on  the  part  of 
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those  who  had  been  for  Dickel  with  a  proud  scorn  that 
particularly  exasperated  Alida  Herrick.  Rachel  Min- 
turn  was  the  leader  in  this  superb  defiance ;  indeed,  it 
was  due  to  her  example  that  her  followers  did  so  well, 
and  Alida,  goaded  to  desperation  by  it,  one  day  in  the 
playground  said  tauntingly: 

“  I  don’t  mind  people  giving  themselves  airs  when 
they  know  who  they  are,  and  when  they  don’t  live  with 
a  queer,  horrid  old  woman  who  starves  people  to  death 
to  get  her  rent.” 

That  open  allusion  to  Miss  Burram  was  to  Rachel  a 
challenge  which  her  self-prescribed  code  of  duty  to  that 
lady  would  not  permit  her  to  ignore ;  she  went  up  close 
to  Alida,  and  being  a  whole  head  taller  and  very  erect, 
her  height  seemed  rather  formidable. 

“  Are  you  speaking  of  Miss  Burram  ?  ”  Her  voice 
trembled,  but  her  eyes  were  flashing,  and  her  firm 
mouth  was  set  in  a  manner  to  make  little  Miss 
Herrick  slightly  afraid ;  still,  before  the  now  gathering 
crowd — every  girl  in  the  playground  was  rushing  to 
the  scene — she  was  not  going  to  show  the  white  feather. 

“  Yes,  I  did,”  she  answered  with  saucy  defiance. 

“  Did  you  know  that  you  were  speaking  of  a  lady  ?  ” 
Rachel’s  voice  trembled  still  more,  but  the  light  in  her 
eyes  was  growing  wicked. 

“Ho,  I  didn’t  know  that  I  was  speaking  of  a  lady,” 
repeated  Alida,  mimicking  Rachel’s  emphasis,  “  but  I 
was  very  sure  I  was  speaking  of  a  horrid,  cruel,  old 
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woman  that  nobody  knows  anything  about,  and - ” 

The  rest  of  her  speech  w7as  cut  short,  for  Rachel,  with  a 
passionate  impulsiveness  utterly  beyond  her  control, 
had  implanted  a  stinging  slap  squarely  on  Alida’s 
mouth;  and  then  turning  instantly  about  she  walked 
haughtily  away,  the  groups  of  girls  silently  making  a 
passage  for  her ;  immediately  that  she  went,  burst  forth 
sundry  “  Ohs,”  and  “  Ahs,”  and  “  Wasn’t  it  dread¬ 
ful  ?  ”  and  “  I  should  think  she’d  he  afraid  of  Mr.  Her¬ 
rick,”  and  “  What  will  Alida  do  about  it  ?  ” 

Alida  Herrick  was  crying,  partly  tears  of  pain,  for 
the  blow  had  been  hard  and  well  directed,  and  partly 
tears  of  shame  that  she  had  received  such  treatment 
before  the  other  girls,  but  her  little  satellites  began  to 
comfort  her. 

“  Come  right  up-stairs  to  Miss  Ashton,”  said  one. 

Yes,  and  show  her  the  mark,”  said  another,  “  all 
around  your  mouth  is  as  red  as  blood.” 

And  escorted  by  a  half-dozen  of  her  particular 
friends,  each  one  willing  and  anxious  to  bear  voluble 
witness  to  the  enormity  of  Rachel’s  conduct,  Alida  went 
to  Miss  Ashton.  That  practical,  tolerant  woman  was 
somewhat  shocked,  but  she  sent  for  Rachel  and  ques¬ 
tioned  her  apart  from  witnesses.  Remembering  her 
former  belief  in  the  child’s  truthfulness,  she  felt  she 
had  no  more  occasion  to  doubt  it  now,  and  the  child  told 
her  an  unhesitating,  straightforward  story,  about  which 
Miss  Ashton  reflected,  before  she  spoke.  She  had  heard 
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pretty  much  all  the  gossip  of  Rentonville  about  Miss 
Burram  and  Miss  Burram’s  Charge,  and  her  just, 
gentle,  womanly  heart  was  making  all  sorts  of  allowance 
for  this,  in  some  measure,  untutored  child;  she  won¬ 
dered  indeed  at  the  candor  of  this  young  soul  to  whom 
was  given,  according  to  the  gossips,  so  little  moral  train¬ 
ing.  And  now,  the  fact  of  Rachel  having  defended 
Miss  Burram,  her  benefactress,  even  though  the  defense 
had  taken  the  vulgar  form  of  fisticuffs,  was  another 
indication  to  the  Principal  of  Rachel’s  remarkable 
character. 

Still,  as  the  victim  was  the  daughter  of  a  man  who 
had  much  political  power,  it  would  not  do  to  pass  the 
matter  over  with  a  gentle  reprimand  as  she  wished  to 
do,  she  must  make  it  of  more  importance.  No  doubt, 
Herrick  himself  would  be  at  the  school  in  the  morning 
to  learn  what  she,  Miss  Ashton,  had  done  about  the  mat¬ 
ter.  She  said  gently  to  Rachel : 

“  While  it  does  you  credit,  my  dear  little  girl,  to 
have  defended  one  who  is  dear  to  you” — Rachel 
looked  up  quickly,  her  impulse  being  to  say  that  Miss 
Burram  was  not  dear  to  her — “  hut,”  the  lady  went  on, 
“  I  sorry  that  you  forgot  yourself  so  far  as 
to  strike  any  one;  that  is  really  a  serious  offense — a 
particularly  serious  offense  in  a  girl,  and  a  girl  of  your 
age  and  knowledge ;  much  against  my  will  I  fear  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  notify  Miss  Burram  of  your  conduct. 
For  the  present  you  can  return  to  your  classroom.” 
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A  reaction  had  come  to  Rachel ;  she  was  somewhat 
ashamed  herself  of  the  blow  she  had  struck,  and  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  unusual  reading  she  had  done  during  the 
summer  wherein  there  had  been  multiplied  instances  of 
passion  restrained  and  good  returned  for  evil,  coming 
back  to  her,  she  felt  humiliated  in  her  own  eyes ;  but 
one  look  at  Alida  Herrick,  surrounded  still  by  her  satel¬ 
lites,  conquered  every  feeling  in  Rachel’s  heart  save  one 
of  supreme  satisfaction ;  no  matter  what  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  a  note  to  Miss  Burram  might  he,  since  that 
lady  had  already  inflicted  the  severest  punishment  by 
her  prohibition  to  speak  to  Hardman,  Rachel  had  little 
dread  of  any  other  penalty. 

Alida  Herrick,  despite  the  support  of  her  sycophantic 
classmates,  was  really  afraid  to  heard  Rachel  again; 
she  seemed  rather  to  avoid  her,  though  her  mutterings 
of  what  her  father  might  do  were  terrible  enough  to  her 
immediate  listeners. 

Rachel’s  supporters  were  enthusiastic ;  the  more 
venturesome  of  them  actually  raising  a  cheer  when  at 
the  afternoon  dismissal  the  class  defiled  into  the  play¬ 
ground,  and  the  cheer  was  borne  along  till  it  saluted 
the  ears  of  Sarah  waiting  at  the  gate. 

“  Three  cheers  for  Rachel  Minturn.” 

The  cry  Avas  caught  up  by  some  of  the  hoys  defiling 
out  of  their  playground,  and  it  resounded  till  Sarah’s 
eyes  nearly  started  out  of  their  sockets. 

“  Whatever  is  it  all  about  ?  ”  she  asked  in  breathless 
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amazement  when  Rachel  joined  her.  But  Rachel,  not 
feeling  that  she  had  been  a  heroine,  and  half  resenting 
the  cheers,  was  in  no  mood  to  answer.  Sarah,  however, 
would  not  be  put  off. 

“  Whatever  are  they  a-cheerin’  you  for,  Miss  ?  ”  she 
asked  again. 

“  I  don’t  know,  unless  it  is  because  I  slapped  Alida 
Herrick.” 

“  May  I  never  be  burned  nor  drowned  alive !  ”  after 
which  ejaculation  a  kind  of  horrified  amazement  seemed 
to  incapacitate  the  woman  from  further  question  or  re¬ 
mark  till  they  reached  the  house,  when  she  deliberately 
sought  her  mistress. 

“  You  never  heard  the  likes,  mem ;  such  cheers  as 
they  was  from  the  whole  school  ” — her  imagination 
magnifying  the  numbers — “  for  Miss  Rachel,  for  slap- 
pin’,  mem,  actually  slappin’,  one  of  Mr.  Herrick’s 
daughters.” 

For  once  Miss  Burram’s  interest  got  the  better  of 
her  wonted  seeming  indifference  to  Sarah’s  communica¬ 
tion. 

“  Repeat  what  you  have  said,  Sarah,  and  explain  it ; 
I  do  not  understand  your  allusions  to  Miss  Rachel.” 

Whereupon,  Sarah  gave  a  prolonged  and  exaggerated 
account  of  all  that  she  had  witnessed  and  heard  at  the 
schoolyard  gate,  adding : 

“  And  Miss  Rachel,  mem,  wouldn’t  say  no  more,  than 
that  she  had  slapped  Alida  Herrick.” 
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“  That  will  do,  Sarah,”  and  Sarah  went  from  her 
mistress’  presence,  her  own  surprise  and  curiosity  re¬ 
garding  Miss  Rachel’s  conduct  somewhat  allayed  by 
the  surprise  and  curiosity  she  knew  she  had  roused  in 
her  mistress. 

After  dinner  that  evening,  Miss  Burram  did  not  say, 
as  she  always  did,  an  immediate  good  night,  the  signal 
for  her  Charge  to  leave  the  room ;  instead,  she  seemed 
to  wait  for  something,  and  Rachel  quietly  waited  also, 
wondering  a  little.  At  length,  the  customary  “  Good 
night,  Rachel,”  was  spoken,  and  the  girl  having  gone, 
Miss  Burram  said  sharply  to  herself : 

“  I  thought  she  would  have  spoken ;  she  has  been 
frank  enough  about  other  matters — is  it  that  their  char¬ 
acteristics  are  being  reproduced  in  her  ?  It  is  the  same 
with  them  all — cunning  and  secrecy — I  shall  give  her 
till  to-morrow  night  to  tell  me  about  this  matter  that 
Sarah  reports.” 

Before  to-morrow  night,  however,  Hardman  brought 
her  from  the  mail  two  letters,  one,  in  the  familiar  look¬ 
ing  blue  envelope  and  the  penmanship  that  always  made 
her  lip  curl — it  curled  now  as  she  tore  it  open. 

“  My  Dear  Bedilla, 

“  I  have  no  censure  to  make  this  time  only  a 
friendly  warning  to  give;  the  election  in  your  parts 
has  gone  against  your  interests,  moneyed  and  otherwise. 
Herrick,  having  carried  everything  before  him,  will, 
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probably,  as  soon  as  be  is  warm  in  bis  new  political 
seat,  attempt  to  storm  you ;  bis  tactics  so  far  have  been 
but  the  vanguard  of  success — later,  his  political  in¬ 
fluence  may  force  you  into  his  power ;  to  speak  plainly, 
he  covets  your  property;  he  may  make  you  sell. 

“  Yours  as  ever, 

“  Terry.” 

Without  waiting  to  open  the  other  letter,  Miss  Bur- 
ram  wrote : 

“  My  Dear  Terry, 

“  Your  warnings,  like  your  censures,  have  neither 
interest  nor  alarm  for  me ;  the  result  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  ‘  in  my  parts  ’  can  make  no  difference,  despite  your 
assertion  to  the  contrary,  to  my  interests,  moneyed  or 
otherwise.  Regarding  Herrick,  I  am  abundantly  able 
to  protect  my  own  against  him.  Hot  thanking  you 
for  your  friendly  warning, 

“  I  am  as  usual, 

“  Bedilla  Burram.” 

Then  she  opened  the  other  letter.  It  was  from  Miss 
Ashton,  and  told  briefly  but  very  explicitly  about 
Rachel’s  conduct,  her  provocation  to  the  same,  and  Miss 
Ashton’s  own  opinion  of  the  high  character  of  Miss 
Burram’s  Charge.  Miss  Burram  read  it  again  and 
again,  repeating  to  herself  when  at  length  she  laid  the 
letter  down: 
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“  In  ter  defense  of  me  she  punished  this  Alida  Her¬ 
rick;  perhaps  the  traits  are  not  reproducing  themselves 

perhaps  I  am  mistaken — that  Rachel  will  prove  what 
I  thought  they  would  be — but  no — they  are  all  alike,  all 
alike,  and  I  should  find  the  same  thorns  of  blighted 
trust  and  disappointment.” 

That  evening,  instead  of  saying,  “  Good  night,”  Miss 
Burram  said  suddenly : 

“  Tell  me  exactly  what  occurred  between  you  and 
Alida  Herrick ;  every  word  that  you  both  said  as  nearly 
as  you  can  remember,  and  what  you  did.” 

Rachel  obeyed,  her  face  flushing  and  her  voice  trem¬ 
bling  a  little. 

“  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  about  this  before  ?  ” 

“  Because  Miss  Ashton  said  she  was  going  to  write 
to  you.” 

“  That  will  do;  good  night,  Rachel.”  And  Rachel 
went  up  to  her  room ;  somehow  she  did  not  feel  like  go¬ 
ing  into  the  library  to  read  that  night;  there  was  such 
a  wild,  fierce  longing  in  her  heart  for  Tom,  that  it  would 
not  suffer  her  to  read ;  instead,  she  put  the  lamp  which 
was  already  lighted  outside  her  door  and  sat  down  by 
the  window. 

It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night,  one  of  the  very  last 
of  the  Indian  summer,  and  the  water  was  like  a  tract 
of  sheen ;  hardly  a  ripple  on  its  surface,  and  even  the 
splash  beneath  her  window  sounding  soft  and  murmur¬ 
ing.  Ho  craft  of  any  kind  was  in  sight,  and  the  clear 
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expanse  with  the  twinkling  lights  m  the  distance  seemed 
to  have  grown  in  proportions. 

What  a  charm  it  had  for  the  child ;  principally,  be¬ 
cause  somewhere  on  the  water  was  Tom’s  home,  and  she 
got  her  basket  of  pebbles  to  count  them;  not  that  she 
did  not  know  exactly  how  many  were  in  the  basket,  but 
there  was  a  kind  of  comforting  interest  in  counting 
them.  She  opened  the  window  and  threw  out  one  for 
the  day  that  was  just  closing;  then  into  her  lap  she 
poured  the  remainder,  and  one  by  one  put  them  back 
into  the  basket;  five  hundred  and  ninety-two  she 
counted — five  hundred  and  ninety-two  days ;  resolved 
into  months  they  made  a  year  and  eight  months ;  a  long, 
long  time  yet,  but  when  they  were  finally  ended  and 
Tom  came  at  last,  how  all  the  pain  of  the  waiting  would 
be  forgotten,  and  she  took  out  his  little  keepsake  and 
kissed  it,  and  patted  it,  and  spoke  to  it  as  if  it  were 
Tom: 

“  Oh,  my  dear,  dear  boy !  My  own  boy !  ”  her 
tears  rained  upon  it,  and  by  the  time  she  had  exhausted 
herself,  and  had  put  the  little  keepsake  back  into  her 
breast,  Sarah  had  come  up  to  extinguish  the  light. 

“  And,  Miss,”  said  Sarah,  “  what  do  you  think  I  seen 
when  I  went  to  find  out  why  Jeem  didn’t  come  to  his 
supper  ? ” 

Rachel  looked  up  with  a  kind  of  indifferent  interest : 

“  I  seen,”  went  on  Sarah  with  almost  tragic  solem¬ 
nity,  “  Miss  Burram  in  the  carriage-house  a-talking  to 
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Jeem;  she  was  talking  awful  serious,  and  she  was  talk¬ 
ing  about  you,  for  I  heard  your  name  just  as  I  went 
in.” 

The  girl  was  full  of  interest  now,  but  that  was  all 
Sarah  had  to  impart. 

Long  after  the  woman  had  gone  Rachel  lay  in  bed, 
wide  awake,  trying  to  think  what  Miss  Burram  could 
be  saying  about  her  to  Jim;  could  it  be,  and  at  the 
very  thought  her  heart  gave  a  bound  into  her  throat, 
that  she  was  going  to  remove  her  cruel  prohibition  ? 
But  instantly  her  judgment  said  no;  it  was  hardly 
probable  in  the  face  of  the  fresh  misdemeanor  reported 
by  Miss  Ashton. 

Miss  Burram’s  visit  to  the  carriage-house  at  that 
hour  in  the  evening  had  startled  Hardman  almost  as 
if  she  had  been  an  apparition;  her  first  words  startled 
him  still  more. 

“  Jim,  I  am  going  to  take  Miss  Rachel  from  the 
public  school  here.” 

He  was  too  dumfounded  to  reply;  his  bewildered 
feelings  considerably  augmented  by  the  fact  that  Miss 
Burram  should  speak  to  him  at  all  about  her  Charge. 

“  Sarah  probably  has  told  you  what  Miss  Rachel 
did  to  one  of  Mr.  Herrick’s  daughters.”  Knowing 
Sarah’s  general  loquaciousness  Miss  Burram  felt  quite 
certain  that  the  incident  had  been  fully  discussed  in 
her  kitchen. 

Hardman  found  his  voice. 
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“  She  did,  ma’am.” 

“  Well,  after  such  an  event  I  cannot  permit  my 
Charge - ”  She  stopped  short,  for  Sarah  had  en¬ 

tered,  and  she  was  looking  with  open  mouth  from  her 
mistress  to  Hardman. 

“  What  do  you  want  ?  ”  asked  Miss  Burram  with 
that  in  her  voice  which  told  the  woman  to  state  her 
errand  as  briefly  as  possible  and  take  her  departure. 

“  Only  to  see,  mem,  why  Jeem  did  not  come  to  his 
supper,”  and  without  waiting  for  a  reply  she  went 
out.  Her  mistress,  turning  to  note  that  the  door  was 
quite  shut,  did  not  resume  her  incomplete  sentence  till 
she  was  assured  by  the  retreating  footsteps  that  Sarah 
was  well  on  her  way  back  to  the  house. 

“  I  cannot  permit  Miss  Rachel,”  she  went  on,  “  to 
come  into  any  further  contact  with  Herrick’s  upstart, 
vulgar  brood ;  I  have  decided  to  have  my  Charge  taught 
at  home.” 

Hardman’s  face  brightened. 

“  At  home,”  repeated  Miss  Burram,  “  and  for  that 
purpose  I  must  have  a  teacher  from  the  city  a  male 
teacher;  I  have  written  all  the  requirements  here,” 
producing  an  unsealed  note ;  “  you  will  take  it  to-mor¬ 
row  morning  to  this  address,”  pointing  to  the  envelope ; 
“  go  early,  Jim,  and  if  possible  bring  the  teacher  with 
you.” 

Jim  replied,  “  Certainly,  ma’am,”  and  Miss  Burram 
without  another  word  departed. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


Miss  Ashton's  prediction  about  Mr.  Herrick  was 
fulfilled,  though  not  with  quite  the  promptness  she  had 
anticipated,  for  it  was  not  till  the  second  morning  after 
the  incident  of  the  blow  that  he  presented  himself  on 
her  platform,  being  there  confronted  by  Sarah  who 
had  just  arrived  and  who  was  awaiting  the  attention 
of  Miss  Ashton. 

“  Ah,  Sarah !  ”  said  Herrick  with  great  urbanity, 
“  how  do  you  do  ?  ” 

“  I  am  very  well,  Mr.  Herrick,”  replied  Sarah  with 
a  solemnity  of  tone  and  face  befitting  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  a  great  calamity;  and  then  the  Principal  hav¬ 
ing  saluted  Herrick  turned  to  Sarah.  Sarah  produced 
a  note: 

“  It’s  from  Miss  Burram,  mem.” 

Herrick  pricked  up  his  ears,  and  drew  his  chair 
forward : 

“  Miss  Burram  didn’t  say  as  I  was  to  wait  for  an 
answer,  mem,  but  maybe  I’d  better.” 

That  speech  was  an  artifice  of  Sarah’s  to  protract 
her  stay  in  order  to  learn  something  that  might  gratify 
her  curiosity;  but  Miss  Ashton  was  reading  the  note. 
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“  No  answer  is  required,”  she  said,  and  then  she 
turned  to  Herrick. 

Sarah  got  up  from  her  chair  very  slowly,  adjusting 
her  shawl  still  more  slowly,  and  even  taking  time  to 
feel  in  her  pocket  for  her  handkerchief ;  in  that  way 
she  overheard  Herrick’s  opening  remark,  and  perhaps 
that  gentleman  wras  not  averse  to  her  open  eavesdrop¬ 
ping,  for  without  pretending  to  see  her  he  began  im¬ 
mediately  and  with  his  voice  raised  a  little  and  his 
tones  very  emphatic : 

“  I  have  come  in  reference  to  the  outrage  which  has 
been  put  upon  my  daughter  by  Miss  Burram’s 
Charge.”  Miss  Ashton  turned  and  looked  at  Sarah, 
repeating : 

“  There  is  no  answer.”  And  Sarah  replying,  “  Y es, 
mem,  I  understand,”  was  fain  to  take  her  way  out. 

“  An  outrage,  Miss  Ashton,  that  certainly  calls  for 
some  signal  punishment.” 

“  That  outrage,  Mr.  Herrick,”  repeated  the  Princi¬ 
pal  in  tones  just  as  emphatic,  “  has  been  reported  to 
Miss  Burram,  and  here  is  her  answer,”  placing  the 
open  note  before  him. 

“  Miss  Ashton, 

“  Principal  of  Public  School  Ho.  1. 

“  I  have  received  your  communication  about  my 
Charge;  iu  order  to  subject  her  no  longer  to  contamina¬ 
tion  from  the  offspring  of  those  with  whom  dishonesty 
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is  paramount,  and  hypocrisy  the  chief  end  of  life,  I 
withdraw  her  from  the  public  school  of  Rentonville 
at  once  and  forever. 

“  Bedilla  Burram.” 

Herrick’s  complexion  became  a  trifle  more  sallow. 

“  This,  I  think,  is  actionable,”  he  said,  “  and  with 
your  permission,  Miss  Ashton,  I  shall  make  a  copy 
of  this  extraordinary  epistle ;  the  original,  of  course, 
you  will  put  on  file.” 

The  Principal  bowed. 

Of  course  Sarah  reported  to  her  mistress  all  that 
she  had  heard,  and  to  Sarah’s  surprise  Miss  Burram 
laughed ;  she  laughed  at  the  strange  coincidence  which 
brought  Herrick  and  her  note  to  Miss  Ashton  at  the 
same  time,  and  she  hoped  with  all  her  heart  that  Miss 
Ashton  would  let  Herrick  read  the  note. 

Rachel  had  been  informed  at  breakfast  of  the  change 
there  was  to  be  henceforth  in  her  life ;  she  was  not  al¬ 
together  pleased  with  the  idea  of  having  a  teacher  in 
the  house,  and  she  regretted,  now  that  she  had  begun 
to  have  friends  among  her  classmates,  being  obliged  to 
give  them  up.  She  knew,  too,  that  she  should  miss 
the  school  life,  but  there  was  no  appeal  from  Miss 
Burram’s  flinty  decision,  and  she  went  into  the  library 
after  breakfast  to  try  to  forget  in  reading,  both  regret 
and  foreboding. 

The  Herricks  gave  it  out  that  Rachel  Minturn  had 
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to  leave  the  school  for  what  she  had  done ;  otherwise  Mr. 
Herrick  would  have  had  her  dismissed,  and  with  this 
salve  to  her  much  injured  pride,  Alida  once  more  held 
her  head  very  high,  and  asserted  herself  with  redoubled 
haughty  assumption. 

The  address  in  the  city  to  which  Hardman  went  the 
next  day  was  a  bureau  for  teachers ;  when  he  returned 
to  Rentonville  he  was  accompanied  by  a  small,  spare 
man  with  an  English  complexion  and  very  English 
looking  whiskers. 

“Mr.  Percival  Gasket,”  his  letter  of  introduction 
from  the  bureau  named  him,  a  gentleman  who  had 
taken  degrees  in  Oxford,  and  who  had  taught  for  two 
terms  in  a  Young  Ladies’  Seminary,  in  Hew  England, 
which  position  had  been  resigned  only  because  Mr. 
Gasket  objected  to  being  a  resident  tutor.  When  inter¬ 
rogated  by  Miss  Burram,  Mr.  Gasket  professed  him¬ 
self  abundantly  competent  and  Instantly  ready  to  enter 
upon  his  duties  as  instructor  of  Miss  Burram’s  Charge ; 
the  course  for  the  present  to  comprise  the  elementary 
studies  with  a  preparatory  course  for  the  higher  mathe¬ 
matics.  Miss  Burram  decided  to  accept  and  install 
him  at  once ;  the  library  was  to  he  the  schoolroom,  and 
thither,  when  she  led  Mr.  Gasket,  she  found  Rachel. 

“  Your  teacher,  Mr.  Gasket,”  said  Miss  Burram  to 
her  astonished  Charge,  who  had  not  expected  so  speedy 
and  sudden  an  induction  to  her  new  life,  and  while  she 
stood  looking  with  some  embarrassment  at  the  little 
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rnan,  she  was  thinking  in  a  confused  way  of  the  naut¬ 
ical  nomenclature  his  name  suggested ;  a  nomenclature 
she  had  learned  so  well  from  Hardman;  but  that  very 
facu  found  favor  with  her.  To  her  over-imaginative 
mind  it  seemed  to  connect  this  stranger  with  Tom,  and 
by  the  time  Miss  Burram  had  said : 

“  And  this  is  your  pupil,  my  Charge,  Miss  Minturn,” 
Rachel  found  herself  smiling  a  little. 

“  At  twelve  o’clock,”  continued  the  lady,  “  you  will 
acompany  Miss  Minturn  to  lunch.” 

Then  Miss  Burram  went  through  the  folding-doors 
into  the  adjoining  apartment,  leaving  the  doors  slightly 
open,  and  both  teacher  and  pupil  felt  she  went  no 
farther. 

At  lunch,  Sarah’s  eyes  opened  very  wide  when  she 
saw  the  stranger,  and  when  she  heard  Miss  Burram 
address  him,  she  took  up  the  name  as  Casket,  and 
Casket  she  continued  to  call  him.  She  speedily  dis¬ 
covered  the  object  of  his  punctual  daily  visit,  and 
very  soon  thereafter  through  her  indefatigable  gossip 
it  was  pretty  well  known  throughout  Rentonville  that 
Miss  Burram’s  Charge  had  a  private  tutor.  All  the 
more  did  Herrick  and  his  daughter  give  it  out  that  Miss 
Burram  was  obliged  to  remove  her  Charge  from  the 
public  school. 

With  the  advent  of  Mr.  Gasket  Miss  Burram’s  own 
attitude  toward  her  Charge  seemed  to  change.  She 
spoke  to  her  more  frequently  at  meals,  particularly 
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during  dinner,  asking  various  questions  about  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  day,  though  Rachel  well  knew  that 
Miss  Burram  had  been  in  the  adjoining  room  all  the 
time  that  she  and  Mr.  Gasket  were  in  the  library.  She 
also  began  to  have  Rachel  accompany  her  for  a  drive 
every  afternoon  immediately  after  the  tutor’s  depart¬ 
ure,  and  as  Hardman  drove  them,  the  girl  enjoyed  the 
outing  all  the  more ;  even  though  she  could  not  speak  to 
him  and  he  in  turn  did  not  seem  to  look  at  her,  it  was 
something  of  a  consolation  to  be  so  near  him. 

The  route  of  the  drive  was  always  the  same;  a  route 
that  went  out  of  the  fashionable  course  in  order  to 
pass  Herrick’s  store,  and  Hardman  smiled  to  himself 
when  he  found  never  an  order  to  change  the  route;  and 
Herrick  wondered  when  he  noted  the  punctual  regular¬ 
ity  with  which  Miss  Burram’s  elegant  equipage  passed 
his  store.  It  never  failed  except  when  the  weather  was 
exceedingly  stormy,  or,  as  Herrick  grimly  soliloquized, 
when  it  was  the  first  of  the  month. 

Other  residents  in  Rentonville  were  beginning  to  re¬ 
mark  the  frequency  and  the  regularity  of  Miss  Bur¬ 
ram’s  drives  with  her  Charge,  among  them  Miss  Ged- 
ding  and  Miss  Fairfax.  It  almost  seemed,  as  young 
Gedding  slyly  hinted,  as  if  the  two  young  ladies  made 
it  a  matter  of  duty  to  be  within  seeing  distance  every 
afternoon  when  the  Burram  equipage  passed;  both 
Rose  and  Harriet  declared,  however,  that  it  was  accord¬ 
ing  to  mutual  inclination  they  prolonged  their  walk  to 
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the  fashionable  driveway  instead  of  going  directly 
home  when  they  came  from  the  high  school  in  the  city. 

Both  young  women  had  been  enthusiastic  in  their 
praise  of  Miss  Burram’s  Charge  for  what  she  had  done 
to  Alida  Herrick,  and  both  had  been  equally  skeptical 
as  to  the  reasons  that  Herrick  assigned  for  her  sudden 
taking  from  school. 

“  I  think  for  once,”  said  Rose,  “  that  Miss  Burram’s 
strong  common  sense  has  come  to  the  rescue — she  has 
discovered,  even  if  she  will  not  admit  the  fact,  the 
sterling  qualities  of  her  Charge,  and  she  is  going  to 
safeguard  the  same  by  having  her  taught  at  home.’’ 

“  Or,”  put  in  her  brother,  “  Miss  Burram  was  so 
angry  at  having  herself  spoken  of  in  such  a  manner  be¬ 
fore  her  Charge,  that  she  is  not  going  to  risk  a  repeti¬ 
tion.” 

But  Rose  and  Harriet  smiled  their  utter  incredu¬ 
lity  of  his  view  of  the  case;  to  their  minds  Miss  Bur¬ 
ram  had  proved  herself  entirely  too  independent,  and 
too  defiant  to  care  for  any  one’s  opinion. 
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Herricks  political  power  and  his  financial  success 
seemed  to  keep  equal  pace.  His  enterprise  on  the 
island  succeeded  beyond  his  most  secret  hopes,  and  his 
astuteness  in  politics  convinced  even  his  sneering  op¬ 
ponents  of  his  ability  in  that  particular. 

Gradually,  by  means  known  alone  to  himself  and  his 
trusted  henchmen,  he  won  to  his  following  many  even 
of  the  Reform  Party,  and  the  political  situation  of 
Hew  Utterton  was  fast  becoming  that  of  a  ring  rule 
with  Herrick  as  the  head  and  brains  of  the  ring. 
Propositions  for  sewers,  new  streets,  and  improved 
driveways,  adopted  with  startling  rapidity  by  the  whole 
Board  of  Supervisors,  were  all  made  by  Herrick,  and 
the  bonds  for  the  same  flooding  the  Township  were  all 
negotiated  through  Herrick.  So  great  was  his  reputa¬ 
tion  becoming  for  investing  money  to  advantage,  that 
even  old,  miserly,  hard-souled  Rhett  came  to  him  one 
day  with  a  proposal  to  take  from  a  bank  every  cent  of 
his  money,  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  give  it  to  Her¬ 
rick  to  invest  for  him  in  Hew  Utterton  Sewer  Improve¬ 
ment  Bonds,  which  paid  three  per  cent,  more  than  the 
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bank,  and  Herrick,  after  a  pretense  of  not  being  at 
all  eager  for  the  money,  accepted  the  proposal. 

Yet  Herrick  was  not  happy;  with  all  his  success  he 
had  failed  to  attract  to  him  the  desirable  people  of 
Rentonville;  he  had  failed  even  to  compel  their  recog¬ 
nition;  he  was  still  smarting  under  the  refusal  of  the 
Onotomah  Club  to  make  him  a  member,  and  he  felt  sore 
over  the  fact  that  such  families  as  the  Geddings  and 
Fairfaxes  had  withdrawn  their  patronage  from  him, 
not  that  he  cared  for  the  financial  loss  involved,  his 
success  in  other  lines  of  business  had  placed  him  above 
all  dependence  upon  his  store — he  only  retained  the 
store  as  a  blind,  that  the  public  might  still  consider 
it  as  the  chief  means  of  his  revenue — but  it  was  the 
fact  of  the  cut  intended  by  those  families  in  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  their  custom.  He  knew  that  every  member 
of  those  families,  female  as  well  as  male,  was  a  staunch 
adherent  of  the  Reform  Party;  he  had  irritating  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  weekly  meetings  which  the  Reform  Party 
still  continued  to  hold  and  at  which  the  ladies  were 
most  approving  and  prominent  listeners. 

Herrick  took  what  small  comfort  he  might  in  the 
thought  that  some  of  his  opponents,  notably  Miss  Bur- 
ram,  would  be  financially  hurt  by  approaching  assess¬ 
ments  for  the  widening  of  certain  streets,  and  other  im¬ 
provements  on  the  line  of  their  property.  But  all  that 
was  too  small  a  revenge — he  craved  Miss  Burram’s 
magnificent  place  in  order  to  make  of  it  that  which 
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would  and  must  drive  the  exclusive  and  aristocratic 
Onotomah  Club  from  its  quarters.  He  had  little  hope 
that  any  assessment  on  Miss  Burram’ s  property  would 
make  her  sell,  and  thus  far  all  the  derogatory  rumors 
he  had  caused  to  be  put  in  circulation  about  her 
seemed  to  have  little  effect.  So  far  as  he  could  hear 
there  was  no  more  disposition  on  her  part  to  sell  her 
place  now,  than  there  had  been  when  Kenton’s  agents 
approached  her.  But  when  the  matter  and  amount  of 
the  various  assessments  was  finally  decided  upon,  he 
determined  once  more  to  beard  Miss  Burram.  That 
lady  received  him  in  the  room  which  opened  from  the 
library  where  her  Charge  had  just  begun  the  lessons  of 
the  day  with  Mr.  Gasket.  Herrick  heard  the  sound  of 
the  voices  even  after  the  folding-door  was  closed. 

“  I  have  come,  Miss  Burram,”  he  began  at  once, 
without  waiting  to  be  asked  to  seat  himself,  or  offering 
to  do  so,  “  to  learn  if  you  have  any  desire  to  sell  your 
property ;  if  you  have,  I  think  I  can  guarantee  a  pur¬ 
chaser  who  will  give  a  price  sufficient  to  leave  a  hand¬ 
some  profit  on  your  original  investment.” 

Miss  Burram  had  remained  standing  almost  against 
the  door  she  had  just  closed  as  if  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  what  might  be  overheard  from  the  next 
room,  but  at  Herrick’s  question  she  took  a  step  forward, 
and  looked  at  him  with  a  glare  in  her  eyes  that  re¬ 
minded  him  somewhat  uncomfortably  of  the  insane 
Katharine  Pearson. 
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“  No!  Mr.  Herrick,  I  do  not  wish  to  sell  my  prop¬ 
erty  ;  no  sum  that  any  purchaser  could  offer  would  buy 
it.” 

Herrick  seemed  uneasy;  he  retreated  a  step,  and 
worked  the  fingers  of  one  hand  nervously;  then,  as  if 
he  had  quite  recovered  himself,  he  advanced  again  and 
said  slowly: 

“  Miss  Burram,  I  have  come  to  you  as  a  friend ;  your 
property  here  will  be  heavily  assessed  in  a  short  time ; 
before  the  fact  of  such  assessment  becomes  known  you 
had  better  accept  the  offer  of  a  purchaser  which  I  am 
prepared  to  make  you.” 

“  Assessments !  ”  repeated  Miss  Burram,  in  a  tone 
of  slight  surprise,  and  with  a  calmness  that  put  Her¬ 
rick  somewhat  off  his  guard,  “  be  good  enough,  Mr. 
Herrick,  to  tell  me  for  what  purpose  my  property  is  to 
be  assessed.” 

Again  the  storekeeper  fidgeted ;  working  his  fingers 
and  brushing  the  scant  hair  from  his  forehead,  before 
he  answered : 

“  Remember,  Miss  Burram,  it  is  in  all  friendliness  I 
come  to  you  now,  to  save  you  from  great  pecuniary  loss 
if  you  will  take  my  advice - ” 

“  The  purpose  of  the  assessments,”  she  interrupted 
in  softer  tones  than  she  had  yet  used,  and  which  again 
threw  her  visitor  off  his  guard,  “  I  am  waiting  to  hear 
those,  Mr.  Herrick.”  And  Herrick  launched  at  once 
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into  what  at  the  beginning  of  the  visit  he  had  almost 
made  up  his  mind  not  to  tell. 

a  The  road  in  front  of  your  grounds  here  is  to  be 
widened;  that  will  necessitate  the  taking  of  several 
feet  of  your  land;  of  course,  the  town  will  pay  you 
for  it,  but  you  will  be  so  heavily  assessed  for  the  im¬ 
provement  on  that  same  land  that  you  will  lose  far 
more  than  you  will  gain.” 

“  Ah  !  ”  said  Miss  Burram  quietly. 

“  But  that  is  not  all,”  went  on  Mr.  Herrick,  sud¬ 
denly  hopeful  that  he  was  winning  her,  “  it  has  also 
been  decided  to  cut  a  street  through  your  land  where 
it  adjoins  the  Onotomah  Club  property.  That  of 
course  will  take  several  feet,  and  as  in  the  other  in¬ 
stance  I  have  just  mentioned,  while  you  will  be  com¬ 
pensated,  your  assessment  will  be  so  high  that  you  will 
be  a  heavy  financial  loser.” 

“  Ah !  ”  said  Miss  Burram  again,  as  quietly  as  be¬ 
fore,  then  in  very  soft  tones  she  asked : 

“  Is  my  property  the  only  one  to  be  assessed  in  this 
manner  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  dear,  no ;  there  are  several  others ;  the  Onoto¬ 
mah  Club  will  lose  as  much  ground  as  you  will  for  the 
cutting  through  of  that  street.” 

“  And  these  measures  have  all  been  taken  by  the 
newy  elected  Board  of  Supervisors  1  ”  Her  voice  was 
still  soft  and  more  indicative  of  surprise  than  any  other 
feeling. 
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Herrick  bowed,  feeling  somewhat  that  the  ground 
which  he  thought  he  had  gained  was  slipping  from  him. 

“  A  Board  I  believe,  Mr.  Herrick,  of  which  you,  Mr. 
Herrick,  are  the  head  and  front?  ” 

He  smiled  a  great,  bland  smile  that  seemed  to  take 
in  even  his  expansive  chin. 

“  You  are  pleased  to  do  me  too  much  honor,  Miss 
Burram ;  I  am  only  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Super¬ 
visors,  and  having  in  my  capacity  of  such  membership 
obtained  information  which  it  might  be  beneficial  to 
you  to  know,  I  came  to  impart  it.” 

“  Thank  you,  Mr.  Herrick her  voice  was  no  longer 
soft,  and  Herrick’s  big,  bland  smile,  that  had  remained 
after  he  had  ceased  speaking,  instantly  departed. 

“  The  news  you  have  so  kindly  ”  with  an  emphasis 
on  the  word  that  made  him  silently  grate  his  teeth, 
“  come  to  impart,  has  been  of  no  benefit  to  me  other 
than  to  make  me  know  more  surely  your  character.  I 
shall  fight  in  the  courts  the  taking  of  any  of  my 
property.” 

“  As  you  choose,  Miss  Burram,” — Herrick  had  re¬ 
covered  his  blandness  and  he  was  smiling  again, — “  but 
I  would  advise  you  to  pause  before  you  go  to  court ; 
sometimes  a  court-room  is  the  means  of  bringing  to 
light  much  that  one  might  desire  to  remain  hidden. 
Good  morning !  ” 

He  went  out  so  quickly  that  he  stumbled  over  Sarah, 
who  had  been  on  her  knees  with  her  ear  to  the  key- 
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hole,  and  the  noise  of  his  stumble,  it  was  almost  a  com¬ 
plete  fall,  with  the  half-suppressed  scream  of  Sarah 
and  the  exclamation  of  Herrick,  brought  Miss  Burram 
into  the  hall.  But  the  storekeeper  was  striding  to  the 
door  without  looking  behind  him  and  Sarah  was  lean¬ 
ing  against  the  balustrade  of  the  stair  rubbing  her 
shoulder. 

“  Oh,  mem,”  she  said,  when  Herrick  had  let  him¬ 
self  out,  “  I  was  goin’  through  the  hall  a-mindin’  of  mv 
own  business  when  Mr.  Herrick  came  out  that  sudden 
that  he  pitched  into  me,  mem ;  indeed,  mem,  I  think  me 
shoulder  is  broke.” 

Whatever  Miss  Burram  thought  of  Sarah’s  action 
she  did  not  say,  she  only  looked  at  her  a  moment  and 
then  went  back  to  the  room  she  had  left,  shutting  the 
door  behind  her.  Herrick’s  last  words  were  ringing  in 
her  ears. 

“  Sometimes  a  court-room  is  the  means  of  bringing 
to  light  much  that  one  might  desire  to  remain  hidden.” 

“  But  he  knows  nothing,”  she  said  to  herself,  “  and 
nothing  can  bring  that  to  light;  nothing.” 

Sarah  had  gone  to  the  kitchen  in  a  very  uneasy  and 
wondering  frame  of  mind.  Her  wonder  arose  from 
what  she  had  overheard  through  the  keyhole,  and  her 
uneasiness  because  she  knew  that  Herrick  had  detected 
her  eavesdropping  in  that  mean  and  wicked  manner. 
She  was  not  quite  so  uneasy  about  what  her  mistress 
thought;  her  mistress  had  not  actually  caught  her  in 
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the  act  of  listening,  and  she  was  hopeful  that  her  some¬ 
what  inconsistent  explanation  had  been  accepted.  She 
was  bursting  with  the  desire  to  tell  Hardman  and  Mrs. 
McElvain  what  she  had  accidentally  (?)  overheard,  but 
she  was  afraid  either  of  them,  and  especially  Hard¬ 
man,  migh  divine  how  she  had  overheard,  and  so  she 
simply  kept  up  the  pretense  of  having  been  hurt  by 
her  collision  with  Herrick,  in  which  Mrs.  McElvain 
advised  the  strongest  kind  of  a  mustard  plaster  for 
Sarah’s  shoulder  before  Sarah  should  retire. 

Before  the  hour  of  retiring,  however,  Sarah  found  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  visit  the  Geddings’  cook. 

“  And  what  do  you  think,  Maria  ?  ”  she  burst  out  the 
moment  she  entered  the  Geddings’  kitchen,  and  as¬ 
sured  herself  that  Maria  was  alone,  “  I  heard  that  Miss 
Burram’s  property  is  to  have  a  street  cut  through  it 
right  next  to  the  ’Notmah  Club,  and  the  street  is  to  take 
part  of  the  Club’s  property  too — spoilin’  such  beautiful 
places,  and  Miss  Burram  and  the  Club  will  have  to  pay 
money  besides  just  because  their  land  is  taken.  How 
isn’t  that  a  burnin’  shame,  even  if  Miss  Burram  has 
ways  that’s  past  finding-  out  ?  ” 

“  Where  did  you  hear  all  that^  ”  asked  Maria,  stop¬ 
ping  short  with  the  chair  she  was  bringing  to  the  fire 
for  Sarah.  Sarah  waved  the  chair  back. 

“  I  couldn’t  think  of  sittin’,  Maria,  it’s  almost  nine 
o’clock,  and  as  you  knows,  I  always  goes  to  Miss 
Bach  el’s  room  about  that  hour;  but  I’ll  tell  you  just 
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how  I  know  what  I’m  tellin’  you ;  old  Herrick  himself 
told  it  to  Miss  Burram,  and  I  just  chanced  to  be  in 
the  way  of  overhearin’  it,  and  I  heard  him  tell  her 
she’d  better  sell  her  property.” 

“  And  will  she  sell  ?  ”  asked  Maria  with  a  kind  of 
breathless  eagerness.  i 

“  Sell  ?  ”  repeated  Sarah,  “  never  while  she  draws  a 
living  breath.  I  heard  her  tell  the  same  old  Herrick 
no  money  could  buy  her  place.” 

“  Well,  well,”  said  Maria  with  many  solemn  shakes 
of  the  head,  “  isn’t  it  all  very  queer  now,  Sarah  ?  ” 

“  It’s  that  queer,  Maria,  that  I  can’t  understand 
about  Miss  Burram  at  all.  Here  she  is  a-takin’  that 
Charge  of  hers  out  ridin’  every  afternoon,  and  havin’ 
her  in  the  parlor  every  Sunday  evening,  besides  payin’ 
Mr.  Casket  to  come  to  teach  her,  and  all  the  time  actin’ 
as  if  there  was  no  relationship  between  them ;  at  least, 
she  never  gives  out  no  relationship.  And  sometimes, 
Maria,  when  I  wake  in  the  night,  I  just  think  I  can 
see  Miss  Burram’s  jewels,  that  she  has  in  the  safe  de¬ 
posit  vault  in  the  city — I  told  you  how  I  seen  them 
once;  such  jewels — flamin’  and  beautiful  like  serpents’ 
eyes — all  pearls  and  diamonds,  and  she  a-wearin’  imi¬ 
tation  ones.” 

Maria  gave  several  more  shakes  of  her  head  to  testify 
how  deeply  she  sympathized  with  the  speaker.  And 
then  Sarah,  looking  at  the  clock,  declared  she  must  go ; 
she  hardly  waited  to  say  good  night,  in  her  haste  to 
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get  away,  but  fate  delayed  her,  for  not  a  half-dozen 
rods  from  the  Geddings’  house  she  ran  against  Herrick. 

“  Ah,  Sarah !  ”  he  said,  “  this  is  not  the  first  time  we 
have  met  to-day.” 

Sarah  was  too  breathless  and  too  uncomfortably  sur¬ 
prised  to  reply;  her  uncomfortable  surprise  not  being 
lessened  by  a  peculiarly  cunning  expression  in  Her¬ 
rick’s  eyes,  which  as  they  happened  to  be  near  a  street 
lamp  she  saw  quite  plainly.  Herrick  continued,  but 
he  lowered  his  voice  to  a  significant  whisper : 

“  Perhaps  Miss  Burram  did  not  suspect  that  you 
were  listening  at  the  keyhole,  Sarah ;  and  I  am  not 
going  to  tell  her,  neither  by  word  of  mouth,  nor  by  a 
little  note  which  I  might  have  written  if  I  had  not  met 
you;  but  tell  me,  Sarah,  what  you  heard  through  that 
keyhole?  ” 

Sarah  was  crying: 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Herrick,  you  wouldn’t  hurt  a  poor 

woman - ”  He  interrupted  her  with  a  slight  show  of 

impatience : 

“  Haven’t  I  told  you  I  shall  not  say  anything  about 
you,  but  you  must  tell  me  all  that  you  heard  through 
that  keyhole.” 

Sarah  tremblingly  and  tearfully  told  him. 

“Umph!  ”  he  said,  adding,  “You  have  not  been  in 
my  store  since  the  election,  Sarah.” 

“  Ho,”  she  answered,  with  her  apron  to  her  eyes. 
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“  Because  they  are  a’l  against  me  in  your  house  ?  ” 
he  asked.  She  nodded  without  removing  her  apron. 

u  Well,  Sarah,  don’t  you  stay  away  from  my  store  on 
that  account;  you  drop  in  whenever  you  can,  and  let 
me  know  any  item  of  news  you  can  pick  up  about  Miss 
Burram,  through  keyholes  or  in  any  other  way,  and 
I’ll  do  nothing  to  harm  you.  You’re  a  good  woman, 
Sarah ;  now  that  teacher  that  Miss  Burram  has  for  her 
Charge - ” 

“  Mr.  Casket,”  put  in  Sarah. 

“  Mr.  Casket,”  repeated  Herrick,  smiling  at  the 
grim  association  called  up  by  Sarah’s  pronunciation  of 
the  name.  “  This  Mr.  Casket,  on  what  terms  is  he  at 
the  house — I  mean  does  Miss  Burram  talk  to  him  much, 
and  where  did  she  get  him  ?  ” 

“  He  came  from  the  city — Jeem  brought  him,  and  he 
comes  every  mornin’  at  nine  o’clock  and  stays  till  two, 
except  Saturdays  and  Sundays ;  and  he  has  lunch  with 
Miss  Burram  and  Miss  Rachel,  and  Miss  Burram  just 
talks  to  him  a  little  at  table,  and  he  and  Miss  Rachel 
has  their  lessons  in  the  library,  and  Miss  Burram  stays 
all  the  time  in  the  next  room  with  the  door  open  a  little 
between  them,  just  so  she  can  hear  I  suppose.” 

Thank  you,  Sarah ;  as  I  said  before,  you  are  a 
good  woman,  and  don’t  you  have  any  fear  of  mv  hurt- 
ing  you,  but  I  think  you  had  better  not  tell  anybody 
what  you  heard  through  that  keyhole.  Good  night !  ” 
And  he  strode  away,  the  same  big,  bland  smile  on  his 
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face  that  he  had  during  his  interview  with  Miss  Bur- 
ram. 

“  Oh,  Lord !  ”  gasped  Sarah  as  she  saw  him  stride 
away,  “  and  I’ve  told  Maria  all  about  it.” 

Thoughts  of  returning  to  Maria  to  caution  her  to 
secrecy  flitted  through  her  mind,  but  the  lateness  of 
the  hour,  and  the  fear  that  she  might  be  wanted  at 
home,  prevented,  so  she  hurried  on,  determined  to  run 
over  the  next  evening  with  her  warning  to  Maria. 

The  next  evening,  however,  proved  too  late,  for 
hardly  had  Sarah  left  the  Geddings’  kitchen  when 
Maria  was  on  her  way  to  tell  Miss  Gedding  the  news 
that  Sarah  had  brought.  Miss  Gedding  lost  little 
time  in  telling  her  brother,  and  before  noon  of  the 
next  day  Herrick  himself  got  rumors  of  wrathful  mut- 
terings  against  such  high-handed  proceedings  by  the 
newly  elected  Board  of  Supervisors.  He  smiled, 
hardly  knowing  whether  to  think  the  news  had  come  in 
the  first  instance  from  Miss  Burram  herself,  or  from 
her  gossiping  servant.  In  either  case  it  did  not  trouble 
him  much,  for  very  shortly  the  news  of  all  the  intended 
assessments  would  be  published;  and  very  shortly,  such 
news  was  promulgated,  and  loud  and  exceedingly  wrath¬ 
ful  murmurs  were  heard  on  all  sides.  But  Herrick 
smiled  the  more ;  thus  far  his  power  was  too  great  to  be 
hurt  by  any  immediate  action  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
township. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


One  morning  in  Mr.  Herrick’s  constantly  increasing 
mail  there  was  a  bulky  letter  with  a  London  postmark. 
The  penmanship  of  the  envelope  was  very  small  and 
utterly  unfamiliar.  He  tore  it  open,  and  turning  to 
the  last  of  eight  closely-written  pages  of  note  paper, 
he  found  the  signature,  “  Kitty  Hubrey.” 

For  a  moment  he  was  puzzled,  having  absolutely 
forgotten  that  he  had  ever  known  anybody  of  the  name, 
then  the  identity  of  the  writer  flashed  upon  him.  He 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  disgust ;  to  his  mind,  Mrs. 
Hubrey’s  letter  could  have  no  other  motive  than  a 
feminine  desire  for  Rentonville  news.  Though  why 
she  should  have  deferred  gratifying  her  desire  till  more 
than  three  years  had  elapsed,  Herrick  did  not  stop  to 
question ;  he  turned  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  letter 
reading  in  an  indifferent,  almost  contemptuous  man¬ 
ner: 

“Dear  Mr.  Herrick, 

“  I  suppose  I  am  the  last  person  in  the  world  you 

would  expect  a  letter  from,  and  you  certainly  are  the 
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last  person  I  ever  expected  to  write  to;  but  I  think  I 
have  something  to  write  about  that  will  interest  you,  as 
it  interests  me. 

“  Here,  in  London,  where  we  have  been  living  for 
the  last  year,  we,  or  rather  I,  for  Mr.  Hubrey  never 
goes  into  society,  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  mid¬ 
dle-aged — perhaps  I  ought  to  say  elderly,  because  he 
really  has  hair  that  has  very  much  of  a  white  turn  in 
it,  and  his  face  is  pretty  well  wrinkled — Englishman, 
by  the  name  of  Gasket.”  Herrick’s  eyes  were  dis¬ 
tended,  “  Gasket  ”  was  only  a  letter  removed  from  the 
name  which  Sarah  gave  of  the  tutor  of  Miss  Burram’s 
Charge. 

“  And  Mr.  Gasket,”  went  on  the  letter,  “  when  he 
learned  in  the  course  of  our  conversation  that  I  was 
from  America,  said  he  once  had  a  very  interesting  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  a  young  American,  and  then  he  stopped 
short  and  sighed,  and  I  ventured  in  my  sympathy  to 
ask  if  this  interesting  acquaintance  was  a  lady.  You 
see,  Mr.  Herrick,  I  was  justified  in  asking  such  a  ques¬ 
tion  because  Mr.  Gasket  is  an  unmarried  man,  but  he 
kind  of  bridled  up  and  replied  that  it  was  a  gentleman, 
a  young  sea-captain,  by  the  name  of  Minturn.  You 
may  be  sure  then  that  I  bridled  up,  and  cried,  1  Min¬ 
turn  !  Why  there  was  the  strangest  kind  of  a  mystery 
named  Minturn  in  the  shape  of  a  little  girl,  the 
Charge  of  an  eccentric  old  maid  named  Burram,  in 
the  very  place  I  came  from,  Kentonville.’  And  I 
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launched  forth  and  told  him  everything  I  had  ever 
heard  about  Miss  Burram.  You  know,  Mr.  Herrick, 
I  owe  that  same  Miss  Burram  a  grudge  for  the  way  she 
treated  Mr.  Hubrey  and  me  when  we  called  upon  her 
in  relation  to  some  public  business;  well,  I  told  Mr. 
Gasket  how  nobody  knew  where  her  Charge  came  from 
and  how  she  treated  her  Charge,  and  everything  any 
of  the  Kentonville  folk  said  about  her.  And  what  do 
you  think  occurred  then,  Mr.  Herrick  ?  Why,  Mr. 
Gasket  got  right  up  from  the  sofa  where  we  were  both 
sitting,  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room  without 
saying  a  word,  and  when  he  got  through  pacing  the 
room  like  a  lunatic,  he  said  he’d  have  to  go.  And  go 
he  did,  as  calmly  as  though  there  had  not  been  a 
pretty  big  stir  to  his  feelings. 

u  How,  that  is  not  all,  Mr.  Herrick,  though  I  thought 
it  was  a  good  deal  of  a  coincidence,  for  a  few  days 
after,  Mr.  Gasket  came  to  me  with  a  letter  which  he 
said  was  from  a  cousin  of  his ;  he  read  a  portion  of  it 
for  me.  I  couldn’t  sit  still  while  he  was  reading ;  I 
just  had  to  fidget  and  fidget,  for  what  do  you  think  ? 
this  cousin  of  his,  Mr.  Gasket  also,  is  the  tutor  of 
Rachel  Minturn,  Miss  Burram’s  Charge.  And  the 
way  Mr.  Gasket — I  mean  the  cousin — described  Miss 
Burram  and  Miss  Minturn,  and  the  library  where  they 
have  the  lessons,  and  the  way  Miss  Burram  remains  in 
the  next  room  all  the  time  they’re  having  the  lessons, 
just  as  if  she  was  afraid  they’d  have  any  contraband 
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conversation,  as  Mr.  Gasket,  I  should  have  told  you, 
Mr.  Percival  Gasket,  says,  nearly  made  me  scream. 
And  I  repeated  a  good  deal  of  what  I  had  said  before, 
and  Mr.  Gasket,  Tudor  Gasket,  listened  in  a  very 
troubled  way,  and  I  made  up  my  mind,  Mr.  Herrick, 
that  he  was  connected  with  Miss  Burram,  or  Miss  Min- 
turn  in  some  manner.  He  said  to  me  after  a  little : 

“  T  thought  you  would  be  interested,  Mrs.  Hubrey, 
so  I  brought  the  letter  and  read  it  to  you.  Of  course, 
it  is  just  a  coincidence  that  I  should  have  known  some 
one  of  the  name  of  Minturn,  and  that  my  impecunious 
cousin  should  he  employed  to  give  lessons  to  some  one 
of  that  name.’ 

“I  said  to  myself,  Mr.  Herrick,  ‘  A  very  curious 
coincidence  indeed,’  hut  I  made  no  such  remark  to 
him ;  it  might  have  frightened  him  from  giving  me  any 
confidence,  and  I  really  have  great  hope  of  winning  his 
entire  confidence  in  time.  He  seems  to  have  a  prefer¬ 
ence  for  our  house ;  I  suppose  because  I  have  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  way  that  always  did  win  lonely  bachelors. 

“  I’ll  write  to  you  again  just  as  soon  as  I  get  any 
more  news.” 

Herrick  flung  the  letter  aside ;  “  There  is  nothing  in 
that,”  he  said  to  himself,  “  there  are  probably  hundreds 
of  Minturns  in  the  world  beside  Miss  Burram’s  Charge, 
still,  the  emotion  shown  by  that  Englishman,  as  Mrs. 
Hubrey  writes,  would  seem  to  indicate  something;  but 
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no;  women  always  exaggerate  these  things;  the  Mr. 
Gasket  she  writes  of  might  be  pacing  the  room  to  get 
some  relief  from  her  garrulous  tongue  without  offend¬ 
ing  her,”  and  Herrick  began  to  tear  the  letter  in  order 
to  fling  the  fragments  into  the  waste  basket,  when  a 
second  thought  stopped  him ;  instead  of  doing  any  more 
destruction  to  the  letter,  he  took  a  large  mprocco  case 
from  his  breast  pocket  and  opening  it,  placed  Mrs.  Hu- 
brey’s  letter  with  sundry  other  papers. 

In  due  time  the  publication  of  the  forthcoming  as¬ 
sessments  was  made;  two  columns  in  the  Rentonvillc 
Times,  and  a  column  of  editorial  matter  lauding  the 
advantages  which  must  accrue  from  such  magnificent 
improvements ;  but  nobody  was  deceived  by  the  fulsome 
approval,  for  everybody  who  did  not  know,  divined  that 
the  paper  was  bought  by  Herrick’s  party.  Lists  of  the 
projected  improvements  were  posted  on  the  fences,  and 
in  some  instances  were  tacked  even  to  the  lampposts; 
nobody  could  say  that  ample  notice  was  not  given,  and 
nobody  could  say  that  Rentonville  would  lack  anything 
in  the  way  of  improvements  after  the  projects  should 
have  been  executed.  But  many  of  the  residents  did 
say,  and  say  with  no  uncertain  wrath  in  their  tones, 
that  most  of  the  improvements  were  simply  to  put 
money  into  the  pockets  of  the  Supervisors  and  their 
friends,  to  whom  they  intended  to  award  the  contracts. 

The  members  of  the  Onotomah  Club  when  they 
found  that  a  part  of  their  beautiful  grounds  was  to 
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be  taken  for  an  utterly  unnecessary  street,  and  that 
they  were  to  be  assessed  therefor,  were  furious  in  their 
anger. 

Mr.  Fairfax  proposed  an  indignation  meeting  of  all 
the  residents  who  had  a  similar  grievance,  and  speedily 
the  town  was  placarded  with  announcements  that  such 
a  meeting  was  to  be  held,  and  in  stirring  language, 
calling  upon  every  taxpayer  to  protest  by  his  presence 
at  that  meeting  against  the  proposed  outrages  by  the 
present  Board  of  Supervisors.  The  names  of  Fairfax 
and  Hotner,  and  several  other  members  of  the  Onoto- 
mah  Club,  were  appended. 

An  announcement  of  the  meeting  was  posted  just 
outside  of  Mr.  Herrick’s  door;  he  smiled  when  he  read 
it,  hut  it  set  him  to  thinking,  and  that  same  evening 
found  him  in  Hotner’s  parlor,  giving  his  card  to  the 
solemn-looking  servant. 

Notner  read  with  an  amused  arching  of  his  eye¬ 
brows  “  Bilber  Herrick,”  and  just  below  the  name  in 
pencil,  “  On  very  secret  and  important  business ;  too 
secret  and  important  to  commit  to  writing.” 

“  I  shall  see  this  person,”  Hotner  said  to  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  the  man  in  waiting,  who  seemed  irresolute  and 
even  loath  to  take  such  an  unusual  message. 

“  It’s  an  extreme  case,  Matt,”  the  gentleman  went 
on,  laughing  at  Matt’s  perplexity,  “  and  I  have  a 
woman’s  curiosity  to  know  what  this  man’s  business  can 
be  with  me.” 
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But  there  was  no  trace  of  even  a  smile  when  he 
confronted  his  visitor ;  he  was  solemn  to  severity.  Her¬ 
rick  rose  with  perfect  self-possession,  and  began  very 
coolly : 

“  My  business  is  in  reference  to  the  proposed  assess¬ 
ment  on  the  property  of  the  Onotomah  Club;  there  is 
one  way  by  which  all  disturbance  of  the  property  can 
be  avoided,  and  of  course  the  assessment  averted. 
That  way  is  neither  by  indignation  meetings,  nor  by 
any  appeal  to  the  courts.  I  have  chosen  to  disclose 
this  plan  to  you  rather  than  to  any  other  member  of 
the  Club,  for  reasons  of  my  own.  The  plan  is  the  sale 
of  Miss  Burram’s  property.  The  purchaser  who  de¬ 
sires  it  is  willing  to  have  the  new  street  cut  entirely 
through  her  part  of  the  land  without  taking  any  from 
the  Club.” 

Notner  seemed  to  be  impatient. 

If  this  is  your  secret  and  important  business  with 
me  it  is  so  far  from  being  either,  that  it  is  scarcely 
intelligible  to  me.” 

“  One  moment,  Mr.  Motner,”  and  Herrick  bowed, 
“  business  has  not  been  fully  stated  yet.  So  far  I 
have  made  but  a  preliminary  explanation,  and  even 
that  is  not  yet  completed.  Bear  with  me  to  the  end.” 

Hotner  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair  and  appeared 
to  close  his  eyes,  but  Herrick  knew  that  he  was  only 
studying  him  the  closer. 

“  Xt  wil1  be  t0  Miss  Burram’s  advantage  to  sell,  both 
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moneyed  and  otherwise;  her  reputation  here  is  suffer¬ 
ing;  she  is  constantly  incurring  new  dislike;  and  for 
the  sake  of  her  Charge — I  am  speaking  now  as  a  man 
and  a  father — she  ought  to  change  her  residence.  I 
have  here  in  my  pocket  ”  (he  put  his  hand  on  the  pocket 
of  his  coat,  which  contained  the  morocco  case)  “  a  pri¬ 
vate  communication  from  a  friend  in  London,” — Not- 
ner  gave  a  slight  start, — “  a  private  communication  re¬ 
ferring  to  Miss  Burram,  and  which  threatens  disclosures 
about  her  to  the  residents  of  Rentonville  that  will  be 
very  much  to  her  discredit.  Before  receiving  this  com¬ 
munication  I  called  in  all  friendliness  upon  Miss  Bur¬ 
ram  to  urge  upon  her  the  advantage  of  selling  her  prop¬ 
erty.  She  treated  my  proposition  with  scorn — such 
scorn  as  precluded  for  me  any  further  visit  to  her  house, 
or  any  further  direct  communication  with  her.  I 
imagine  that  she  would  heed  anything  coming  from 
you;  you  might  advise,  or  warn  her.  That  is  all,  Mr. 
Notner.” 

Notner  jumped  to  his  feet,  pulling  the  bell  that 
chanced  to  be  near  his  hand  so  violently  that  all  three 
of  the  middle-aged,  solemn-looking  retainers  rushed  into 
the  room  together. 

“  One,  or  all  of  you,”  he  said  sternly,  “  show  this 
person  to  the  door.” 

Herrick  neither  lost  his  self-possession  nor  his  smile. 

“  I  assure  you,  my  good  men,  there  is  no  necessity 
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for  your  presence  here..  I  have  not  sought  to  harm 
your  master.” 

“  Ho,  hut  you  have  sought  to  harm  a  lady’s  reputa¬ 
tion.  Show  him  to  the  door  immediately.” 

Whereupon  two  of  the  attendants  grabbed  Herrick 
by  the  arms,  and  urged  him  forward,  and  when  he 
would  have  spoken,  one  of  them  said  with  solemn  stern¬ 
ness  : 

“  Hot  another  word,  sir,”  and  Herrick  found  himself 
in  the  hall  with  the  parlor  door  shut  behind  him,  nor 
did  either  of  the  attendants  leave  him  till  they  had  put 
him  out  on  the  steps,  and  thrust  the  door  in  his  face. 

Herrick  shook  himself  and  smiled  again;  while  he 
had  not  anticipated  such  summary  treatment,  neither 
had  he  expected  a  very  friendly  reception,  and  as  his 
object  had  been  solely  to  stir  up  Mr.  Hotner  with  regard 
to  Miss  Burram,  he  felt,  having  observed  Hotner’s 
scarce  perceptible  start,  that  he  had  succeeded.  And 
whether  Hotner  did  or  did  not  tell  the  other  members  of 
the  Club,  he  was  almost  certain  that  something  would 
be  told  to  Miss  Burram  which  would  have  more  weight 
than  if  it  had  come  to  her  directly  from  him. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


A  fortnight  after  Herrick’s  visit  to  Miss  Burram, 
that  lady  got  a  letter  in  the  familiar-looking  blue  en¬ 
velope  : 

“  My  Dear  Bedilla, 

“  Have  you  counted  the  costs  in  courting  fate  as  you 
are  doing?  Are  you  aware  that  you  and  your  Charge 
are  objects  of  more  rampant  and  unpleasant  gossip  than 
ever?  In  my  last  letter  I  told  you  that  Herrick  cov¬ 
eted  your  property ;  since  that  letter  you  have  had  the 
evidence  of  a  proposition  from  himself  to  furnish  a 
purchaser.  Why  do  you  not  accept  it  before  he  compels 
you  to  be  glad  to  dispose  of  it  in  any  manner  that  will 
allow  you  to  get  away  ?  Your  place  is  neither  so  unique 
nor  so  valuable,  that  with  your  wealth  you  cannot  dupli¬ 
cate  it  in  some  part  removed  from  the  associations  of 
the  present,  and  even  of  the  past.  I  would  not  advise 
you  to  make  any  appeal  to  the  courts. 

“  As  ever, 

“  Terry.” 

'  '  •  V.  Jl  •  • :  j  !  1  , .  .  '  ■  '  •  f  j 

Miss  Burram  immediately  replied: 
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“  My  Dear  Terry,, 

“  I  am  abundantly  able  to  pay  tbe  costs  of  any  fate 
I  cboose  to  court ;  I  am  also  quite  aware  of  the  senseless 
gossip  to  which  you  refer,  concerning  my  Charge  and 
myself.  The  answer  which  I  gave  Herrick  concerning 
the  sale  of  my  property  was  final ;  as  you  have  so  inti¬ 
mate  a  knowledge  of  all  that  I  do,  it  is  unnecesary  to 
repeat  that  answer  to  you. 

“  Having  no  desire  to  remove  myself  from  the  asso¬ 
ciations  of  the  present,  and  having  nothing  but  contempt 
for  the  associations  of  the  past,  your  advice  about  my 
removal  is  unnecessary  and  impertinent.  So,  also,  is 
your  advice  about  my  appeal  to  the  courts. 

“  Yours, 

“  Bedilea.” 


The  indignation  with  which  she  wrote  that  letter 
broke  out  afresh  on  the  following  Sunday  evening  when 
the  staid  company  were  in  the  parlor  after  dinner.  The 
excitement  in  her  tones  startled  Rachel  and  caused  even 
apathetic  Mrs.  Toussel  to  rouse  herself  slightly  from  the 
depths  of  her  easy  chair.  Mr.  Burleigh,  whom  Miss 
Burram  addressed,  looked  surprised. 

“  I  shall  contest  the  outrage  in  court,”  Miss  Burram 
repeated,  her  voice  raised  so  much  that  it  seemed  to 
ring  through  the  room.  “  The  necessity  for  a  street 
through  my  property  does  not  exist;  it  is  a  flimsy  pre- 
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text  to  defraud  me  of  my  land;  no  court  of  justice  can 
justify  it.” 

“  The  Club  whose  quarters  adjoin  your  property 
will  suffer  also,  I  understand,”  said  Burleigh. 

“  Yes,  ostensibly,”  sneered  Miss  Burram,  “  but  it  is 
really  done  to  make  me  suffer;  it  is  Herrick’s  plan  to 
get  my  property  here.”  As  she  mentioned  Herrick’s 
name  she  seemed  to  be  carried  away  by  a  whirlwind  of 
temper,  so  much  so,  that  Burleigh  put  his  hand  re- 
strainingly  on  her  arm,  and  young  Toussel,  who  of  late 
always  sat  beside  Rachel,  whispered: 

“  What  Miss  Burram  needs  now  is  a  salad,”  but  Ra¬ 
chel  was  too  awe-stricken  to  smile  at  the  idiotic  remark. 
Miss  Burram  had  shaken  off  Burleigh’s  hand,  continu¬ 
ing: 

“  Herrick  shall  never  get  a  foot  of  my  property,  and 
no  street  shall  be  cut  through  it.  I  would  expend  one 
hundred  times  the  value  of  my  place  here  in  contesting 
it  first.” 

“  You  are  quite  right,  Miss  Burram.”  Burleigh’s 
voice  had  an  accent  of  indignation  also.  “  And  you  will 
be  well  supported;  as  I  have  been  given  to  understand, 
other  residents  here  have  similar  grievances  to  yours 
— all  will  make  a  formidable  showing  in  the  court, 
and,”  lowering  his  voice  and  speaking  with  more  de¬ 
liberation,  “  have  you  decided  upon  the  time  of  begin¬ 
ning  this  action,  or  have  you  any  thought  of  concert¬ 
ing  with  your  neighbors  about  the  matter  ?  ” 
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u  Mj  neighbors,  Mr.  Burleigh  ?  Who  are  ray  neigh¬ 
bors  ?  I  certainly  do  not  recognize  any.”  And  Bur- 
leigh,  feeling  that  he  had  made  an  awkward  mistake, 
stammered  something  about  the  Onotomah  Club,  on 
which  Miss  Burram,  with  uncontrollable  excitement, 
replied : 

“  The  fact  that  other  people’s  property  adjoins  mine 
does  not  constitute  such  people  my  neighbors,  Mr.  Bur¬ 
leigh.” 

On  which  young  Toussel  bent  again  to  Rachel  and 
whispered,  but  so  loudly  it  caught  the  lady’s  ear: 

If  she  only  had  a  salad.”  And  Miss  Burram,  see¬ 
ing  the  white,  startled  look  of  her  Charge,  bade  her  re¬ 
tire,  resuming  as  soon  as  the  door  had  closed  upon 
her: 

“ 1  have  no  neighbors,  Mr.  Burleigh,  and  my  action 
about  this  matter  shall  be  taken  independently  of  any¬ 
thing  done  by  any  one  else.  I  am  waiting  only  to  be 
formally  notified  of  this  intended  outrage  to  take  an 
instant  appeal.” 

But  months  passed  and  Miss  Burram  received  no 
further  notification  j  nor  was  there  a  sign  of  any  prepa¬ 
ration  being  made  to  cut  a  street  between  her  property 
and  that  of  the  Onotomah  Club.  Other  projected  im¬ 
provements  were  under  way,  and  somehow  much  of  the 
threatening  and  indignant  talk  of  the  taxpayers  which 
had  existed  at  the  beginning  had  become  suddenly  silent. 
Rumor  had  it  that  Herrick,  with  his  usual  shrewdness, 
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tad  brought  about  the  unexpected  lull,  and  rumor  had 
it  also  that  the  Board  of  Supervisors  was  afraid  to  begin 
work  on  Miss  Burram’s  property. 

Herrick  himself  knew  that  he  was  only  biding  his 
time — strengthening  his  position  so  that  no  appeal  to 
the  courts  by  Miss  Burram,  or  the  indignant  members 
of  the  Onotomah  Club,  could  defeat  him. 

Letters  continued  to  come  from  Mrs.  Hubrey,  and 
they  were  always  promptly  answered  by  Herrick.  Her 
information  was  no  more  than  she  had  given  at  first, 
but  her  expectation  of  getting  more  was  at  white  heat, 
for,  as  the  letters  had  it,  Mr.  Tudor  Gasket  was  so  inter¬ 
ested  in  hearing  about  Miss  Burram  and  her  Charge, 
and  he  was  so  glad  every  time  his  cousin,  Mr.  Percival 
Gasket,  Miss  Minturn’s  tutor,  wrote  to  him,  that  she, 
Mrs.  Hubrey,  knew  there  was  a  big  secret  behind  it  all ; 
and  it  suited  Herrick’s  purposes  to  pretend  to  believe 
the  same,  and  his  answers  were  always  to  that  effect; 
and  in  divers  ways  he  found  means  of  dropping  hints 
about  Miss  Burram’s  Charge,  which  hints,  repeated  in 
exaggerated  form,  at  length  swelled  to  rumors  that  made 
many  of  the  respectable  upright  residents  of  Renton- 
ville  thankful  that  Miss  Burram  and  her  Charge  never 
obtruded  themselves  upon  Rentonville  society. 

Rachel  was  utterly  unconscious  of  the  gossip  about 
Her,  and  being  saved  by  her  private  instruction  from  the 
snubs  and  slights  which  such  rumors  might  have  pro¬ 
duced  in  her  school  associations,  she  was  comparatively 
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happy.  She  enjoyed  her  lessons  with  the  little  tutor, 
enjoying  them  all  the  more  because  of  the  long  drive 
that  invariably  followed.  During  the  drive  Miss  Bur- 
ram  rarely  spoke  to  her,  but  Rachel  did  not  mind  that, 
for  Hardman  was  on  the  box,  and  every  day  was  bring- 
ing  Tom  nearer.  She  could  hardly  realize  that  t.hia 
year  was  the  last  of  the  five  years  he  had  assigned  for 
his  absence,  and  when  he  winter  merged  into  the  spring, 
and  the  spring  became  at  length  the  summer,  and  there 
were  only  three  months  remaining,  her  spirits  rose, 
till  she  was  not  alone  a  wonder  to  Sarah  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Elvain,  but  a  very  perplexing  wonder  to  Miss  Burram 
herself.  That  lady  one  morning  heard  her  Charge  sing^ 
in£  something  Rachel  had  never  done  in  the  house  be¬ 
fore,  outside  of  her  own  room — singing  one  of  the  songs 
she  had  learned  in  the  public  school,  and  as  her  sweet, 
clear  voice  sounded  like  the  warble  of  a  bird  through 
the  hall — she  was  on  her  way  to  breakfast — Miss  Bur¬ 
ram,  already  in  the  dining-room,  started.  The  song 
ceased  the  moment  Rachel  opened  the  door  and  beheld 
the  occupant  of  the  room,  though  a  half-hour  later, 
when  Rachel  was  in  the  library  awaiting  Mr.  Gasket’s 
arrival,  her  voice  unconsciously  broke  forth  again. 

With  each  new  day  Rachel’s  spirits  rose  till  they 
■vyere  almost  uncontrollable,  and  she  was  obliged  to 
keep  a  constant  guard  upon  herself  lest  involuntarily 
she  should  burst  out  with  something  about  Tom,  and 
this  violent  suppression  causing  her  to  appear  as  if  sh$ 
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were  in  a  constant  state  of  restrained  excitement,  it 
made  even  the  meek  little  tutor  wonder.  If  Rachel 
could  only  have  told  Hardman,  but  the  prohibition  to 
speak  to  him  had  not  been  relaxed  in  the  least.  But 
Hardman  knew;  he  had  never  forgotten  anything  Ra¬ 
chel  told  him,  and  when  Sarah  commented  on  the  high 
spirits  of  the  girl,  and  puzzled  herself,  and  puzzled 
Mrs.  McElvain  as  to  the  cause,  Hardman  knew  it  was 
because  Rachel  expected  Mr.  Tom.  But  Hardman 
kept  his  own  counsel,  only  he  could  not  help  wondering 
how  the  said  “  Mr.  Tom  ”  would  arrive,  and  whether 
he  would  take  Miss  Rachel  away. 

Rachel  herself  never  stopped  to  think  about  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  Tom’s  coming — especially  the  uncertainty 
of  his  prompt  coming.  She  did  not  question  why  he 
might  not  have  sent  word  in  all  those  years ;  nor  did  she 
for  a  moment  feel  that  the  fact  of  his  silence  was  per¬ 
haps  a  strong  argument  against  his  coming  at  all.  None 
of  these  suppositions  troubled  her.  Tom  to  her  was 
truth  itself ;  he  had  told  her  he  would  come  if  he  were 
living.  Should  he  die  she  was  to  hear  it — and  he  had 
spoken  with  such  assurance  of  being  permitted  to  live 
to  come  to  her,  that  the  possibility  of  his  death  never 
entered  her  mind. 

Every  night  now  that  she  threw  one  of  the  pebbles 
away  and  counted  the  remaining  ones,  the  trembling  of 
her  hands  and  the  beating  of  her  heart  seemed  to  keep 
equal  pace.  How  few  they  were  getting;  down  almost 
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to  a  mere  handful.  Frequently  she  looked  at  herself 
in  the  mirror,  wondering  if  Tom  would  recognize  her 
immediately,  she  had  grown  so  tall  and  slender,  and 
with  her  hair,  instead  of  being  cut  short  to  her  ears  as 
it  was  when  he  saw  it,  worn  in  a  single  long,  thick 
braid  at  the  back  of  her  head.  She  never  wondered  if 
any  change  had  come  to  him ;  she  had  not  thought  but 
that  he  would  be  the  same  tall,  slight,  gentle-faced  man 
just  as  she  saw  him  last — “  her  own  dear  boy.” 

Everything  about  her  seemed  to  reflect  her  happi¬ 
ness.  Even  Miss  Burram  to  her  imagination  was  less 
grim  and  cold,  seemingly  so  much  less  grim  and  cold, 
that  Rachel  sometimes  found  courage  to  make  remarks 
on  the  charm  of  the  weather  and  the  beauty  of  all  out¬ 
doors.  Miss  Burram’s  utter  amazement  at  the  girl’s 
unusual  boldness  gave  to  her  monosyllabic  replies  an 
intonation  of  marked  surprise;  but  it  was  apparently 
lost  on  her  Charge. 

It  was  on  the  Sunday  evenings  in  the  parlor,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Rachel’s  spirits  shone  still  more  conspicu¬ 
ously  forth ;  on  one  occasion,  her  mirth  at  young  Tous- 
sel’s  inane  remarks  rang  out  so  heartily,  that  Burleigh 
suspended  his  conversation  with  Miss  Burram  and 
looked  over  at  the  two  young  people  with  a  kind  of 
ludicrous  surprise. 

They  were,  indeed,  a  contrast,  young  Toussel  and 
Rachel — Rachel  with  her  whole  glowing  face  a  perfect 
picture  of  the  light-hearted,  happy  mirth  of  innocent 
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youth,  and  young  Toussel  sitting  up  very  straight,  his 
head  appearing  as  if  it  were  kept  in  its  stiff  position  by 
a  very  high  and  extremely  starched  collar,  and  his  pale, 
weak  face  showing  not  a  trace  of  a  smile. 

Probably  Miss  Burram  enjoyed  Mr.  Burleigh’s  as¬ 
tonishment,  for  her  eyes  followed  his,  and  she  made  no 
effort  to  recall  his  attention,  nor  did  she  address  her 
Charge. 

“  Miss  Minturn  is  unusually  merry  to-night,”  Bur¬ 
leigh  said  at  length,  and  in  a  tone  as  if  he  were  asking 
some  explanation  of  the  merriment. 

“  Yes,”  answered  Miss  Burram  quietly,  “  perhaps 
that  brilliant  Mr.  Toussel  has  made  some  new  remark 
about  salads.” 

“  Perhaps  he  has,  Miss  Burram,”  echoed  Burleigh 
dryly,  and  then  he  turned  his  eyes  mechanically  to  Mrs. 
Toussel.  That  lady  had  taken,  as  she  always  did,  the 
largest  and  easiest  chair,  and  she  was  now  too  comfort¬ 
ably  disposed  in  its  ample  depths  to  disturb  herself  for 
anything  short  of  urgent  and  immediate  necessity.  She 
could  not  help  hearing  Rachel’s  laugh,  and  as  a  proof 
that  she  had  done  so,  she  was  looking  in  that  direction, 
but  with  a  very  serene,  satisfied  expression  of  counte¬ 
nance. 

“  Worthy  mother  of  such  a  son,”  thought  Burleigh, 
with  a  mental  anathema  on  the  fate  that  had  thrown 
him  with  the  pair. 

“  As  you  were  saying,”  began  Miss  Burram,  and  her 
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voice  recalled  Burleigh  with  a  start  from  Mrs.  Tous- 
sel. 

“  As  you  were  saying  about  these  clamors  for  re¬ 
pairs  from  my  tenants - ” 

u  As  I  was  saying,”  repeated  Burleigh,  “  these  clam¬ 
ors  for  repairs  are  developing  into  more  than  mere 
clamors ;  some  repairs  must  be  made  and  some  sanitary 
improvements  also ;  otherwise  there  will  be  an  epidemic 
there.” 

“  Then  let  there  be  an  epidemic  there,”  she  replied 
quietly.  “  These  people  bring  such  things  on  them¬ 
selves,  and  no  sanitary  arrangements  can  effect  an  im¬ 
provement  in  them.” 

“  But  the  injury  to  your  property,”  said  Burleigh. 
“  An  epidemic  may  mean  eventually  the  razing  of  the 
building.” 

Miss  Burram  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

“  I  shall  not  suffer  much  loss.”  Then  raising  her 
voice  so  that  its  loud  tones  attracted  Rachel,  causing  her 
to  transfer  her  attention  from  young  Toussel,  she  went 
on :  “  The  ground  is  still  mine  to  sell  or  build  on,  and 
the  rent  which  these  people  must  pay  till  I  am  prevented 
by  some  outside  power  from  receiving  it,  will  be  more 
in  my  pocket  than  any  benefit  I  could  derive  from  mak¬ 
ing  repairs  and  improvements  for  the  miserable  wretches 
who  are  my  tenants.” 

The  glow  had  faded  from  Rachel’s  face;  the  whole 
miserable  picture  of  the  tenement  was  before  her  with 
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the  last  scene  in  which  she  had  participated — the  visit 
of  the  flower-girl  to  Miss  Burram,  and  the  latter,  watch¬ 
ing  Rachel  while  she  spoke,  said  almost  as  soon  as  she 
had  ended  her  own  cruel  speech: 

“  You  can  retire,  Rachel.” 

The  girl  went  at  once,  leaving  young  Toussel  dum- 
founded  at  her  unusually  hasty  and  early  departure. 
Burleigh  said  when  the  door  had  closed  upon  her : 

“  Then  I  am  to  understand,  Miss  Burram,  that  no  re¬ 
pairs  are  to  he  made  for  your  tenants  ?  ” 

“  Ro  repairs  are  to  he  made  for  my  tenants,”  she 
answered. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

The  town  of  Rentonville  seemed  to  be  unusually  gay 
and  filled  with,  visitors  that  summer.  Several  new 
hotels  had  been  opened,  and  as  Sarah  told  Rachel,  there 
was  so  much  demand  for  board,  being  “  as  the  place 
was  near  the  water,  that  families  as  never  took  boarders 
before  were  opening  their  houses  to  them  now.” 

Rachel  herself,  during  her  drives  in  the  afternoon, 
saw  evidences  of  what  she  had  heard  from  Sarah,  for 
on  almost  every  side  buildings  were  going  up  and  ad¬ 
vertisements  were  posted,  announcing  the  readiness  of 
houses  for  guests;  and  the  roads,  especially  the  fash¬ 
ionable  driveway,  were  beginning  to  be  crowded  with 
vehicles.  The  girl  rejoiced  in  it  all;  something  about 
the  very  stir  and  excitement  was  keeping  pace  with  her 
own  wild,  violent  hope  and  confident  expectation,  and 
strangers  to  whom  Miss  Burram  and  her  Charge  had 
never  been  pointed  out,  often  turned  for  another  look 
at  the  sparkling  young  face. 

One  afternoon  they  came  suddenly  upon  the  open 
carriage,  of  the  Geddings,  at  a  part  of  the  road  which, 
undergoing  repairs,  made  it  necessary  for  vehicles 

about  to  pass  each  other,  to  stop,  while  one  or  the  other 
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went  on.  In  the  carriage  were  .young  Gedding,  his 
mother  and  sister  and  Miss  Fairfax,  and  though  their 
carriage,  having  arrived  some  seconds  in  advance,  had 
the  right  of  way,  the  young  man,  recognizing  Miss 
Burram,  directed  his  own  driver  to  wait.  And  as  Hard¬ 
man  drove  somewhat  slowly  past,  the  three  young  people 
had  ample  time  to  bow  and  smile,  young  Gedding  doff¬ 
ing  his  hat.  Rachel  smiled  in  return,  blushing  like  a 
rose,  but  Miss  Burram  never  responded  by  so  much  as 
the  movement  of  a  muscle  of  her  face.  Even  Mrs. 
Gedding,  who  had  long  since  forgotten  the  unpleasant¬ 
ness  of  her  interview  with  Miss  Burram,  had  begun  to 
smile  and  to  incline  her  head  till  the  frigid  attitude  of 
the  lady  in  the  opposite  carriage  seemed  to  freeze  her 
own  inclination  to  be  courteous. 

“  What  an  iceberg  Miss  Burram  is,”  said  young  Ged- 
ding,  when  both  vehicles  were  well  on  their  opposite 
ways. 

“  But  what  a  charming  creature  her  Charge  is,”  said 
his  sister. 

“I  see  nothing  charming  about  her,”  put  in  Mrs. 
Gedding  to  the  astonishment  of  her  children,  astonish¬ 
ment  not  alone  at  her  remark,  but  at  the  heated  manner 
of  her  remark,  the  placid  little  woman  whose  composure 
it  was  so  difficult  to  disturb.  It  was  evident  that  in  this 
instance  it  was  disturbed ;  Miss  Burram  had  brought 
hack  all  the  ilL-feeling  she  had  caused  during  their 
first  and  only  interview. 
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“  Yes,  I  mean  it,”  she  continued,  “  there  can  be  noth¬ 
ing-  charming  about  anybody  brought  up  with  such  a 
creature  as  Miss  Burram.” 

“  But  that  is  dear  little  Rachel’s  misfortune,  not  her 
fault,”  said  Rose,  “  and  surely,  mother - ” 

“  Surely,  daughter,”  interrupted  Mrs.  Gedding,  “  I 
shall  not  listen  to  another  word  about  these  people. 
Your  father  is  right  in  his  opinion  of  Miss  Burram’s 
Charge — a  bold,  odd  girl  that  an  occasional  spanking 
would  do  good  to.” 

Rose  was  too  pained  and  dumfounded  to  reply, 
while  her  brother  gave  a  low  whistle  and  looked  at  Miss 
Fairfax  with  an  expression  of  such  comical  dismay,  it 
set  that  young  lady  to  laughing  in  spite  of  herself. 

“  And  another  consideration  that  ought  to  have 
weight  even  with  you,  Rose,  impulsive  though  you  are, 
is  the  manner  in  which  many  people  are  speaking  of 
Miss  Burram’s  Charge — nobody  knows  who  she  really 
is,  and  whether  she  has  actual  claims  to  respectability.” 

Will  gave  another  low  whistle  and  another  look 
more  provocative  still  of  Miss  Fairfax’s  mirth,  only 
that  her  sympathies  were  aroused  for  Rose.  That  young 
lady  had  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  she  was  saying  with  her 
whole  sympathetic  soul  in  her  voice: 

“  Oh,  mother !  I  know  that  in  your  heart  you  do  not 
believe  anything  of  the  kind  about  Miss  Burram’s  poor 
little  isolated  Charge.” 

But  Mrs.  Gedding,  nestling  back  in  the  carriage, 
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and  closing  her  eyes,  had  returned  to  her  wonted  placid 
state. 

Rachel,  with  the  involuntary  courage  horn  of  her 
extraordinary  spirits,  had  said  to  Miss  Burram,  as  soon 
as  the  carriages  had  well  passed  each  other: 

“  These  people  were  Mr.  Gedding  and  his  sister,  and 
their  friend,  Miss  Fairfax, — the  people  who  spoke  to 
me  from  the  boat  one  day  that  I  told  you  about.  I 
don’t  know  who  the  other  lady  is.” 

Miss  Burram  replied  only,  “  Ah !  ”  but  she  knew  who 
“  the  other  lady  ”  was ;  she  had  not  forgotten  in  the 
least  Mrs.  Gedding’s  visit,  and  the  shadow  of  a  smile 
crossed  her  mouth  as  she  thought  of  it  now. 

How  Rachel  would  have  enjoyed  an  acquaintance 
with  those  young  people;  they  seemed  so  simple,  and 
bright,  and  merry;  just  people  after  her  own  heart  as 
it  was  now,  with  its  exuberance  of  joyful  spirits.  She 
said  to  herself,  perhaps  she  should  make  their  acquaint¬ 
ance  when  Tom  came;  perhaps  he  would  be  pleased  to 
have  her  know  them  when  she  should  tell  him  all  about 
them ;  hut  when  Tom  came  she  felt  she  should  desire 
nothing  more ;  he  was  the  sum  of  all  her  desires. 

That  evening  Miss  Gedding  held  a  very  private,  con¬ 
sultation  with  Miss  Fairfax,  the  subject  of  which  con¬ 
sultation  nearly  paralyzed  Miss  Fairfax. 

“  To  have  Miss  Burram’s  Charge  invited  to  the  Aug¬ 
ust  reception  of  the  Onotomah  Club !  ”  she  repeated, 
when  she  regained  her  voice.  “  Why,  Rose,  I  shall 
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begin  to  think  you  are  insane  on  the  subject  of  Miss 
Burram’s  Charge.” 

But  Rose  shook  her  shapely  head,  shut  her  lips  to¬ 
gether  more  firmly,  and  continued  : 

“  It  is  not  alone  because  of  my  attraction  for  Miss 
Burram’s  Charge  that  I  want  an  invitation  sent  to  her, 
it  is  because  of  what  mother  said  this  afternoon.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  there  is  only  too  much  truth  in  what  she 
said  of  the  rumors — the  rumors  exist — the  lying  ru¬ 
mors,  you  and  I  know  that,  and  you  and  I  know  also 
that  there  are  respectable  residents  of  Rentonville  who 
do  not  think  Miss  Burram’s  Charge  fit  for  respectable 
society.  In  the  interest  of  justice  and  charity  we,  who 
believe  these  rumors  to  he  maliciously  false,  must  do 
what  we  can  to  down  them.  One  means  is  to  have  her 
and  Miss  Burram  invited  to  the  reception,  and  to  have 
it  published  in  the  papers  here  that  they  have  been  in¬ 
vited.  Whether  the  invitation  be  accepted  or  not,  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  extended  from  so  exclusive  and  so 
aristocratic  a  source,  will  be  stamp  enough  of  respecta¬ 
bility  for  Miss  Burram’s  Charge.” 

“  Rose,  you  ought  to  be  President  of  some  vast  Board 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  dispensing  general  jus¬ 
tice.  Such  philanthropy  as  yours  is  too  heroic  to  be 
buried  in  this  insignificant  place.” 

“  A  truce  to  your  sarcasm,”  said  Rose  impatiently, 
“  and  if  you  will  not  co-operate  with  me  I’ll  bring  about 
this  end  alone.” 
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“No,  you  won’t,”  said  Harriet;  “you  are  not  going 
to  throw  me  over  now  when  in  everything  else  we’ve 
worked  together  for,  oh,  so  many  years,”  putting  a  tone 
of  lugubriousness  into  her  voice  that  compelled  Rose  to 
smile,  “  and  since  you  will  be  a  lunatic  in  your  cham¬ 
pionship  of  Miss  Burram’s  Charge,  why,  I  suppose  I 
shall  have  to  risk  my  sanity  too.  And  now  to  proceed 
to  business;  how  are  you  going  to  get  an  invitation, 
for  I  fear  your  brother,  member  as  he  is  of  that 
recherche  Club,  and  even  my  uncle,  member  though 
he  is  also,  will  not  suffice,  since  there  are  wives  and 
daughters  of  other  members  who  might  refuse  to  at¬ 
tend  a  reception  to  which  Miss  Burram’s  Charge  was 
invited.” 

“  I  know  that,”  Rose  answered,  “  but  my  hope  is 
Mr.  Notner.” 

“Mr.  Notner!”  Miss  Fairfax  gasped.  “How — 
why — when — where — where  ?  ”  she  went  on  incoher¬ 
ently,  in  her  amazement. 

“  Don’t  try  to  ask  so  many  questions  at  once,”  said 
Miss  Gedding,  “  but  try  to  preserve  a  proper  equi¬ 
librium  of  mind  and  listen.  I  do  not  propose  to  see 
Mr.  Notner  myself,  nor  do  I  think  of  sending  you.” 

“  I  should  hope  not,”  gasped  Harriet  again. 

“  But  I  am  thinking  of  commissioning  Will  to  go 
with  a  very  pathetic  and,  of  course,  interesting  account 
of  all  this  to  Mr.  Notner,  and  as  Mr.  Notner  seems  to 
have  a  great  deal  of  influence,  not  to  speak  of  that  which 
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comes  from  his  being  President  of  the  Club,  and  as 
everybody  speaks  of  him  as  being  and  is  an  exception¬ 
ally  admirable  man,  despite  the  mystery  which  sur¬ 
rounds  him,  I  have  great  hopes  of  securing  through 
him  an  invitation  for  Miss  Burram  and  her  Charge.” 

“  Umph !  ”  said  Harriet  doubtingly,  “  and  suppose 
Will  refuses  this  embassy  ?  ” 

“  I  am  pretty  sure  he  will  not,”  answered  Rose ; 
nor  did  he,  though  he  pretended  to  be  aghast  when  in¬ 
formed  of  what  was  expected  of  him. 

“  I  think  you  had  better  call  upon  him,”  said  his 
sister. 

“  Worse  yet,”  replied  the  young  man.  “  You  know 
a  man’s  house  is  his  castle,  and  in  this  particular  in¬ 
stance  the  owner  of  the  castle  may  take  great  umbrage 
at  a  siege  of  this  kind.  Perhaps  I  won’t  ever  come 
back,  Rose.  To  be  sure,  it  is  reported  that  Herrick 
once  called  upon  Notner,  and  he  came  back;  but  if  1 
shouldn’t,  and  you  do  not  even  get  my  remains,  give 
me  a  respectable  funeral  anyhow;  a  good  wake,  with 
plenty  of  lights  and  a  bit  of  refreshment.” 

To  all  of  which  badinage  his  sister  only  smiled. 

T  oung  Gedding  called  upon  Mr,  Hotner,  sending 
up  with  his  card  such  a  humorous  account  of  the  object 
of  his  visit  that  it  brought  ISTotner  to  him  immediately, 
and  in  such  merry  mood  that  he  laughed  aloud  as  he 
met  his  visitor.  They  were,  of  course,  not  unac¬ 
quainted,  being  members  of  the  same, club  and  earnest 
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fighters  in  the  same  political  reform  party,  hut  beyond 
the  absolutely  necessary  intercourse  there  had  been  no 
other  interchange  of  acquaintance. 

“  Sit  down,  Mr.  Gedding,”  said  FTotner  with  a  grace 
and  heartiness  that  won  the  young  man. 

“  It’s  the  same  old  story,”  he  continued,  laughing 
again,  and  referring  to  Will’s  note  which  he  held,  “  Miss 
Burram’s  Charge.  In  this  instance,  hoAvever,  I  must 
congratulate  you  upon  the  possession  of  your  sister. 
Her  sentiments  with  regard  to  this  much-talked-of 
1  Charge  ’  coincide  exactly  with  my  own.  Miss  Bur¬ 
ram’s  Charge  ought  to  be  protected  from  the  lying  ru¬ 
mors  about  her.”  His  emphasis  on  the  word  lying  was 
so  marked  and  protracted,  that  it  seemed  to  linger  in 
young  Gedding’s  ears.  “  And  one  excellent  mean® 
will  be  the  very  one  your  admirable  sister  suggests,  an 
invitation  to  our  reception.  I  think  we  can  manage  it 
— we — you — and  Mr.  Fairfax;  he  is  your  friend,  I 
believe  ?  ” 

Will  bowed  and  colored.  He  hoped  one  day  to  hold 
a  closer  relationship  than  friend  to  Harriet’s  uncle. 

“  And  I — we,  at  least,  are  all  friends  of  Miss  Bur- 
ram.  You  can  invite  Miss  Burram  and  her  Charge  as 
your  guests,  since,  as  you  say,  your  sister  has  been 
Miss  Minturn’s  schoolmate,  and  I,  if  you  will  permit 
me  the  pleasure  and  it  is  agreeable  to  your  sister  and 
her  friend,  I  will  share  with  Mr.  Fairfax  the  honor  of 
being  their  escort.” 
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“  Was  there  ever  such  good  news  ?  ”  Rose  said,  when 
she  heard  her  brother’s  report  of  his  visit.  “  Row, 
Miss  Burram  and  her  Charge  are  sure  of  an  invita¬ 
tion.” 

“  And  just  to  think,”  interrupted  her  brother,  “  that 
you  are  to  have  the  escort  of  ‘ that  dear,  delightful  Mr. 
Notner.’  ”  Rose  blushed  and  ran  away. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


The  middle  of  June  arrived,  and  Rachel,  having 
heard  nothing  about  any  vacations  from  her  lessons, 
began  to  wonder  with  some  dismay  if  they  were  going 
to  continue  without  any  intermission.  The  year  before 
they  had  ceased  on  the  last  day  of  June,  and  now  that 
the  very  long  and  the  very  bright  days  had  come  she 
yearned  to  go  abroad  in  the  mornings  rather  than  to  the 
library,  and  many  times  during  the  course  of  the  in¬ 
struction,  her  eyes  turned  to  the  open  windows  with  the 
great  stretch  of  sparkling  water  beyond,  and  her  own 
little  boat  in  sight. 

But  Miss  Burram  enlightened  her  by  saying  to  the 
tutor  one  day,  at  lunch: 

11  In  two  weeks,  I  understand,  Mr.  Gasket,  you  will 
take  your  vacation  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  madam,”  replied  the  little  man  gaily,  “  and 
I  am  as  anxious  for  it  as  I  fancy  Miss  Rachel  must  be, 
for  the  reason  that  I  have  received  a  most  unexpected, 
but  a  most  welcome  invitation  from  my  cousin  in  Lon- 
don  to  visit  him.” 

“  Ah !  ”  said  Miss  Burram  with  polite  interest,  while 
his  pupil  looked  up  with  smiling  curiosity,  and  the 
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tutor,  incited  by  Rachel’s  look  as  well  as  by  bis  own  de¬ 
sire  to  tell  of  his  good  fortune,  continued : 

“  I  have  not  seen  my  cousin  for  years,  though  we 
kept  up  a  desultory  correspondence.  Several  months 
ago,  however,  he  began  to  write  to  me  very  frequently, 
and  now,  to  my  delighted  surprise,  he  sends  for  me  to 
spend  my  vacation  with  him.  As  he  is  wealthy,  the  fa¬ 
vor  is  entirely  upon  his  side.” 

“  Are  .you  very  near  cousins  ?  ”  ventured  Rachel. 

Own  brothers’  only  children.  He  is  Tudor  Gasket, 
and  I  am  Percival  Gasket,  but  he  is  several  years  older 
than  I  am.” 

“  Has  he  a  family  ?  ”  asked  Miss  Burram. 

“  Ro,  he  never  married.” 

“  A*1  •  ”  said  Miss  Burram,  and  then,  having  no  fur¬ 
ther  interest  in  the  tutor’s  cousinly  relations,  she  turned 
the  conversation  to  the  course  of  studies  which  her 
Charge  would  take  up  in  the  autumn. 

“  Only  two  weeks  more,”  said  Rachel  to  Sarah  that 
night,  when  the  woman  came  as  usual  to  take  the  lamp 
away,  and  my  vacation  begins.  I  can  row  every 
morning  then.” 

“  rm  glad  of  it,  Miss,”  said  Sarah,  solemnly,  “  and 
that  reminds  me  to  tell  you,  Miss,  that  Mrs.  McElvain 
got  a  letter  as  she’s  crying  over  all  the  day ;  crying  with 
joy,  Miss,  because  it’s  from  her  son  that  she  hasn’t  heard 
from  in  ever  so  long,  and  he’s  on  his  way  home.  He 
expects  to  get  here  in  a  couple  of  months  now.” 
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“  Oh,  I  am  so  glad !  ”  Rachel  replied,  her  whole  heart 
going  out  to  Mrs.  McElvain,  who  also  was  expecting  a 
loved  one,  and  the  next  morning  before  breakfast  she 
went  down  to  the  kitchen  to  express  to  that  astonished 
woman  her  delight  at  the  news  Sarah  had  told  her.  In¬ 
deed,  Mrs.  McElvain  was  so  overcome  at  this  unusual 
notice  and  interest,  that  she  could  hardly  get  her  voice 
to  answer. 

“  Where  is  your  son  ?  ”  went  on  Rachel,  “  and  how 
old  is  he  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  where  he  is  now,  Miss,  but  his  letter 
that  came  by  a  long  roundabout  way,  and  that  I  only 
got  the  day  before  yesterday,  said  he  was  to  leave  the 
other  side  of  the  world  in  a  vessel  that  they  call  a  clip¬ 
per,  and  that  he  expected  to  be  in  this  port  some  time 
in  August.  He’s  a  sailor,  Miss,  my  J olin  is,  and  as 
good  a  lad  as  ever  stepped,  only  he  has  a  fondness  for 
the  sea  like  his  father  before  him,  and  he’s  just  turned 
twenty-eight.” 

“  Oh,  Mrs.  McElvain,  how  glad  you  must  be,”  and 
Rachel,  squeezing  one  of  Mrs.  McElvain’s  hard  hands, 
found  it  difficult  to  restrain  herself  from  saying  that 
she,  too,  expected  “  a  dear  boy  in  August,’  but  there 
were  tears  on  her  cheeks,  and  when  she  went  from  the 
kitchen,  Sarah,  looking  after  her  with  her  big  solemn 
looking  eyes,  ejaculated: 

“  JVtay  I  never  be  burned  nor  drowned  alive  l  n 
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Mrs.  McElvain  said,  wiping  her  eyes  with  her 
apron : 

“  She’s  an  angel ;  that’s  what  Miss  Rachel  is.”_ 

Sarah  lost  no  time  in  describing  to  Hardman  Ra¬ 
chel  s  visit  to  the  kitchen,  but,  as  usual,  he  said  nothing  5 
he  did  not  need  to  say  anything.  He  understood  it  all 
so  well. 

On  the  very  day  that  Rachel’s  vacation  began  an  army 
of  workmen  appeared  on  the  grounds  of  the  Onotomah 
Club.  Sarah,  seeing  them,  reported  at  once  to  her  mis¬ 
tress.  The  mistress  thought  for  an  instant  it  might  be 
a  kind  of  high-handed  beginning  of  the  making  of  the 
street,  but  investigation  made  later  in  the  day  by  the 
same  indefatigable  Sarah,  in  the  shape  of  an  interview 
with  one  of  the  workmen,  and  in  the  evening  a  hasty 
visit  to  the  kitchen  of  the  Geddings,  disclosed,  as  she 
told  Rachel  that  same  night,  “  such  a  state  of  things  as 
might  be  put  in  a  book,  Miss,  for  it’s  all  on  account  of 
Mr.  Rotner.  Maria,  that’s  Mrs.  Gedding’s  cook,  as  you 
know,  says  as  how  Ellen,  that’s  the  waitress,  told  her 
how  she  heard  the  family  talking  at  table  about  the 
alterations  Mr.  Notner  wanted  in  the  club  house — alter¬ 
ations  that  will  cost  a  mint  of  money;  but  he’s  going 
to  pay  for  them.  J ust  think  how  rich  he  must  be.  Miss, 
and  he  wants  them  all  done  m  time  for  the  reception 
they’re  to  have  in  August,  and  everybody  that’s  any¬ 
body  is  just  crazy  to  be  invited  to  that  reception,  but 
nobody  that  isn’t  anybody  is  going  to  be  invited,  and 
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Maria,  that’s  the  Geddings’  cook,  you  know,  Miss,  says 
that  Ellen,  that’s  the  waitress,  Miss,  said  that  she  heard 
young  Mr.  Gedding  say — you  know  he’s  a  member  of 
the  Club — that  Mr.  Refiner  was  doing  it  all,  so  that  some 
people  that  some  members  of  the  Club  didn’t  think 
good  enough  to  be  invited,  could  be  invited,  and  it’s  just 
like  a  book,  as  I  said  before,  Miss,  the  way  everybody’s 
going  on. 

“  But  the  alterations  they’re  going  to  make,  Miss, 
according  to  what  one  of  the  men  told  me,  is  what  you’d 
read  in  a  book  for  fair.  There’s  to  be  no  expense  spared 
— everything  is  to  be  silk,  and  satin,  and  gold,  and 
gems,  and  real  china,  and  the  finest  glass,  and  a  place 
for  the  people  that’ll  be  invited,  to  sit  in,  that  would 
dazzle  your  eyes,  and  a  place  for  them  to  walk  on,  out 
over  the  water,  that  would  make  you  think  you  were  in 
a  garden  just  under  the  sky.” 

Rachel  listened  delightedly.  It  all  appealed  to  her 
youth  and  happy  spirits.  How  she  would  like  to  go  in 
August ;  the  eighteenth  of  August  was  the  day  on  which 
Tom  should  come,  if  indeed  he  did  not  arrive  before. 
The  seventeenth  of  August  was  the  date  of  this  recep¬ 
tion.  But  after  all,  Tom’s  coming  was  more  than  all 
the  receptions  in  the  world. 

Sarah  retailed  to  her  mistress  all  but  the  gossip 
she  had  heard  in  the  Geddings’  kitchen ;  she  feared  Miss 
Burram  might  question  how  she  had  learned  that,  and 
that  she  might  in  consequence  disapprove  of  her  visits 
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to  other  people’s  kitchens.  But  to  what  Sarah  did  tell, 
her  mistress  listened  without  reproof  or  check ;  she  even 
took  a  walk  that  same  afternoon  to  the  adjoining  grounds 
of  the  club  house.  When  she  returned,  she  encountered 
Hardman  coming  from  the  post-office.  He  had  one  let- 
ter-=-the  letter  she  knew  so  well. 

“  My  Dear  Bedilla, 

“  I  had  made  up  my  mind  never  either  to  warn  nor 
advise  you  again.  You  are  such  a  rock  that  no  tides, 
he  the^  those  of  sincerest  friendship  or  heroic  interest, 
can  soften  you.  The  barren  site  you  have  selected  for 
your  life  seems  after  all  best  suited  to  the  nature  you 
have  made  for  yourself,  but  for  the  sake  of  your  help¬ 
less  Charge  I  must  write  this  time.  A  project  is  on 
foot  to  invite  you  and  her  to  a  reception  of  the  Ono- 
tomah  Club — to  invite  you  as  the  guests  of  a  family 
named  Gedding.  At  first  it  did  not  enter  into  my  soul 
to  believe  that  you  would  or  could  accept  this  invita¬ 
tion,  but  the  fact  that  you  always  do  the  very  contrary 
of  what  you  ought  to  do  would  not  let  me  remain  silent, 
Do  you  know  how  you  will  be  received  at  that  gather¬ 
ing — with  a  toleration  that  will  not  be  short  of  insult¬ 
ing  slight?  You ,  perhaps,  can  bear  it;  your  Charge 
cannot.  I  beg  you  not  to  go. 

“  As  ever, 

61  Terry.”1 
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Miss  Burram  proceeded  to  answer,  but  when  she  had 
written  “  Mj  Dear  Terry,”  her  pen  suddenly  stopped. 
Then  she  pushed  the  sheet  of  note  paper  from  her  and 
leaned  back  in  her  chair.  Whatever  her  thoughts  were, 
they  were  causing  her  face  to  flush  and  the  prominent 
veins  in  her  forehead  to  swell,  and  at  length,  as  if  she 
could  endure  them  no  longer,  she  rose  suddenly  and 
walked  to  the  window.  Thence  she  saw,  just  going  out 
from  the  little  pier,  Rachel  in  her  boat.  How  erect 
the  girl  sat,  and  since  she  had  grown  so  tall,  how  like 
another  she  seemed,  so  like  that  it  made  Miss  Burram 
shiver  a  little  and  turn  away  her  head ;  but  she  immedi¬ 
ately  turned  back  as  if  incapable  of  resisting  tbe  im¬ 
pulse  that  drew  her  to  watch  her  Charge ;  and  the  latter 
was  like  a  picture,  as  with  firm,  swift  strokes  she  made 
the  boat  dart  through  the  water.  Miss  Burram  watched 
her  till  she  rounded  a  curve  that  hid  her  from  view; 
then  she  turned  back  to  the  desk  and  shoved  the.  sheet 
on  which  had  begun  to  write  into  one  of  the  pigeon¬ 
holes. 

The  next  day  Sarah  was  bursting  with  news  she  had 
heard  the  night  before,  and  as  it  was  news  that  was  not 
complimentary  to  Herrick,  between  whom  and  her  mis¬ 
tress  Sarah  knew  there  was  very  little  amiable  feeling, 
she  thought  she  might  venture  to  tell  it,  even  though  in 
the  telling  Miss  Burram  might  discover  and  reprobate 
her  visits  to  other  people’s  kitchens.  So,  while  wait¬ 
ing  on  the  breakfast  table,  the  woman  began : 
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“  ^r-  Herrick’s  in  a  very  bad  way,  mem,  because  be 
cant  get  an  invitation  to  the  ’ISTotmah  Club  reception; 
he  s  been  writing  to  the  members  for  an  invitation,  but 
they  agreed  among  themselves,  mem,  that  he  wasn’t  ht 
for  their  society,  and  he’s  very  mad,  mem.” 

“  Where  did  you  hear  this,  Sarah?”  asked  Miss 
Burram. 

“From  Mrs.  Gedding’s  cook,  mem;  I  had  a  trifle  of 
business  of  my  own  with  her  last  night,  and  she  told 
me  that,  and  also  that  Mr.  Herrick  wanted  to  have 
his  daughters  asked  to  the  reception,  but  the  members 
of  the  ISTotmah  Club  considers  themselves  too  good 

for  such  folks  as  Mr.  Herrick  and  his  two  daughters, 
mem.” 

Rachel  was  looking  up  from  her  plate  with  a  good 
deal  of  interest,  and  it  must  be  said  a  good  deal  of 
satisfaction  also;  she  had  not  forgotten  her  encounter 
with  Alida  Herrick  and  she  thought  a  great  deal  more 
of  the  Onotomah  Club  for  refusing  to  give  invitations 
to  any  of  the  Herrick  family. 

“  How  did  this  woman  you  speak  of  get  her  infor¬ 
mation  ?  ”  asked  Miss  Burram. 

“  0h’  Lor’ !  rm  in  for  ^  now,”  thought  Sarah,  but 
she  collected  her  frightened  wits  and  began  very 
solemnly : 

“  It?s  Blst  tllis  waH  mem,  young  Mr.  Gedding  is  a 
member  of  the  ’Hotmah  Club,  and  at  table,  mem,  he 
does  be  tellin’  his  sister,  that’s  Miss  Gedding,  mem 
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Miss  Rose  Gedding,  of  the  goin’s  on  at  the  Club — only 
the  simple,  harmless  things,  mem,  and  Ellen,  that’s  the 
waitress,  hears  them  all  talking  sometimes,  and  just 
to  keep  up  the  cook’s  spirits,  mem,  she  tells  her  when 
she  goes  down  to  the  kitchen.” 

“  And  then  the  cook  tells  you,  Sarah,  just  to  keep 
up  your  spirits,  I  suppose,”  said  Miss  Burram  dryly, 
at  which  Rachel  laughed  out  loud. 

“  Why  no,  mem,”  answered  Sarah  in  some  doubt  as 
to  how  she  should  take  her  mistress’  remark,  and  not 
at  all  reassured  by  Rachel’s  surprising  laugh,  “  my 
spirits  ain’t  never  down.” 

“  A  most  remarkable  woman,”  said  her  mistress  as 
dryly  as  before,  but  to  Sarah’s  relief  that  was  her  only 
remark. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 


The  time  came  for  the  issuing  of  the  invitations  to 
the  Club  reception,  and  in  the  Geddings’  household 
there  was  much  wonder  as  to  how  Miss  Burram  would 
respond  to  hers.  Rose  in  any  case  was  contented  ;  she 
felt  she  had  done  her  duty  and  had  carried  her  point ; 
whether  Miss  Burram  accepted  or  not,  nobody  would 
be  able  to  gainsay  the  fact  that  she  and  her  Chars-e 
had  been  invited,  and  in  another  week  their  names 
would  appear  in  the  Rentonville  Herald  among  the 
list  of  intended  guests ;  the  Herald  was  the  paper 
which  had  been  started  in  the  interest  of  the  Reform 
Party ;  their  names  would  also  appear  in  the  Renton¬ 
ville  Times,  unless  that  paper,  owing  to  Herrick’s  ani¬ 
mosity  since  he  had  failed  to  get  an  invitation,  should 
refuse  to  publish  the  list. 

Herrick’s  failure  to  get  an  invitation  was  another 

source  of  supreme  satisfaction  to  Miss  Gedding,  and 

she  listened  with  glowing  delight  to  the  accounts  which 

her  brother  brought  home  of  Herrick’s  efforts  to  be 

invited.  Only  for  Notner,  as  Will  said,  he  would  be, 

some  of  the  members  either  through  good  nature  or 
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because  of  the  Supervisor’s  growing  power,  being 
willing  enough  to  concede  an  invitation,  but  Notner, 
with  a  firmness  backed  by  the  reputation  of  his  great 
wealth,  together  with  the  fact  that  he  was  President  of 
the  Club,  carried  his  way,  and  the  name  of  every  guest 
outside  of  the  families  of  the  actual  members  of  the 
Club,  being  submitted  for  approval,  Herrick’s  was 
stricken  out,  and  Miss  Burram  and  that  of  her  Charge, 
to  the  utter  amazement  of  some  of  the  members,  were 
allowed  to  remain.  Young  Gedding,  who  was  to  send 
the  invitation,  was  also,  at  Bose’s  suggestion,  to  send 
with  it  a  note,  giving,  as  it  were,  credentials  of 
himself  and  his  family,  and  announcing,  that,  if  Miss 
Burram  approved,  he,  with  his  family,  would  call  upon 
the  evening  in  question  in  order  to  escort  her  and  her 
Charge;  if  she  preferred,  he  alone  would  go  to  escort 
them.  The  note  gave  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
invitation,  the  friendship  formed  for  Miss  Burram’s 
Charge  by  her  at  one  time  schoolmate,  Bose  Gedding. 

“  Of  course,  this  will  be  the  end  of  it,”  said  Will,  as 
he  completed  a  careful  copy  of  the  letter  partially 
dictated  by  his  sister,  “  Miss  Burram  will  not  alone  not 
accept,  but  she  will  probably  return  an  indignant 
answer.” 

“  I  suppose  so,”  said  Bose,  “  judging  by  the  way 
every  overture  of  the  past  has  been  received  ;  but  I 
shall  be  satisfied.” 

“  But,  suppose,”  said  Will,  “  that  she  should  act  by 
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the  law  of  feminine  contraries  in  this  instance,  and 
accept ;  great  Cassar  !  what  a  box  we  should  be  in,  with 
father  and  mother  who  are  going  to  that  reception 
never  having  been  told  a  word  of  the  company  they 
may  have  ;  that  is,  should  Miss  Burram  accept  mv 
proposition  to  bring  the  whole  family.  I  don’t  see, 
Rose,  why  you  made  me  say  that ;  wasn’t  it  enough 
to  say  that  I  alone  would  call  for  her  ?  ” 

“  No,  it  wasn’t,”  said  Rose,  “  that  might  have 
shocked  a  little  her  idea  of  propriety ;  it  was  much 
more  becoming  to  put  in  that  about  your  family ;  but 
as  to  her  accepting  the  invitation,  you  need  give  your¬ 
self  no  uneasiness — Miss  Burram  will  never  accept 
it.” 

“  1  h°Pe  she  won’t,”  put  in  Will ;  “  that  stony  face  of 
hers  would  make  me  feel  as  if  the  marrow  was  running 
out  of  my  bones,  to  say  nothing  of  my  difficulty  with 
father  and  mother.” 

When  Miss  Burram  got  young  Gedding’s  letter 
accompanying  the  card  of  invitation  to  the  Club  re¬ 
ception,  she  read  it  to  the  end  twice  before  she  put  it 
down,  then  she  rang  for  Sarah,  asking  when  that 
solemn-looking  woman  appeared : 

“  Has  Miss  Rachel  returned  from  her  row  ?  ” 

Just  come  in,  mem  ;  I  met  her  now  on  her  way 
up-stairs.” 

“  Tell  her  to  come  to  me.” 

And  Sarah,  ascending  to  Rachel’s  room,  hardly  waited 
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to  be  told  to  enter  before  she  opened  the  door  and 
announced  with  an  air  of  mysterious  astonishment : 

“  Miss  Burram  wants  you  ;  she’s  waitin’  for  you  in 
her  private  parlor,  and  there’s  a  letter  on  the  table 
open  before  her.”  Sarah  never  could  deliver  a  message 
from  Miss  Burram  to  Rachel  without  bringing  in  an 
element  of  mystery  or  sensation. 

The  mention  of  a  letter  made  the  girl’s  heart  bound 
into  her  throat — perhaps  it  was  from  Tom,  who  might, 
after  all,  as  the  time  of  his  return  was  so  near,  have 
decided  to  write,  and  to  write  even  to  Miss  Burram. 

She  fled  past  Sarah  and  bounded  down  the  stairs, 
leaving  the  latter  to  make  her  usual  ejaculation  as  she 
followed. 

“  Come  in,”  said  Miss  Burram  to  the  quick,  gentle 
knock,  and  her  Charge  flushed  and  breathless  entered. 

“  Close  the  door  tightly  and  come  and  sit  here,”  said 
the  lady  again,  indicating  a  chair  near  her  own,  and 
almost  beside  a  little  table  on  which,  as  Sarah  had 
reported,  an  open  letter  lav. 

“  I  have  here,”  resumed  the  lady  when  her  Charge 
was  seated,  “  a  letter  ” — the  blood  leaped  so  furiously 
into  Rachel’s  face,  that  Miss  Burram  paused  for  an 
instant — “  from  Mr.  William  Gedding.”  Rachel’s  face 
got  as  suddenly  pale  as  the  instant  before  it  had  become 
red,  and  the  speaker  paused  again,  this  time  for  a  longer 
period,  and  she  looked  suspiciously  at  the  girl ;  then, 
as  if  her  suspicion  had  taken  root,  she  said  : 
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“Do  you  know  anything  about  this  letter  ?  Were 
you  aware  that  I  was  to  receive  it  ?  ” 

Rachel  stared  in  blank  amazement — such  amazement 
as  prevented  her  from  answering,  and  which  convinced 
Miss  Burram  that  her  suspicion  was  wrong. 

“  My  question  was  put,”  she  said  somewhat  severely, 
“  because  of  your  change  of  color  at  the  mention  of 
this  letter ;  it  seemed  to  cause  you  undue  excitement ; 
why  ?  ” 

The  girl  had  recovered  her  voice,  and  while  the  color 
dyed  every  feature  of  her  face  she  said,  with  just  a  shade 
of  the  defiant  spirit  with  which  she  had  first  met  Miss 
Burram  audible  in  her  tone,  though  it  was  evident 
she  was  struggling  hard  to  keep  it  down  : 

“  I  thought,  when  you  said  you  had  a  letter,  it  might 
be  from  him  you  told  me  I  must  never  mention.” 

“  Ah !  ”  said  the  lady,  and  there  was  a  long  silence, 
during  which,  whatever  her  thoughts  were,  she  kept 
them  in  firm  control,  for  her  face  was  as  impassible  as 
ever ;  her  Charge,  only  she  was  in  Miss  Burram’s 
presence,  could  have  cried  tears  of  bitter  disappoint¬ 
ment  ;  not  even  her  curiosity  about  Mr.  Gedding’s 
letter  could  lessen  her  unhappiness  of  the  moment. 
After  that  long  silence  the  lady  resumed  as  if  her  first 
sentence  had  not  been  interrupted  : 

“  This  Mr.  William  Gedding  sends  an  invitation  for 
you  and  for  me  to  the  reception  of  the  Onotomah  Club ;  ” 
Rachel  looked  up,  her  interest  beginning  to  dull  the 
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edge  of  her  disappointment ;  “  he  offers  us  the  escort 
of  his  whole  family  ;  would  you  like  to  go  ?  ” 

The  color  was  in  Rachel’s  face  again,  and  all  the  bit¬ 
terness  of  her  disappointment  had  vanished. 

“  Indeed  I  should  like  to  go,”  she  replied,  her  soul  in 
her  voice. 

“  Well,  you  may  retire  now,”  said  Miss  Burram,and 
the  girl  went,  hardly  knowing  how  she  felt,  owing  to 
the  conflicting  emotions  in  her  mind. 

Delight  at  the  bare  thought  of  going  to  the  reception, 
uncertain  though  Miss  Burram  had  left  her  going, 
struggled  with  her  amazement  at  that  lady  for  seeming 
even  to  consider  the  invitation,  and  with  her  gratitude 
to  the  Geddings  for  having  sent  it.  Indeed,  for  the 
remainder  of  that  day  her  mind  was  in  a  whirl  that  no 
effort  of  hers  could  quiet,  and  she  found  herself  at 
luncheon  almost  expecting  Miss  Burram  to  say  some¬ 
thing  more  about  the  reception,  but  the  latter  was  as 
usual  cold  and  grim. 

In  the  afternoon  as  Miss  Burram  was  about  to  follow 
Rachel  into  the  carriage  for  their  customary  drive,  she 
handed  a  letter  to  Hardman  to  post,  but  before  he  could 
take  it,  it  fluttered  from  her  fingers  and  lay  with  the 
address  turned  up  directly  before  Rachel’s  eyes.  She 
could  not  help  reading  : 

“  Mr.  William  Gedding,  Rentonville  P.  O.” 

As  Hardman  picked  it  up  Rachel’s  eyes  met  Miss 
Burram’s;  the  latter  could  not  but  see  in  them  the 
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girl’s  expectation  and  her  longing  to  know  whether 
that  letter  was  one  of  acceptance  of  the  invitation  ;  but 
the  cold  face  told  nothing,  and  Rachel  threw  herself 
back  in  her  seat  with  a  half  sigh. 

When  young  Gedding  received  Miss  Burram’s  answer 
he  could  hardly  credit  the  evidence  of  his  own  eves ; 
there  it  was,  however,  in  large  unmistakable  penman¬ 
ship  : 

“  Me.  William  Gedding, 

“  Dear  Sir : 

“  I  have  received  the  card  of  invitation  to  the  re- 
ception  of  the  Onotomah  Club  for  my  Charge,  Miss 
Rachel  Minturn,  and  myself,  with  your  accompanying 
letter.  I  have  decided  to  accept  it,  and  to  accept  also 
the  escort  of  your  family  on  that  evening.  Thanking 
you  for  the  courtesy, 

“  I  am, 

“Yours  sincerely, 

“Bedilla  Burr  am.” 

“  Great  Caesar !  ”  he  said,  his  eyes  almost  starting 
from  their  sockets,  and  then  he  sought  his  sister. 

“  We’re  in  for  it,  Rose  ;  it  is  just  as  I  remarked  to 
you,  Miss  Burram  has  acted  according  to  the  law  of 
feminine  contraries;  she  has  accepted  that  invita¬ 
tion.” 

“  Oh,  never !  ”  ejaculated  Rose,  bounding  to  her  feet. 
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“  Read  for  yourself,”  and  he  turned  the  letter  over 
to  her. 

“  Well,  I’m  glad  ;  this  is  better  than  anything  I  ever 
hoped  for  with  regard  to  dear  little  Rachel.  Row  I 
shall  have  an  opportunity  to  know  her.” 

“  Yes,  an  opportunity  to  get  us  into  a  beautiful  diffi¬ 
culty,”  said  her  brother.  “What  do  you  suppose 
mother  will  say  at  the  prospect  of  being  brought  into 
contact  with  Miss  Burram  ?  It  will  destroy  all  her  an¬ 
ticipated  pleasure,  and  I  shouldn’t  be  surprised  if  she 
refused  to  go.” 

“  She  need  not  know,”  said  the  impulsive  Rose. 

“Reed  not  know?  How  in  thunder  are  you  going 
to  associate  two  people  with  each  other  and  yet  keep 
one  of  them  from  knowing  that  she’s  in  the  presence 
of  the  other  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  Will,  don’t  be  so  impetuous — I  mean,  mother 
need  not  know  till  the  last  minute.  You  can  answer 
this  note  stating  that  we  shall  call  in  our  family  car¬ 
riage  for  Miss  Burram  on  the  evening  in  question,  and 
mother  need  not  know  but  that  she  is  going  directly  to 
the  reception  ;  when  she  finds  herself  actually  in  Miss 
Burram’s  house,  she  will  accept  the  situation.” 

“  I  don’t  know  that  I  shall,”  muttered  her  brother, 
reallv  in  some  dismay  at  this  imminent  confronting  of 
Miss  Burram ;  he  had  been  so  certain  that  she  would 
decline  the  invitation. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 


On  the  morning  after  the  posting  of  her  note  to  young 
Gedding,  Miss  Burram,  at  the  breakfast  table,  informed 
her  Charge  of  her  acceptance  of  the  invitation  to  the 
Club  reception.  Sarah,  who  was  waiting  on  the  table, 
almost  dropped  a  dish  in  her  amazement  and  very  nearly 
made  aloud  her  customary  exclamation  ;  but  Rachel 
only  looked  up  with  smiling,  sparkling  eyes,  and  an 
increase  of  color  in  her  cheeks. 

“  Directly  after  breakfast,”  the  lady  went  on,  “  we 
shall  go  to  the  city ;  you  will  accompany  me,  and  tell 
Jim,”  turning  to  the  amazed  Sarah,  “  to  have  the  car¬ 
riage  ready.” 

“  Yes,  mem,”  answered  Sarah,  glad  to  have  an  ex¬ 
cuse  to  get  out  of  the  room  in  order  to  vent  her  feelings, 
and  on  her  way  to  the  carriage-house,  whither  ske  fairly 
ran,  she  made  her  customary  ejaculation  many  times, 
each  time  in  a  higher  and  in  a  more  horrified  tone.  She 
had  so  little  breath  left  when  she  reached  Hardman, 
that  she  could  only  look  at  him  in  a  gasping  way,  and 
move  her  lips  without  making  any  distinct  sound.  He 
was  alarmed,  thinking  there  must  be  some  calamity  at 
the  house,  and  he  asked,  sharply  : 
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“  What  is  it,  woman — why  don’t  you  speak  ?  ” 

Sarah  managed  to  recover  breath  enough  to  answer  : 

“  Miss  Burram’s  goin’  to  the  ’Notmah  Club  reception 
and  she’s  goin’  to  take  Miss  Rachel.” 

Hardman  was  disgusted  ;  too  much  so  even  to  try  to 
conceal  his  feelings  as  he  usually  did. 

“  Sarah,”  he  said,  squarely  facing  her,  “  you’re  a 
very  upsetting  woman — if  that’s  what  took  your 
breath  you  might  have  spared  yourself  ;  ”  and  then, 
fearing  her  sharp  reply,  he  turned  hastily  and  went 
through  the  passage  that  led  to  the  stable.  Sarah 
looked  after  him,  indignation  at  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  received  her  news  causing  her  to  nod  her  head 
several  times  in  a  very  ludicrous  manner  ;  then  she  fol¬ 
lowed  him,  saying  in  a  high,  shrill  voice  that  carried 
*  every  word  to  his  reluctant  ears : 

“  That’s  what  it  is  to  be  made  on  the  bias — anybody 
cut  on  the  straight  would  feel  how  perplexin’  it  is  to 
the  senses  to  have  Miss  Burram  actin’  the  way  she’s 
doin’ — goin’  to  a  reception  next  door  to  her  own  house 
when  she’s  so  set  against  everybody  that  lives  nigh  her 
that  she  can’t  give  ’em  anything  better  than  a  look 
that’d  freeze  a  corpse  without  ice — and  takin’  Miss 
Rachel  with  her,  and  goin’  to  the  city  to  buy  dresses ; 
if  that’s  not  enough  to  take  a  body’s  breath  I’d  like  to 
know  what  is.” 

By  this  time  she  was  herself  in  the  passage  through 
which  Jim  had  gone,  and  whence  she  saw  him  in  a 
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remote  corner  plying  an  empty  shovel  with  ludicrous 
vigor. 

“  And  you’re  to  have  the  carriage  ready  to  take  them 
to  the  city — they’ll  go  right  after  breakfast.”  With 
which  order  shrieked  at  him,  Sarah  went  back  to  the 
house.  Hardman  dropped  his  empty  shovel. 

“  Now,  why  couldn’t  she  have  come  and  told  me 
about  the  carriage  sensible  like,  instead  of  making  the 
hair  rise  on  my  head  the  way  she  did  ?  But  she’s  a 
woman  ;  that’s  the  only  way  of  explaining  it.” 

In  the  city  Miss  Burram  drove  to  a  fashionable 
modiste ,  where  she  left  such  orders  as  nearlv  took 
Rachel  s  breath  because  of  their  cost — the  modiste ,  evi- 
dently  understanding  her  customer,  said  the  hundreds 
so  lightly  and  glibly,  while  the  customer  made  no  de¬ 
mur.  Then  Hardman  was  told  to  drive  to  a  totally 
different  part  of  the  city — a  part  in  which  dwelling- 
houses  seemed  to  have  no  place,  only  tall  stone  buildings 
or  what  might  once  have  been  residences,  now  turned 
into  the  most  public  and  busiest  kind  of  offices.  Be¬ 
fore  one  of  these  high  buildings  the  carriage  stopped, 
and  Miss  Burram  alighting,  bade  Rachel  follow. 
Within  the  building  they  were  met  by  an  attendant,  to 
whom  the  lady  said  something  in  a  low  tone  that 
Rachel  did  not  catch ;  he  conducted  them  to  a  private 
office,  whence  another  attendant  led  them  to  a  room  in 
which  iron  closets  seemed  to  be  set  in  the  walls  ;  one 
of  those  opened  in  a  manner  that  Rachel  could  not 
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understand,  and  then  he  silently  withdrew.  Miss  Bur- 
ram,  waiting  till  she  heard  the  door  shut  behind  him, 
took  from  the  iron  recess  an  ebony  box  which  she 
opened  with  a  key  that  she  produced  from  her  satchel. 
It  looked,  when  opened,  like  a  miniature  chest  of 
drawers,  each  one  having  a  tiny  knob  ;  upon  these  knobs 
in  succession  she  pressed,  revealing  compartments 
from  which  flashed  upon  Rachel’s  eyes  such  a  wealth 
of  gems  that  she  held  her  breath  in  awe  and  admira¬ 
tion  and  wonder.  Diamonds,  pearls,  topazes,  opals, 
each  comprising  the  full  set  required  for  a  lady’s  toi¬ 
lette  and  each  reposing  in  its  own  handsome  case.  One 
by  one  Miss  Burram  took  them  up,  her  eyes  glittering 
strangely  and  her  cheeks  flushing  to  blood-red,  but 
Rachel  was  absorbed  alone  in  the  gems.  At  length 
she  put  into  her  satchel  the  pearls  and  the  topazes ; 
then,  replacing  the  others,  locking  the  box  and  putting 
it  back,  she  summoned  the  attendant,  who  locked  the 
safe,  took  the  key  and  conducted  Miss  Burram  and  her 
Charge  to  their  carriage. 

From  that  time  till  the  day  on  the  evening  of  which 
was  to  be  the  reception,  Rachel  seemed  to  live  in  a 
strangely  delightful  atmosphere — delightful,  because 
of  her  anticipations  of  the  reception,  something  so  new 
to  her  that  it  appeared  like  going  to  begin  an  existence 
in  another  world — and  trebly  delightful,  because  the 
time  of  Tom’s  coming  was  so  near.  Everything  about 
her  appeared  to  take  on  the  same  new  and  delightful 
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change ;  even  Miss  Burram,  Rachel  fancied,  was  much 
less  cold  and  grim.  She  had  one  saddening  thought— 
the  prohibition  with  regard  to  Hardman — a  prohibi¬ 
tion  which  she  had  not  once  disobeyed  though  it  was 
more  than  three  years  since  it  had  been  given ;  but  she 
comforted  herself  by  thinking  Tom’s  coming  would 
remove  that. 

Sarah,  between  the  scraps  of  gossip  which  she  heard 
outside  of  Miss  Burram’s  house,  and  the  information 
she  got  within,  both  from  her  own  eavesdropping 
when  messengers  came  from  the  city  dressmaker,  and 
from  what  Rachel — in  her  high  spirits  departing  from 
her  wonted  reticence — imparted  about  her  visit  to  the 
city  when  she  accompanied  Miss  Burram  to  the  place 
where  the  jewels  were  kept,  was  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
ejaculation. 

To  Mrs.  McElvain  she  told  as  her  solemn  conviction 
that  a  change  was  coming  to  the  house— a  change  that 
boded  no  good,  and  night  after  night  she  tossed  her 
cup,  declaring  that  the  same  ill-omen  alwavs  turned  up 
in  the  shape  of  a  certain  tea-leaf. 

Of  course,  the  Geddings’  cook  was  faithfully  informed 
of  all  that  Sarah  knew,  and  she  in  turn  lost  no  time  in 
imparting  such  information  to  the  young  lady  of  the 
family.  Thus  Rose  became  aware  that  Miss  Burram 
was  going  to  wear  a  yellow  satin  dress  with  great  yel¬ 
low  jewels,  and  Miss  Rachel  was  going  to  wear  one  made 
entirely  of  white  lace,  and  she  guessed  a  pearl  necklace 
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and  pearl  bracelets  that  belonged  to  Miss  Burram,  for 
the  latter  got  them  from  the  deposit  vault,  and  though 
she  hadn’t  told  her  Charge  they  were  for  her,  it  seemed 
against  common  sense  to  think  she  was  going  to  wear 
them  herself.  What  would  she  be  doing  with  white  and 
yellow  jewels  together  ?  All  of  which  when  Rose  told 
her  brother  made  him  screw  up  his  face  into  a  most 
doleful  expression,  and  remark : 

“  Great  Cassar !  What  an  astounding  picture  Miss 
Burram  will  be — enough  to  dazzle  everybody  whose 
eyesight  isn’t  imperfect.  And  what  will  mother  say 
when  she  finds  herself  actually  in  compan}^  with  that 
yellow  dress  and  those  yellow  jewels  ?  Why,  she’ll  be 
overwhelmed,”  he  went  on,  striking  a  ludicrously  pite¬ 
ous  attitude  ;  “  our  poor  little  mother  who  doesn’t  even 
know,  thanks  to  her  daughter’s  careful  mislaying  of 
the  paper,  that  Miss  Burram’s  name  has  appeared 
among  the  list  of  invited  guests  to  the  Onotomah  Club 
reception.” 

“  I  was  assiduous  in  putting  the  Times  before  her,” 
put  in  Rose  archly. 

“  Of  course,”  assented  her  brother,  “  after  you  had 
first  slyly  ascertained  that  the  Times  had  published 
no  such  list — but,  seriously,  Rose,  you  have  got  me  into 
a  deplorable  difficulty.” 

“  I  don’t  see  how,”  she  answered. 

“  Don’t  see  how,”  he  repeated  half  angrily,  “  don’t 
see  how,  when  you  have  shouldered  upon  me  the  re- 
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sponsibility  of  taking  father  and  mother  in  utter  igno¬ 
rance  of  what  is  being  done  to  them,  to  Miss  Burram’s 
home,  thence  to  thrust  upon  them,  regardless  of  how 
they  may  feel  about  it,  the  chaperoning  of  this  eccen¬ 
tric  woman  and  her  Charge  ?  Mw,  if  you  were  com¬ 
ing  I  might  have  a  little  more  courage — you  could  help 
-to  fill  the  awful  gaps,  and  perhaps  to  deaden  the  ex¬ 
plosion  that  must  occur  when  our  eminently  respect¬ 
able  parents  find  the  way  they  have  been  imposed  upon. 
And  I  think,”  waxing  warmer  as  he  spoke,  “it  is  your 
duty  to  come,  or  else  it  will  be  my  painful  duty  to  in¬ 
form  our  much-imposed-upon  father  and  mother  whom 
they  are  expected  to  take  to  that  reception.” 

“  Oh,  Will,  don’t  do  that ;  you’ll  spoil  it  all  if  you 
do.  Father  will  rebel,  and  mother  will  refuse,  and  all 
my  plans  will  be  spoiled.” 

“  A11  y°ur  p^ns  are  bound  to  be  spoiled  anyhow  ; 
how  do  you  suppose  father  and  mother  are  going  to 
take  it  when  they  find  themselves  thrust  upon  Miss 
Burram— or  rather  find  that  dreadful  woman  thrust 
upon  them — and  in  yellow  satin  with  yellow  jewels  ? 
Great  Caesar !  won’t  there  be  a  scene.” 

“  No>  tbere  won’t,”  said  Rose  stoutly,  though  her 
heart  was  beginning  to  quake  at  the  picture  he  drew. 
Father  is  not  the  kind  to  make  a  scene  before  a 

lady,  and  mother — well,  mother  will  accept  the  situa¬ 
tion.” 

Yes,  she  accepted  the  situation  so  amicably  before 
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— no,  Rose ;  there’s  only  one  way  out  of  this  pickle 
you  have  got  me  into,  and  that  is,  if  you  won’t  accom¬ 
pany  us  instead  of  going  with  Hattie  and  her  uncle 
and  Mr.  Hotner,  let  Hattie  come  with  us.” 

“  Oh,  Will ;  I  understand  you  now,”  and  his  sister 
laughed  till  the  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks;  “you 
don’t  want  me — you  want  Hattie — you  are  afraid  to 
trust  her  within  the  influence  of  that  handsome  Mr. 
Hotner.” 

Will  blushed  like  a  girl. 

“Who  wouldn’t  be  afraid,”  he  said  with  an  imitation 
of  bluster,  “  when  for  two  months  past  you  two  silly 
girls  have  done  nothing  but  rave  about  that  man  Hot- 
ner  ?  How  he  will  have  an  opportunity  to  exert  all 
his  fascination,  after  which  good-by  to  any  chance  for 
us  poor  fellows.” 

“  My  suffering  brother !  ”  exclaimed  Rose  in  mock 
pity,  “  I  am  sorry  for  you,  very  sorry  for  you  with 
regard  to  Hattie,  for  she  really  must  accompany  her 
uncle  and  Mr.  Hotner,  but  you  shall  be  satisfied  in  one 
respect— I  shall  go  with  you.” 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


The  day  of  the  reception  dawned  sun-bright  and 
cloudless.  Rachel  awoke  early  with  scarcely  an  abate¬ 
ment  of  the  same  fever  of  expectation  and  longing  with 
which  she  had  gone  to  bed,  and  that  had  kept  sleep 
from  her  eyes  for  a  long  time.  Her  thoughts  this 
morning  were  much  more  concerned  with  the  coming 
of  Tom,  now  so  near  it  made  her  heart  bound  to  think 
of  it,  than  with  the  reception,  joyful  and  eager  as  had 
been  hitherto  all  her  anticipations  of  that. 

Perhaps  one  reason  that  Tom  alone  engrossed  her 
thoughts  was,  that  she  had  various  dreams  of  him  dur¬ 
ing  the  night.  In  one  dream  he  had  returned  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  promise,  but  looking  so  strange  and  changed 
she  did  not  know  him ;  in  another  he  had  returned, 
but  only  to  go  again  ;  and  in  still  a  third,  he  had  come 
to  her,  but  with  a  wall  rising  in  front  of  him  at  every 
step  he  took,  till  the  wall  hid  him  from  sight  and  left 
her  despairing  on  the  other  side. 

She  smiled  as  she  remembered  the  various  dreams, 
and  she  felt  very  glad  and  thankful  that  they  were 

only  dreams. 
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Twenty-four  hours  more  would  bring  the  date  that 
Tom  had  assigned  for  his  return,  and  she  found  her¬ 
self,  while  dressing,  wondering  what  time  of  the  day 
he  would  come,  and  how  Miss  Burram  would  receive 
him.  Perhaps  he  would  not  let  Miss  Burram  know 
just  who  he  was  at  first,  maybe  not  till  after  he  had 
seen  her,  Rachel,  and  then,  as  she  pictured  to  herself 
the  way  in  which  she  would  fly  to  his  arms  regardless 
of  Miss  Burram’s  presence,  she  burst  into  happy  tears  ; 
they  ran  down  her  cheeks  unrestrainedly  and  she 
paused  in  the  act  of  putting  on  her  dress  in  order  to 
let  them  flow,  and  at  the  same  time  to  draw  from  her 
bosom  Tom’s  little  keepsake. 

“My  own  dear  Tom!  only  to-day  and  to-night,  and 
maybe  a  part  of  to-morrow,  till  you’re  here,”  she  said 
aloud,  patting  the  trinket  and  pressing  it  to  her  heart 
and  then  to  her  lips. 

Sarah,  coming  according  to  her  custom  to  call  “  Miss 
Rachel,”  and  coming  in  her  usual  tip-toe  way,  had  ar¬ 
rived  in  time  to  overhear  the  tearful  soliloquy.  With 
her  eyes  almost  starting  from  her  head  in  amazement 
and  curiosity,  she  knocked,  but  without  waiting  to 
have  the  knock  answered,  she  turned  the  knob,  half 
fearing  to  find  the  door  locked,  but  it  was  not,  and  she 
entered  only  to  see  Rachel  engaged  in  putting  on  her 
dress,  and  putting  it  on  in  such  a  manner  that  it  en¬ 
tirely  covered  her  face.  Sarah  hastened  to  assist  her, 
but  the  girl  managed  to  keep  her  dress  between  her 
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face  and  Sarah’s  eyes,  until  she  knew  her  tears  were 
pretty  well  dried.  Then  she  said  a  laughing  “good 
morning,”  and  went  about  the  rest  of  her  toilet  in  a 
way  that  baffled  all  the  woman’s  burning  curiosity, 
and  left  her  nothing  to  say,  save  the  news  she  had  been 

so  eager  to  impart  before  she  had  overheard  the  so¬ 
liloquy. 

“  Your  dress,  Miss,  has  come  ;  and  Miss  Burram’s ; 
they’re  mbig  boxes— they  were  brought  late  last  night, 
and  Miss  Burram  had  me  open  them  the  first  thing 
this  morm ng  and  lay  ’em  out  in  the  parlor.  They’re 
just  dazzlin’,  Miss,  and  everybody  in  Rentonville  is  that 
excited  about  this  reception  that  there  ain’t  nothin’ 
else  talked  of ;  you  see,  Miss,  nobody’s  goin’  that  isn’t 
just  somebody— they  wouldn’t  be  let  to  go  for  love  nor 
money  ;  and  that’s  what  makes  the  bodies  that  can’t 
go  so  mad;  they  say  that  Herrick’s  a-gnashin’  his 
teeth  and  a-foamin’  at  the  mouth  ;  and  oh,  Miss  Rachel, 
the  cart-loads  of  flowers  that’s  goin’  in  to  the  club 
house— they’ve  been  goin’  in  almost  since  it  was  day¬ 
light-stacks  of  them,  besides  ferns,  and  palm  trees  as 
high  as  this  room— it’s  just  goin’  to  be  a  fairyland  to¬ 
night,  and  Jeem,  and  Mrs.  McElvain,  not  to  speak  of 
meself,  Miss,  are  right  glad  that  it’s  to  be  all  so  fine, 
because  it’s  your  first  party,  Miss.” 

Her  first  party.”  The  words,  together  with  Sarah’s 
somewhat  mixed  description  of  the  intended  splendor, 
roused  Rachel  from  her  thoughts  of  Tom,  and  restored 
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to  her  the  joyful  anticipations  in  which  she  had  lived 
for  weeks  past. 

She  tripped  with  her  wonted  lightness  to  the  parlor, 
and  burst  upon  Miss  Eurram,  at  that  moment  trying 
the  effect  of  her  topaz  ornaments  on  the  shimmering 
surface  of  her  gorgeous  dress. 

“Ah,  Rachel!”  she  said  in  her  accustomed  cold 
way,  but  with  perhaps  a  shade  of  softening  in  her 
countenance  as  her  eyes  lingered  for  a  moment  on  the 
sparkling  face  of  her  Charge.  Then,  as  the  girl  stood 
in  some  indecision  as  to  the  propriety  of  going 
immediately  to  the  mass  of  filmy  lace  spread  over 
one  of  the  satin  chairs,  and  which  she  recognized  as 
her  party  dress,  Miss  Eurram  went  to  it,  taking  as 
she  walked  the  pearl  ornaments  from  the  case  she 
held. 

“  You  can  wear  these  to-night,”  she  said,  putting  the 
necklace  and  bracelets  side  by  side  upon  the  lace,  and 
Rachel  with  an  exclamation  of  delight  bounded  for¬ 
ward  and  said  impulsively  : 

“  Thank  you,  Miss  Burram  ;  you  are  very  good  !  ” 

But  Miss  Burram  turned  coldly  away,  only  telling 
Rachel  to  replace  the  pearls  in  their  case  and  take 
them  to  her  room.  “  This  evening,”  she  added,  “  two 
women  will  come  from  Madame  La  Guerre’s  (the 
modiste) ;  one  will  assist  you  to  dress  ;  also,  we  shall 
have  dinner  an  hour  earlier.” 

Sarah  below-stairs  was  telling  the  events  of  the 
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morning  to  Mrs.  McElvain  and  to  Hardman,  who  had 
come  in  to  his  breakfast. 

“  I  heard  Miss  Rachel  with  my  own  ears ;  I  heard 
her  say  as  plain  as  you  two  hear  me  now,  ‘  My  own 
dear  Tom!  only  to-day  and  to-night,  and  maybe  a 
part  of  to-morrow  till  you’re  here,’  and  then  1  heard 
a  sound  as  if  she  was  kissing  something,  and  I  know 
she  was  crying ;  I  could  tell  it  by  her  face  when  I 

went  in,  for  all  that  she  tried  to  hide  it  from  me _ for 

she  kept  her  dress  that  she  was  puttin’  on,  over  her 
head,  as  if  the  hooks  had  caught  in  her  hair  and  she 
couldn’t  get  ’em  out,  and  I  know  she  was  holding  the 
dress  so  I  couldn’t  get  ’em  out  either.  How  Avhat  does 
that  mean  I’d  like  to  know  ?  ”  and  she  looked  in  a  very 
searching,  questioning  way  at  Hardman  ;  but  he  didn’t 
see  her ;  he  was  eating  his  breakfast  as  if  he  hadn’t 
heard  her. 

He  hardly  dared  to  raise  his  eyes  lest  Sarah  might 
read  in  his  face  the  tumult  of  thoughts  her  informa¬ 
tion  had  raised  in  his  mind — he  knew  so  well  what  it 
all  meant. 

He  remembered  as  faithfully  as  did  Rachel  what  she 
so  fondly  and  so  confidently  expected  the  morrow  to 
bring— the  date  was  imprinted  upon  his  heart  almost 
as  deeply  as  upon  her  own,  for  should  her  fond  ex¬ 
pectation  be  realized,  he  knew  not  what  change  it 
might  bring  to  her,  and  also  to  him.  If  it  should  re¬ 
move  her,  it  would  be  a  sad  blow  to  his  heart,  for 
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though  for  more  than  three  years  past  he  had  not 
spoken  to  her,  he  had  seen  her  sometimes,  he  heard 
about  her  often,  and  he  knew  she  was  somewhere 
near,  and  in  his  honest,  affectionate  soul  there  was  a 
secret  hope  that  in  the  future,  should  she  continue  to 
live  with  Miss  Burram,  some  chance  might  put  him 
entirely  into  Miss  Rachel’s  service. 

When  he  left  the  kitcken,  which  he  did  in  the  midst 
of  Sarah’s  description  of  her  mistress’  dress,  he  was 
fiercely  chiding  himself  for  not  being  more  eager  for 
“  Mr.  Tom’s  ”  arrival  for  Miss  Rachel’s  sake. 

The  women  from  the  Trench  dressmaker  in  the  city 
arrived  early  in  the  evening,  and  Sarah  was  bidden  to 
conduct  one  to  Miss  Rachel’s  room,  and  then  to  hold 
herself  in  readiness  to  attend  as  she  might  be  re¬ 
quired,  both  her  mistress  and  her  mistress’  Charge,  an 
order  which  Sarah  was  nothing  loath  to  obey  ;  such 
attendance  might  give  her  an  opportunity  to  see  both 
toilettes  as  they  progressed. 

The  weather  had  suddenly  changed ;  the  wind  was 
rising  and  the  surface  of  the  water  was  unusually 
agitated ;  black,  squall-like  clouds  hung  low  in  the  sky 
and  a  couple  of  summer  yachts  anchored  in  the  bay 
were  rocking  violently  ;  round  the  corners  of  the  house 
the  wind,  as  it  went,  had  the  sound  of  subdued  voices 
in  distress,  and  among  the  trees  it  rose  to  howling 
echoes  of  the  surf  now  roaring  upon  the  beach.  Hard¬ 
man,  coming  into  his  supper  and  finding  only  Mrs. 
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McElvain, — Sarah  being  still  abo ^e-stairs, — said,  there 
was  going  to  be  a  great  storm.  “  I’m  afeared  a  worse 
one  than  we  generally  have  in  these  parts,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  to  which  Mrs.  McElvain  responded  anxiously : 

“  I  hope  my  poor  boy  is  nowhere  near  to  be  caught 
in  it ;  I’m  expecting  him  any  day  now.” 

Hardman  looked  up,  wondering  a  little  at  the  coin¬ 
cidence  which  should  be  bringing  to  Mrs.  McElvain 
her  boy  at  the  same  time  that  Miss  Rachel  was  expect¬ 
ing  “  Mr.  Tom  ” ;  but  he  answered  cheerily,  seeing  the 
woman’s  anxious  look,  “  There  is  not  much  danger  of 
this  storm  catching  him.” 

Rachel  was  dressed  at  length ;  so  fair  a  vision  that 
she  hardly  recognized  herself,  and  her  first  thought  was 
a  wild  desire  for  Tom  to  see  her  thus.  “  Perhaps,” 
she  said  to  herself,  “  Miss  Burram  will  let  me  dress 
like  this  again  just  to  show  him,”  and  both  the  woman 
and  Sarah  having  preceded  her  to  the  parlor,  she 
snatched  a  moment  to  throw  the  remaining  pebble 
from  the  basket ;  but  the  wildness  of  the  night  as  she 
put  her  head  out  of  the  window  affrighted  her  ;  not  a 
drop  of  rain,  but  the  savage  fury  of  the  wind  seeming 
to  drive  everything  before  it,  and  she  withdrew  her 
head  with  a  shiver. 

Miss  Burram  was  in  the  parlor  when  she  descended, 
“  a  most  dazzling  sight,”  as  Sarah  afterward  described, 
all  the  more  dazzling,  perhaps,  because  of  the  contrast 
she  presented  to  her  Charge.  Certainly,  Miss  Burram 
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was  a  very  picture  of  splendor — her  gorgeous  dress 
fairly  scintillated  between  its  own  sheen  and  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  the  jewels  which  set  it  off,  and  it  seemed  to 
accord  with  her  fine  figure  and  her  stately  poise,  while 
Rachel,  slender  and  childish-looking  in  her  white  lace 
dress  devoid  of  all  ornament  save  the  shining  pearls 
clasped  in  several  rows  about  the  white  throat  and 
gleaming  on  the  shapely  arms,  looked  like  an  ideal 
being. 

Sarah  had  been  bidden  to  take  the  strange  women 
to  the  kitchen  for  refreshments,  and  hardly  had  she 
obeyed,  when  there  was  the  sound  of  carriages  driving 
up  to  the  door,  and  a  moment  later  a  ring  at  the  upper 
bell.  “May  I  never  be  burned  nor  drowned  alive  !  ” 
she  said,  as  she  hastened  to  answer  it,  and  when  she 
opened  the  door  the  exclamation  rose  again  to  her  lips, 
only  this  time  it  was  suppressed,  for  there  stood  before 
her  the  whole  Gedding  family. 

“  Take  our  cards  to  Miss  Burram,  Sarah,”  said  Miss 
Gedding  quickly,  thrusting  several  squares  of  pasteboard 
into  Sarah’s  hand,  and  ushering  herself  quite  into  the 
hall,  while  her  brother  seemed  engaged  in  an  endeavor 
to  hustle  his  father  and  mother  after  her. 

His  father  was  saying  in  a  very  excited  manner : 

«  Will,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  I  understood 
we  were  to  be  driven  directly  to  the  club  house.  This 
is  not  the  club  house.” 

“  Father,  for  my  sake,”  pleaded  Rose,  catching  his 
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arm  and  looking  up  to  him  with  almost  tears  in  her 
eyes,  “  I’ll  explain  after— it’s  my  doing.  This  is  Miss 
Burram  s  house,  and  we  are  going  to  take  Miss  Burram 
and  her  Charge  to  the  reception.” 

“  Oh-o-o-h,”  gasped  Mr.  Gedding,  trying  to  smoth¬ 
er  his  choler  ;  but  with  her  mother  Bose  found  it 
more  difficult.  “  That  woman  !  ”  gasped  the  little  lady. 
She  had  no  time  to  say  more,  for  the  parlor  door  was 
thrown  open  and  Miss  Burram  stood  on  the  threshold 
to  receive  them. 

The  sight  of  her  seemed  to  make  Mrs.  Gedding  speech¬ 
less,  for  which  her  daughter  was  very  thankful,  but 
Miss  Burram  herself  rendered  most  unexpected  and 
effectual  assistance  in  the  awkward  dilemma.  She  wras 
smiling,  extending  her  hand,  and  looking  so  different 
from  her  wonted  cold,  grim,  forbidding  self,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  a  mask  had  fallen  from  her  face.  Her 
self-possession  was  perfect— her  manners  those  of  one 
who  had  mingled  all  her  life  in  the  very  best  society, 
and  young  Gedding  found  the  task  of  introducing  his 
parents  delightfully  easy  so  far  as  Miss  Burram  her¬ 
self  was  concerned,  but  most  awkward  and  embarrass¬ 
ing  with  regard  to  his  father  and  mother.  Mot  even 
the  aid  that  Bose  rendered  in  trying  to  make  her 
mother  respond  and  look  a  little  less  like  an  idiotic 
wooden  image  had  any  effect.  Mrs.  Gedding  did  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  utter  a  wmrd.  She  sat  down,  it  is  true, 
on  the  chair  Miss  Burram  graciously  invited  her  to, 
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but  only  upon  the  extreme  edge  of  it,  and  at  seeming 
imminent  risk  of  tumbling  forward  on  her  nose.  Mr. 
Gedding  also  seated  himself,  but  with  a  look  from  his 
daughter  to  his  son  as  if  he  were  appealing  to  know 
what  further  was  expected  of  him. 

Miss  Burram  did  not  seem  to  notice  the  awkward, 
constrained  manners  of  her  visitors  ;  she  turned  from 
one  to  the  other,  smiling,  gracious,  but  without  abat¬ 
ing  anything  of  her  courtly  dignity,  and  acting  as  if 
this  were  the  first  time  in  all  her  life  she  had  ever  met 
any  of  the  Gedding  family. 

Between  Bose  and  Bachel  was  established  immedi¬ 
ately  a  bond  of  sympathetic  union  ;  Bachel  showed  it  in 
her  eyes  and  the  warmth  of  her  tones,  but  despite  that, 
poor  Bose  was  filled  with  confusion  by  the  awkward 
constraint  of  her  parents — a  feeling  that  was  not  in  the 
least  assuaged  when  she  glanced  at  her  brother  and 
found  a  look  upon  his  face  which  seemed  to  say,  “  I 
told  you  so.” 

Indeed,  her  father  appeared  to  be  at  the  point  of 
exploding  some  remark  every  moment,  and  Bose  in  an 
agony  crossed  to  his  side  and  got  her  hand  under  her 
cloak  ready  to  pinch  him  back  to  a  sense  of  propriety. 
Miss  Burram,  however,  was  saying,  so  affably  that 
Bachel  could  hardly  believe  it  was  she  who  was  speak¬ 
ing  : 

“  I  feel  much  indebted  to  you  all  for  this  evening’s 
attention — from  the  invitation  which  young  Mr. 
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Gedding  sent,  to  the  kindly  coming  of  you  all  to  escort 
us.”  Her  look  lingering  on  Mr.  Gedding,  Sr.,  his 
frank,  sturdy  soul  was  stirred  to  vigorous  protest  : 

“Bless  my  soul!  ma’am;  don’t  thank  me;  I  had 

nothing  to  do  with  it — o-oh — I  was  brought  here _ 

o-o-o-o  without  any  knowledge  on  my  part _ o-o-o _ 

bless  my  soul!  Rose ’’—bounding  from  his  chair 
and  rubbing  his  thigh — “you  have  pinched  me  till  I 
am  black  and  blue.” 

His  unexpected  movement  disclosed  her  long,  gloved 
arm  being  hastily  withdrawn  into  the  folds  of  her  wrap, 
while  her  whole  face  was  crimson  from  shame  and 
confusion.  Will  laughed— he  couldn’t  help  it— the 
situation,  all  of  Rose’s  own  making,  was  so  ludicrous, 
and  Miss  Burram,  seeming  to  understand,  laughed  also. 

Sarah,  eavesdropping  in  the  adjoining  room,  heard 
the  laugh,  and  wondered  more  than  she  had  done  on 
the  other  occasions  when  she  had  heard  her  mistress 
laugh  this  laugh  was  so  utterly  unlike  the  others. 
And  Miss  Burram  said,  continuing  to  laugh  : 

“  Stlll>  Mr-  Gedding,  do  not  let  it  be  a  bar  to  your 
friendliness  that  you  have  been  brought  here  without 
your  knowledge  or  consent ;  and  now,”  she  went  on,  as 
if  to  forestall  his  reply,  “in  what  manner  are  we' to 
proceed  to  this  entertainment— which  of  you  will  do 
me  the  honor  to  accompany  Rachel  and  me  in  my 
carriage  ?  ” 

Young  Gedding  hastened  to  answer : 
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“We  did  not  think  of  using  your  carriage,  Miss  Bur- 
ram,  as  we  came  provided  with  two  ;  my  father  and 
sister  in  one,  and  my  mother  and  I  in  the  other, 
and - ” 

“  You  thought  two  carriages  would  be  enough  for 
us  all,”  interrupted  Miss  Burram  with  a  repetition  of 
the  laugh  she  had  given  before.  “  Thoughtless  young 
man !  you  forgot  to  take  into  account  our  party  cos¬ 
tumes — Rachel’s  and  mine,  not  to  speak  of  those  of 
your  mother  and  sister,”  glancing  round  at  Mrs. 
Gedding  and  Rose,  whose  dresses  were  entirely  hidden 
by  long  wraps.  “  If  you  will  permit  me,  as  I  am  possi¬ 
bly  the  oldest  of  this  company,” — with  a  quizzical  look 
at  the  elder  Gedding,  who  could  only  stare  in  wonder 
at  her  ridiculous  assumption  of  age,  knowing  himself 
to  be  sixty  years  old,  whereas  Miss  Burram  looked  to 
be  scarcely  fifty — “  to  make  a  suggestion,  perhaps 
Mr.  Gedding  will  do  me  the  great  honor  to  accompany 
me  in  my  carriage,  letting  you,  Mr.  Gedding,”  turning 
to  the  young  man,  “  accompany  your  mother  in  one  of 
yours,  and  the  young  ladies  can  follow  in  the  other.” 

Rachel  could  hardly  believe  what  she  had  heard, 
that  she  was  going  to  be  entirely  alone  with  Rose,  even 
though  it  should  not  be  more  than  the  few  minutes  re¬ 
quired  to  drive  to  the  club  house ;  while  Rose,  who  at 
another  time  would  have  been  delighted  with  such  a 
proposition,  was  now  only  sick  with  apprehension  of 
the  dreadful  blunders  her  father  might  make  when  shut 
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up  alone  with  Miss  Burram.  As  for  Will,  if  he  only 
could  have  given  vent  to  a  faint  whistle,  or  to  some 
exclamation  as  an  outlet  to  his  feelings,  he  would  have 
been  relieved — he  was  so  divided  between  a  desire  to 
laugh  again  outright,  things  were  turning  out  in  such  a 
ludicrously  unexpected  manner,  and  the  sympathy  he 
felt  for  his  sister,  reading  her  apprehensions  in  her  face. 
No  one,  however,  seemed  to  have  either  the  courage  or 
the  tact  to  make  any  amendment  to  Miss  Burram’s  sug¬ 
gestion,  and  it  was  fully  carried  out.  Into  her  carriage 
she  went,  handed  thither  by  Mr.  Gedding,  Sr.,  who 
seemed  to  think  the  proper  deportment  for  him,  under 
such  puzzling  and  undesirable  circumstances,  was  to 
hold  himself  very  stiff  and  erect,  making  at  the  same 
time  a  firm  resolution  to  give  only  the  most  absolute 
replies  to  any  and  all  remarks  Miss  Burram  might 
choose  to  make.  Hardman,  when  he  beheld  the  two 
going  alone  into  the  carriage,  gave  a  little  whistle  under 
his  breath — for  once  he  agreed  with  Sarah  that  Miss 
Burram’s  ways  were  past  understanding. 

With  his  mother,  Will  had  a  very  unpleasant  ten 
minutes  ,  that  little  lady  had  found  her  tongue,  and 
with  it  tears  that  distressed  her  son. 

“  Had  I  known,”  she  said,  “  I  never  would  have  gone 
to  that  woman’s  house,  and  if  Bose  or  you  cared  for 
your  mother  you  never  would  have  asked  to  go,  after 
the  way  she  treated  me— and  now  you  actually  let  her 
take  your  father  and  my  husband  away  from  me  to  be 
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her  escort— it  is  too  bad  of  you,  Will,  too  bad,  and  I 
shan’t  have  anything  to  do  with  her  to-night ;  I  don’t 
want  to  be  near  her.”  To  all  of  which  Will  made  no 
reply ;  he  only  leaned  back  in  the  carriage  and  wished 
Miss  Burram  and  the  reception  a  thousand  miles  away. 

Bose,  when  she  found  herself  alone  in  the  carriage 
with  Bacliel,  shook  off  somewhat  her  apprehensions 
about  her  father,  and  began  at  once  to  make  the  most 
of  her  opportunity  in  forming  this  long  desired  ac¬ 
quaintance  ;  there  was  such  magnetism  about  her  and 
such  evident  simplicity  and  sincerity  in  everything 
she  said  that  Bachel  was  more  than  ever  drawn  to 
her ;  it  hardly  seemed  as  though  there  were  five  years 
difference  in  their  ages,  and  by  the  time  they  arrived 
at  the  club  house  their  friendship  seemed  to  be  much 
more  than  the  growth  of  a  few  moments. 


CHAPTER  XL. 


At  the  door  of  the  club  house  immediately  after  the 
three  carriages  deposited  their  occupants,  they  were 
met  by  the  F airfax  party.  Mr.  Fairfax,  to  whom  everv- 
thing  pertaining  to  Miss  Burram  had  been  explained 
by  Notner  and  also  by  his  niece,  and  who  was  a  man  of 
much  more  adaptability,  tact,  and  polish  than  Mr  Ged- 
ding,  was  quite  prepared  to  acknowledge  his  introduc¬ 
tion  to  that  lady  with  as  much  high-bred  ease  as  that 
remarkable  woman  herself  displayed.  Mr.  Fairfax 
in  turn  presented  her  to  Notner,  upon  whom  she  flashed 
a  smile  that  showed  both  rows  of  her  exquisite  teeth. 
Notner  bowed  low,  at  the  same  time  saying  somethin0, 
about  receiving  at  length  a  long  desired  pleasure.  Then 
the  ladies  were  conducted  by  an  attendant  to  be 
divested  of  their  wraps  and  Will  snatched  a  moment  to 
whisper  to  his  father. 

“  How  did  I  get  on  with  her  ?  ”  repeated  Mr.  Gedding 

in  response  to  the  whisper,  and  too  irritated  to  lower 

his  voice,  “I  didn’t  get  on  with  her— I  listened  to  her 

that  was  all— bless  my  soul !  I  had  to  listen  to  her— 

I  couldn’t  do  anything  else— and  anybody  that  takes 
47  8 
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Miss  Burram  for  a  silent  woman  is  a  fool  for  his  pains ; 
that’s  all.” 

Notner,  having  overheard,  laughed  quietly. 

Lights  and  flowers  were  all  that  Rachel  seemed  to 
see  at  first.  When  divested  of  their  wraps  and  joined 
by  their  escorts,  the  ladies  were  ushered  into  the  main 
hall  where  an  orchestral  band  was  rendering  exquisite 
music.  It  was  indeed  like  fairyland  to  Rachel,  and  she 
could  only  hold  her  breath,  and  listen,  and  look — not 
look,  as  many  in  the  select  assembly  were  doing — at  the 
costumes  of  those  about  her — she  was  hardly  aware  of 
what  Rose’s  dress  was,  further  than  that  it  was  white 
—  and  at  the  flowers  that  were  everywhere.  Even  the 
groups  of  lights  were  arranged  to  represent  blossoms, 
and  the  ferns  and  the  palms  were,  as  Sarah  had  said,  as 
high  as  the  ceiling.  The  band  itself  seemed  to  be  hid¬ 
den  by  palms  and  flowers,  and  when  there  was  a  pause 
in  the  music  and  they  all  went  to  walk  on  the  prome¬ 
nade  built  over  the  water,  there  was  the  same  flowery 
aspect,  under  the  same  blaze  of  light.  On  account  of 
the  storm,  the  slides  of  heavy  translucent  glass  were 
closed  tightly  so  that  the  enclosure  was  secure  from 
wind  and  wave.  But  the  storm  was  increasing,  and 
increasing  so  violently  that  the  water  beat  furiously 
against  the  lower  edge  of  the  frames  in  which  the  great 
panes  of  glass  were  set. 

Rachel  gave  no  thought  to  the  storm;  she  was  in  too 
much  of  a  fairyland  within  to  think  about  the  elements 
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without,  and  she  was  so  ravishingly  happy  with  every¬ 
thing  about  her  ministering  to  her  senses  as  never  be¬ 
fore  in  the  course  of  her  whole  young  life,  that  she 
was  afraid  it  was  all  a  dream.  Indeed,  Miss  Burram 
was  well  calculated  to  make  her  think  it  a  dream — 
-this  stately,  queen-like  woman,  than  whom  there  was 
none  more  queen-like  in  the  whole  assembly,  receiving 
the  introductions  which  in  every  instance  Notner  per¬ 
formed — with  a  gentle  elegance  of  breeding,  and  a 
graciousness  of  manner  so  different  from  all  Rachel’s 
experiences  of  her  that  it  really  seemed  as  though  some 
strange  substitute  had  taken  her  place.  Of  course,  she 
was  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  both  she  and  Rachel,  and 
despite  the  protests  hitherto,  of  many  of  the  families  of 
the  members  of  the  Club  at  issuing  an  invitation  to 
Miss  Burram,  now  that  she  had  the  patronage  of  the 
distinguished  Mr.  Rotner  and  the  greatly  respected 
Fairfax,  not  to  speak  of  the  Gedding  family,  they  were 
eager  enough  for  introductions. 

Even  Mrs.  Gedding’s  placidity  returned,  possibly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  Miss  Burram  was  in  such  de¬ 
mand  by  other  people  she  had  not  much  opportunity 
for  bestowing  any  notice  on  Mr.  Gedding. 

There  was  dancing  in  a  hall  set  apart  for  that 
amusement,  but  as  Rachel  did  not  dance,  both  Miss 
Gedding  and  Miss  Fairfax  decided  they  did. not  want 
to  dance,  and  both  declared  they  much  preferred 
remaining  on  the  delightful  promenade,  whence  they 
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could  also  hear  the  music.  Gradually,  they  with 
Rachel  had  withdrawn  a  little  from  the  group  that 
surrounded  Miss  Burram,  and  Rachel  was  laughing 
and  talking  with  a  happy-hearted  simplicity  and  aban¬ 
don  which  was  at  once  charming  and  infectious — other 
young  people  joined  them,  and  the  mirth  grew,  and 
everybody,  forgot  how  swiftly  the  hours  were  passing, 
and  how  the  storm  was  increasing  without.  Suddenly 
their  attention  was  drawn  to  the  storm — Miss  Gedding- 
looking  down  at  her  satin-shod  feet,  beheld  a  tiny 
stream  of  water  making  its  way  across  the  floor  and 
increasing  as  it  went. 

“  Look,  girls !  ”  she  cried,  but  before  they  well  com¬ 
prehended,  there  was  a  crash  behind  them.  A  whole 
side  of  glass  had  been  rent  by  the  tempest,  and  wind 
and  water  poured  in  together.  Shrieking,  they  fled, 
met  on  the  way  by  fathers  and  brothers,  who,  hardly 
less  startled,  hurried  them  into  the  main  hall  whither 
everybody  was  now  crowding,  and  where  there  wrere 
the  most  alarming  reports  of  the  damage  the  storm 
was  doing.  Many  were  for  departing  at  once,  anxious 
about  the  safety  of  their  property,  or  curious  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  havoc,  and  there  seemed  to  be  confusion  and 
consternation  everywhere.  Perhaps  the  calmest  per¬ 
sons  were  Notner  and  Miss  Burram ;  he  had  hurried 
her  off  the  promenade  the  moment  the  crash  sounded, 
and  had  guided  her  to  the  frightened-looking  group 
amid  which  Rachel  stood. 
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“  There  is  no  cause  for  alarm  here,”  he  said  quietly, 
“  we  are  quite  secure — it  is  only  the  promenade  that 
has  been  injured.” 

“  It  has  been  quite  carried  away,”  said  Mr.  Fairfax, 
returning  to  the  group  which  he  had  left  for  a  moment, 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  damage,  “  and  the  water 
is  dashing  on  the  south  veranda  with  a  force  that  will 
take  that  also.” 

They  heard  it  and  they  heard  the  rain  rattling  like 
bullets  against  the  windows,  'while  the  gusts  of  wind 
shook  the  club  house  till  it  rocked  like  a  cradle. 

“  The  stable  sheds  have  been  blown  down,”  reported 
some  one  coming  in  from  without,  “  and  so  many  trees 
have  been  felled  by  the  wind  that  they  say  it  will  be 
impossible  to  drive  through  the  streets.” 

That  statement  had  the  effect  of  scattering  many 
who  otherwise  might  have  lingered,  even  Mr.  Fairfax 
and  the  elder  Mr.  Gedding  deeming  it  advisable  to  go 
at  once. 

“  By  all  means,”  said  Notner  instantly,  “  before  the 
storm  becomes  more  severe.  I  shall  take  care  of  Miss 
Burram  and  Miss  Minturn.” 

Rachel  was  as  white  as  her  dress  with  an  inward 
terror  she  could  not  control,  but  she  said  nothing. 
FTotner  proposed  they  should  get  their  wraps  immedi¬ 
ately  and  he  would  take  them  home.  While  they 
obeyed,  he  sent  to  ascertain  the  whereabouts  of  Miss 
Burram’s  carriage ;  his  messenger  returned  drenched 
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and  in  a  state  of  great  excitement.  Miss  Burram’s 
carriage  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  nor  any  carriage  in 
fact — no  horse  being  able  to  stand  in  such  a  gale,  and 
a  vessel  was  going  to  pieces  on  Miss  Burram’s  beach — 
he  couldn’t  tell  anything  more,  for  he  hadn’t  waited  to 
hear.  But  that  information,  such  as  it  was,  madeNot- 
ner  eager  to  get  to  the  scene  of  the  wrecked  vessel ;  he 
thought  perhaps  it  was  just  as  well  to  say  nothing 
about  it  to  Miss  Burram  when  she  appeared,  but  he 
made  what  haste  he  could,  with  propriety,  to  get  her 
and  her  Charge  without. 

He  explained  that  the  carriage  could  not  be  found, 
and  Miss  Burram  surmised  that  Hardman,  in  his  care 
for  the  horses,  in  the  beginning  of  the  storm  had  taken 
them  back  to  their  own  stable,  the  latter  being  so  near, 
but  why  he  himself  was  not  at  hand,  puzzled  her  some¬ 
what — he  was  always  so  dutiful.  However,  the  horses 
could  have  been  of  no  service  were  they  at  the  club  house 
door,  for  at  every  few  steps  great  branches  of  trees 
rudely  broken,  strewed  the  way,  and  in  more  than  one 
instance  a  great  tree  itself  lay  directly  across  the  road. 

It  was  difficult  to  stand  against  the  wind,  and  but 
for  the  support  of  Hotner,  Miss  Burram  holding  one 
arm  and  Rachel  clinging  to  the  other,  neither  could 
have  withstood  the  furious  blasts.'  They  could  scarcely 
hear  themselves  speak,  because  of  the  combined  noises 
of  surf  and  wind,  and  Hotner  had  to  abandon  all  at¬ 
tempt  to  hold  open  the  umbrella  which  he  had  found 
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in  the  club  house.  The  rain  was  pouring  in  torrents  ; 
Miss  Burram  suggested  the  short  cut  through  her 
grounds,  and  that  brought  them  in  a  very  few  moments 
to  the  carriage  house.  There  seemed  to  be  a  commotion 
within  ;  numerous  lights  were  showing  and  they  heard 
the  sound  of  excited  voices. 

“We  shall  go  in  here,  Mr.  Notner,”  said  Miss  Burram. 
“  It  is  nearer  than  the  house,  and  the  rain  may  abate 
while  we  wait.” 

Notner  opened  the  door  and  together  the  three  went 
within.  On  some  sort  of  a  bed  in  the  center  of  the 
room  was  stretched  the  form  of  a  man,  his  matted  hair 
still  dripping  from  the  sea  ;  his  face — clean  shaven  and 
smooth  as  a  boy’s — ghastly  white,  and  his  lips  pinched 
and  blue  ;  his  eyes  Avere  closed  and  he  lay  as  still  as 
though  he  were  dead.  By  his  side  Avere  Hardman  and 
several  other  men,  and  Sarah,  who  held  some  hot  re¬ 
storative,  a  part  of  which,  under  Hardman’s  direction, 
she  had  been  forcing  between  the  blue  lips. 

Without  a  word  Miss  Burram  drew  near,  followed 
by  Bachel  and  Notner.  Bachel  with  a  shiver  that 
seemed  to  bring  the  blood  from  her  face  and  leave  it 
as  white  as  that  of  the  prostrate  man.  Some  fascina¬ 
tion  appeared  to  draw  her  closer,  till,  Avith  an  involun¬ 
tary  motion,  she  had  placed  herself  in  front  of  Miss 
Burram,  in  front  of  Sarah,  close,  close  to  the  face  of 
the  silent  figure ;  no  one  spoke,  no  one  seemed  to  have 
the  power  to  act — it  was  as  if  some  invisible  force  held 


She  fell  on  her  knees  by  his  side  and  threw  her  arms 
around  his  neck. 
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them  all  motionless,  silent,  till  the  same  invisible  power 
should  have  restored  the  dying  soul  to  momentary 
consciousness.  He  opened  his  eyes  and  lifted  himself 
up,  dashing  the  coverlet  from  him  and  making  motions 
with  his  hands  as  if  he  were  still  fighting  the  waves. 

“Rachel,  Rachel !  ”  Not  that  he  knew  her,  for  his 
eyes  looked  rather  at  Sarah,  and  his  cry  was  that  of 
delirious  longing  for  some  absent  one,  but  his  voice — 
that  voice  so  fondly  and  so  well  remembered — supplied 
the  last  link  in  the  recognition  which  she,  in  a  seeming 
voice  of  horror,  was  striving  and  yet  fearing  to  make. 
She  could  no  longer  doubt  nor  defer  it,  and  with  a  cry 
of  heart-breaking  despair,  she  fell  on  her  knees  by  his 
side  and  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck.  “Tom, 
Tom !  ” 

Full  consciousness  returned  to  him  then  ;  strength,  in 
the  very  moment  of  his  departure,  to  say,  while  he 
strove  to  draw  her  to  him  : 

“  I  have  kept  my  promise,  Rachel.” 

A  sudden  rustling  made  him  turn  his  eyes;  they 
rested  on  Miss  Burram  in  her  shimmering  dress  with 
her  shining  jewels — she  having  unconsciously  slipped 
the  fastening  of  her  cloak,  allowing  it  to  fall  entirely 
off.  Her  eyes  were  as  lustrous  as  the  jewels,  her  face  as 
blanched  as  Rachel’s,  and  as  the  dying  man’s  head 
dropped,  pillowed  on  Rachel’s  arm,  his  eyes  kept  star¬ 
ing  with  the  awful  stare  of  death  on  the  figure  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 


For  sixty  years  no  storm  had  wrought  such  havoc  in 
the  bay  of  Hew  Utterton,  as  the  storm  in  which  Tom 
had  returned  to  Rachel.  Several  yachts  had  gone  to 
pieces,  their  fragments,  as  well  as  the  household  con¬ 
tents  of  their  cabins,  strewing  the  beach  in  all  direc¬ 
tions;  small  boats  caught  in  the  teeth  of  the  surf, 
had  been  whirled  into  the  surf,  and  their  occu¬ 
pants  drowned  before  aid  could  reach  them.  Everv 
boat-house  belonging  to  the  Onotomah  Club  had 
been  demolished,  the  whole  promenade  had  been  swept 
away  and  the  beach  itself  in  front  of  the  club  house 
had  been  so  torn  up  that  it  looked  as  if  huge  excava¬ 
tions  had  been  going  on.  The  beach  in  front  of  Miss 
Burram’s  house  had  equally  suffered.  Her  own  and 
Rachel’s  boat  had  been  utterly  broken,  alike  with  the 
boat-house  and  the  flight  of  steps  that  led  from  it ;  but 
on  her  beach,  and  up  almost  to  the  steps  of  her  house, 
were  the  fragments  of  the  wrecked  vessel  from  which, 
Tom  had  been  taken  ;  if  there  had  been  others  on  board 
they  had  not  been  seen ;  he  alone  had  been  visible  in 
the  beginning  of  the  storm  when  the  lightning  flashed, 
clinging  to  a  mast— discovered  by  Hardman,  who  at 
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the  commencement  of  the  tempest,  had  deemed  it  best 
to  take  the  horses  to  the  shelter  of  their  own  stable, 
and  who  then,  while  waiting  the  hour  at  which  he  was 
to  go  for  his  mistress,  patrolled  the  beach. 

The  vessel  seemed  to  be  clipper-built,  three-masted, 
but  shorn  of  all  sail  and  in  a  sadly  dismantled  condi¬ 
tion.  The  wind  drove  her  furiously  on  till  she  was 
caught  in  the  hollows  of  the  surf  not  far  from  the  shore, 
and  Hardman  shouted  for  help.  Two  of  the  Club’s 
stable  men  responded,  but  what  to  do  was  a  problem. 
No  boat,  no  swimmer,  could  live  in  such  a  sea,  and  on 
and  on  came  the  vessel,  plunging  at  intervals  so  far  for¬ 
ward,  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  must  bury  the  lone  figure 
beneath  the  waves  ;  but  each  time  it  rose  again,  the  top 
of  the  mast  to  which  he  clung  barely  clearing  the  water, 
and  still  he  held  his  grip.  As  well  as  could  be  seen  in 
the  intermittent  flashes  of  lightning,  he  did  not  seem 
to  be  lashed  to  the  mast,  and  they  shouted  to  him  to 
hold  on,  but,  in  the  din  of  the  elements,  it  was  not 
possible  for  him  to  hear.  A  number  of  men  were  now 
on  the  beach,  each  excited  and  vociferous  as  to  what 
could  be  done. 

“  A  rope,”  shouted  Hardman  ;  “  he  is  bound  to  fall, 
if  he  does  not  jump  ;  with  a  rope  we  can  make  a  line 
to  rescue  him.” 

The  rope  was  brought ;  Hardman  insisted  on  being 
tied  first  and  leading  the  line.  Just  then  another  flash 
showed  the  man  endeavoring  to  divest  himself  of  his 
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clothes  preparatory  to  making  a  jump.  With  a  mighty 
shout,  which  seemed  to  reach  him,  for  he  paused,  they 
told  him  not  to  do  so. 

Every  plunge  was  bringing  the  vessel  nearer ;  they 
could  make  out  that,  independently  of  the  lightning, 
from  the  numerous  lanterns  now  gleaming  upon  the 
beach,  and  if  the  mast  would  hold  till  the  vessel  got 
near  enough  to  shore,  a  jump  would  then  bring  the  man 
within  reach  of  Hardman,  who  was  now  out  in  the  surf 
neck-deep,  at  the  head  of  a  line  of  men  each  similarly 
fastened  to  the  rope.  Hearer  came  the  vessel,  the  cling¬ 
ing  figure  giving  indications  that  he  was  aware  some¬ 
what  of  the  attempts  of  his  would-be  rescuers,  for  he 
had  stopped  all  operations  and  he  seemed  to  be  trying 
to  look  in  their  direction. 

A  couple  of  more  plunges  at  the  rate  at  which  the 
vessel  was  now  driving  for  the  beach,  and  it  would  be 
near  enough  for  the  lone  survivor  to  jump  ;  every  man 
along  the  line  of  the  rope  braced  himself,  and  held  him¬ 
self  in  readiness  to  shout  in  unison  and  so  loudly  that 
it  must  sound  above  the  frightful  din  of  the  elements, 
the  word  which  should  send  the  man,  clinging  so  far 
aloft,  into  the  seething  depths.  But  the  furious  grind¬ 
ing  of  the  waves  was  shivering  the  vessel  to  pieces,  and 
a  flash  of  lightning,  unusually  prolonged,  showed  to  the 
horrified  spectators  the  mast  swinging  clear  of  the 
deck,  and  falling  outward  with  its  clinging  figure. 
They  called  to  him  to  jump,  and  he  must  have  heard 
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them,  for  he  obeyed,  and  guided  by  the  sound  of  their 
voices,  he  must  have  jumped  in  their  direction,  for  a  few 
moments  after,  they  saw  him,  when  another  flash  of 
lightning  illumined  the  scene,  hardly  a  man’s  length 
from  them,  battling  with  the  waves.  He  was  evidently 
a  good  swimmer,  but  the  weight  of  his  clothes  kept  him 
back.  The  line  of  rescuers  shouted  to  him,  every  man 
of  them  now  so  excited  and  desperate  that  the  very 
helplessness  of  the  situation  almost  drove  them  into  a 
frenzy.  Fortunately,  the  flashes  of  lightning  continued 
to  be  frequent,  so  they  could  note  his  progress.  With 
desperate  effort  he  came  onward  till  he  was  almost 
within  reach  of  the  ready  arms  waiting  to  seize  him, 
then  a  huge  wave  threw  him  back  and  he  had  to  begin 
the  struggle  again.  Three  times  he  was  thus  thrown  ; 
then  it  was  evident  his  strength  was  spent.  The  men 
holding  the  rope  shouted  to  him  not  to  give  up,  and  he 
made  another  effort,  but  it  was  so  feeble  that  an  out¬ 
going  wave  caught  him  and  whirled  him  with  it  as  if 
he  had  been  a  chip  ;  then  he  was  grasped  by  an  incom¬ 
ing  one — a  very  giant,  appalling  the  spectators.  On 
the  very  surface  of  that  he  was  resistlessly  borne  till 
it  swept  him  actually  over  the  heads  of  the  foremost  of 
his  would-be  rescuers  to  a  point  on  the  beach  beyond 
where  the  last  man  stood  who  held  the  rope ;  there  it 
left  him  totally  unconscious. 

As  speedily  as  the  suddenly  submerged  men  could  re¬ 
cover  themselves,  they  answered  the  call  of  the  man  at 
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whose  feet  the  wave  had  deposited  its  burden,  and  at 
Hardman’s  suggestion  he  was  taken  to  the  carriage- 
house. 

Of  course  Sarah  had  been  upon  the  beach  flitting 
hither  and  thither  in  a  state  of  horrified  excitement,  but 
of  her  own  accord,  while  the  men  carried  the  sufferer 
to  Hardman’s  quarters,  she  returned  to  the  house  and 
prepared  such  hot  drinks  as  she  thought  might  be  useful. 

The  man  was  too  far  gone,  however,  and  the  only 
consciousness  he  recovered,  and  the  only  words  he 
spoke,  was  the  consciousness  he  woke  to  in  Rachel’s 
presence,  and  the  words  he  spoke  to  Rachel  herself. 

Rachel,  upon  that  cruel  night,  a  night  stamped  upon 
her  memory  with  ineffaceable  grief  and  horror,  held 
her  heart  as  it  were,  that  it  might  give  neither  sign  nor 
sound  of  its  breaking.  She  heard  those  about  her  say 
he  was  dead— Tom,  “  her  boy,”  who  had  come  to  her, 
true  to  his  promise,  and  whose  head,  now  a  dead  weight, 
she  was  holding  close  to  her  breast.  She  felt  Miss  Bur- 
ram  touch  her  arm  and  she  heard  her  say,  “  Come, 
Rachel!”  She  heard  Mr.  Notner  say  also  softly, 
“  Come,  my  poor  little  girl !  ”  She  heard  even  Hard¬ 
man  say  in  a  husky  voice,  “  Poor  Miss  Rachel !  ” 

She  heard  them  all  with  a  strange  distinctness,  but 
she  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  heed  them,  and  it  was 
cruel  to  ask  her  to  heed  them ;  to  ask  her  to  heed  any¬ 
thing  in  the  world  when  Tom  was  lying  dead  before 
her  Tom,  for  whom  alone  she  had  seemed  to  live  dur- 
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ing  the  five  years  of  their  separation,  and  in  a  strange, 
dream-like  way,  every  incident  connected  with  him  was 
coming  to  her  mind,  even  to  the  last  pebble  she  had 
thrown  from  the  basket.  No,  she  had  no  power  to 
move — no  tears  even  to  shed — she  could  only  be  still 
and  think — think  of  the  days,  and  days,  and  days,  that 
would  never  bring  him  now — think  of  her  breaking  heart 
that  nothing  could  comfort.  How  could  she  bear  it  ? 
How  could  she  exist,  Avith  never  a  hope  of  seeing  him 
more?  And  the  voices,  again  asking  her  to  leave  him, 
sounded  this  time  from  a  distance,  as  if  those  who  had 
spoken  were  going  from  her — going,  and  leaving  her 
alone  with  him,  and  closer  her  arms  wound  about  his 
neck,  and  lower  her  face  dropped  to  his,  as  if  in  this 
moment  of  her  supreme  anguish  he  must  give  some 
answering  sign.  But  some  one  came  to  her  side,  some 
one  who  unwound  her  arms  and  lifted  her  to  her  feet ; 
she  could  not  tell  who  it  was,  for  there  was  a  strange 
blur  before  her  eyes,  and  the  resistance  she  tried  to 
make  counted  for  nothing  against  the  strong  but  gentle 
clasp  in  which  she  was  held  and  also  urged  forward,  she 
wondered  in  a  vague  way  whither,  for  everything  had 
so  changed  she  could  not  seem  to  remember  anything 
but  that  Tom,  her  Tom,  was  dead,  and  then  she  felt 
herself  falling,  falling  in  spite  of  her  support — falling 
into  the  cruel  sea  that  had  killed  “  her  boy,”  and  after 
that  she  knew  no  more — merciful  unconsciousness  had 
given  her  a  respite. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 


The  storm  brought  Rentonville  into  great  promi¬ 
nence  ;  reporters  of  the  various  city  papers  flocked  to 
the  place  like  so  many  vultures,  and  nothing  that  had 
happened  on  that  eventful  night  but  found  itself,  not 
alone  in  print,  but  in  print  accompanied  by  glaring  il¬ 
lustrations.  Every  scene  of  ruin  was  described  and 
reproduced  in  photograph — a  column  was  written  about 
the  Onotomah  Club  reception  and  interviews  with  many 
of  the  members  were  graphically  reported — startling 
paragraphs  relative  to  the  death  of  the  rescued  man  in 
Miss  Burram’s  carriage-house  were  given,  and  equally 
startling  surmises  as  to  his  identity,  the  reporter,  in  that 
instance,  being  young  and  imaginative. 

The  Rentonville  people  themselves,  especially  those 
whose  property  had  suffered  to  any  degree,  as  well  as 
those  who  had  been  so  sorely  affrighted  at  the  recep¬ 
tion,  were  in  too  great  a  state  of  excitement  either 
to  resent,  or  even  to  notice  very  much  the  audacious 
mendacity  of  many  of  the  published  accounts. 

A  number  of  the  ladies  who  had  attended  the  recep¬ 
tion  were  suffering  either  from  heavy  colds,  caught  by 

their  exposure  to  the  storm,  or  from  shock  resulting 
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from  their  fright,  most  of  them  being  confined  to  bed, 
and  altogether  a  good  part  of  Rentonville  felt  very 
miserable. 

Mrs.  Gedding,  suffering  from  both  cold  and  shock, 
was,  of  course,  confined  to  her  bed,  and  she  moaned  and 
complained  that  it  was  all  owing  to  Miss  Burram,  and 
when  Rose,  so  hoarse  herself  from  the  exposure,  she 
could  hardly  speak,  asked  how  in  the  world  Miss  Bur¬ 
ram  could  be  responsible  for  the  storm,  her  mother  an¬ 
swered  pettishly : 

“  Don’t  talk  to  me  !  Miss  Burram  is  an  unlucky  wo¬ 
man  to  have  anything  to  do  with,  that’s  all.” 

Rose  was  forced  to  be  silent.  Her  father  also,  seemed 
to  be  very  much  out  of  sorts,  and  not  at  all  disposed 
to  talk  of  anything  pertaining  to  the  reception.  The 
only  one  who  appeared  to  have  kept  his  serenity  was 
her  brother,  he  accepted  the  situation  very  philosophi¬ 
cally,  but  he  could  not  refrain  from  saying  laughingly, 
that  he  hardly  blamed  his  mother  for  feeling  as  she 
did  about  Miss  Burram.  Still,  his  sympathies,  and  his 
curiosity  too  were  aroused,  when  he  heard,  as  all  Ren¬ 
tonville  heard,  not  alone  through  the  gossip  of  Sarah, 
but  the  accounts  given  by  some  of  the  other  eye-wit¬ 
nesses,  of  the  death  in  the  carriage-house  which  had  so 
affected  “  Miss  Rachel.” 

Rose  was  for  calling  upon  Miss  Burram  at  once, 
especially  when  she  heard  that  her  Charge  was  sick 
in  bed,  and  that  the  dead  man  had  been  taken  to  Miss 
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Burram’s  house,  where,  as  Sarah  expressed  it,  “  he  was 
laid  out  in  the  parlor,  with  the  door  locked  upon  him 
awaitin’  for  his  funeral.” 

But  Will  shook  his  head  at  his  sister’s  suggestion. 

Youi  visit,  now,”  he  said,  “  might  be  deemed  an  in¬ 
trusion  upon  some  desired  privacy  which  Miss  Burram 
would  resent ;  better  wait.”  And  Rose,  taking  counsel 
with  Harriet,  waited. 

An  undertaker  from  the  city  arrayed  the  dead  man 
in  his  habiliments  for  the  grave,  and  a  physician  from 
the  city  attended  Rachel,  while  reporters  from  the  city 
came  upon  the  heels  of  the  two,  and  failing  to  get  the 
information  they  craved,  made  articles  anyhow,  with 
flaming  headings,  and  ludicrous  pen  pictures  of  Sarah 
as  she  appeared  while  answering  their  questions.  One 

summons  of  the  bell  brought  her  face  to  face  with 
Herrick. 

“  Ah,  Sarah !  ”  he  said,  so  blandly,  that,  as  she 
thought  to  herself,  it  seemed  as  if  his  words  were  rolled 
in  oil,  “  my  visit  is  to  you ;  I  would  not  disturb  your  mis¬ 
tress  in  this  her  affliction,  for  the  world  ;  but  it  is  for 
her  sake  that  I  come ;  to  put  you  on  your  guard,  Sarah, 
against  the  city  reporters.  They  have  been  to  me,  but 
I  have  refused  absolutely  to  see  them  ;  they  have  been 
also  to  Mr.  Notner  and  Mr.  Gedding,  and,  strange  to 
say ,  I  understand  these  gentlemen  have  given  them 
interviews.  How,  Sarah,  I  hope  you  have  not  given 
them  any  information;  they  wanted  to  find  out,  I  am 
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told,  all  of  Miss  Burram’s  movements  from  the  time 
she  left  here  for  that  reception,  till  she  was  seen  in  the 
carriage-house  at  the  death  of — umph  !  ”  the  pause 
was  designed  to  impress  upon  Sarah  the  fact  that  he, 
Herrick,  had  some  knowledge  of  the  dead  man’s  iden¬ 
tity. 

“  There  wasn’t  no  movements  about  it,”  answered 
Sarah,  both  mystified  and  somewhat  scared  by 
Herrick’s  manner,  “  she  only  went  in  the  carriage  with 
Mr.  Gedding,  Miss  Gedding’s  father,  to  the  reception, 
and  I  didn’t  see  no  more  of  her  till  she  and  Miss 
Rachel  and  Mr.  Notner  came  into  the  carriage-house.” 

“You  mean  to  say,  Sarah,  she  went  in  the  carriage 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gedding  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  don’t ;  she  just  went  Avith  Mr.  Gedding  ; 
Mrs.  Gedding  and  her  son  went  in  another  carriage.” 

“  And  Miss  Rachel — is  it  true,  Sarah,  that  she 
fainted  Avhen  this — man  died  ?  ” 

“Yes  ;  she  fainted,  and  Mr.  Notner,  he  carried  her 
in  his  arms  here  to  the  house,  and  he  brought  her  up¬ 
stairs  and  laid  her  on  a  bed  in  one  of  the  guest 
rooms  ?  ” 

“  And  then,  Sarah  ?  ” 

“And  then,  Mr.  Herrick,”  feeling  that  she  must  a  n- 
swer  him  or  face  unpleasant  consequences  for  herself, 
“  he  went  away,  and  Miss  Burram  and  me,  we  brought 
Miss  Rachel  to,  after  awhile,  and  got  her  properly  in 
bed.” 
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“  That  was  the  day  before  yesterday ;  how  many 
times  has  Mr.  Notner  been  here  since?” 

“  He  hasn’t  been  here  at  all  ;  when  he  was  going 
away,  he  said  to  Miss  Burram,  that  if  he  could  be  of 
any  service  to  her  she  was  to  send  him  word.” 

“  And  this  dead  man,  Sarah,  he  is  very  like  Miss 
Rachel,  is  he  not !  ” 

Sarah  was  half  crying,  fearing  she  knew  not  what 
from  this  attempt  to  force  her  into  some  admission. 

“  He  wasn’t  like  her  as  I  could  see,  Mr.  Herrick,  and 
I  don’t  know  why  he  should  be  like  her.” 

“There,  Sarah,  don’t  be  so  concerned;  your  frank¬ 
ness  with  me  is  not  goingto  do  you  any  harm,  and  you 
are  a  good  woman  to  have  your  mistress’s  affairs  so 
much  at  heart — some  day  she  shall  know  all  about  it. 
Now,  about  the  funeral  of  this  stranger,  Sarah  ;  of 
course,  your  mistress  may  not  have  told  you  her  ar- 
rangements,  but  no  doubt  you  know  them  from 
your  ability  to  peer  through  keyholes,  and  to  listen 
outside  of  doors ;  so,  the  funeral,  Sarah,  tell  me  about 
that.” 

She  feared  him  now  with  a  mortal  terror,  and  she 
tremblingly  told,  what  in  this  instance  she  had  not 
heard  surreptitiously,  but  openly— her  mistress  having- 
spoken  to  the  undertaker  in  her  presence-r-the  stranger 
was  to  be  buried  the  next  day  in  the  G - Cemetery. 

“  Thank  you,  Sarah,”  and  Herrick,  bland  and  satis¬ 
fied,  took  his  departure. 
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The  next  day  Mr.  Gedding,  opening  the  city  daily 
paper  which  every  morning  lay  at  his  plate,  found  his 
own  name  at  the  head  of  an  article  referring  to  the 
recent  storm  at  Rentonville  ;  not  only  his  own  name 
at  the  head,  but  also  at  the  end  of  an  alleged  inter¬ 
view  with  him  pertaining  to  Miss  Burram.  He  read 
with  distended  eyes,  exploding  some  remark  every  few 
moments  that  brought  a  chorus  of  questions  from  his 
wife,  who  on  that  morning  had  left  her  room  for  the 
first  time  since  the  ill-fated  reception,  and  from  his 
son  and  daughter,  but  which  he  did  not  pause  to  take 
time  to  answer.  When  he  had  finished  the  article  his 
face  was  red  to  bursting,  and  he  fairly  sputtered,  as 
he  threw  the  paper  to  his  son : 

“  Read,  and  see  what  your  sister  has  done  for  me  by 
compelling  me  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  that 
woman.” 

Young  Gedding  read  aloud  : 

f 

“  Me.  William  Gedding,  Sb.,  Champions  Miss  Bur- 
eam.  An  Interview  with  him  Throws  Light  on 
some  of  the  Mystery  Surrounding  that  EccentrIc 
Lady. 

“  Mr.  William  Gedding,  an  estimable  gentleman  of 
Rentonville,  in  an  interview  with  a  reporter  made  some 
very  frank  statements  about  his  friend,  Miss  Burram. 
He  had  the  exclusive  honor  of  escorting  her  in  his  own 
private  carriage  to  the  reception  of  the  Onotomah 
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Club,  his  wife  and  daughter  following  in  other  car¬ 
riages,  and  he  testifies  in  glowing  terms  to  the  remark¬ 
able  coolness  shown  by  the  lady  in  the  midst  of  the 
storm — a  coolness  all  the  greater  when  in  her  own 
carriage-house  she  was  brought  face  to  face  with  a 
dying  man  whose  identity  she  knew,  but  did  not  wish 
to  disclose.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Gedding  that  the 
dying  man  was  well  and  intimately  known  to  his  friend, 
and  that  disclosures  will  be  made  later  which  shall 
electrify  all  Rentonville.  In  fact,  Mr.  Gedding’s  pre¬ 
cise  words  were : 

“  ‘  Miss  Burram,  from  being  the  inscrutable  m}Tsterv 
she  has  been,  must  become  the  best  known  and  the 
most  perfectly  understood  person  in  Rentonville.’  ” 

The  young  man  could  hardly  finish  for  laughing — 
the  statements  about  his  honest,  straightforward  father 
were  so  absurd,  and  his  father’s  anger,  now  at  white 
heat,  was  so  amusing ;  Jaut  Mrs.  Gedding  was  in 
tears : 

“  See  what  you  have  done,”  she  said,  turning  to  her 
dismayed  daughter,  “  forcing  us  to  become  acquainted 
with  that  awful  woman,  and  now,  what  comes  of  it  ?  ” 

Rose  was  in  tears  also,  seeing  which,  her  brother 
tried  to  cheer  the  gloom  of  the  situation  by  suggesting 
to  his  father  to  send  a  card  to  the  paper  denying  the 
untrue  statements. 

“It  won’t  do  any  good,”  blustered  Mr.  Gedding,  “  it 
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won’t  prevent  people  seeing  that  article  to-day,  and 
what  will  they  think  of  me  ?  ” 

He  left  the  table  without  touching  his  breakfast,  and 
a  moment  later  they  heard  him  stamping  about  in  his 
own  room  like  an  enraged  bull. 

Poor  Rose  was  so  discomfited  and  even  crushed  by 
the  calamitous  manner  in  which  all  of  her  plans  per¬ 
taining  to  the  reception  had  miscarried,  that  she  had 
not  spirit  enough  to  inquire  about  the  funeral  that 
went  from  Miss  Burram’s  door. 

It  was  a  singular  funeral  enough — a  stately  hearse 
with  nodding  plumes  and  handsome  horses  followed 
by  one  carriage — Miss  Burram’s  own,  in  which  she 
alone  sat. 

Rachel  had  not  moved  from  the  bed  in  which  she 
was  placed  on  that  awful  night ;  nor  had  she  spoken — 
she  seemed  to  understand  what  was  said  about  her, 
but  that  was  all.  The  physician  said  it  was  the  sever¬ 
ity  of  a  shock  from  which  she  suffered,  and  that  her 
youth  and  strength  would  carry  her  through,  only  she 
must  have  absolute  quiet. 

Thus,  no  reference  was  made  in  her  presence  to  any¬ 
thing  save  her  own  necessities,  and  if  she  knew,  if  she 
remembered  what  had  happened,  she  gave  no  sign. 
Indeed,  at  times  she  lay  so  still,  her  eyes  staring 
straight  before  her  in  an  unseeing  kind  of  way,  that 
Miss  Burram,  who  divided  with  Sarah  the  care  of  her, 
used  to  hang  above  her  pillow  in  a  kind  of  fear  lest  she 
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had  gone  to  join  “  Tom.”  Sometimes,  when  the  fear 
became  an  involuntary  agony,  she  called  softly,  “  Ra¬ 
chel  and  Rachel  in  response  turned  her  eves  to  the 
speaker,  the  strange,  unseeing  expression  giving  place 
foi  a  moment  to  a  look  that  madelVIiss  Burram  shiver  5 
it  was  so  like  the  look  “  Tom  ”  gave  as  he  went  down 
to  death  with  her  face  before  him. 

The  guest  chamber  in  which  Rachel  lay  was  in  a 
part  of  the  house  whence  the  windows  looked  on  the 
funeial  cortege ,  and  Sarah,  installed  in  the  chamber  till 
Miss  Burram  should  return,  watched  the  hearse  and  the 
solitary  carriage  go  down  the  road  to  the  great  gate, 
her  tears  flowing  all  the  time ;  “  It  is  so  lonesome,” 
she  said  to  herself,  “  to  be  buried  that  way,  and  Miss 
Rachel,  that  loved  him,  lying  the  way  she  is.” 

Another  carriage  followed  the  funeral  from  Renton- 
ville  a  carriage  that  kept  in  the  distance,  and  from 
which  its  solitary  occupant  did  not  alight  till  the 
dead  had  been  deposited,  and  Miss  Burram  had  driven 
rapidly  away.  Then  Herrick  came  forward,  survey¬ 
ing  with  a  complacent  smile  Miss  Burram’s  burial 
vault. 

There  were  two  graves  beside  the  one  just  made, 
and  the  whole  was  surrounded  by  a  simple  iron  rail¬ 
ing. 

Ho  monument  marked  the  place,  but  on  the  four 
posts  of  the  railing  was  cut  in  the  stone  the  name 
Burram. 
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The  next  day  the  Rentonville  Times  had  in  full  the 
article  of  the  city  paper  which  had  excited  Mr.  Ged- 
ding’s  choler,  and  also  a  two-columned  article  of  its 
own  wherein  a  full  description  of  the  funeral,  and  even 
of  the  burial  plot,  was  given ;  also  an  account  of  the 
strange  illness  of  Miss  Burram’s  Charge,  beginning  with 
the  swoon  in  which  she  was  carried  to  the  house  by 
Notner,  and  covertly  insinuating  that  that  gentleman 
was  connected  with  the  mysterious  and  possibly  un¬ 
desirable  events  that  were  happening  under  the  eyes 
of  Rentonville. 

Notner  answered  the  attack  with  a  vigorous  de¬ 
nouncement  of  the  writer,  whoever  he  might  be,  and  a 
scathing  rebuke  to  the  vicious  imagination  which  could 
devise  such  malicious  attacks  upon  the  private  life  of 
a  lady.  His  answer  also  contained  an  utter  scouting 
of  the  interview  reported  with  Mr.  Gedding,  and  an 
eulogium  upon  that  gentleman’s  character,  from  which 
the  writer  of  the  interview  referred  to  was  earnestly 

1 

desired  to  draw  a  salutary  lesson.  All  of  which  the 
Times  refused  to  publish,  but  which  duly  appeared 
in  double-leaded  type  on  the  front  page  of  the  other 
Rentonville  paper. 

Mr.  Gedding,  Sr.,  saw  it,  and  it  had  the  happy  ef¬ 
fect  of  restoring  him  at  once  to  his  normal  frame  of 
mind,  while  it  raised  Mr.  Notner  several  degrees  in 
his  estimation.  In  his  immense  satisfaction  he  read  it 
aloud  for  his  family,  and  Mrs.  Gedding  instantly  re- 
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covered  her  serenity,  and  she  declared  that  Mr.  Not- 
ner  was  “  a  lovely  man.” 

“  -A-  public  benefactor,  I  call  him,”  said  her  son, 
looking  over  at  his  sister  with  a  mischievous  twinkle 
in  his  eyes ;  she  was  smiling,  the  first  smile  she  had 
worn  since  the  fateful  night,  and  in  secret  she  quite 
agreed  with  her  mother  that  Mr.  Notner  was  “  a  lovely 
man.” 


CHAPTER  XLIIL 


The  vessel  that  had  gone  to  pieces  on  the  beach  in 
front  of  Miss  Burram’s  door  was  found  to  be  the 
Horah  Melton,  a  clipper-built  ship  sailing  from  Bombay 
with  a  cargo  of  Indian  drugs,  bamboo,  and  spices,  and 
bound  for  New  York;  she  had  left  Bombay  early  in 
May,  being  due  in  Hew  York  some  time  about  the 
middle  of  August,  and  she  had  been  manned  by  five 
sailors  beside  the  captain.  She  carried  no  passen¬ 
gers.  The  captain’s  name  was  given  as  Ringwort. 
Thus  much  information  the  newspapers  ascertained  and 
duly  published. 

Herrick  set  himself  to  work  to  get  the  names  of  the 
sailors  who  must  have  perished.  He  put  himself  in 
direct  communication  with  the  authorities  at  Bombay, 
but  only  to  find  that  nothing  more  than  the  vessel’s 
name  and  tonnage  and  the  name  of  the  captain  had 
been  registered  there.  The  vessel  had  come  to  Bom¬ 
bay  from  Cairo  in  Africa.  To  Cairo  Herrick  wrote, 
but  only  to  receive  in  reply  that  a  recent  fire  had  des¬ 
troyed  many  of  the  shipping  records,  among  them  pre¬ 
sumably  that  of  the  “  Norah  Melton.” 
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Disappointed,  but  not  discouraged,  he  suddenly 
thought  of  writing  to  Mrs.  Hubrey  an  account  of  the 
strange  occurrences  on  the  night  of  the  storm,  and  in¬ 
closing  copies  of  the  paper  in  which  such  full  accounts 
has  been  published. 

Rachel  was  able  at  length  to  sit  up.  She  looked  a 
very  ghost  of  her  former  self,  she  was  so  white  and 
thin ;  but  it  was  the  peculiar  expression  of  her  eyes 
that  gave  Miss  Burram  the  most  anxiety — it  was  so 
piercingly  intense,  as  if  the  soul  behind  it  was  fran¬ 
tically  striving  for  something  which  constantly  eluded 
it;  and  she  spoke  so  little — never  unless  she  was 
spoken  to,  when  she  answered  in  a  low  tone  that 
had  a  pitiful  gentleness  about  it.  Miss  Burram  won¬ 
dered  what  Rachel  was  thinking  of  during  her  perpet¬ 
ual  silence — was  it  always  of  Tom?  Tom,  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  whose  last  look  would  never  leave  her  own 
thoughts  more.  She  had  become  her  old,  cold,  grim, 
repellant  self  again  except  to  Rachel.  To  Rachel, 
when  she  spoke,  her  voice  was  so  changed  and  soft,  that 
Sarah,  hearing  it,  often  started,  and  she  was  obliged  to 
assure  herself  that  it  was  her  mistress  who  spoke. 

Miss  Burram  denied  herself  to  all  callers,  being  as 
obdurate  to  the  polite  messages  of  those  who  sought 
to  form  an  acquaintance  on  the  strength  of  the  Club 
reception  as  she  had  been  to  the  importunities  of  the 
reporters  ;  she  did  not  even  read  the  papers— perhaps 
from  some  instinctive  fear  that  some  one  might  have 
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guessed  and  published  the  truth — and  she  commanded 
Sarah  to  desist  when  that  woman  fain  would  have 
spoken  of  what  all  Rentonville  was  talking  about. 

Rachel  did  not  seem  to  notice  that  Miss  Burram, 
when  speaking  to  her,  softened  her  tones  and  her  man¬ 
ner.  She  acted  as  if  all  tones  and  all  manners  were 
alike  to  her  ;  as  if  the  only  object  of  her  existence  now 
was  to  do  what  she  was  told  to  do  and  be  silent. 

The  city  physician  shook  his  head  a  little  at  this 
protracted  silence.  “  Something  must  be  done  to  rouse 
her,”  he  said  in  an  aside  to  Miss  Burram  ;  “  under  her 
present  mental  strain,  if  no  relief  comes  her  mind  may 
go.” 

%Miss  Burram  shivered,  and  when  the  physician  went 
she  sent  Sarah  for  Hardman. 

He  came,  looking  sad  and  anxious,  as  he  had  looked 
since  that  dreadful  night  when  he  had  seen  Miss 
Rachel  borne  away  in  the  arms  of  Notner;  not  a  day 
that  he  had  not  inquired  many  times  about  her  since, 
and  Sarah,  in  her  sympathy  for  him,  always  tried  to 
give  him  the  most  encouraging  news. 

Miss  Burram  began  the  moment  he  entered  her  pres¬ 
ence  : 

“  Will  this  Father  Hammond  of  yours  come  to  see 
my  Charge,  Miss  Rachel,  if  I  send  for  him  ?  ” 

Hardman’s  surprise  was  so  great  he  could  only 
stammer : 

“  I  think  so,  ma’am.” 
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“  Then  go  for  him  at  once.” 

Father  Hammond’s  surprise  was  no  less  than  Hard¬ 
man’s,  but  he  responded  immediately,  and  Miss  Bur- 
ram  met  him  in  the  hall,  almost  as  soon  as  Sarah  ad¬ 
mitted  him. 

She  bowed  in  her  cold  way  and  motioned  him  to 
precede  her  up  the  flight  of  stairs  that  led  to  the  room 
where  Rachel  was.  At  the  head  of  the  stairs  he 
paused,  allowing  her  the  lead  to  the  door  of  the  apart¬ 
ment.  There,  with  her  hand  on  the  knob,  she  turned 
and  spoke  for  the  first  time  : 

“  There  is  a  young  soul  within  that  is  in  need  of 
some  ministration.  I  thought  of  you  because  she 
heard  you  preach  once  in  your  own  church  on  a  Christ¬ 
mas  Day.  I  do  not  know  if  she  has  any  religion,  and 
I  have  not  sent  for  you  to  give  her  yours.  I  ask  you 
alone  to  use  the  influence  which  men  of  your  cloth  are 
said  to  have  with  suffering  hearts  ;  she  is  young,  and 
she  is  innocent ;  she  will  be  susceptible — rouse  her  from 
her  grief.” 

She  opened  the  door  for  him,  closing  it  upon  him 
when  he  was  well  within,  and  going  herself  to  her  own 
room. 

Below  stairs  Sarah  was  opening  her  soul  to  Mrs. 
McElvain : 

“  May  I  never  be  burned  nor  drowned  alive,  but  it 
was  Father  Hammond  ;  I  let  him  in  myself,  and  there 
was  Miss  Burram  ready  to  receive  him  ;  she  marched 
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him  up-stairs  ahead  of  her  without  a  word.  What  is 
Miss  Burram  coming  to  ?  ” 

But  Mrs.  McElvain  did  not  take  her  usual  interest  in 
Sarah’s  information — her  own  anxiety  about  her  son, 
daily  becoming  greater,  prevented  her  from  giving 
much  thought  to  anything  else.  As  she  had  said  that 
morning  in  response  to  Hardman,  who  never  failed  to 
inquire  if  she  had  news  : 

“  It  is  over  a  month  since  his  vessel  was  due,  and 
never  a  trace  of  him.”  Not  having  the  name  of  the 
vessel,  nor  the  name  of  the  captain,  nor  anything 
more  than  that  it  was  a  vessel  bound  from  some  port 
in  Africa  to  New  York,  her  information  was  too  scant 
sto  enable  her  even  to  search  for  more. 

Father  Hammond  was  a  long  time  with  Eachel ;  but 
to  Miss  Burram  in  her  own  room  battling  with  the 
specters  of  the  past,  it  seemed  brief — so  brief,  that 
when  she  heard  something  like  a  call  she  thought  it 
must  be  fancy.  There,  however,  was  Father  Ham¬ 
mond,  when  she  went  intp  the  hall,  standing  at  the 
door  of  the  room  he  had  just  left,  and  from  which 
came  the  sound  of  pitiful  sobbing.  He  waited  till  Miss 
Burram  came  quite  up  to  him,  then  he  said  very 
gently,  but  with  an  emphasis  that  made  the  words 
linger  in  her  memory  : 

“  I  have  spoken  to  that  young,  suffering  soul  as  you 
have  desired  me  to  do ;  she  is  crying,  as  you  hear,  and 
I  think  her  tears  will  do  her  good.  I  suggest  that  you 
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remove  the  order  which  prohibits  her  from  speaking  to 
your  coachman.  As  you  had  put  no  bar  upon  her  con¬ 
fidence  to  me — a  confidence  which  I  shall  sacredly 
maintain — I  did  not  restrain  her  when  I  won  her  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  give  me  her  little  history — all  that  she  her¬ 
self  knows  of  it — all  that  she  herself  knows  of  the  man 
whose  death  has  come  so  near  to  breaking  her  heart. 
That  is  all,  Miss  Burram.”  He  bowed. 

“  I  thank  you,”  she  said,  and  while  he  withdrew 
through  the  hall,  she  touched  the  bell  for  Sarah  to 
attend  him  to  the  door. 

Bachel’s  tears,  the  very  first  she  had  been  able  to 
shed,  had  come  at  last — she  wept  till  from  sheer  ex¬ 
haustion  she  could  weep  no  more,  and  Miss  Burram, 
entering  on  tiptoe,  did  not  disturb  her. 


CHAPTER  XLIY. 


The  first  time  that  Rachel  was  able  to  come  to  the 
dining-room,  just  as  she  entered  she  saw  through  the 
windows  the  glistening  bay ;  it  nearly  produced  an¬ 
other  swoon,  and  before  the  next  meal  the  dining¬ 
room  was  changed  to  a  part  of  the  house  where  the 
windows  did  not  look  upon  the  water ;  nor  did  Rachel 
go  back  to  her  own  room — the  room  she  occupied  up 
to  that  fateful  night — all  that  she  might  need  was 
brought  to  the  guest-chamber  now  entirely  given  to 
her.  The  girl  noted  these  changes  but  she  was  still 
too  sore  and  suffering  to  feel  about  them  as  she  might 
have  done  at  another  time. 

But  when  for  the  first  time  she  was  able  to  go  without 
doors,  and  Miss  Burram  accompanied  her,  drawing 
with  gentle  force  her  arm  within  her  own,  and  timing 
her  gait  to  Rachel’s  somewhat  feeble,  uncertain  steps, 
the  latter  was  conscious  of  the  dawning  of  a  feeling 
she  had  never  before  experienced  for  Miss  Burram  ; 
something  more  akin  to  affection  than  mere  cold  grat¬ 
itude  could  be,  and  she  looked  into  Miss  Burram’s  face 
and  smiled.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  smiled  in 

all  those  weeks,  and  it  was  such  a  pitiful  little  smile, 
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showing  so  clearly  the  aching  heart  behind  it  that  it 
brought  a  momentary  color  to  the  lady’s  cheeks. 

Miss  Burram  led  the  way,  Rachel  hardly  noticing 
whither  so  long  as  it  did  not  lead  to  the  beach— she 
could  not  have  gone  there ;  nowhere  within  sight  of  the 
cruel  sea.  At  length  her  companion  stopped,  a  little 
distance  from  the  carriage-house. 

“  I  thought,”  she  said  softly,  “  it  might  do  you  good 
to  speak  to  Jim  as  you  used  to  do,  but  perhaps  you 
would  rather  not  go  to  the  place  where— he  died.” 

“  Rachel  shivered  a  little  and  turned  even  whiter 
than  she  was ;  then  she  said  tremulously : 

“ .y°u  please,  Miss  Burram,  I  would  like  to  speak 

to  Jim ;  I  would  like  to  ask  him  about - ”  but  the 

next  word  would  not  come  out. 

“  I  understand,”  said  the  lady,  and  she  led  the  way 
again. 

The  door  of  the  carriage-house  was  wide  open  ;  from 
its  threshold  Rachel  could  see  the  very  spot  where  Tom 
had  lain,  and  all  the  horror  and  all  the  bereavement 
of  that  night  were  again  upon  her;  but  this  time  it 
took  the  form  of  relieving  tears ;  tears  that  streamed 
silently ,  but  pitifully,  down  her  cheeks.  Hardman  who 
was  in  the  stable,  came  at  Miss  Burram’s  call. 

“  I  have  brought  Miss  Rachel  to  speak  to  you,  Jim— 
to  speak  to  you  as  she  used  to  do— and  I  shall  leave 
her  with  you  a  little  while.” 

She  turned  away  walking  toward  the  beach,  and 
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Hardman,  divided  betweeen  amazement  at  her  action, 
delight  that  her  prohibition  had  been  removed,  and 
compassion  for  Miss  Rachel,  seemed  to  be  unable  to  do 
anything  but  stare  from  her  retreating  form  to  the  weep¬ 
ing  girl,  and  back  again,  till  Rachel’s  voice  saying  with 
a  fresh  flood  of  tears,  “  Oh !  Jim !  ”  broke  the  spell. 
His  own  eves  were  moist  then,  and  tears  ran  down  his 
cheeks  as  he  brought  the  chair  she  used  to  sit  in. 
Without  a  word,  for  everything  he  wanted  to  say 
seemed  to  stick  in  his  throat,  he  assisted  her  to  seat 
herself,  and  then  he  waited  while  she  wept. 

Father  Hammond  had  been  wise  in  his  advice  to 
Miss  Burram  to  withdraw  her  prohibition  with  regard 
to  Hardman.  It  was  the  very  best  medicine  possible 
for  poor,  suffering  Rachel,  and  had  it  been  administered 
in  the  beginning  of  her  bereavement  the  symptoms 
which  had  so  alarmed  the  physician  would  not  have  de¬ 
veloped.  Hardman,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  was  the 
one  to  comfort  her,  and  while  she  sobbed  with  heart¬ 
breaking  abandon  as  he  described  everything  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  rescue,  it  was  an  outflow  of  grief  that  did 
much  to  restore  her  to  her  normal  health  and  strength. 
He  told  her  also  of  the  funeral,  the  burial  in  the  ceme¬ 
tery  with  Miss  Burram’s  dead,  and  Rachel,  feeling  that 
to  be  a  part  of  the  kindly  change  in  Miss  Burram’s  con¬ 
duct  to  herself,  was  conscious  that  the  feeling  so  akin 
to  affection  which  she  had  experienced  that  morning, 
was  becoming  greater — greater  because  Miss  Burram 
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had  been  kind  in  a  measure  to  Tom,  having  taken  his 
dead  body  to  her  own  house,  and  having  buried  him 
with  her  dead.  It  never  occurred  to  her  as  it  had  oc¬ 
curred  to  nearly  every  one  else  in  Eentonville,  that  Miss 
Burram  had  private  reasons  of  her  own  for  giving 

Tom  decent  burial  5  and  between  her  sobs  she  told 

of  the  comfort  Father  Hammond  had  given  her _ the 

hereafter  in  which  he  told  her  she  might  hope  to  meet 
Tom  if  she  lived  a  good  life  here,  and  if  she  tried  to 
bear  patiently  her  great  sorrow  now— that  Tom  him¬ 
self  might  even  know  more  surely  than  he  could  know 
when  he  was  alive  and  absent  from  her,  the  efforts  she 
made  to  be  good  as  she  had  promised  him  to  be,  and 
that  he  would  be  happy  accordingly.  She  lingered  in 
the  telling  of  all  that,  showing  how  deep  an  impres¬ 
sion  the  clergyman’s  words  had  made,  and  how  they 
were  shaping  her  thoughts  and  feelings. 

“  And  sometimes,  Jim,”  lowering  her  voice  so  that 
he  had  to  stoop  to  hear,  “  since  Father  Hammond  told 
me  all  that,  it  seems  as  if  Tom  were  beside  me  for  a 
moment— I  can’t  tell  you  what  makes  me  think  so, 
but  I  feel  it,  I  feel  it.” 

She  was  silent  after  that,  and  Hardman  was  silent 
also ;  then  suddenly  she  straightened  up  in  her  chair 
and  leaned  towards  him. 

“  Jim,  I  feel  that  he  knows  you  tried  to  save  him  ; 
oh,  Jim !  Jim  !  ”  before  he  could  resist,  before  he  was 
aware  of  what  she  intended  to  do,  she  had  caught  one 
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of  his  hard,  knotty  hands  between  her  own  white 
slender  ones,  and  she  was  pressing  it  to  her  lips. 

He  drew  it  away,  stammering : 

“  Oh,  Miss  Rachel,  don’t  thank  me  so  much — I  didn’t 
do  anything  but  what  was  my  duty  to  do.” 

Miss  Burram  returning,  found  her  Charge  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  when  she  had  left  her ;  there  was  a  different 
smile  upon  her  lips  even  through  the  traces  of  her 
tears,  and  her  voice  had  almost  its  old  tone.  She  put 
her  arm  through  Miss  Burram’s  with  a  confiding  touch 
such  as  she  had  never  given  before,  and  which  brought 
again  a  momentary  color  to  the  lady’s  cheeks. 

For  hours  that  night  after  Rachel  had  gone  to  sleep, 
Miss  Burram  paced  the  floor  of  her  own  private  sitting- 
room.  “  Hoes  he  know  ?  ”  she  said  to  herself  as  she 
paused  once  in  her  walk,  “  and  if  he  does,  why  this 
silence  ?  He  has  been  ready  on  every  other  occasion 
to  warn,  censure,  or  inform  me ;  why  has  he  done 
neither  since  his  death ;  and  Rachel — I  am  acting  as  if 
I  believed  in  her,  and  trusted  her,  and  loved  her — bah  ! 
love!  it  is  the  devil’s  alchemy  to  turn  to  bitterness 
every  one  who  ever  trusted  it ;  and  she  will  be  no 
better  than  the  others.  I  feared  she  might  die,  and 
then  all  opportunity  for  me  would  have  gone — once  I 
would  thought  that,  well— I  wanted  no  opportunity  ; 
but  now ;  oh,  God !  what  is  the  meaning  of  this 
change?  Is  Rachel  working  it — Rachel,  whom  they 
thrust  upon  me  !  ” 
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She  paced  the  room  again,  nervously  opening  and 
shutting  the  fingers  of  her  hands  that  hung  by  her 
sides ;  as  she  walked,  her  eyes  fell  upon  an  open  ledger 
that  contained  the  accounts  of  124  Essex  Street.  She 
stopped  short  before  it  and  smiled  grimly : 

“  My  pest  hole,”  she  said  aloud,  “  that  is  what  he 
called  it ;  it  is  no  worse  pest  hole  than  there  is  here,” 
striking  her  breast,  “  here  where  the  corpses  of  blighted 
trust  and  wrong  affection  lie,  still  unburied — from  them 
have  sprung  the  sources  of  the  pest  hole  he  deplores— 
and  he  has  dared  to  dictate  to  me  what  I  shall  do 
with  Rachel — with  the  tenants  of  that  pest  hole — with 
mv  property  here— he  !  ”  she  laughed,  a  short,  savage, 
bitter  laugh  ;  “  but  I  have  flung  his  dictates  in  his  face 
—my  pest  hole  shall  remain  till  the  authorities,  or  pes¬ 
tilence  razes  it,  I  care  not  which— and  Rachel !  she  is 
better  this  afternoon,  much  better ;  she  does  not  need 
the  change  of  air  I  thought  to  give  her  ;  bah  !  how  I 
hate,  loathe  myself  for  the  weakness  of  thinking  of  it 
for  a  moment— you  are  a  good  strengthener,”  address¬ 
ing  the  open  ledger,  “  when  I  forget,  or  when  I  am 
softened  by  Rachel,  you  remind  me,  you  bring  me 
back.” 


CHAPTER  XLY. 


Gradually  all  Renton  ville  resumed  its  normal  ways  ; 
the  ravages  of  the  storm  had  been  repaired,  and  Miss 
Burram  had  ceased  somewhat  to  be  the  sole  momen¬ 
tous  topic  of  conversation.  The  gossips  even  had  given 
up  speculating  on  the  identity  of  the  man  whom  Miss 
Burram  had  buried,  and  when  that  lady  resumed  her 
afternoon  drives  with  her  Charge,  people  seemed  to 
think  more  of  the  ravages  illness  had  made  in  Rachel’s 
face,  than  of  the  mysterious  cause  of  her  illness.  The 
girl’s  face  certainly  warranted  remark ;  it  was  so  wo- 
fully  white  and  thin — so  thin  that  it  made  her  eyes 
seem  unusually  large,  and  when  any  color  came  to  her 
cheeks  it  only  came  in  one  little  spot  and  it  was  so  very 
red  that  it  made  the  rest  of  her  face  seem  whiter  than 
before. 

People  bowed  to  Miss  Burram  more  than  they  had 
ever  done,  owing  to  her  brief  advent  into  society  on 
the  night  of  the  reception,  and  she  returned  the  bow 
with  unexceptionable  courtesy,  but  with  a  coldness 
that  augured  ill  for  any  of  the  hopes  founded  on  the 
introduction  of  that  fateful  night. 

SIS 
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Once,  on  the  very  last  of  the  Indian  summer  days  of 
that  November,  she  met  Herrick  in  a  magnificent  turn¬ 
out,  his  daughters  beside  him.  They  glared  at  Rachel 
while  they  sat  very  erect,  and  smoothed  the  folds  of 
tbeir  stylish  costumes  as  if  to  show  how  entirely  supe¬ 
rior  they  felt  in  every  way  to  Miss  Burram’s  Charge. 
But  Rachel  in  her  crucible  of  suffering  had  utterly  for¬ 
gotten  her  old  feelings  for  the  Herrick  twins ;  nor  did 
a  shadow  of  them  return  to  her  now.  She  only  looked 
at  the  overdressed  girls  with  a  kind  of  pathetic  wonder 
for  a  moment,  and  then  she  turned  her  eyes  away. 
Herrick  bowed  to  Miss  Burram,  wearing  his  large 
smile  at  the  same  time.  She  returned  both  with  such 
a  look  of  frigid  unrecognition  and  holding  herself  so 
haughtily  erect,  that  the  big  smile  faded  instantly  from 
his  lips,  and  he  whipped  up  his  horses  till  their  mad 
gait  further  on  in  the  driveway  nearly  caused  a  panic. 

Miss  Burram’s  Sunday  company  resumed  their  visits, 
Rachel  going  to  the  parlor  as  she  had  gone  in  the  old 
times — for  it  seemed  to  her  a  very  old  time — the  time 
that  was  before  Tom’s  death,  everything  had  so 
changed  since — and  she  listened,  neither  interested  nor 
amused  as  she  used  to  be,  but  passively  and  resign¬ 
edly. 

Miss  Burram  put  no  restraint  upon  her  now;  she 
was  free  to  see  Hardman  as  often  as  she  chose,  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  day  just  as  she  wished  to  do  ;  only  unknown  to 
Rachel,  Miss  Burram  watched  her,  taking  note  of  every 
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book  that  the  girl  read,  and  of  every  visit  that  she 
made.  Her  purpose  seemed  to  be  to  let  the  child  tire 
of  her  own  uselessness  as  it  were.  She  fancied  she 
knew  Rachel’s  disposition  sufficiently  to  feel  that  Rachel 
herself,  now,  that  all  the  serious  consequences  of  her 
shock  had  passed,  would  care  for  a  more  purposeful 
way  of  living.  Perhaps  she  herself  would  request  to 
resume  her  studies,  but  the  girl,  now  that  her  mind 
had  resumed  its  normal  state,  was  thinking  of  some¬ 
thing  very  different  from  what  Miss  Burram  imagined. 
She  was  asking  herself  the  old  question,  “  Who  ami?” 
The  question  she  had  expected  Tom’s  coming  to  an¬ 
swer,  and  she  was  wondering  what  claim  she  had  on 
Miss  Burram’s  support.  If  it  were  only  the  claim  of 
charity,  then  why  should  she  not  do  something  to  help 
herself  ?  Her  reading  had  told  her  of  occupations  in 
which  even  girls  as  young  as  she  earned  their  liveli¬ 
hood — why  could  she  not  do  something  ?  Why  must 
she  continue  to  accept  Miss  Burram’s  bounty  now  that 
Tom  who  would  have  explained  all,  who  would  have 
settled  all,  was  gone  ?  She  took  counsel  with  Hard¬ 
man.  He  was  aghast : 

“  To  work ;  you  work,  Miss  Rachel,  why  you  take 
my  breath  away.” 

“Don’t  you  know,  Jim,  it  may  not  be  work  like 
Sarah  does — I  don’t  think  I  could  do  that,”  shaking 
her  head  gravely,  “  but  it  might  be  something  I  could 
do ;  at  least  I  think  I  ought  to  speak  to  Miss  Burram 
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about  it — it  doesn’t  seem  right  to  have  me  taking  every¬ 
thing  from  her  when  perhaps  there  is  no  reason  for  her 
to  give  me  anything,  and  1  doing  nothing  for  myself. 
What  do  you  think,  Jim  ?  ” 

“  I  think,  Miss,  that  you’ll  take  her  breath  as  you 
took  mine,  if  you  speak  of  such  a  thing  to  her.  The 
way  it  looks  to  me  now  is,  that  Miss  Burram  thinks  a 
heap  of  you,  Miss,  whether  she’s  got  any  claim  to  or 
not,  and  all  that  you’ve  got  to  do  is  to  think  a  heap  of 
her  in  return.” 

“  That’s  all  the  more  reason,  Jim,  that  I  ought  not 
to  let  her  do  everything  for  me ;  I  ought  to  show  a 
little  gratitude.” 

Jim  scratched  his  head. 

“Well,  if  you  feel  like  that,  I  ain’t  capable  of  advis¬ 
ing  you,  Miss.” 

“  But  I  think  I’d  feel  better,”  she  persisted. 

“Yery  well  then;  go  ahead!  maybe  it’ll  all  come 
out  right  even  if  it  does  give  Miss  Burram  a  start  the 
way  it  did  me.” 

That  it  did  give  Miss  Burram  a  start  was  evident ; 
she  turned  upon  the  girl  with  a  husky,  “  What  ?  ”  When 
Bachel  tremulously,  but  with  fearless  frankness,  stated 
her  desire  to  be  permitted  to  earn  her  living,  in  fact  to 
be  helped  to  do  so  bv  Miss  Burram,  and  then,  before 
Rachel  could  say  more,  she  asked  in  rapid  succession  : 

“Why  do  you  come  to  me  with  such  a  speech? 
What  has  put  this  thing  into  your  head  ?  ” 
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“  Thinking  why  you  should  do  so  much  for  me,”  the 
girl  answered,  more  tremulously  but  with  equal  fear¬ 
lessness  as  before.  “  I  have  no  claim  upon  you  that  I 
know  of  ” — a  slight  emphasis  on  the  I — “  and  it  does 
not  seem  just  that  I  should  accept  all  and  neither  do 
nor  give  anything.” 

“  Come  here,”  said  Miss  Burram.  Rachel  had  been 
standing  near  the  door  within  Miss  Burram’s  own 
room,  whither  she  had  gone  to  make  her  speech.  Rachel 
obeyed,  and  Miss  Burram  put  her  hands  on  Rachel’s 
shoulders  and  looked  down  into  her  face — the  face  that 
was  still  so  thin  and  white — down  into  Rachel’s  eyes 
that  were  lifted  to  her  own  ;  a  long,  steady  stare, 
which  was  returned  with  one  as  steady,  but  full  of 
wonder.  Then  Miss  Burram  released  her  and  said 
quietly,  but  wTith  an  air  of  decision  : 

“  The  obedience  you  give  to  my  wishes,  Rachel,  is 
return  sufficient  for  anything  that  1  may  choose  to  do 
for  you  ” —  Rachel  noted  the  emphasis  on  the  choose, 
and  felt  it  to  be  a  delicate  way  of  telling  her  that  Miss 
Burram  had  no  obligation  to  do  anything  for  her, — 
“  and  my  will  now  is,  that  you  dismiss  at  once  and  en¬ 
tirely  from  your  mind  all  thoughts  which  have  induced 
you  to  make  the  speech  you  came  to  me  with  this 
evening.  Remember  alone  that  you  are  my  Charge — 
that  must  silence  every  doubt,  every  surmise  that  may 
come  to  you.  To-morrow  I  shall  make  preparations 
for  the  resuming  of  your  studies.  Good  night !  ” 
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For  the  first  time  since  Rachel  had  been  Miss  Bur- 
ram’s  Charge,  that  lady  bent  and  kissed  her  forehead — 
a  light,  quick  kiss,  but  it  seemed  to  thrill  the  girl. 
It  was  the  first  kiss  she  had  received  since  the  kiss  Tom 
gave  her  at  parting,  since  the  kiss  she  had  given  him 
at  the  moment  of  his  last  departure. 


CHAPTER  XLYI. 


The  next  morning  Rachel  was  surprised  when  she 
found  she  was  to  go  alone  to  the  city  with  Hardman. 
“  Jim  is  going  to  attend  to  some  business  forme,”  Miss 
Burram  said,  “  and  I  thought  you  might  like  the  drive. 
As  you  have  finished  your  breakfast  you  had  better  get 
ready  immediately,”  and  she  herself  left  the  room  as 
if  to  escape  any  response. 

Thanks  had  sprung  to  Rachel’s  lips ;  thanks  that 
came  straight  from  her  heart,  for  she  was  both  touched 
and  grateful ;  all  the  more  so  as,  even  with  her  slight 
penetration  of  character,  she  could  not  help  but  feel 
that  Miss  Burram  in  her  frequent  condescensions  was 
doing  great  violence  to  her  own  stern  temperament. 

She  gave  one  of  her  bright,  old-time  smiles  to  Hard¬ 
man  as  she  stepped  within  the  carriage,  and  Sarah, 
ubiquitous  woman  that  she  was,  seeing  them  from  one 
of  the  kitchen  windows,  wondered  to  Mrs.  McElvain 
what  on  earth  the  pair  were  going  to  the  city  alone 
for.  “  They’re  goin’  to  the  city ;  I  know  that  much,” 
she  went  on,  “  for  I  give  Jeem  the  order  for  the  car¬ 
riage  ;  it  can’t  be  that  Miss  Rachel’s  got  the  job  of 
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collectin’  the  rents  again,  for  this  is  long  past  the  first 
of  the  month — but  Miss  Burram  herself  hasn’t  gone  on 
the  first  of  the  month  like  she  used  to  do  since  that 
strange  man’s  death  ;  it  just  beats  all ;  why,  she’s  that 
nice  to  Miss  Rachel,  it’s  more  like  as  if  she  was  her 
own  mother.  I  can’t  understand  it  at  all,  and  no  more 
can  Jeem,  though  he’s  just  like  a  closed  oyster  about 
it — that’s  because  he  was  made  on  the  bias.” 

Mrs.  McElvain,  still  nursing  her  unrelieved  anxiety 
about  her  son,  made  no  attempt  to  answer,  nor  did 
Sarah  evidently  expect  her  to  do  so,  but  Sarah’s  next 
exclamation  compelled  Mrs.  McElvain’s  attention. 

“  May  I  never  be  burned  nor  drowned  alive,  but 
here’s  Mr.  Herrick  ;  and  he’s  a-comin’  to  the  kitchen 
door.” 

While  she  spoke  Herrick’s  lank  figure  threw  its  long 
shadow  on  the  kitchen  steps  and  his  well-gloved  hand 
was  pulling  the  kitchen  bell. 

“  Ah,  Sarah,”  it  was  the  same  oily  rolling  of  his 
words  that  had  struck  her  so  unpleasantly  before, 
may  I  come  in  ?  ” 

“  Why,  certainly,  Mr.  Herrick  ;  ”  but  her  uncertain, 
bewildered  manner  belied  the  assurance  of  her  wel¬ 
come.  He  stepped  within,  however,  bringing  with 
him  a  whiff  of  the  clear,  frosty,  December  air  without. 
It  had  given  a  ruddy  color  to  his  cheeks  and  it  seemed 
to  linger  in  a  kind  of  frosty  sparkle  about  his  elegant  fur- 
trimmed  coat.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  been 
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within  Miss  Burram’s  kitchen,  and  his  small  keen  eves; 
were  covertly  glancing  every  where,  taking  in  Mrs.  Mc- 
Elvain,  from  her  iron-gray  hair  drawn  into  a  knot  on 
the  top  of  her  head  to  her  immense  waist,  and  the 
short  skirt  which  exposed  with  unpleasant  prominence 
her  broad  feet. 

“  My  visit  this  time  is  not  to  you,  Sarah,  but  to  this 
good  woman,  Mrs.  McElvain.” 

“  Me,  sir,  what  do  you  want  with  me  ?  ”  and  Mrs. 
El  vain’s,  hoarse  voice  sounded  even  hoarser  in  her  open- 
mouthed  surprise. 

“  I  want  to  read  this  for  you,  my  good  woman,”  he 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  newspaper  carefully  marked 
and  folded  at  a  certain  paragraph. 

“  ‘  A  singular  case  has  been  brought  to  the  B - Hos¬ 

pital  in  the  city  of  1ST — ;  a  man  who  was  shipwrecked 
on  one  of  the  J ersey  coasts  and  rescued  by  some  fisher¬ 
men  dwelling  there.  He  was  unconscious  when  found, 
and  when  he  recovered  he  was  unable  to  tell  anything 
about  himself  except  his  name — that  he  gave  as  John 
McElvain.  The  fishermen  kept  him,  humanely  doing 
what  they  could  for  him,  till  it  was  evident  no  care  of 
theirs  could  restore  his  memory  ;  then  they  notified  the 

city  authorities  and  he  was  taken  to  the  B - Hospital 

where  the  doctors  say  some  bruise,  probably  in  his 
buffet  with  the  sea,  caused  a  pressure  upon  one  part  of 
his  brain  which  an  operation  alone  will  remove.’  How, 
Mrs.  McElvain,”  he  looked  up  from  his  paper  to  see 
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that  poor  •woman  gasping  for  breath  and  supporting 
herself  by  holding  the  big  kitchen-table  that  stood 
near,  “  this  poor  fellow  was  brought  to  the  hospital 
nearly  two  weeks  ago,  and  previous  to  that  he  had  been 
cared  for  by  the  fishermen  for  nearly  three  months 
which  would  bring  the  date  of  his  shipwTreck  to  some 
time  in  August,  the  month  according  to  what  Sarah  on 
an  occasion  told  me  was  the  month  in  which  you  ex¬ 
pected  your  son.  When  I  read  this  paragraph  I  was 
struck  by  the  name  mentioned,  and  remembering  all 
that  this  good  woman  Sarah  told  me,  I  determined  to 
come  at  once  and  offer  my  services  to  you,  Mrs.  McEl- 
vain.  I  will  take  you  into  the  city  now,  immediately, 
providing  you  get  permission  from  your  mistress  to 

absent  yourself,  to  the  B - Hospital,  where  you  will 

recognize  this  young  man  if  he  be  your  son.” 

Mrs.  McElvain  was  crying,  and  Sarah  volunteered  to 
ask  Miss  Burram.  That  lady  listened,  indignation 
growing  within  her  as  Sarah  proceeded. 

“  That  man  in  my  house,”  she  said  with  slow  em¬ 
phasis  but  with  an  anger  that  made  Sarah  shrink. 
“  Give  him  my  compliments  and  tell  him  I  wish  him  to 
depart  immediately,  and  never  to  presume  to  set  his 
foot  upon  my  threshold  again.” 

“  May  I  never  be  burned  nor  drowned  alive  !  ”  said 
Sarah  within  herself  as  she  went  from  the  room  ;  be¬ 
fore  she  had  closed  the  door  behind  her,  however,  she 
managed  to  get  the  courage  to  say  : 
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“But  what’ll  I  do  about  Mrs.  McElvain,  mem? 
She’s  crying  so,  and  it’s  a  pity  of  her  about  her  son.” 

“  She  can  go  with  this  man  Herrick,  if  she  wants  to, 
but  not  from  this  house ;  he,  Herrick,  must  leave  this 
house  immediately  ;  tell  him  these  are  my  orders.” 

In  her  strange  excitement  she  went  toward  the  door 
where  Sarah  stood,  and  Sarah,  fearing  she  knew  not 
what,  said,  “Yes,  mem!”  and  fled  precipitately,  bang¬ 
ing  the  door  behind  her  and  getting  to  the  kitchen  she 
hardly  knew  how. 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Herrick,  you’re  to  get  out  of  the  house 
this  minute ;  Miss  Burram  is  very  mad  that  you’re  in 
it,  and  I  don’t  know  what  she’ll  do  if  you  stay  any 
longer — and  she  gives  you  her  compliments,  but  you’re 
to  get  out,  and  you’re  never  to  come  again.” 

“  I’m  to  get  out,  Sarah,  am  I  ?  ”  his  smile  seemed  to 
be  larger  than  it  ever  was,  and  his  tones  more  oily,  “  I 
cannot  go,  nor  shall  I  go,  till  I  have  arranged  about 
the  errand  of  charity  on  which  I  have  come — till  I  have 
arranged  where  and  how  I  am  to  conduct  this  poor 
woman  to  the  person  who  possibly  may  be  her  son. 
You  may  tell  your  mistress  that,  Sarah.” 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Herrick,  I  wouldn’t  go  near  her  again  and 
you  still  in  the  house  against  her  orders,  not  if  I  was  to 
be  shot  with  a  million  bullets.  She  said  Mrs.  McElvain 
could  go  with  you  if  she  wanted  to,  but  not  from  this 
house.” 

Mr.  Herrick  actually  laughed.  “  Why,  Miss  Burram 
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seems  to  hold  Mrs.  McElvain  as  a  piece  of  chattel  goods, 
prohibiting  her  leaving  the  house  except  under  certain 
conditions.  I  trust  she  has  not  you  so  bound,  Sarah.” 

Mrs.  McElvain  said  through  her  tears  : 

“  It’s  very  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Herrick,  to  take  the 
trouble  to  come  here  and  tell  me,  and  it’s  double  kind 
of  you  to  offer  to  take  me  yourself,  for  I’m  not  used 
at  all  to  the  ways  of  the  city  ;  but  perhaps,  sir,  if  you’d 
leave  me  the  directions  I  could  make  me  way  meself.” 

“  I  don’t  think  you  could,  without  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,”  he  said  blandly ;  “  but  we  can  settle  the  matter 
to  everybody’s  satisfaction  by  arranging  to  have  you 
meet  me  at  my  store  in  an  hour  from  now.” 

“  Thank  you,  sir,”  replied  Mrs.  McElvain,  “  I  can  do 
that  without  any  hindrance  !  ”  and  then  Herrick,  smil¬ 
ing  still,  went,  to  Sarah’s  great  relief.  That  anxious, 
excited  woman  was  obliged  to  sit  down  and  give  utter¬ 
ance  to  her  favorite  ejaculation  twice,  before  she  ex¬ 
perienced  any  relief. 

“  Did  Miss  Burram  say  I  could  go  at  once  ?  ”  Mrs. 
McElvain  tearfully  asked. 

“  Yes,”  replied  Sarah,  “  and  I  wouldn’t  be  surprised 
if  she’d  say  you  could  stay  gone— she’s  so  set  against 
Herrick — she  that  used  to  go  to  his  store  so  regular — 
that  I  think  it  made  her  mad  to  have  you  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  him.” 

“  She’s  never  been  a  mother,”  said  Mrs.  McElvain 
plaintively,  “  if  she  was  she  wouldn’t  want  me  to  stand 
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at  anything  that’d  relieve  the  way  I  feel  about  John ; 
and  I  can’t  help  it  if  she  does  tell  me  to  stay  away,  I 
must  go  now.” 

And  go  she  did,  to  her  home  first  in  the  village,  where 
she  electrified  her  daughter  both  by  her  return  at  that 
hour  in  the  morning,  and  by  the  news  she  brought,  and 
where  she  dressed  herself  as  carefully  as  she  could  in 
her  Sunday  clothes. 

Within  the  hour  she  was  in  Herrick’s  store ;  he 
was  there  also  ;  and  the  clerks  stared  and  craned  their 

r 

necks  and  even  went  to  the  door  to  look  after  the 
strangely  contrasted  pair.  Herrick  in  most  gentle¬ 
manly  attire,  from  his  well  polished,  elegantly  fitting 
boots  to  his  carefully  brushed  silk  hat,  and  Mrs.  McEl- 
vain  in  a  plain  black,  stuff  dress,  very  full  in  the  skirt, 
and  correspondingly  short,  a  heavy  green  plaid  shawl, 
and  a  black,  old-fashioned  bonnet  coming  far  over  her 
face  and  surmounting  a  kind  of  widow’s  cap.  Her  hands 
were  covered  with  black  cloth  gloves ;  but  it  was  her 
feet  which  offended  Herrick  most.  They  were  big  and 
broad,  and  the  old-fashioned  cloth  shoes  which  encased 
them  seemed  made  on  purpose  to  show  their  huge  pro¬ 
portions.  And  every  time  she  raised  them  she  put  them 
down  with  such  heavy,  flat-footed  persistence,  that  her 
steps  could  be  heard  a  block  off.  However,  Herrick 
felt  he  would  have  ample  compensation,  perhaps  in  the 
near  future,  for  all  the  humiliation  he  was  undergoing 
now  ;  his  errand  of  charity,  as  he  had  termed  it,  had  a 
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very  secret,  hopeful  motive  behind  it,  and  if  it  turned 
out  as  it  was  not  improbable  to  hope  that  it  might  do, 
he  could  put  upon  Miss  Burram  more  scorn  and  con¬ 
tempt  than  she  had  ever  inflicted  upon  him.  He  ground 
his  teeth  every  time  he  thought  of  her  message  that 
morning,  but  his  face  betrayed  none  of  his  feelings,  and 
he  bowed  to  everybody  they  met  on  their  way  to  the 
station,  smiling  his  accustomed  large  smile  and  laugh¬ 
ing  within  himself  as  he  saw  the  stares  of  surprise  given 
to  his  companion.  His  inward  chuckle  received  a  kind 
of  startled  check,  however,  when  at  the  station,  coming 
face  to  face  with  Russell,  the  latter  saluted  Herrick, 
and  then  turned  to  Herrick’s  companion  : 

“  Mrs.  Herrick,  I  presume ;  I  am  glad  to  make  your 
acquaintance,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  your  husband 
has  changed  his  policy  of  hiding  you  from  evervbody.” 

Herrick  turned  white. 

“  Tbis  is  not  my  wife !  Mr.  Russell,”  he  said  stiffly, 
while  the  luckless  Mrs.  McElvain  looked  up  from  her 
old-fashioned  bonnet  and  said  : 

“  La,  young  man  !  I’m  not  Mrs.  Herrick.” 

Oh,  said  Russell,  Avith  a  pretense  of  being  abashed, 
“ 1  apologize  for  my  blunder,  but  it  was  really  owing 
to  the  rumors  that  are  circulated  about  Mrs.  Herrick’s 
style  of  costume— it  is  said  that  she  prefers  to  wear 
old-fashioned,  sensible  clothes.” 

The  train  just  then  pushing  into  the  station  gave 
Herrick  no  time  to  respond,  but  he  cast  a  sidelong 
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contemptuous  glance  at  Russell  which  the  latter  re¬ 
turned  with  a  smile  and  a  wink. 

The  hospital  patient  was  Mrs.  McElvain’s  son ;  the 
first  look  told  her  that,  and  she  fell  upon  him  with 
pathetic  recognition ;  but  there  was  no  answering  sign 
from  him— he  received  her  embraces,  he  looked  at  her 
crying,  and  he  seemed  to  wonder,  that  was  all. 

34 


CHAPTER  XLYII. 


To  Rachel’s  surprise,  the  carriage,  on  entering  the 
city,  seemed  immediately  to  leave  it  again  ;  to  go  by 
one  of  the  numerous  exits  out  to  a  country  road  where 
the  desolation  of  winter  appeared  to  reign  as  it  reigned 
nowhere  else ;  from  the  few  trees  that  loomed  up  at 
intervals,  bare  of  leaves  and  stunted  in  growth,  to  the 
leaden  gray  of  the  December  atmosphere  that  hung 
over  all  like  a  foreboding  cloud.  Rachel  wondered, 
but  she  would  not  make  Jim  stop  to  tell  her  where 
they  were  going — as  he  had  not  done  so  at  first,  she 
thought  he  might  be  obeying  orders,  or  perhaps  he 
imagined  she  knew — at  all  events  she  could  wait. 

In  a  little  while  great  iron  gates  burst  upon  her  view, 
and  between  the  trellised  bars  she  saw  white  marble 
tombstones.  This,  then,  was  a  cemetery  ;  she  knew 
that  much,  though  she  had  never  been  in  one  in  all  her 
life  before,  and  just  as  the  carriage  stopped  and  Hard¬ 
man  descended  to  open  the  door  she  divined,  with  a 
squeezing  of  her  heart,  what  the  object  of  the  journey 
was ;  she  was  going  to  see  Tom’s  grave.  Hardman, 
reading  from  her  face  that  she  knew,  did  not  speak ; 
he  only  helped  her  from  the  carriage  and  led  the  way. 
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“  He  is  buried  here,”  he  said  softly,  when  they 
reached  Miss  Burram’s  plot,  indicating  a  recently  made 
mound  and  on  which  rested  a  freshly  made  wreath  of 
blooming  immortelles.  Rachel  flung  herself  on  her 
knees  beside  the  mound  and  pressed  her  face  into  the 
sods.  It  was  almost  like  having  Tom  again  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  to  know  that  his  body  was  lying  beneath,  and 
she  thought,  being  the  poor  little  heathen  that  she  was, 
perhaps  he  could  hear  her  if  she  spoke  to  him,  if  she 
whispered.  So  whisper  she  did,  with  a  growing  faith 
as  she  proceeded,  that  the  senseless  clod  beneath  did 
hear  her  ;  she  told  him  all  that  she  had  suffered  since 
his  death ;  all  that  Miss  Burram  had  done,  and  then 
she  listened  with  her  soul  for  some  answer.  Hardman 
became  uneasy,  she  was  so  long  kneeling,  and  she  was 
so  motionless.  t 

“  Miss  Rachel,”  he  called  almost  in  a  whisper,  but 
she  did  not  hear  him  :  her  ardent  imagination,  her 
frantic  longing,  her  supreme  confidence  that  Tom  had 
heard  her,  and  that  he  must  give  some  sign,  were 
supplying  to  the  ears  of  her  soul  his  answer.  She 
could  not  have  put  it  into  words  even  to  herself,  but 
she  felt  that  he  had  answered  her ;  an  answer  that 
seemed  to  take  away  every  vestige  of  her  grief,  and 
that  made  her  face  radiant,  when  at  length  she  lifted 
it. 

“  I  can’t  tell  you  what  it  was,  Jim,”  she  said,  “  but 
Tom  spoke  to  me  ;  I  felt  it  here,”  putting  her  hand  to 
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her  breast,  and  Hardman  looking  at  her  experienced 
the  strangest  sensation  of  his  whole  life. 

“  The  dead  do  speak  sometimes,”  he  said  to  himself. 

Whatever  had  happened  it  had  made  a  surprising 
change  in  her ;  she  was  animated  and  she  seemed  posi¬ 
tively  happy. 

“  Bless  my  ribs !  but  this  beats  anything  yet.” 

Rachel’s  attention  was  caught  by  the  wreath. 

“  It  is  quite  fresh,  Jim ;  it  must  have  been  put  here 
this  morning.  Who  did  it  ?  Some  one  by  Hiss  Bur- 
ram’s  order  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  quite  know,”  he  answered  in  a  puzzled  tone, 
“  that  is,  I  don’t  quite  understand  about  it.  Miss  Bur- 
ram  gave  me  orders  this  morning  to  drive  you  here,  that 
you  might  see  the  grave,  and  then  I  was  to  take  you 
to  some  of  the  florists  near  here,  and  you  were  to  give 
any  order  you  chose  for  the  keeping  of  flowers  all  the 
time  on  the  grave,  or  whatever  would  be  seasonable  to 
put  on.” 

“  Dear  Miss  Burram !  ”  burst  from  the  girl  and  in 
the  same  breath  she  detailed  all  that  had  happened  in 
her  interview  with  that  lady  on  the  previous  evening. 

“Just  as  I  told  you,  Miss,”  said  Hardman,  “and  I 
think  you’re  a-getting  proof  of  her  regard  for  you.” 

“  So  I  am,  Jim,  and  I  am  going  to  return  it  for — 
Tom’s  sake,  and  for  her  sake  too.” 

“  But  about  that  wreath,”  resumed  Hardman,  “  I  am 
puzzled,  because  Miss  Burram  said  when  she  was  giving 
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me  the  orders  this  morning,  ‘  The  grave  is  very  bare, 
Jim,  I  have  given  no  orders  more  than  to  sod  it.’  ” 

“  That  is  strange,”  said  Rachel,  looking  at  him  in 
astonishment.  “  Who  do  you  think  can  have  done 
it?” 

“  I  can’t  even  guess,  but  we  might  inquire  at  all  the 
places  round  here,  where  they  supply  such  things,  and 
perhaps  we’ll  find  out.” 

All  their  inquiries,  however,  failed  to  elicit  one  iota 
of  information ;  no  one  in  any  of  the  florists’  shops 
knew  anything  about  the  wreath ;  and  as  Jim  had 
still  an  order  to  execute  in  the  cit}7,  the  order  being, 
as  he  told  Rachel,  to  apply  to  the  bureau  for  teachers 
to  learn  if  Mr.  Gasket  had  returned  from  England  and 
could  be  got  to  resume  his  instruction,  she  rather  re¬ 
luctantly  entered  the  carriage. 

Mr.  Gasket  had  not  returned  from  England,  nor  could 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Bureau  tell  whether  he  in¬ 
tended  to  return,  but  finding  that  he  had  Mr.  Gasket’s 
London  address,  he  said  he  would  write  to  him  imme¬ 
diately,  with  which  information  Hardman  returned  to 
Rachel. 

“  And  now,”  he  continued,  “  the  last  of  my  orders  is 

to  drive  you  to  the  M - Hotel  where  you  are  to  have 

dinner  as  you  used  to  do.” 

“  To  have  dinner  as  she  used  to  do,”  when  she  in¬ 
curred  Miss  Burram’s  displeasure  by  supplying  from 
the  hotel  fare  the  poor  of  the  Essex  Street  tenement. 
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When  she  found  herself  seated  again  in  the  same 
white  and  gold  private  dining-room,  it  seemed  to  her 
as  if  a  century  had  passed  since  that  time.  To  be  sure 
it  was  some  time  since,  being  nearly  four  years  ago. 
With  a  mournful  vividness  everything  came  back  to  her 
— the  pinched,  pallid  faces  of  the  dwellers  in  the  tene¬ 
ment,  their  squalid  surroundings,  and  the  last  pitiful 
appeal  of  the  flower-girl  to  Miss  Burram.  Why  was 
Miss  Burram  so  hard  and  cruel  ?  She  could  not  un¬ 
derstand  that  at  all,  and  less  than  ever  now,  in  the  fact 
of  Miss  Burram’s  kindly  change  to  herself.  How  glad 
she  was  that  she  had  given  to  the  girl  the  fifteen  dollars 
she  had  been  saving  for  Tom — Tom,  who  would  never 
need  it  now — a  gulp  came  into  her  throat,  but  she 
choked  it  back,  and  she  went  on  wondering  what  had 
become  of  them  all ;  Mrs.  Rendey  and  her  baby,  the 
Bohemian  family  and  the  poor  flower-girl;  she  had 
such  persistent  thoughts  of  them  now  that  she  marveled 
how  she  could  have  had  so  few  thoughts  of  them  during 
the  years  that  had  just  passed,  but  then,  as  she  said  to 
herself  with  a  kind  of  philosophical  determination  to 
give  herself  some  comfort  for  the  half-reproach  of  her 
conscience  for  such  forgetfulness  : 

“  What  was  the  use  of  thinking  of  them  ?  I  couldn’t 
have  helped  them  in  any  way.” 

She  made  up  her  mind,  however,  to  ask  Hardman 
about  them  all — of  course  he  would  know.  But  all 
that  he  could  tell  her  was  that  for  the  last  three  months 
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Miss  Burram,  to  his  knowledge,  had  not  gone  near  the 
tenement  house — Mr.  Burleigh  collected  the  rents — but 
previous  to  that  the  house  was  in  a  worse  condition 
than  ever,  necessitating  frequent  changes  of  most  of 
the  tenants.  Even  the  Rendeys  had  gone ;  the  only 
families  remaining  whom  Rachel  knew  were  the 
Bohemians  and  the  tobacco  strippers.  Of  the  flower- 
girl,  whose  sister  had  died,  Hardman  surmised  that  she 
continued  to  make  her  home  with  the  Rendeys. 


CHAPTER  XLYIII. 


Young  Gedding  having  been  absent  two  days  and  a 
night  in  the  city,  had  no  opportunity  for  hearing  the 
information  pertaining  to  Herrick  which  his  sister  had 
learned  through  the  inevitable  Sarah,  or  for  telling  of 
Russell’s  amusing  encounter  which  he  had  heard  from 
Russell  himself,  both  meeting  on  the  train  from  the 
city,  until  the  second  evening  after  Russell’s  meeting 
with  Herrick  had  occurred.  Then  at  the  tea-table  he 
gave  the  account ;  Rose  could  hardly  wait  for  him  to 
finish. 

“  Why,  that  was  Mrs.  McElvain,  the  woman  that 
goes  every  day  to  Miss  Burram’s  to  help  Sarah.” 

“  Great  Cmsar !  ”  said  Will,  “  but  what  in  the  name 
of  all  that’s  sensible  was  Herrick  doing  with  her?” 

“  Wait  till  I  tell  you,”  she  answered,  so  impatient  to 
communicate  all  of  her  own  news  in  the  shortest  pos¬ 
sible  time,  that  her  words  were  running  together,  her 
brother  said,  “  like  molasses,”  and  he  had  to  beg  her  to 
take  a  little  more  breath.  But  when  she  did  impart  it 
all,  even  to  the  return  of  Mrs.  McElvain  in  a  state  of 
distraction  between  her  joy  at  recovering  her  son  and 
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her  grief  at  his  condition,  together  with  the  passive 
manner  with  which  Miss  Burram  received  the  news  of 
her  return  from  Sarah,  Will  could  not  refrain  from 
giving  a  low  whistle ;  and  when  Rose  went  on  to  say 
that  Herrick  was  going  to  have  the  poor  fellow  removed 
to  a  private  hospital  where  he,  Herrick,  would  defray 
the  expense  of  the  operation  and  every  other  expense 
attendant  upon  his  stay  in  the  hospital,  Will  stared  so 
ludicrously  that  Rose  burst  out  laughing. 

“  I  knew  1  should  startle  you,”  she  said. 

“  Great  Caesar !  but  you  have.” 

“William,  my  son,”  remonstrated  his  mother,  “I 
wish  you  would  remember  my  presence  and  not  use 
such  expressions.” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  mother,  but  the  provocation 
was  so  great ;  *it  is  enough  to  make  anybody  say  ‘  Great 
Caesar  !  ’  to  find  Herrick  turning  into  such  an  angel  of 
mercy  as  that.” 

“  William  Gedding !  ” — Mrs.  Gedding  had  stiffened  up 
in  her  chair  in  order  to  give  an  emphasis  to  her  words 
which  her  voice  seemed  incapable  of  doing, — “  I  never 
heard  you  give  such  utter  way  to  slang  as  you  have 
done  since  you  have  had  anything  to  do  with  that 
disagreeable  woman,  Miss  Burram,  and  I  never  want 
to  hear  her  name  mentioned  again,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly.” 

“Your  mother  is  right,”  spoke  up  Mr.  Gedding,  Sr. 
“  She  voices  my  feelings  exactly ;  after  all  that  I  have 
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undergone  through,  that  same  Miss  Burram,  I  never 
wish  to  hear  her  name  again.” 

That  was  a  command  which  his  son  and  daughter 
knew  would  brook  no  disregard,  but  the  young  man, 
partly  in  a  spirit  of  mischief,  and  partly  to  bring  a 
smile  to  the  crestfallen  face  of  his  sister,  said  with 
great  apparent  earnestness : 

“  I  suppose,  sir,  that  order  does  not  apply  to  Mr. 
Notner.” 

f 

“  No,  it  does  not,”  replied  his  father,  not  doubting 
for  an  instant  his  son’s  sincerity,  “  Mr.  Notner  is  a 
gentleman,  and  a  gentleman  whose  acquaintance  is  an 
honor.” 

“  Then  why  do  you  not  cultivate  his  acquaintance  ?  ” 
pursued  his  son,  who  was  well  aware  that  his  father 
had  written  a  most  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the 
favor  Notner  had  done  him  by  his  newspaper  article, 
and  a  most  cordial  invitation  to  him  to  visit  the  Ged- 
ding  family,  and  which  had  been  replied  to  by  a  note 
making  very  light  of  the  supposed  favor  and  returning 
earnest  thanks  for  the  invitation,  but  no  word  of 
acceptance. 

“  Because,”  answered  Mr.  Gedding,  “  I  haven’t  had 
an  opportunity  to  do  so ;  Mr.  Notner  does  not  seem  to 
desire  to  make  acquaintances.” 

“  In  which  he  is  strangely  like  the — umph ! — person 
we  are  not  to  mention.  Don’t  you  think  so,  father  ? 
Especially  as  you  made  that  note  to  Mr.  Notner  so 
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strong  in  its  terms  of  invitation — I  wonder  how  he 
could  resist  it !  ” 

“Will,”  said  his  father  angrily,  now  understanding 
the  mischievous  aim  of  his  son’s  speech,  and  goaded 
also  his  own  secret  chagrin  at  Notner’s  non-accept¬ 
ance  of  his  offer  of  family  friendship,  “  I  want  no  more 
of  this,  and  the  order  I  have  given  about  Miss  Burram, 
I  repeat — her  name  must  not  be  mentioned  in  your 
mother’s  presence,  nor  in  mine.” 

Will  had  risen  from  the  table  and  he  was  now  on 
the  threshold  of  the  door  : 

“  But  Rose  and  I  may  speak  of  Mr.  JSTotner  as  hard 
and  fast  as  we  like,  may  we  not  ?  ”  and  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  reply  he  shut  the  door  quickly,  and  darted 
through  the  hall,  Rose’s  laugh  sounding  in  his  ears  as 
he  went.  * 

It  was  quite  true  that  since  the  night  of  the  reception, 
on  which  occasion  it  seemed  as  if  Notner  were  going 
to  permit  Rentonville  society  to  cultivate  him  to  any 
extent  it  chose,  he  had  resumed  his  old  impenetrability. 
He  performed  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  Onotomah 
Club  so  far  as  his  presence  was  required  at  any  of  the 
meetings,  and  he  more  than  performed  it  in  defraying 
to  a  greater  extent  than  fell  to  his  share  the  cost  of 
repairing  the  havoc  made  by  the  storm  to  the  build¬ 
ings  and  on  the  grounds  of  the  Club.  He  retained 
also  an  active  membership  in  the  Reform  Club,  which 
still  kept  up  its  work  against  Herrick’s  corrupt  politi- 
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cal  party,  and  he  was  civil  to  everybody  he  met ;  but 
he  declined  all  invitations,  and  he  issued  none;  his 
three  men-servants  never  gave  out  any  information, 
and  so  far  as  his  own  birth,  antecedents,  or  sources  of 
wealth  were  concerned,  he  was  as  great  a  mystery  as 
Miss  Burram  was. 

Miss  Fairfax  confided  to  Rose  her  uncle’s  disappoint¬ 
ment  at  not  being  able  to  form  a  closer  acquaintance 
with  Notner,  for,  as  Miss  Fairfax  said : 

“  Uncle  is  charmed  with  him,  and  he  says  that  every¬ 
body  is  who  knows  him  at  all.” 

“You  also,  I  suppose,”  said  Rose  mischievously  ; 
“  you  had  him,  you  know,  almost  entirely  to  yourself, 
for  a  considerable  time  on  the  night  of  the  reception, 
much  to  Will’s  regret  and  fear.” 

Miss  Fairfax  blushed. 

“  Of  course  I  was  charmed, — I  really  couldn’t  help  it, 
— but  not  to  any  alarming  extent,”  blushing  more  furi¬ 
ously  than  before. 

“  There,  there  !  ”  said  Rose,  in  pity  for  her  friend’s 
embarrassment,  “we  shall  not  talk  of  Mr.  Notner, 
fascinating  though  he  be,  but  of  Miss  Burram’s  Charge. 
I  really  love  her,  Hattie,  ever  since  that  night ;  she 
seemed  to  be  the  sweetest,  simplest,  dearest  child  I 
ever  knew.” 

“  Child  !  ”  repeated  Miss  Fairfax,  “  why,  she  is  nearly 
as  tall  as  you  are,  and  she  must  be  almost  sixteen.” 

“No;  just  turned  fifteen;  she  told  me  so  herself; 
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and  to  think  that  never  since  that  night  have  we  laid 
eyes  on  one  another.” 

“  But  I  have ;  I  have  seen  her,  as  I  told  you,  when 
driving  with  uncle.  I  met  her  with  Miss  Burram 
twice,  and  as  I  described  to  you,  while  Rachel  smiled 
sweetly  and  cordially  enough,  you  would  think  Miss 
Burram  was  set  in  ice — she  was  no  more  like  the 
woman  she  was  on  the  night  of  the  reception  than  a 
stone  image  is  like  a  human  being.” 

“  Yes,  I  know,”  said  Rose  sadly,  “  and  of  course 
owing  to  that  I  have  taken  your  advice  and  neither 
called  nor  written  ;  but  sometimes  I  do  think  I  should 
like  to  write  to  her,  under  cover  of  Miss  Burram  of 
course,  expressing  my  sorrow  for  Rachel’s  illness,  and 
my  hope  to  resume  our  acquaintance,  and  etc.” 

“  Etc.,  you  h^d  better  do  nothing  of  the  kind,”  mim¬ 
icked  her  friend,  “  you  will  get  nothing  for  your  pains 
but  a  cold  reply  from  Miss  Burram,  and  even  if  you 
did  get  a  cordial  response  from  that  lady,  of  what 
avail  would  it  be  with  this  prohibition  of  your  father 
not  to  mention  Miss  Burram’s  name  ?  You  could  not 
give  any  invitation  to  her  Charge,  and  do  you  know, 
Rose,”  lowering  her  voice,  “they  are  circulating  stories 
again  relative  to  the  man  whose  death  they  say  made 
Rachel  sick ;  stories  that,  if  true,  must  put  Rachel, 
good  and  sweet  as  she  is,  beyond  the  pale  of  respect¬ 
able  society.” 

“  But  the  stories  are  not  true,”  answered  Rose,  pas- 
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sionately,  “  and  even  if  they  were  true,  I  think  we,  as 
girls,  ought  all  the  more  to  stand  by  poor  Rachel.” 

“  I  agree  with  you,”  said  Harriet,  “  but  how  ?  ” 

“  By  writing  to  her ;  I  at  least  shall  relieve  my  con¬ 
science  by  sending  her  a  letter  in  the  care  of  Miss  Bur- 
ram,  expressive  of  my  feelings.” 

“  Very  well,”  said  Miss  Fairfax,  indifferently. 

Rose  wrote  the  letter : 

“  My  dear  Miss  Minturn  : 

“  Our  too  brief  acquaintance  on  the  night  of  the  Club 
reception  gave  me  such  a  desire  to  know  you  better, 
that  I  am  aware  of  no  happiness  which  I  should  desire 
more.  When  I  heard  of  your  illness  I  wanted  to  go  to 
you ;  at  least  to  go  to  Miss  Burram  and  express  to  her, 
in  case  I  should  not  be  permitted  to  see  you,  my  sorrow 
for  you,  but  friends  dissuaded  me — they  feared  1  might 
be  intruding.  Now,  however,  I  can  restrain  myself  no 
longer.  I  must  tell  j^ou  what  an  affection  I  have  con¬ 
ceived  for  you — I  was  always  interested  in  you,  you 
know — and  how  happy  I  should  be  if  Miss  Burram 
would  permit  me  to  become  better  acquainted  with  you. 
1  shall  send  this  letter  in  Miss  Burram’s  care,  so  that 
she  may  read  it  first,  and  from  her  own  sweet  gra¬ 
ciousness  on  that  night  which  seemed  to  open  for  us 
all  so  pleasantly,  I  hope  a  favorable  answer. 

“  Yours  very  affectionately, 

“Rose  Gedding.” 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 


Sarah  lost  little  time  in  acquainting  Rachel  with 
all  that  had  happened  to  Mrs.  McElvain,  and  Rachel 
as  speedily  went  to  the  kitchen  to  tell  that  honest, 
hard-working  woman  how  glad  she  was  that  poor  young 
Mr.  McElvain  was  alive,  and  at  the  same  time  how 
sorry  she  felt  that  he  did  not  know  his  mother.  Her 
sympathy,  attested  by  the  tears  which  shone  in  her 
eyes,  made  the  poor  mother  burst  out  crying — indeed, 
she  had  done  little  else  since  her  return  from  the  hos¬ 
pital.  g 

“  I  know  you’re  sorry,  Miss  Rachel,”  she  said  from 
behind  the  apron  with  which  she  was  wiping  her  tears, 
“and  it’s  very  good  of  you  to  come  to  speak  to  me 
about  it,  but  what  is  breaking  me  heart  entirely  is  the 
fear  that  John  will  die  without  knowing  me.  Mr. 
Herrick,  God  bless  him !  tells  me  that  it  won’t  be  so — 
that  he  himself  will  pay  for  the  best  doctors  to  per¬ 
form  the  operation  that’ll  have  to  be  done,  and  that 
John  will  come  round  all  right.  He’s  going  to  be 
moved  to  another  hospital  to-morrow,  and  the  day 
after  I’m  to  see  him  again,  and  then,  not  till  after  the 
operation  is  performed.” 
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“And  when  will  that  be?”  asked  Rachel  breath¬ 
lessly. 

“  Mr.  Herrick  thinks  in  about  a  week,  unless  that 
John  would  be  in  danger  of  death,  when,  of  course, 
I’m  to  be  sent  for  at  once.  But  oh,  that  week,  Miss 
Rachel ;  I’m  thinking  how  will  I  live  through  it  ?  ” 

“Well,  just  hope  for  the  best,  Mrs.  McElvain,” 
spoke  up  Sarah,  “sure  God  has  shown  His  goodness 
in  givin’  you  your  son  at  all — and  can’t  you  trust  Him 
for  the  rest  ?  ” 

“  Sarah  is  right,”  said  Rachel,  “  God  has  been  very 
good  to  you,”  and  while  she  spoke  something  seemed 
to  whisper  to  her  own  heart  that  God  had  also  been 
very  good  to  her  in  letting  Tom  return  to  her,  though 
it  was  only  to  die  in  her  arms,  and  then,  too,  he  had 
died  knowing  she  was  with  him,  not  like  Mrs.  Mc- 
E1  vain’s  son,  who  had  no  recognition  of  the  one  who 
loved  him  best.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ex¬ 
perienced  that  feeling,  and  she  repeated  touchingly  : 

“  God  has  been  very  good.” 

But  she  was  much  disturbed  by  Mrs.  McElvain’s 
account  of  Herrick’s  charity — Herrick,  for  whom  from 
the  first  she  had  conceived  a  great  aversion,  and  for 
whom  she  knew  Hardman  had  as  much  dislike.  Of 
course  she  had  heard  from  Sarah  Miss  Burram’s  last 
message  to  Herrick,  a  message  unmistakable  in  its  pur¬ 
port  of  Miss  Burram’s  feelings  for  that  gentleman. 
These  facts  made  his  kindness  to  Mrs.  McElvain  the 
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harder  to  understand  ;  so  great  a  kindness  it  seemed 
to  Rachel,  that  the  more  she  thought  about  it  the  more 
imminently  it  threatened  to  demolish  her  wall  of  dis¬ 
like  for  him.  He  must  be  a  good  man,  she  said  to  her¬ 
self,  to  do  so  much  for  a  poor  woman  like  Mrs.  Mc- 
Elvain,  and  then  she  contrasted  his  conduct  to  that 
humble  person  with  the  indifference  shown  by  Miss 
Burram.  Miss  Burram,  Sarah  had  told  her,  had  not 
even  once  inquired  about  Mrs.  McElvain’s  son,  nor  had 
she  said  a  word  more  than  “  ah,”  when  she  was  made 
acquainted  with  all  of  Herrick’s  charitable  offers.  In 
fact,  as  the  sage  Sarah  had  added,  “  takin’  all  of  Miss 
Burrain’s  feelings  together  about  the  matter,  it  was 
surprisin’  she  didn’t  discharge  Mrs.  McElvain  on  the 
spot,”  which  Rachel  thought,  with  a  kind  of  horror, 
would  have  been, dreadfully  cruel. 

"When  Rachel  laid  all  her  perplexing  thoughts  be¬ 
fore  Hardman  he  was  puzzled  how  to  answer  her. 
Recognizing  the  Christian  spirit  which  prompted  her 
to  do  full  justice  to  what  seemed  to  her  to  be  good  in 
Herrick’s  character,  he  hesitated  to  give  any  check  to 
it  by  his  own  doubts  or  suspicions ;  and  when  she 
plaintively  wondered  why  Miss  Burram  was  so  hard 
to  the  sorrows  of  others,  he  could  only  fall  back  upon 
his  old  arguments. 

“  Don’t  trouble  yourself  about  it,  Miss  Rachel,  think 
only  of  your  own  duties  and  leave  Miss  Burram  to 
her  ways.  Maybe  she  has  reasons  for  what  she  does ; 
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reasons  that  will  stand  with  Gocl,  if  they  don’t  with 
mortals.” 

“  But  isn’t  God’s  law  kindness— kindness  first  and 
last— kindness  to  everybody  every  time  you  can— isn’t 
that  your  religion,  Jim  ?  ” 

She  spoke  so  earnestly,  fixing  at  the  same  time  such 
wistful  eyes  upon  him,  that  he  was  more  puzzled  than 
ever.  He  scratched  his  head  and  said  softly  to  himself  . 

“  Bless  my  ribs  !  ”  But  as  she  continued  to  look  at 
him,  and  as  she  evidently  would  not  be  satisfied  unless 
he  answered  her,  he  began  at  length  : 

“  Miss  Rachel,  to  my  humble  way  of  thinking,  it’s 
just  this  way  ;  we’re  all  made  on  different  lines — some 
of  us  being  built  to  have  the  kind  of  tender  heart 
you’ve  got  and  more  of  us  to  be  stern  like  Miss  Bur- 
ram  ;  but  maybe  to  balance  these  stern  ways,  there’s 
a  something  else  that  the  God  who  made  all  looks  at 
with  pleasure ;  anyway,  Miss  Rachel,  none  of  us  can 
be  the  judge  of  the  other ;  we’ve  only  to  be  accountable 
for  ourselves,  and  maybe  in  time  Miss  Burram  may 
change  to  others  as  she’s  changed  to  3^ou.  Perhaps, 
you,  Miss,  may  win  her  to  it — you  have  only  to  keep 
on  as  you’re  doing.” 

Rachel  shook  her  head. 

“  My  power  is  not  so  great  as  that,  Jim  ;  and  even 
yet,  though  she  is  so  different  in  her  manner  to  me, 
there  is  something  about  her  that  seems  like  a  wall  I 
can’t  get  over.  Yesterday,  all  day,  I  wanted  to  speak 
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to  her  about  poor  Mrs.  McElvain,  but  something  seemed 
to  stop  the  words  every  time  they  came  to  my  lips.” 

“  I  am  glad  you  didn’t  speak,”  said  Hardman  quickly, 
“  she’s  so  sore,  according  to  Sarah’s  account  about 
Herrick,  that  to  speak  of  Mrs.  McElvain  is  to  drag  him 
before  her — don’t  ever  mention  either  of  them,  Miss 
Rachel,  if  Miss  Burram  herself  doesn’t  speak  of  them.” 

Rachel  was  silent,  during  which  Hardman  hoped  her 
disposition  to  ask  any  more  theological  questions  had 
departed,  but  she  burst  out  again,  quite  suddenly  : 

“  Miss  Burram  hates  Herrick  because  he  wants  to 
make  her  sell  her  place  here,  isn’t  it,  Jim  ?  ” 

“Yes,  that’s  one  reason,  and  I  think  another  reason 
is,”  forgetting  his  caution  on  the  side  of  Christian 
charity,  of  a  few  minutes  before,  “  that  he  is  a  mean, 
villainous  sneajc.” 

“  But,  even  if  he  is  a  mean,  villainous  sneak,  and 
very  bad  in  that  particular,  may  not  there  be,  as  you 
said  a  little  while  ago,  something  else  in  his  character 
that  will  balance  that — that  God  will  look  at  with  pleas¬ 
ure — for  instance,  his  kindness  to  Mrs.  McElvain  ?  ” 

Hardman  was  dumfounded ;  when  he  made  that 
speech  entirely  for  Miss  Burram’s  benefit,  he  had  not 
the  slightest  idea  applying  it  to  Herrick,  and  such  a 
knock-out  now  by  his  own  argument,  left  him  powerless. 
But  there  was  the  girl  waiting  in  all  earnestness  for  his 
answer,  and  he  managed  to  stammer  at  length  : 

“Yes,  God’s  eyes,  to  be  sure,  see  what  mortals  can- 
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not ;  and  maybe  Herrick’s  accounts  are  pretty  evenly 
balanced.”  To  himself  he  said,  when  Rachel  had  gone  : 

“  That  beast  of  a  Herrick ;  it  ain’t  likely  that  any¬ 
thing  he’d  do  can  balance  his  meanness ;  and  all  that 
he’s  doing  for  Mrs.  McElvain  he  isn’t  doing  for  her  ;  it’s 
for  some  object  of  his  own ;  I  hope  that  the  object  doesn’t 
concern  Miss  Burram.” 

Miss  Burram  received  Miss  Gedding’s  letter  to  Rachel 
and  she  broke  the  seal  at  once.  Twice  she  read  it  be¬ 
fore  she  put  it  down ;  then  she  pondered  ;  at  length  she 
took  it  up  and  surmising  that  she  should  find  Rachel 
in  the  library  she  went  thither. 

A  violent  snow-storm,  the  first  of  the  season,  was 
raging,  the  flakes  falling  so  thick  and  fast  that  they 
obscured  every  view  without.  A  bright  fire  was  o-low- 
ing  in  the  grate,  its  light  making  pleasant  shadows 
about  the  room,  and  nestled  in  a  low  chair  in  front  of  the 
fire  was  Rachel  reading.  The  light  fell  upon  her  also, 
giving  a  bright  tint  to  her  hair  and  a  play  of  color  upon 
her  face  that  was  pleasant  to  see.  Miss  Burram  watched 
her  for  a  moment  before  she  called  her  name.  The  girl 
sprang  up  in  answer,  smiling  and  pulling  forward  a  chair 
which  Miss  Burram  took,  drawing  as  she  did  so  Rachel 
back  to  her  own  seat. 

“ 1  have  here  a  letter  from  Miss  Gedding,”  she  said, 

it  is  written  to  you,  and  it  came  in  my  care  ;  I  have 
read  it ;  you  read  it  now.” 
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Rachel  did  so,  the  color  coining  swiftly  into  her 
cheeks  and  her  lips  parting  with  a  smile  of  delight. 
Her  pleasure  shone  in  her  eyes  when,  having  finished 
reading,  she  looked  up. 

“  Are  you  as  charmed  with  Miss  Gedding,  as  Miss 
Gedding  seems  to  be  with  you  ?  ” 

“  I  think  so,”  then  after  a  moment’s  reflection,  “  I 
am  sure  that  I  am.” 

“  You  would  like  to  resume  the  acquaintance  made  on 
that  evening — you  would  like  to  visit  Miss  Gedding’s 
family,  to  have  her,  and  other  young  people,  visit  you  ?  ” 

“  I  should  like  to  receive  visits  from  Miss  Gedding 
and  her  friend,  Miss  Fairfax — I  would  be  satisfied  with 
that.” 

“  And  those  visits  would  really  give  you  pleasure  ?  ” 

“  Ever  SQ„much,”  the  girl  answered  with  a  kind  of 
impetuous  delight. 

Miss  Burram  paused  for  a  moment  ;  then  she  rose  and 
said  softly  but  with  a  strange  slowness : 

“  Rachel,  I  leave  you  to  do  in  this  matter  what  you 
choose.  You  may  reply  to  Miss  Gedding  in  any  strain 
you  wish,  accepting  all  that  she  offers,  and  tendering 
her  in  return  all  that  your  friendship  for  her  may  dic¬ 
tate  ;  but,  if  you  would  gratify  me  you  will  not  accept 
what  her  letter  implies — you  will  decline  her  renewal 
of  either  friendship  or  acquaintance.” 

Every  sign  of  brightness  had  vanished  from  Rachel’s 
face  ;  it  was  pale  and  set,  and  Miss  Burram  watching 
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her  closely,  thought  even  hard  ;  but  not  an  instant  did 
she  hesitate  :  she  was  up  from  her  chair  and  saying  as 
firmly  as  though  her  heart  was  not  beating  to  bursting 
from  the  shock  of  her  disappointment ;  she  had  augured 
so  favorably  from  Miss  Burram’s  announcement  of  the 
letter. 

“  Your  wish  is  enough  for  me ;  1  shall  decline  Miss 
Geddino-’s  offer.” 

O 

“  Wait,”  said  the  lady,  “  take  to-day  to  think  about 
it  and  give  me  your  answer  to-morrow  ;  and  remember, 
Rachel,  that  I  place  no  bar  whatever  on  your  action  in 
this  matter — your  place  with  me — my  regard  for  you, 
shall  be  unchanged,  whether  you  gratify  yourself,  or 
please  me.  Do  entirely  as  you  wish  to  do.” 

She  went  from  the  room  leaving  Kachel  with  the  open 
letter  on  her  lap  ;  she  folded  it  and  looked  steadily  at 
the  firelight.  She  knew  that  her  answer  on  the  mor¬ 
row  would  be  the  same  as  she  had  given  to-da}^ ;  nothing: 
would  alter  that ;  once  that  Miss  Burram  had  expressed 
her  wish  in  the  matter ;  but  it  made  her  heart  sick  to 
think  of  throwing,  as  it  were,  all  of  Rose’s  kindness  in 
her  face.  And  how  could  she  word  her  reply  so  that 
it  would  not  wound  the  kind-hearted  writer?  That 
would  be  the  hardest  possible  task  for  her  ;  the  very 
thought  of  it  was  worse  even  than  the  fact  of  having 
to  decline  the  renewal  of  acquaintance.  And  what  a 
vista  of  pleasurable  incidents  had  opened  before  her  as 
Rachel  read  Miss  Gedding’s  letter  ere  Miss  Burram 
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passed  her  cruel  fiat — she  had  been  growing  a  little  tired 
lately  of  having  no  entertainment  but  a  kind  of  desul¬ 
tory  reading,  not  even  regular  lessons  ;  and  she  had  fre¬ 
quently— especially  when,  while  accompanying  Miss 
Burram  on  the  afternoon  drive,  she  met  so  many  merry 
young  people— longed  to  be  permitted  to  have  young 
companions.  Bose’s  letter  made  possible  the  opportu¬ 
nity,  but  an  opportunity  only  to  be  snatched  from  her, 
and  a  few  bitter  tears  trickled  down  her  cheeks. 

The  next  day  Bachel  seized  the  first  opportunity  of 
re-affirming  her  decision  to  Miss  Burram,  and  the  latter 
received  it  as  quietly  as  though  it  were  the  most  or¬ 
dinary  statement  in  the  world,  expressing  neither  sur¬ 
prise  nor  gratitude,  only  asking  when  Bachel  would 
have  her  reply  to  Miss  Gedding’s  note  ready  ;  at  which 
the  girl’s  Soul  rose  up  in  frank  protest : 

“  x  don’t  know  how  to  answer  without  hurting  Miss 
Gedding’s  feelings,”  she  said  with  a  passionate  impet- 
uositv,  that  betrayed  her  violent  inward  disturbance. 

“  Will  you  let  me  reply  for  you  ?  ” 

Bachel  was  only  too  glad  to  assent,  and  Miss  Bur¬ 
ram  went  to  her  desk  in  her  own  room  whither  in  a 
few  moments  she  summoned  Bachel. 

“  Bead,”  she  said,  pointing  to  the  note  she  had  just 

finished  : 

££  My  dear  Miss  Gedding, 

“  Your  letter  to  my  Charge,  Miss  Minturn,  was  re- 
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ceived,  and  as  you  intended,  read  by  me.  Miss  Min  turn 
has  also  read  it  and  at  my  request  she  has  permitted 
me  to  reply  to  it.  She  appreciates  your  kindly 
feelings  and  she  thanks  you  for  them,  but  she  has 
deferred  to  my  wish  of  not  cultivating  any  further 
acquaintance. 

“  I  also  thank  you,  my  dear  Miss  Gedding,  for  your 
affectionate  expressions  to  my  Charge,  and  for  the 
kindly  terms  in  which  you  speak  of  me. 

“  Yours  very  sincerely, 

“  Bedilla  Burram.” 

Rachel  looked  up,  a  half-pained,  questioning  look  in 
her  eyes,  but  she  said  nothing  nor  did  Miss  Burram 
speak.  She  evidently  understood  Rachel’s  dissatis¬ 
faction — inwardly  the  girl  was  writhing  at  the  cold 
tone  of  the  note  and  its  abrupt  dismissal  of  all  Miss 
Gedding’s  kindly  offers — but  since  Miss  Burram  made 
no  comment  Rachel  would  not. 

“  What  difference  does  it  make  ?  ”  she  asked  herself 
wearily,  as  seeing  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  Miss 
Burram  to  speak,  she  went  from  the  room,  “  I  shall 
not  have  any  opportunity  to  see  Rose  and  her  friends 
any  more,  and  after  a  little  they  will  forget  all  about 
me.” 

Three  days  before  Christmas  Miss  Burram  received 
a  letter  with  a  London  postmark  from  Mr.  Gasket — a 
most  extraordinary  letter.  lie  was  still  with  his 
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wealthy  cousin  who  had  invited  him  to  make  his  home 
with  him,  and  he  was  possessed  of  full  information  of 
everything  that  had  happened  in  Bentonville  since  his 
departure ;  his  source  of  information  being  a  Mrs. 
Hubrey  who  had  a  large  correspondence  from  Benton- 
ville.  He  deplored  the  death  of  Miss  Minturn’s  near 
relative ,  and  sympathized  with  Miss  Burram  in  the 
shock  she  also  had  received.  He  censured  the  malev¬ 
olent  spirit  of  the  newspapers — copies  of  which  he 
said  he  had  seen — which  could  insert  cruel  inuendoes 
and  make  such  unkindly  comments,  because  of  the 
death  of  a  man  whose  identity  Miss  Burram  did  not 
choose  to  disclose,  questioned  the  truth  of  a  paragraph, 
copied,  he  said  from  one  of  Benton ville’s  own  papers, 
which  stated  that  Miss  Burram  having  returned  to  her 
old  envelopment  of  mystery  and  seclusion  very  prop, 
erly  surrounded  her  Charge  with  the  same — that  the 
unpleasant  rumors  in  circulation  would  seem  to  make 
such  seclusion  necessary,  sand  Miss  Burram  recognizing 
that,  allowed  her  Charge  no  more  outside  freedom 
than  an  afternoon  drive  through  the  streets  of  Benton- 
ville.  The  letter  concluded  with  a  sincere  wish  for 
the  health  and  happiness  of  Miss  Burram  and  her 
Charge,  and  the  hope  of  being  permitted  to  call  upon 
them  if  ever  the  writer  should  return  to  America. 

Miss  Burram  reread  the  letter,  digesting  as  she  did 
so  its  various  items.  Mrs.  Hubrey — she  remembered 
that  fussy,  meddlesome  woman,  and  her  full  correspond- 
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ence  could  be  easily  explained  by  the  silly,  gossip-loving 
friends  she  had  made  in  Rentonville,  and  who  would 
not  fail  to  send  her  letters  and  newspapers.  The  news¬ 
papers,  she  remembered  how  persistently  she  had 
ignored  their  contents ;  and  how  she  had  commanded 
Sarah  to  silence  on  the  subject.  She  had  done  it  in 
order  to  help  to  keep  away  the  specters  of  the  past 
which  his  death  had  caused  to  rise,  and  lest  her  eyes 
might  light  on  some  item  in  which  the  truth  had  been 
guessed ;  but  she  did  not  dream  of  such  statements  as 
Gasket’s  letter  implied— statements  that  must  put  poor 
Rachel  under  a  horribly  disfiguring  cloud.  She  rang 
the  bell  for  Sarah. 

“  Sarah,  I  want  copies  of  all  the  Bentonville  papers 
that  have  been  published  since  the— funeral.  You  can 
take  an  order  for  them  to  Jim  ;  he  will  get  them  from 
the  offices  of  publication.” 

“  they’re  in  the  house,  mem ;  every  one  of  them  ; 
when  they  came  and  you  wouldn’t  look  at  them,  I 
saved  them.” 

And  Sarah  brought  them. 

Miss  Burram  locked  her  door  and  read.  She  knew 
that  the  Times  was  said  to  be  entirely  controlled 
by  Herrick,  and  she  fancied  that  she  could  detect  his 
finger-marks  in  the  articles  in  that  paper  easily  enough. 
She  smiled  when  she  read  the  reporter’s  interview  with 
Mr.  Gedding,  and  she  smiled  still  more  when  she  read 
Notner’s  vigorous  denial. 
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After  she  had  read  them  all  she  bundled  them  up 
again  and  went  to  the  coach-house  to  see  Hardman. 

His  quarters  there  were  very  snug ;  in  his  own  little 
sanctum,  divided  from  the  main  body  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  carriage-house  by  a  painted  partition,  a  bright 
fire  glowed  in  a  well  polished  stove,  and  all  his  effects 
were  disposed  so  tidily  and  neatly,  that  it  was  very 
inviting.  Jim  himself  was  in  there  mending  part  of 
a  harness,  and  Miss  Burram  was  standing  on  the  thresh¬ 
old  before  he  saw  her ;  when  he  did  see  her  he  looked 
startled. 

She  held  up  the  papers,  beginning  at  once : 

“  These  are  the  published  accounts  pertaining  to  the 
night  of  the  storm  and  the  death  of  the  man  you 
rescued.” 

“  Yes,  ma’am,”  said  Jim,  wondering. 

“  Have  you  read  them — read  them  all  ?  ”  she  asked 
quickly. 

“  Yes,  ma’am,”  again  answered  Jim,  wondering  still 
more. 

“  Has  Miss  Rachel  read  them — has  anybody  told  her 
anything  about  them  ?  ” 

“  Hot  as  I  know,  ma’am ;  indeed  I  am  sure  she  does 
not  know  anything  about  them,  for  as  she  tells  me 
pretty  much  everything,  she  would  have  mentioned 
something  about  them  if  she  knew.” 

“  What  did  you  think,  Jim,  when  you  read  them  ?  ” 

“  I  thought,  ma’am,  that  Herrick  was  at  the  bottom 
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of  them  all.  I  don’t  know  what  his  motive  is  any¬ 
more  than  they  say  he’s  sworn  to  get  you  out  of  this 
place  here — this  property  of  yours.  Maybe  this  is 
one  way  he’s  taking  of  doing  it.” 

The  expression  of  his  Mistress’s  face  hardened. 

“  So  I  think,  Jim  ;  and  do  you  know  what  Sarah 
has  told  me  about  him  and  my  work-woman,  Mrs. 
McElvain  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  ma’am.” 

“  What  is  that  for  ?  Why  does  he  come  into  my 
kitchen  with  his  philanthropy  %  ” 

“  To  bring  the  news  to  her  about  her  son— only  he 
happened  to  see  it  in  the  paper  the  way  he  did,  Mrs. 
McElvain  wouldn’t  have  known,”  spoke  up  Jim,  deter¬ 
mined  to  give  the  devil  his  due. 

“  Yes,”  she  replied,  “  that  might  be  very  well  in  its 
place ;  some  place  ;  any  place ;  but  not  in  my  house — he 
knows  where  Mrs.  McElvain’s  home  in  the  village  is, 
the  home  her  daughter  takes  care  of — that  was  the 
proper  place  to  bring  his  news — not  my  kitchen.” 

“  So  I  think,  ma’am,”  said  Hardman,  “  and  I  think, 
as  I  thought  from  the  first  when  I  heard  it,  that  Her¬ 
rick  has  a  motive  in  it  all — a  motive,  Miss  Burram,  that 
has  to  do  with  you.” 

She  leaned  against  the  partition,  her  face  very  white 
and  her  lips  set : 

“  I  agree  with  you,  Jim  ;  he  has  a  motive  in  it  all— a 
motive  that  concerns  me — that  he  thinks  will  ulti- 
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mately  compel  me  to  give  up  this  place,  but  he  shall 
not  succeed.” 

“  I  hope  not,  ma’am,  ”  was  Jim’s  sincere  rejoinder. 

“  Burn  these  papers,”  she  continued,  “  and  then  take 
this  letter  to  the  post.  It  is  to  inform  Mr.  Burleigh 
and  Mrs.  Toussel  that  my  Charge  and  I  shall  call  upon 
them  on  the  morning  of  Christmas  Day  and  have  them 
accompany  us  to  the  services  at  the  Cathedral,  after 
which  we  shall  all  come  back  by  train  to  dinner,  and 
Mr.  Burleigh  and  Mrs.  Toussel  and  her  son  will  re¬ 
main  according  to  custom  till  the  next  day.  Miss 
Rachel  and  I  shall  go  by  train  to  the  city  the  day 

before  Christmas,  spending  the  night  at  the  M - 

Hotel.” 

Jim  only  said  “  Yes,  ma’am,”  to  all  his  instructions, 
but  within  himself  he  was  wondering  mightily.  Miss 
Burram,  who  in  all  of  the  fourteen  years  of  his  service 
had  never  gone  once  by  train  to  the  city  and  who  had 
never  spent  a  night  away  from  home,  now  going  to  do 
both !  He  scratched  his  head  when  she  had  gone  and 
he  ejaculated,  “  Bless  my  ribs  !  ”  but  neither  scratch  nor 
exclamation  brought  any  solution  of  the  mystery. 
When  Sarah  heard,  that  for  the  first  time  in  fourteen 
years  the  house  was  to  be  an  entire  night  without 
her  Mistress,  she  ejaculated  : 

“  May  I  never  be  burned  nor  drowned  alive !  ”  and 
proceeded  straightway  to  resume  her  cup-tossing,  a 
practise  she  had  dropped  since  the  night  of  the  storm. 
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To  Rachel,  the  news  brought  a  great  throb  of  pleas¬ 
ure — an  entire  night  in  the  city — a  whole  morning  at 
the  Cathedral  where  she  would  hear  exquisite  music, 
not  to  speak  of  the  rides  in  the  train,  which,  because  of 
their  very  difference  from  the  monotonous  carriage 
drives,  she  felt  she  should  enjoy,  was  like  the  opening 
of  another  existence  to  her,  and  she  flitted  about  her 
preparation  for  the  journey  with  something  of  the 
same  keen,  high  spirits  she  had  shown  on  the  days 
immediately  preceding  the  Club  reception. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Christmas  eve,  Hardman  drove 
Miss  Burram  and  her  Charge  to  the  station,  and  ar¬ 
riving  a  few  moments  before  the  coming  of  the  train, 
they  were  confronted  by  Rose  and  Harriet,  who,  es¬ 
corted  by  young  Gedding,  were  also  going  to  the  city. 
All  the  young  people  started  ;  Rachel  with  an  instant 
look  at  Miss  Burram,  Rose  with  an  involuntary  dart¬ 
ing  forward  to  Rachel,  but  which  action  was  checked 
in  its  first  motion  by  her  brother,  who  pulled  her 
back.  Miss  Burram  bowed  and  smiled  slightly,  Ra¬ 
chel  bowed  and  smiled  broadly,  and  the  train  just  then 
arriving,  Miss  Burram  took  instant  lead  into  the  car 
furthest  removed  from  the  young  people,  who,  of  course, 
acted  upon  the  hint  and  entered  another  car.  Rose 
could  not  conceal  her  look  of  pained  disappoint¬ 
ment. 

u  What  did  I  tell  you  ?  ”  said  Harriet  in  hot  indig¬ 
nation  that  her  friend  had  so  little  spirit ;  “  what  have 
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I  told  you  twenty  times  before  even  you  received 
that  letter  from  Miss  Burram  in  answer  to  yours  to 
her  Charge  ?  ” 

But  Rose  was  silent.  No  remonstrance,  no  objec¬ 
tion  of  her  friend  could  lessen  the  ardor  of  her  feel¬ 
ings  for  Rachel,  and  in  the  secret  of  her  own  heart  she 
was  seeking  excuses  for  Miss  Burram’s  conduct. 

The  service  at  the  Cathedral  on  that  Christmas  morn¬ 
ing  was  one  which  Rachel  never  forgot  ;  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  edifice  itself  with  its  stately  columns  and  great 
mullioned  windows  through  which  the  sunlight  came 
in  prisms  of  colors  ;  the  altar  with  its  blaze  of  light 
and  rich  coloring  of  decoration  ;  the  gleaming  vest¬ 
ments  of  the  celebrant  and  his  assistants  ;  all  made  a 
picture  at  which  Rachel  gazed  with  her  admiring  soul 
in  her  eyes.  But  it  was  the  music  which  thrilled  her. 
The  very  fir&t  peal  of  the  great  organ  rolling  and  re¬ 
sounding  through  the  arches,  till  it  seemed  as  if  every 
corner  of  the  vast  building  was  flinging  forth  resonant 
echoes  of  the  glorious  Christmas  anthem,  caused  her  to 
shiver  in  such  a  manner  that  young  Toussel,  who  sat 
next  to  her,  whispered  in  his  inane  way : 

“  Are  you  cold,  Miss  Rachel  ?  ” 

She  shook  her  head,  hardly  able  to  keep  out  of  her 
face  an  expression  of  disgust  at  being  so  disturbed, 
and  then  the  voices  of  the  singers  burst  forth. 

Rachel’s  music-loving  soul  had  never  been  so  stirred  ; 
every  aspiration  of  her  higher  being,  which  she  so  often 
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felt  but  could  never  understand,  awoke  anew.  Visions 
of  that  future  world  of  which  she,  poor  little  heathen, 
had  been  told  so  little,  came  to  her,  pictures  of  the 
peace,  and  charity,  and  love  which  must  reign  there — 
and  upon  these  crowded  memories  of  all  that  she  had 
ever  read  of  self-sacrifice  and  the  love  which  works 
for  no  reward  save  that  which  springs  from  duty  noblv 
done.  How  her  disturbed  soul  longed  to  do  something 
of  the  kind,  a  longing  that  became  positive  pain  when 
the  combined  voices  of  the  choir  ceased,  and  one  voice, 
a  woman’s  contralto,  alone  sounded  throughout  the 
church. 

There  was  a  minor  chord  in  the  voice  mournfully  sug¬ 
gestive,  and  to  Rachel’s  soul  there  rushed  in  frantic 
medley  all  that  she  herself  had  suffered  of  grief  and 
bereavement ;  all  that  she  knew  and  imagined  of  the 
grief  and  bereavement  of  so  many  others  in  the  world. 
Still  the  voice  went  on  growing  from  plaint  to  prayer, 
prayer  which  quivered  with  the  soul  throes  of  the 
singer,  quivered,  and  rose,  and  lingered  till  it  seemed 
to  Rachel  that  the  very  heart  of  God  must  be 
pierced. 

For  a  moment  after  the  strains  had  ceased  there  was 
absolute  stillness  in  the  church,  just  as  if  every  one  had 
been  spellbound ;  then  people  stirred  themselves,  but 
Rachel  hardly  breathed ;  the  prayer  was  still  echoing 
in  her  soul. 

Young  Toussel,  stirring  himself  as  he  saw  others  do- 
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ing,  was  uneasy  at  Miss  Kachel’s  prolonged  quiet.  He 
whispered : 

“  That  was  fine  singing,  Miss  Rachel ;  I  shouldn’t 
wonder  if  that  singer  eats  salads.” 

Rachel’s  look  of  disgust  flashed  out  upon  him,  then  she 
shrank  farther  into  her  corner  of  the  pew  ;  but  he  did 

not  seem  to  be  at  all  abashed,  and  at  the  M - Hotel, 

whither  they  all  repaired  for  lunch,  he  put  forth  again 
as  his  opinion,  that  the  quality  of  the  singing  which 
they  had  just  heard  was  due  to  the  salads  the  singers 
were  fed  on,  to  which  Burleigh  answered  with  fine 
sarcasm : 

There  is  not  the  least  doubt  of  it,  Mr.  Toussel.” 

36 


CHAPTER  L. 


On  the  day  after  the  Hew  Year,  Miss  Burram  went 
in  person  to  collect  her  rents  from  the  Essex  Street 
tenement  house  ;  but  the  sanitary  authorities  were  there 
before  her  ;  smallpox  in  virulent  form  had  broken  out 
in  the  family  of  the  tobacco-strippers,  and  those  of  the 
tenants  who  had  not  already  fled,  were  taken  in  charge 
by  the  health  officials.  Half  the  street  seemed  to  be 
in  a  panic,  and  white,  terrified  faces  confronted  her  as 
she  stepped  from  the  carriage.  Undismayed,  she 
walked  through  them  and  into  the  house,  overawing 
the  official  who  sought  to  bar  her  progress. 

“  I  am  the  owner  of  this  house,”  she  said  with  haughty 
emphasis  as  she  swept  past  him ;  but  when  she  had  as¬ 
cended  the  reeking,  rickety  stair,  another  official  more 
determined  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  than  his 
companion,  refused  utterly  to  let  her  proceed. 

“  You  cannot  come  further,”  he  said,  with  quiet  firm¬ 
ness,  “  even  if  you  are  the  owner  of  this  house,”  and 
he  interposed  his  form  between  her  and  the  passage. 

Right  at  his  heels,  however,  they  were  bringing  forth 
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for  the  hospital  van  which  had  just  arrived  below,  one 
of  the  victims  of  the  disease. 

Into  Miss  Burram’s  nostrils  went  the  foul  stench, 
and  before  her  eyes  lay  the  loathsome-looking  face  of 
the  unconscious  sufferer ;  she  turned  quickly  and  fled 
before  the  stretcher,  down  the  reeking,  rickety  stair, 
and  into  her  carriage,  pausing  only  to  say  hastily  to 
Hardman  : 

“  Drive  from  this  place  as  rapidly  as  you  can.” 

He  obeyed,  driving  with  such  furious  rapidity  that 
people  turned  to  look,  and  one  of  the  men  in  the  group 
about  the  hospital  van  said  bitterly  : 

“  She’s  running  away  from  the  disease — curses  on 
her — if  it  wasn’t  for  her  and  her  like,  there  wouldn’t 
be  such  misery  among  the  poor.” 

When  a  couple  of  miles  of  city  streets  had  been 
placed  between  her  and  the  tenement  house,  Hardman 
stopped  to  know  his  next  destination. 

“  To  the  cemetery,”  she  said  briefly,  and  to  the 
cemetery  Jim  drove,  feeling  with  a  kind  of  gruesome 
humor  that  the  cemetery  was  the  proper  and  natural 
sequence  of  such  a  visit. 

Tom’s  grave  wTas  a  mass  of  tastefully  disposed  ever¬ 
greens,  surmounted  at  the  center  of  the  mound  by  a 
wreath  of  blooming  immortelles. 

“  Miss  Rachel  gave  the  order  for  all  of  these  ?  ”  Miss 
Burram  asked,  after  she  had  looked  at  the  grave  a  few 
moments  attentively. 
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“For  all  but  the  wreath,  ma’am;  the  same  kind  of 
a  wreath  was  here  when  Miss  Rachel  came,  and  we 
inquired  in  all  of  the  florists  about  to  find  out  who  had 
ordered  it,  but  no  one  could  tell  us  anything.” 

“  Umph  !  ”  said  Miss  Burram,  and  then  she  was 
silent,  looking  in  a  hard,  strained  way  at  Tom’s  grave. 

'  A  keen,  biting  wind  was  springing  up ;  it  seemed  to 
pierce  through  the  marrow  of  one’s  bones ;  Hardman 
felt  it  through  his  great-coat,  and  even  though  his 
horses  were  blanketed,  he  felt  uneasy  for  them,  and  he 
wished  his  mistress  would  shorten  her  vigil.  But  she 
showed  no  disposition  to  do  so ;  she  seemed  to  be  in¬ 
sensible  to  everything  save  her  own  thoughts.  Hard¬ 
man,  stealing  furtive  glances  at  her  face,  thought  they 
must  be  most  unpleasant  thoughts  from  the  manner  in 
which  her  mouth  was  set,  and  the  prominent  way  in 
which  the  lines  of  her  countenance  stood  out.  At 
length  he  debated  within  himself  the  propriety  of  re¬ 
calling  his  mistress  to  the  need,  at  least,  of  removing 
the  horses,  when  they  were  both  startled  by  the  sound 
of  approaching  steps.  A  curve  in  the  road,  somewhat 
hidden  by  a  group  of  lofty  monuments,  concealed  the 
owner  of  the  steps  for  a  moment ;  then  he  came  into 
full  view— Herrick,  almost  clothed  in  fur,  and  looking 
like  the  aristocrat  he  sought  to  be. 

An  involuntary  start  betrayed  his  surprise,  and  a 
frigid,  indignant  glare  showed  Miss  Burram’s. 

Hardman,  who  had  been  moving  about  to  keep  him- 
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self  warm,  stood  stock-still,  unable  even  to  utter  a 
mental  ejaculation.  But  Herrick  passed  on,  making  a 
stately  bow  to  Miss  Burram  which  she  returned  with 
a  still  more  frigid  glare,  and  a  blandly  spoken,  “  Good 
day,  Jim,”  that  Jim  was  too  much  amazed  to  respond 
to.  When  he  had  quite  passed  from  their  sight  she 
turned  to  Hardman : 

“  Has  he,  Herrick,  any  of  his  dead  in  this  cemetery  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know,  ma’am ;  like  as  not  he  may  have.” 

“  If  not,  why  does  he  come  to  my  dead  ?  ”  she  was 
speaking  in  a  fierce  kind  of  way,  and  as  if  she  had  quite 
forgotten  Hardman’s  presence — “  my  dead,”  repeating 
it  to  herself  with  an  emphasis  that  puzzled  Jim.  Then 
she  said  suddenly : 

“  I  shall  go  now  ;  stop  somewhere  to  refresh  the 
horses,  and  after  that,  drive  home  as  rapidly  as  you 
can.” 

Herrick,  treading  his  way  among  the  cemetery  paths, 
smiled  his  large  smile  to  himself. 

“  My  presence  at  his  grave  struck  Miss  Burram  un¬ 
pleasantly,  I  fancy,”  he  soliloquized.  “  If  she  only 
knew  the  trail  I  expect  to  reach  shortly,  she  would  be 
still  more  struck,  and  if  I  reach  it— if  all  turns  out  as 
I  hope,  and  she  is  compelled  to  give  up  her  place,  all 
will  be  well  with  me — they  are  ready  to  give  me  my 

price  for  it  and  that  will  save  me — if  not _ ”  his  face 

darkened,  and  he  stopped  for  a  moment  to  wipe  his 
forehead.  Bitter  cold  as  the  day  was,  drops  of  perspira- 
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tion  had  come  out  upon  his  face.  Known  only  to 
himself  as  yet,  were  darkening  clouds  upon  his  own 
horizon  which  the  sale  of  Miss  Burram’s  place  alone 
could  dispel.  He  strode  on,  glancing  with  a  kind  of 
gruesome  mockery  at  the  white  shafts  about  him  and 
smiling  with  cynical  unbelief  whenever  his  eyes  met 
an  eulogistic  memorial. 

The  branches  of  the  leafless  trees  swung  in  the  wind 
with  human-like  groans,  and  the  bleak-looking  gray 
of  the  atmosphere  added  to  the  desolation  of  the  scene. 
But  Herrick  was  never  very  sensitive  to  outward  im¬ 
pressions,  and  least  of  all  did  any  influence  from  the 
resting-places  of  the  dead  affect  him  now.  His  one 
object  was  to  get  information  for  which  he  had  already 
paid,  and  he  paused  at  the  door  of  the  gatekeeper's 
lodge : 

To  the  man  Avho  responded,  he  said  briefly  : 

“  Have  you  learned  anything  yet  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir,  I  have  seen  the  man  who  comes  here  every 
day  with  a  fresh  wreath  of  immortelles  for  that  grave 
you  told  me  to  watch.  He  comes  from  a  florist’s  in 
the  city  ;  I  paid  him  to  find  out  who  ordered  the 
wreath,  and  he  found  out— he  told  me  yesterday.” 

“  Well,”  said  Herrick,  impatiently. 

Well,  said  the  man,  “  the  gentleman  that  pays  for 
that  wreath  lives  in  Bentonville,  a  place  about  nine 
miles  from  here,  and  his  name  is  Notner.” 

That  will  do,”  said  Herrick,  a  sudden  flush  coming 
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into  his  elongated  face.  “  You  have  done  very  well, 
m\T  man,”  and  he  turned  away,  feeling  that  the  informa¬ 
tion  he  had  just  received  was  another  link  in  the  chain 
he  was  seeking  to  forge — the  chain  that  was  to  drag 
Miss  Burram  from  the  property  he  coveted. 


CHAPTER  LI. 


The  operation  on  young  McElvain  had  proved  en¬ 
tirely  successful ;  even  the  surgeon,  to  whose  reputa¬ 
tion  it  must  largely  add,  was  gratified  beyond  his 
greatest  hope,  and  there  was  joy  to  everybody  con¬ 
cerned.  Herrick  felt  as  if  he  trod  upon  air  when  he 
found  on  his  admission  to  the  young  man  that  his  sur¬ 
mise,  wild  as  he  himself  had  deemed  it  in  its  first  con¬ 
ception,  had  proved  quite  correct.  John  McElvain 
had  been  one  of  the  ill-fated  sailors  of  the  Norah 
Melton  ;  one  of  four  who  with  the  Captain  had  taken 
to  the  small  boat  when  it  was  evident  the  vessel  was 
going  to  pieces  but  the  boat  was  of  no  more  use  in  the 
gale  than  a  cockle-shell,  and  all  five  were  speedily  in 
the  waves.  He  remembered  being  able  to  cling  to  the 
boat  even  after  it  had  turned  bottom  upward,  and 
being  swept  along,  he  knew  not  where,  till  suddenly 
lie  remembered  nothing  more. 

“  But  there  were  five  sailors,”  said  Herrick. 

“  Yes,”  the  other  man,  Tom  Merritt,  would  not  come 
with  us — he  would  not  leave  the  vessel.” 

“  Tomg  Merritt,”  Herrick  was  rapidly  thinking, 
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u  might  be  Tom  Minturn — why  not  ?  ”  But  there  was 
no  opportunity  for  saying  more,  for  the  physician  in 
attendance  forbade  further  conversation,  and  the  young 
fellow  himself  closed  his  eyes  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

Herrick  hastened  to  acquaint  Mrs.  McElvain,  going 
this  time  not  to  Miss  Burram’s  kitchen,  but  to  Mrs. 
McElvain’s  own  humble  home,  and  the  next  day  he 
escorted  her  again  to  the  hospital.  He  withdrew 
while  the  affecting  meeting  between  mother  and 
son  took  place,  giving  sufficient  time  for  Mrs.  McEl¬ 
vain  to  tell,  as  he  was  sure  she  would  do,  of  kind¬ 
ness  to  both  ;  and  that  she  had  done  so  in  no  stinted 
measure  was  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
young  fellow  tried  to  rise  in  the  bed  when  Herrick 
entered,  and  to  extend  his  hands  so  that  he  might 
grasp  Herrick’s.  But  Herrick  disclaimed  so  much 
gratitude,  and  affected  to  have  ample  reward  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  young  man. 

“And  John  tells  me,”  said  Mrs.  McElvain  through 
her  happy  tears,  “  that  the  sailor  who  wouldn’t  leave 
the  vessel,  wouldn’t  leave  it  because  he  thought  it 
might  drive  on  the  shore  of  Miss  Rachel’s  home — 
Miss  Rachel — that’s  Miss  Burram’s  Charge — this  sailor 
knew  Miss  Rachel,  and  he  gave  my  John  a  message 
for  her  in  case  he  himself  should  be  lost,  and  my  John 
be  saved.” 

Herrick’s  countenance  glowed  with  his  immense 
and  unexpected  satisfaction. 
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“  This  is  wonderful,”  he  said,  “  and  I  am  glad  to 
have  contributed  even  my  small  part  in  enabling  Miss 
Burram’s  Charge  to  hear  the  message  sent  to  her  by 
this  sailor  who  was  drowned — Merritt,  Tom  Merritt, 
I  think  you  said  his  name  was?”  addressing  himself 
directly  to  young  McElvain,  who  nodded. 

'  “  This  Merritt  is  the  man  who  was  rescued  on  that 
night,”  went  on  Herrick,  “  rescued  only  to  die  in  Miss 
Burram’s  carriage-house — he  died,  I  believe,  in  Miss 
Rachel’s  arms.” 

“  Perhaps,  then,  he  told  her  what  he  told  me  to  tell 
her,”  said  McElvain. 

Herrick  shook  his  head. 

“  I  heard  from  those  who  were  present  from  the 
time  of  his  rescue  till  he  died,  that  all  he  said  was  to 
pronounce  the  name  of  Rachel.” 

“  Poor  fellow !  ”  said  McElvain,  and  for  a  moment 
a  mist  gathered  in  his  eyes  that  he  was  obliged  to 
brush  away  ;  “  how  he  loved  her.” 

Herrick  was  most  anxious  to  have  the  young  man 
to  himself  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  he  could  do 
nothing  in  the  presence  of  his  mother  toward  forcing 
or  worming  from  him  the  message  which  was  en¬ 
trusted  to  him  for  Rachel ;  the  message  which  might 
forge  the  last  link  in  the  chain  that  Herrick  was  mak¬ 
ing  for  Miss  Burram.  So  he  was  glad  enough  when 
the  limit  of  time  for  the  visit  had  expired,  and  he  es¬ 
corted  Mrs.  McElvain  back  to  Rentonville,  impressing 
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upon  her  during  the  journey  to  say  nothing  of  what 
her  son  had  told  her  relating  to  Miss  Burram’s  Charge ; 
not  even  to  Sarah  nor  to  Hardman  must  she  breathe 
a  word.  As  Herrick  added :  “  When  your  son  has  en¬ 
tirely  recovered,  and  when  he  can  demand  in  his  own 
proper  person  to  deliver  this  solemn  message  entrusted 
to  him  by  the  dead,  then  will  be  the  time  to  say  any¬ 
thing  about  it ;  now  will  be  only  to  make  Miss  Bur- 
ram,  who  is  a  very  strange  woman,  as  you  know,  very 
angry  ;  probably  even  to  make  her  utterly  refuse  to 
permit  this  message  to  be  delivered,  or  even  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  it,  and  to  upset  Miss  Burram’s  Charge  with¬ 
out  doing  any  good.” 

To  all  of  which  simple  Mrs.  McElvain  agreed  ;  prom¬ 
ising  to  keep  absolute  silence  on  all  that  her  son  had 
said — her  gratitude  to  Herrick  made  it  easy  for  her  to 
promise  that. 

The  very  next  day  found  Herrick  alone  at  young 
McElvain’s  bedside.  With  exquisite  cunning  he  got  to 
the  subject  of  the  message  for  Rachel  ;  but  there  he 
found  himself  confronted  by  a  sturdy  honesty  that  was 
more  than  a  match  for  his  foxiness  ;  the  young  fellow 
fixed  his  big,  candid  blue  eyes  on  Herrick’s  face  and 
answered  simply : 

“  The  message  given  to  me  by  Tom  Merritt  I  shall 
tell  to  no  one  except  the  one  it  is  intended  for  ;  if  I 
cannot  tell  it  to  her  it  shall  never  pass  my  lips.” 

“  That  is  right,”  said  Herrick  candidly,  “  X  honor 
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you  for  such  a  principle,  Mr.  McElvain  ’’—inwardly  he 
was  cursing  him.  “  And  the  reason  I  have  pressed  you 
rather  closely,”  he  added  “  is  because  of  my  interest  in 
this  poor  young  girl.  The  woman  who  has  her  in 
charge  is  a  tyrant  in  her  treatment  of  her,  and  she 
will  never  suffer  you  to  deliver  this  message.  Besides, 
there  are  rumors  about  in  Rentonville — all  sorts  of 
stories  regarding  this  same  Miss  Rachel,  that  some¬ 
thing  in  this  message  of  yours  might  check.  No  one 
knows  who  she  is  ;  and  Miss  Burram’s  conduct  con¬ 
stantly  gives  color  to  the  worst  surmises — do  you 
understand  what  I  mean  ?  ” 

The  candid  eyes  had  not  for  an  instant  turned  from 
Herrick’s  face,  and  now  they  seemed  to  be  seeking  to 
go  through  Herrick  down  into  Herrick’s  soul,  as  the 
young  fellow  answered  : 

“  Yes,  I  think  I  understand  what  you  mean  ;  but  I 
can  do  only  as  I  have  said  ;  if  my  message  cannot 
be  delivered  to  the  one  it  is  intended  for,  then  it  must 
die  with  me.” 

Herrick  had  not  thought  to  find  such  firmness ;  the 
boyish-looking-commonplace  face  did  not  seem  to  have 
auy  such  element  of  strength,  and  he  would  not  give 
up  yet. 

“  I  think  you  mistake,”  he  said  softly.  “  I  do  not 
mean  that  you  should  give  me  the  message  intended 
for  Miss  Burram’s  Charge.  I  mean  alone  that  a  hint 
dropped  as  to  the  identity  of  Mr.  Merritt,  or  Min- 
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turn,  as  perhaps  the  name  really  is— a  hint  that  will 
explain  the  strange  fact  of  a  common  sailor  dying  in 
Miss  Rachel’s  arms,  will  do  wonders  toward  making  a 
respectable  reputation  for  Miss  Burram’s  Charge.” 

McElvain  forced  himself  to  a  sitting  posture. 

“  Mr.  Herrick,”  he  said,  tremblingly,  the  tremor  com¬ 
ing  not  so  much  from  physical  weakness  as  from  vio¬ 
lently  disturbed  feeling  ;  “  my  answer  is  now  what  it 
was  before ;  I  shall  not  deliver  my  message  to  any  one 
save  the  one  it  is  intended  for.  I  am  grateful  to  you 
for  all  you  have  done  for  my  mother  and  me,  but  if 
the  price  of  your  charity  must  be  the  telling  of  my 
message  to  any  one  save  the  one  it  is  intended  for, 
then  you  must  go  unpaid.” 

He  fell  back  and  closed  his  eyes. 


CHAPTER  LII. 


An  unusually  mild  spell  of  fine  weather  in  mid- 
January,  following  closely  upon  three  heavy,  successive 
snow-storms,  brought  with  it  a  most  unpleasant  thaw. 
For  four  miles  out  from  Rentonville  the  roads  were  im¬ 
passable,  while  within  the  town  even  the  best  drive¬ 
ways  were  nearly  submerged  in  mud,  and  all  the  air 
was  humid  with  moisture.  People  went  about  swelter¬ 
ing  after  any  exertion  as  they  might  do  in  summer,  and 
there  were  rumors  started  from  reports  in  the  daily 
papers  of  the  city,  of  an  epidemic  of  disease  among  the 
poor,  not  alone  in  the  adjacent  city,  but  among  the 
families  of  some  squatters  on  the  road  leading  from 
Rentonville  out  to  the  island  ;  so  that  those  who  did 
not  fear  to  subject  their  horses  to  the  strain  of  pulling 
against  the  odds  of  mud  and  slush  combined,  were 
thought  to  run  no  little  risk  in  taking  their  accustomed 
drive. 

Herrick  was  one  of  those  who  laughed  at  the  rumors, 

and  having  little  fear  for  his  horses,  he  took  his  daily 

drive  thither.  There  was  something  in  that  outing 

which  soothed  him ;  it  gave  him  space  and  solitude  for 
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his  perturbed  thoughts,  and  once  that  he  arrived  on 
the  island  he  felt  not  unlike  a  king  entering  upon  his 
own  domain. 

All  the  life,  and  excitement  and  money -getting  of  the 
summer  season,  were  due  entirely  to  him.  To  be  sure 
it  was  low  life,  and  an  excitement  that  stirred  up  the 
lowest  passions  of  human  nature,  but  it  was  immensely 
money -getting,  and  productive  of  influence  and  power ; 
then  why  should  he  care  though  respectable  people 
shunned  that  part  of  the  island  as  they  would  the  abode 
of  pestilence,  and  the  youth  of  the  great  adjacent  city 
were  warned  against  it.  He  longed  for  the  coming 
summer  when  the  gay  life  there  was  to  have  fuller 
opportunity ;  if  only  by  the  coming  summer  he  could 
have  on  Miss  Burram’s  property  facilities  under  way 
for  the  same  kind  of  life.  Thus  far,  with  regard  to  Miss 
Burram,  things  were  the  same.  Young  McElvain  was 
still  in  the  hospital,  his  message  from  “  Tom  ”  undeliv¬ 
ered,  and  Miss  Burram  and  her  Charge  apparently  invis¬ 
ible  for  neither  had  been  seen  driving  for  some  days. 
Sarah  had  said  it  was  because  her  mistress  was  not 
very  well. 

On  the  island  on  one  of  the  days  of  the  thaw,  Her¬ 
rick  was  suddenly  met  by  old  Khett — the  old  man  was 
evidently  waiting  for  him,  waiting  at  Herrick’s  well- 
known  headquarters ;  for  he  shambled  forward  the 
moment  Herrick’s  horse  came  in  sight,  and  he  hardly 
waited  for  Herrick  himself  to  dismount,  before  he  ac- 
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costed  him.  He  was  more  shabbily  dressed  than  ever, 
and  his  face  looked  as  if  the  skin  was  so  tightly  drawn 
over  every  bone  that  it  would  take  very  little  to  make 
it  crack.  His  deep-set  eyes  had  a  wild,  menacing  stare, 
and  Herrick  shrank  involuntarily  when  the  dirty,  bony 
fingers  fastened  themselves  on  his  arm. 

“  I  want  to  see  you,  Mr.  Herrick ;  I  heerd  something 
about  them  last  bonds  you  issued.” 

“All  right,  Mr  Rhett,”  interrupted  Herrick  hastily, 
“  come  in  with  me  and  I’ll  tell  you  anything  you  want 
to  know.” 

Lacqueys  were  in  abundance  to  wait  upon  the  Super¬ 
visor;  two  took  his  horse  and  wagon  ;  a  third  opened 
the  door  obsequiously  for  him,  bowing  even  to  shabby 
old  Rhett,  since  it  was  evident  the  latter  enjoyed  the 
favor  of  the  Chief,  while  a  fourth  asked  if  Mr.  Herrick 
would  like  to  go  the  private  room  which  was  always 
kept  in  readiness  for  him.  Herrick  signified  that  he 
would,  and  thither  he  was  conducted,  followed  byRhett. 

“  About  those  bonds,  Mr.  Rhett,”  he  began  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  door  was  tightly  shut  upon  the  two,  “  what 
was  it  you  wanted  to  know  ?  ” 

“I  didn’t  want  to  know  anything,  Mr.  Herrick;  I 
wanted  to  tell  you  something.  Sol  Russell  of  the  Re¬ 
form  Club,  says  you’ve  over-issued  bonds— that  the  last 
ones  given  out  on  the  road  improvements  are  worthless  ; 
they  won’t  pay  one  per  cent,  on  the  dollar,  and  that 
you  know  it ;  and  I  want  back  my  money.” 
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Herrick  was  still  standing  and  affecting  to  main¬ 
tain  the  easy,  confident  air  he  had  assumed  from  the 
first,  but  it  yielded  in  spite  of  him  before  the  stare  of 
the  deep,  menacing  eyes  set  in  the  ghastly  drawn  face, 
and  he  paled  and  shrank  involuntarily  as  Rhett  with 
every  word  that  he  spoke  came  nearer  to  him. 

“  How  did  Russell  get  his  information  ?”  he  asked, 
forcing  a  smile  to  his  lips  and  pretending  to  treat 
Rhett’s  information  with  an  air  of  great  amuse¬ 
ment. 

‘  ‘  I  don’t  know,  but  I  want  my  money  back,  Mr. 
Herrick ;  I  want  the  ten  thousand  dollars  I  gave  to  you 
to  invest.” 

“  How  soon,  old  man  ?  ”  and  Herrick  affected  an  air  of 
great  jocularity.  “  It  is  too  bad  Russell  has  scared  you 
so ;  for  the  truth  about  the  bonds  is,  that  before  spring 
they  will  pay  over  four  per  cent,  on  the  dollar,  but  since 
he  has  frightened  you,  and  you  want  your  money,  you 
shall  have  it  ;  without  interest,  however.  You  shall 
have  it  to-morrow,  or  this  afternoon,  if  you  choose ;  but 
no,  not  this  afternoon ;  it  is  too  late  to  draw  it  from  the 
bank;  to-morrow,  come  to  my  store,  and  accompany 
me  to  the  bank,  where  I  shall  give  it  to  you  in  gold, 
as  you  gave  it  to  me.” 

Rhett  was  somewhat  staggered  by  this  unexpectedly 
prompt  assurance  of  the  return  of  his  money,  and  some¬ 
what  shaken  in  the  fears  that  Russell’s  statement  had 
engendered.  Over  four  per  cent,  on  the  dollar,  was  a 
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glittering  allurement  to  his  miserly  soul,  and  he  hesi¬ 
tated  about  accompanying  Herrick  to  the  bank. 

“  Four  per  cent.?”  he  repeated,  staring  into  Herrick’s 
eves. 

“Yes,  four  per  cent,  and  possibly  five,”  said  the 
Supervisor,  “  those  bonds  will  pay  in  a  couple  of  months 
from  now,  despite  Mr.  Russell’s  discrediting  statement. 
He  is  not  fully  aware,  perhaps,  that  the  street  which  is 
to  be  cut  between  Miss  Burram’s  property  and  that  of 
the  Onotomah  Club,  taking  a  slice  from  each,  will  be 
quite  under  way  by  the  opening  of  spring.  I  understand 
that  both  she  and  the  members  of  the  Club  will 
contest  the  opening  in  the  courts,  but,  Mr.  Rhett,  I,  we, 
our  party,  I  mean,  the  political  party  which  I  represent, 
and  of  which,  as  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  I 
may  be  presumed  to  represent  some  influence,  have 
friends  in  the  courts — friends  who  are  pledged  to  see 
us  through — thus,  as  you  will  understand,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  last  bonds  issued  on  the  street  improve¬ 
ments  will  pay.” 

He  stopped  short  and  watched  Rhett ;  that  miserly 
man  was  in  a  most  unpleasant  quandary  ;  Herrick’s 
manner  while  making  his  statements  seemed  so  con¬ 
vincing,  and  four  per  cent,  was  an  argument  that 
meant  a  tower  of  strength. 

Mr.  Herrick,”  he  said,  “  I  think  I’ll  leave  mjr  money 
with  you  ;  I  guess  your  word  is  as  good  as  Sol.  Rus¬ 
sell’s.” 
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Herrick  laughed. 

“  Remember,  Rhett,  I’m  not  asking  you  to  take  my 
word,  and  I’d  just  as  lief  you’d  draw  your  money  out 
now — ten  thousand  dollars  is  not  much  of  a  matter  to 
me  one  way  or  the  other ;  so,  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
you’d  better  come  to  my  store  to-morrow  and  go  with 
me  to  the  bank.” 

“  No,  Mr.  Herrick ;  if  it’s  just  the  same  to  you  I’ll 
let  my  money  stand,”  and  he  backed  toward  the  door, 
as  if  anxious  to  get  out  before  the  Supervisor  could 
again  object.  But  he  only  nodded  and  smiled  ;  smiled 
till  Rhett  had  quite  shambled  out,  and  the  door  had 
entirely  closed  upon  him.  Then  he  let  the  smile  sud¬ 
denly  disappear,  and  while  he  sank  into  a  chair  and 
dropped  his  head  on  his  hands,  his  elongated  face 
seemed  to  become  more  lengthened,  and  the  pallor  of 
his  countenance  more  gray. 

“  How  did  Russell  get  his  information  ?  ”  he  asked 
himself.  The  over-issue  of  bonds  that  Rhett  had  spoken 
of  had  been  made  after  the  meeting  of  a  very  secret 
council  of  the  Supervisors ;  not  one  of  whom,  save  Her¬ 
rick  himself,  knew  that  it  was  a  fraudulent  issue  ;  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  safe  yet ;  his  political  power  was  still  at  its 
zenith,  and  it  would  be  till  the  spring  elections,  when 
the  Reform  Club  might  effect  his  defeat.  As  things 
looked  now,  it  was  not  likely,  for,  as  he  had  told  Rhett, 
in  the  very  highest  places  of  the  court  itself  his  politi¬ 
cal  party  had  friends.  And  should  Miss  Burram  be 
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compelled  to  part  with  her  property,  his  emolument 
from  turning  it  into  such  a  place  as  he  had  made  of 
one  end  of  the  island  would  be  ample  enough  to  can¬ 
cel  every  indebtedness  that  might  eventually  lead  to 
disgrace. 

But  how  to  get  her  to  sell ;  everything  so  far  had 
failed  ;  even  the  rumors  which  he  in  his  secret,  canny 
ways  had  caused  to  be  circulated  about  her  Charge — 
rumors  that  broadly  hinted  at  the  disreputable  parent¬ 
age  of  that  Charge,  and  at  some  hidden  necessity  that 
compelled  Miss  Burram  to  adopt  her.  Paragraphs  in 
the  paper  which  he  controlled  not  infrequently  teemed 
with  indirect  but  suggestive  hints  that  fanned  the  flame 
of  Rentonville  gossip  about  Rachel,  as  often  as  that 
flame  seemed  to  be  expiring  ;  indeed,  it  was  Herrick’s 
purpose  never  to  let  the  fire  quite  die,  but  so  craftily 
did  he  keep  it  alive,  that  while  many  of  Rentonville’s 
most  reputable  residents  felt  that  it  was  his  work,  not 
one  of  them  could  have  proved  it.  All  the  same, 
Rachel  suffered  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  fain 
would  have  been  her  friends.  Such  persistent  warfare 
as  Herrick  carried  on  was  sure  to  have  its  effect— an 
effect  that  drew  fresh  cause  from  Miss  Burram’s  own 
uncompromising  attitude.  Happily,  however,  Rachel 
was  ignorant  of  the  gossip  of  which  she  was  the  center. 
Sarah  knew  it,  but  with  a  praiseworthy  desire  of  spar¬ 
ing  Miss  Rachel’s  feelings,  she  never  even  hinted  at  it 
in  Miss  Rachel’s  presence.  Of  course,  she  opened  her 
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mind  to  Jim,  and  he  listened  and  denied,  which  denial 
Sarah  entirely  concurred  in ;  and  he  advised — advised 
that  Sarah  should  not  let  the  matter  trouble  her  at 
all,  to  which  advice  she  promised  to  give  obedience, 
till  the  next  rumor  reached  her,  when  she  was  again 
as  excited  and  troubled  as  before. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 


Miss  Bukram’s  indisposition  increased ;  from  the 
headache  which  confined  her  to  her  room,  and  refused 
to  yield  to  her  usual  remedies,  it  became  on  the  third 
day  something  that  made  her  stagger  from  her  bed  in 
affright  and  pull  the  bell  violently  for  Sarah. 

“  Tell  Jim,”  she  said  through  the  closed  door,  “  to 
telegraph  for  Dr.  Burney.” 

“  May  I  never  be  burned  nor  drowned  alive !  ”  Sarah 
said,  when  she  delivered  the  message,  “  but  she’s  prett}r 
sick  when  she  telegraphs  for  Dr.  Burney.” 

Hardman  looked  grave,  but  he  made  no  response 
other  than  to  hasten  to  the  telegraph  office. 

It  was  four  hours  from  the  sending  of  the  message 
until  Dr.  Burney  arrived ;  and  during  that  time  Miss 
Burram  had  admitted  no  one  to  her  apartment.  Sarah, 
bearing  refreshment,  had  knocked,  only  to  be  told  that 
her  mistress  needed  nothing ;  and  Rachel,  anxious  and 
uneasy,  had  knocked,  begging  to  be  allowed  to  do  some¬ 
thing,  but  the  same  answer  was  given — to  go  awav 
that  Miss  Burram  wanted  to  be  quiet  till  the  physican 
should  arrive.  When  he  arrived,  after  having  seen 
Miss  Burram,  he  left  her  room  to  seek  Miss  Burram’s 
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Charge.  He  looked  very  grave ;  and  he  did  not  speak 
at  first  when  Rachel  met  him ;  instead,  he  looked  her 
all  over,  as  if  making  some  mental  calculation  about 
her. 

“  Is  Miss  Burram  very  ill  ?  ”  she  asked. 

By  that  time  he  seemed  to  have  made  up  his  mind, 
and  to  have  made  it  up  to  the  effect  that  Rachel  could 
bear  the  very  worst  he  had  to  state. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “Miss  Burram  is  very  ill;  she  has 
smallpox  in  its  worst  form.” 

Rachel  started ;  then  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes. 

“  She  will  have  to  be  isolated,”  continued  the  doctor, 
“  special  nurses  gotten  for  her — in  fact  this  house  will 
have  to  be  quarantined,  and  you,  my  dear  young  lady, 
will  have  to  leave  it,  and  leave  it  immediately.  For¬ 
tunately,  as  I  obtained  from  Miss  Burram,  you  have 
not  been  in  her  room  since  she  was  first  taken  sick ;  in 
fact,  I  believe  you  have  not  even  seen  her.” 

“  I  leave  her,”  repeated  Rachel ;  “  on  no  account ;  I 
shall  remain  and  nurse  her ;  my  place  is  by  her  bed¬ 
side  !  ” 

Dr.  Burney  was  aghast.  That  young,  fragile-looking 
girl  to  be  willing  to  expose  herself  ?  The  thought  ap¬ 
palled  him  ;  but  there  was  no  combatting  her  resolution, 
and  while  he  protested,  declaring  that  Miss  Burram 
herself  wished  her  immediate  departure  to  Mrs.  Tous- 
sel’s,  there  to  remain  till  all  danger  of  contagion  had 
passed,  Rachel  broke  from  him  and  ran  to  Miss  Burram’s 
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room.  Directly  to  Miss  Burram’s  bedside  she  went, 
throwing  herself  on  her  knees,  and  catching  in  her  own 
hot  clasp  the  fevered  hands  that  were  clutching  the 
bedclothes. 

“  You  will  not  send  me  from  you  ?  ”  she  cried,  hardly 
seeing  through  her  tears  the  swollen  disfigured  face 
upon  the  bed,  “  my  place  is  here  with  you — to  nurse 
you.” 

“Yes,  since  you  wish  it,  stay,”  that  was  all  the 
parched  tongue  could  utter,  but  Dr.  Burney  just  then 
entering  the  room  heard  the  words,  and  as  Rachel  by 
her  own  act  had  come  into  such  close  contact  with  the 
sufferer,  he  could  do  nothing  else  than  let  her  remain. 


CHAPTER  LI V. 


All  of  Miss  Burram’s  property  seemed  to  be  quar¬ 
antined,  for  not  even  a  delivery  wagon  passed  further 
than  the  big  gate  which  opened  from  the  main  road. 
There,  whatever  was  needed  for  the  household  was 
deposited,  and  thence  Hardman  conveyed  everything 
to  the  house. 

Rentonville  residents  seemed  to  fear  even  to  pass 
the  place,  and  they  went  in  other  directions  whenever 
it  was  possible.  Dr.  Burney,  with  a  philanthropic 
desire  to  do  his  entire  duty,  took  up  his  residence  in 
the  house,  and  Sarah  and  Mrs.  McElvain  declared  in  a 
breath  that  they  could  not  be  so  mean  as  to  desert 
Miss  Burra m  and  Miss  Rachel,  now  that  sickness  had 
come  to  them.  Dr.  Burney  had  also  found  a  nurse ; 
he  had  applied  for  two,  but  there  was  such  an  epidemic 
in  the  city  that  only  one  could  be  given  to  him. 

The  wildest  reports  were  afloat  about  the  household ; 
reports  that  had  every  one  in  it,  even  the  physician  and 
the  nurse,  down  with  the  disease,  and  Miss  Burram 
and  her  Charge  in  a  dying  condition.  Every  physi¬ 
cian  in  Rentonville  had  his  hands  full  vaccinating  and 
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revaccinating  the  Rentonville  residents.  Suggestions 
were  made  to  close  the  public  school,  and  wherever 
any  sickness  was  reported  it  was  immediately  believed 
to  be  the  incipient  stage  of  the  dreaded  smallpox. 
Some  families  took  passage  for  Europe,  and  altogether, 
since  the  beginning  of  its  history  Rentonville  was 
never  in  such  disorganized,  distressed  plight. 

The  families  who  were  least  affected  by  the  wild 
accounts  were  the  Geddings,  the  Fairfaxes,  and  the 
Herricks.  So  far  as  poor,  crushed  Mrs.  Herrick  was 
concerned,  no  member  of  her  own  family  cared  partic¬ 
ularly  lest  she  should  become  a  victim,  except  in  so 
far  as  that  fact  might  menace  themselves ;  and  owing  to 
that  fear,  when  Herrick  summoned  a  physician  to  re¬ 
new  the  vaccination  of  his  daughters  and  himself,  the 
same  service  was  performed  for  his  wife,  the  physician 
deeming  from  her  appearance,  and  the  manner  of  the 
other  members  of  the  family  to  her,  that  she  was  a  men¬ 
ial.  That  precaution  having  been  taken,  Herrick  went 
about  his  business  as  usual,  asserting  that  he  had  no 
fear  of  the  disease.  So  with  the  Geddings  and  Miss 
Fairfax  and  her  uncle ;  once  protected  by  a  vigorous 
vaccination,  each  one  felt  quite  assured,  and  the  wild 
accounts  which  were  issued,  no  one  being  able  to  tell 
how  or  where  they  started,  were  given  little  credence. 

Only  Rose— she  worried  herself  almost  ill,  thinking 
about  Rachel. 

“  Poor  little  girl !  ”  she  said  to  herself  many  times 
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a  day,  “  she  has  no  one  to  comfort  her  in  this  awful 
trial ;  she  has  no  mother,  nor  sister,  and  if  she  herself 
is  ill,  as  they  say,  with  only  those  work-people  about 
her,  how  hard  and  lonesome  it  must  be  for  her.  Oh, 
if  I  could  only  go  to  her  !  ” 

Once  she  opened  her  mind  to  her  brother. 

“  What,  Rose  ?  ”  You  would  actually  go  to  that 
house  wrhere  the  disease  is  raging?  Even  if  you  did 
not  catch  it  yourself,  you  would  bring  it  to  us — to 
mother,  or  father,  perhaps — don’t  be  so  mad  as  that.” 

“  Why,  Will,  I  am  proof  against  the  disease.  Didn’t 
Dr.  Turner,  when  he  vaccinated  us,  say  there  was  very 
little  danger  of  catching  smallpox — that'  I  really  did 
not  need  to  be  vaccinated — and  besides,  Will,  if  I  went 
to  Rachel,  I  should  go  to  stay  ;  to  stay  till  everybody 
in  the  house  was  well.  Though  I  don’t  know  how  to 
nurse,  I  could  be  of  some  use.” 

“  Great  Caesar !  ”  ejaculated  her  brother,  not  so  much 
in  amazement  at  her  proposition  to  turn  nurse,  as  at 
her  preposterous  proposal  to  absent  herself  from  her 
own  home  for  several  days  and  nights — she  who  was 
the  very  apple  of  her  father’s  eye — he  could  hardly 
bear  to  have  her  out  of  the  house  for  even  a  short 
time  when  he  was  at  home. 

“  Rose,  you  beat  everything  I  ever  heard  of,”  he 
continued,  when  he  had  recovered  somewhat.  “  What 
do  you  imagine  father  and  mother  would  say  to  this 
insane  project  ?  ” 
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“  They  need  not  know  anything  about  it  till  after  I 
have  gone  ;  then  they  would  understand  that  it  was  an 
errand  of  pure  charity,  and  they  would  forgive  me.” 

“Forgive  you?  No,  they  wouldn’t ;  father,  I  think, 
would  dance  a  fandango,  and  mother — well,  mother,  I 
fancy,  would  go  into  a  swoon  that  would  last  till  you, 
or  your  dead  body,  was  brought  from  Miss  Burram’s. 
No,  Bose ;  for  once  let  your  common  sense  prevail, 
and  don’t  yield  to  a  mad  impulse  like  that.” 

But  Bose’s  “  mad  impulse  ”  in  this  instance  was 
stronger  than  her  common  sense,  and  it  tortured  her 
day  and  night.  She  did  not  mention  it  to  Miss  Fair¬ 
fax,  well  knowing  that  practical  young  lady  would  be 
much  more  severe  in  opposition  than  her  brother  was. 
She  listened  eagerly  to  every  report  that  had  anything 
to  say  about  Bachel.  Owing  to  the  strict  quarantine 
it  was  astonishing  how  any  reports,  save  a  kind  of 
official  one  furnished  daily  by  Dr.  Burney,  could  get 
out;  yet  they  did,  and  they  were  in  everybody’s 
mouth.  Herrick  listened  to  them  all,  going  out  of  his 
way  even  to  gather  them,  and  drawing  inferences  that 
might  help  his  hopes. 

One  afternoon  the  whole  town  had  it  that  Miss  Bur- 
ram  was  dead.  Bose,  hearing  the  rumor,  and  believing 
it,  made  up  her  mind  immediately.  She  waited  only 
for  the  early  darkness  of  the  January  day,  when,  pen¬ 
ning  a  hasty  note  to  her  brother  and  leaving  it  conspicu¬ 
ously  in  his  room,  she  took  her  way  to  Miss  Burram’s. 
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As  the  place  was  so  carefully  avoided,  there  was  not 
a  person  in  sight  when  she  approached  the  big  gate  ; 
but  even  if  there  were,  no  one  could  be  well  seen  in  the 
darkness.  With  a  confident  step  she  opened  the  gate 
and  passed  in,  turning  to  the  little  footpath  which 
branched  slightly  from  the  carriage  road.  There  she 
was  confronted  by  a  figure  coming  hastily  toward  her, 
and  she  could  not  repress  a  slight  scream  when  the  fig¬ 
ure  put  out  a  hand  to  intercept  her  ;  the  next  instant  she 
saw  that  it  was  a  man,  and  that  the  man  was  Notner. 

“  Miss  Gedding !  ”  he  exclaimed,  “  what  are  you  doing 
here  ?  ” 

She  was  almost  hysterical  from  fright  and  the 
strangeness  of  the  position  in  which  she  found  herself, 
and  it  was  a  moment  or  two  before  she  could  answer  • 
then,  though  she  was  not  suffering  from  cold,  her  teeth 
seemed  to  chatter  as  she  told  him  frankly  why  she  was 
within  Miss  Burram’s  grounds. 

He  said,  almost  as  gently  as  a  woman  would  have 
done : 

“  All  that  you  have  told,  Miss  Gedding,  reflects  great 
honor  upon  your  heart ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that 
you  should  incur  any  further  risk.  Miss  Burram  is  not 
dead  ;  on  the  contrary,  she  is  doing  as  well  as  can  be 
expected  for  one  having  the  disease  in  such  virulent 
form  ;  and  neither  has  Miss  Burram’s  Charge  the  dis- 
e;*3e ;  she,  too,  is  as  well  as  can  be  expected  for  one  who 
is  so  devoted  in  her  attentions  to  Miss  Burram.  And 
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she  is  fairly  well  relieved  in  her  cares  by  the  doctor 
and  the  nurse.  So,  allow  yourself  to  be  reassured.  I 
shall  take  you  into  my  confidence  and  tell  you  how  I 
am  daily  informed  of  the  state  of  Miss  Burram  and  the 
health  of  Miss  Rachel.  Dr.  Burney,  with  whom  I  have 
established  very  friendly  and  confidential  relations, 
gives  daily  a  fumigated  note  to  Hardman  for  me. 
Hardman  places  it  under  a  stone  by  the  side  of  this 
path,  only  a  few  steps  from  where  we  are  standing, 
and  I  come  here  every  evening  and  get  it.  I  have  just 
read  the  note  of  to-day  by  the  light  of  a  tiny  pocket 
lantern  which  I  carry,  and  the  news  is  wThat  I  have 
told  you.  Should  the  conditions  become  worse,  I 
too,  Miss  Harding,  am  ready  to  enter  the  house  and  do 
what  friendship  and  sympathy  may  dictate.  For  the 
present,  I  think  it  is  better  to  let  things  go  as  they  are 
— if  you  should  be  again  disturbed  by  rumors  which 
you  have  no  means  of  verifying,  and  you  choose  to 
come  here  about  this  time,  I  shall  be  able  to  satisfy 
you  by  means  of  my  daily  note.  Moreover,  if  you 
will  write  an  expression  of  your  friendship  and 
sympathy  for  Miss  Rachel,  and  send  it  to  my  address, 
I  shall  see  that  she  gets  it.” 

He  led  the  way  back  to  the  gate  and  opened  it  for 
her.  When  she  had  passed  out  to  the  road  he  accom¬ 
panied  her  to  the  curve  where  the  streets  diverged 

©  f 

lifted  his  hat,  bowed,  said  “  Good  night,”  and  passed 
rapidly  away. 
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Rose  felt  as  if  she  were  dreaming,  a  queer,  nightmare 
kind  of  dream ;  and  she  stood  for  a  moment  hardly  know¬ 
ing  which  direction  to  take.  Of  course,  after  what  Mr. 
Notner  had  said,  it  did  not  seem  to  be  the  correct  thing 
to  force  herself  into  Miss  Burram’s  household,  and  then 
she  suddenly  remembered  her  note.  Oh,  to  get  home 
before  Will  should  have  found  it  and  read  it  to  his 
parents.  She  turned  and  fled  with  all  the  strength  and 
speed  of  her  youth  and  strength  ;  but,  too  late !  Will 
had  found  the  note ;  had  read  it  himself,  and,  really  con¬ 
cerned  and  even  aghast,  had  brought  it  to  the  dining¬ 
room  and  was  reading  it  to  his  horrified  parents  : 

“Dear  Will: — 

“  Forgive  me  for  the  dreadful  task  I’m  about  to  im¬ 
pose  upon  you  ;  that  of  telling  father  and  mother  that 
I  have  gone  to  Miss  Burram’s  to  offer  my  friendship, 
sympathy,  and  such  help  as  I  may  be  able  to  give,  to 
poor  suffering  Rachel.  I  heard  this  afternoon  that 
Miss  Burram  was  dead,  and  that  confirmed  me  in  what 
I  have  felt  for  some  time  that  I  ought  to  do,  since 
Rachel  has  no  mother  nor  sister,  and  since  Rachel  her¬ 
self  is  sick.  I  shall  not  catch  the  disease ;  Dr.  Turner 
said  so,  and  I  have  no  fear  of  it. 

«  Beg  father  and  mother  to  forgive  me ;  tell  them  my 
heart  aches  to  have  to  do  this  thing  without  their  con¬ 
sent  or  knowledge — the  only  time  in  all  my  life  that  I 
shall  have  acted  without  letting  them  know.  But  if 
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I  told  them  they  would  object,  and  it  would  break  my 
heart.  Tell  them,  in  case  I  should  never  see  them  again, 
that  they  were  never  so  dear  as  they  are  now — I  can 
hardly  keep  from  crying  as  I  write— and  you  too,  Will 
— ‘  God  bless  you  all.’ 

“  Your  loving  sister, 

“  Rose.” 

Mrs.  Gedding  was  sobbing  aloud  before  her  son  had 
finished  reading,  and  exclaiming: 

“  We  sha11  never  see  her  again— oh,  my  daughter ! 
That  dreadful  Miss  Burram  !  ” 

Mr.  Gedding  stared  as  if  he  thought  his  wife  and 
son  had  both  lost  their  senses ;  then,  as  Will,  in  both 
disgust  and  desperation,  threw  the  note  upon  the  table, 
his  father  started  from  his  chair  with  : 

“  Miss  Burram  be  d - d  !  ” 

It  was  the  first  time  in  his  life  that  Will  had  ever 
heard  his  father  give  way  to  profanity,  and  it  shocked 
him  as  much  as  did  his  sister’s  departure  ;  but  at  that 
instant  the  door  of  the  dining-room  opened,  and 

Rose  herself  stood  there,  flushed  from  her  run,  and 
smiling. 

“  My  daughter!  ”  ejaculated  Mrs.  Gedding,  but  Mr 
Gedding  with  one  stride  had  her  in  his  arms,  her  face 
close  to  his  own,  and  on  her  cheeks  she  felt  what  she 
was  sure  were  his  tears.  That  brought  a  burst  of  tears 
from  herself  tears  that  did  much  to  relieve  her  nervous 
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strain,  and  when  her  brother,  now  that  his  anxiety  was 
relieved,  began  severely : 

“  What  in  the  world  is  the  meaning  of  this  folly, 
Rose  ?  ”  her  father  commanded  him  to  be  silent. 

Then  Rose  frankly  told  all  that  had  happened,  where¬ 
upon  Will  could  not  refrain  from  exclaiming  : 

“  Notner  again — great  Caesar  !  how  he  does  come  to 
the  rescue  of  this  family.” 

“Just  as  I  said  he  was,”  put  in  Mrs.  Gedding,  for 
once  forgetting  to  reprove  her  son,  “  he  is  a  perfectly 
lovely  man.” 

Gedding,  Sr.,  was  silent ;  but  there  was  nothing  in 

his  possession  which,  if  it  would  benefit  Mr.  Notner, 

that  gentleman  could  not  gladly  have. 

38 


CHAPTER  LY. 


Rachel  surprised  Dr.  Burney.  After  the  first  burst  of 
her  feelings  by  Miss  Burram’s  bedside,  she  never  showed 
another  trace  of  agitation  ;  and  as  he  saw  her  con¬ 
stantly  so  calm,  so  watchful,  so  silent,  he  felt  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  think  she  could  be  so  young.  Even  the  nurse, 
who  found  her  of  unexpected  assistance,  confessed  pri¬ 
vately  to  the  doctor  that  Miss  Minturn  was  the  most 
remarkable  young  girl  she  had  ever  met. 

“  If  she  would  only  talk  more,”  she  added,  “  I  could 
perhaps  understand  her,  but  she  is  at  all  times  so 
silent.” 

“  Which  is  greatly  in  her  favor,”  said  the  doctor 
bluntly,  but  as  the  doctor  was  long  past  middle  age, 
somewhat  brusque  in  his  manner,  and  prone  to  the 
antiquated  idea  that  women’s  tongues  were  made  more 
for  the  purpose  of  being  kept  quiet  than  for  speech, 
the  nurse  felt  that  his  opinion  was  not  of  much  account ; 
all  the  more  as  the  nurse  herself  was  comparatively 
young  and  given  to  very  new  and  very  pronounced 
ideas  about  woman. 

Much  of  the  time  Miss  Burram  was  delirious  and 
594 
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hardly  conscious  whose  hands  were  administering  to 
her;  but  there  were  moments  when  she  seemed  to 
know,  when  her  eyes  rested  upon  Eachel  with  a  wist¬ 
ful  look  that  went  through  the  girl’s  soul ;  and  on  two 
occasions  when  they  were  quite  alone,  Eachel  having 
relieved  the  nurse,  Miss  Burram  withdrew  her  hands 
from  the  coverlet  and  caught  Eachel’s,  squeezing  them 
with  painful  tightness  for  a  moment,  then  letting  them 
drop  and  closing  her  eyes  with  along,  deep-drawn  sigh. 

Dr.  Burney  anxiously  watched  for  the  first  sign  in 
Eachel  that  she  had  caught  the  disease  ;  but  to  his 
immense  relief  she  seemed  absolutely  proof  against  it ; 
she  certainly  had  no  fear  of  it,  nor  did  its  most  loath¬ 
some  phase,  when  it  appeared  in  Miss  Burram,  cause 
her  to  show  even  an  involuntary  shrinking.  Whatever 
her  feelings  were,  she  certainly  had  a  remarkable 
mastery  of  them. 

One  day  the  doctor  brought  her  a  note ;  she  recog¬ 
nized  the  penmanship  at  once  as  Miss  Gedding’s,  and 
the  doctor,  covertly  watching  her  while  she  read,  saw 
her  show  some  agitation  for  the  first  time  since  the 
beginning  of  Miss  Burram’s  illness.  Her  hands 
trembled  so  that  the  letter  seemed  to  flutter  in  her 
grasp,  and  before  she  reached  the  end,  a  tear  splashed 
on  the  paper. 

“  My  dear  Miss  Minttjrn  : — 

“  I  have  no  words  to  tell  you  how  my  whole  heart 
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goes  out  to  you  in  your  severe  affliction.  From  the 
beginning  of  Miss  Burram’s  illness  I  have  thought  of 
you  day  and  night  ;  I  wanted  to  go  to  you,  to  stay 
with  you  if  you  would  let  me  ;  at  least  to  beg  you  to 
let  me  do  something  for  you  till  Miss  Burram  should 
recover.  At  length,  when  there  was  a  rumor  that 
Miss  Burram  had  died,  I  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and 
I  was  actually  within  your  grounds  on  my  waj7  to 
your  house  to  give  you  what  help  and  sympathy  I 
might,  when  I  was  intercepted  by  Mr.  Notner.  Do 
you  know,  dear  Rachel,  how  good  a  friend  he  is  of 
yours?  He  told  me  he  too  was  ready  to  be  of  service 
to  you  should  you  need  it,  and  every  day,  by  arrange¬ 
ment  with  Dr.  Burney  and  your  coachman,  a  fumigated 
note  telling  about  you  all  is  placed  on  the  grounds 
where  Mr.  Notner  can  find  it.  He  told  me  all  this 
himself,  and  he  dissuaded  me  from  going  to  you  as  I 
intended  to  do,  that  is,  for  the  present. 

At  all  events,  dear  Rachel,  I  am  only  waiting 
the  opportunity  to  show  you  how  ready  I  am  to 
serve  you,  and  how  much  I  wish  to  be  your  dear 
friend. 

“  Rose.” 

Rachel  forgot  the  physician’s  presence  as  she  reread 
the  note,  thinking  how  pleasant  it  was  to  find  that  she 
had  such  a  friend  as  Rose — warm-hearted,  self-sacrific¬ 
ing  Rose— and  there  and  then  Rachel’s  heart  went  out  to 
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Miss  Gedding  with  an  impulse  that  made  her  press  the 
note  to  her  lips  for  an  instant.  And  Notner !  the  in¬ 
formation  about  him  surprised  her.  True,  she  remem¬ 
bered  how  friendly  he  was  on  the  night  of  the  ill-fated 
reception,  and  how  it  was  in  his  arms  she  had  been 
borne  from  the  carriage-house,  but  that  he  should  take 
the  interest  shown  by  Rose’s  communication  puzzled 
while  it  touched  her.  Hardman,  of  course,  as  Rose 
had  mentioned  him,  would  be  able  to  throw  some  light 
on  the  matter,  but  she  had  not  seen  Hardman  since  the 
day  he  had  telegraphed  for  Dr.  Burney.  The  doctor, 
perhaps,  could  tell  her,  but  she  shrank  from  asking  him 
an  unnecessary  question. 

“  I  shall  know  some  time,”  she  said  to  herself,  as  she 
folded  the  note  and  replaced  it  in  its  envelope.  Then 
the  idea  of  returning  some  kind  of  an  answer  suggested 
itself.  She  looked  up  ;  the  doctor  was  still  in  the  room, 
but  now,  apparently  watching  the  troubled  waters  of 
the  bay. 

“  Dr.  Burney.”  He  turned  instantly,  thinking  what 
a  clear,  distinct  voice  she  had  ;  not  alone  every  word, 
but  every  syllable,  seemed  to  be  chiseled. 

“  I  should  like  to  return  an  answer  to  this  note ; 
how  can  I  send  it  ?  ” 

“  In  the  same  manner  as  the  note  came ;  that  is,  I 
shall  see  that  it  is  placed,  after  being  fumigated,  in  the 
receptacle  whence  yours  was  taken.  Thence  it  will  be 
forwarded  as  you  desire.” 
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“  Thank  you,”  and  she  went  immediately  to  pen  her 
answer. 

“  Dear  Miss  Gedding  : — 

“  I  thank  you  with  all  my  soul  for  your  kindness. 
It  has  comforted  me  more  than  you  know,  more  than 
I  can  tell  you.  I  was  not  aware  of  what  you  wrote 
about  Mr.  Notner,  and  of  course  I  am  most  grateful 
to  him.  He  was  right  in  advising  you  not  to  come 
into  our  house.  I  am  very  comfortable — indeed,  I 
am ;  both  Dr.  Burney  and  the  nurse  taking  good 
care  of  me,  not  to  speak  of  Sarah  and  Mrs.  McElvain, 
who  would  do  anything  for  me.  Miss  Burram,  too,  is 
doing  better  than  the  doctor  at  first  thought  she 
would  do. 

“  A  ou  need  not  be  afraid  of  this  note ;  Dr.  Burney 
will  fumigate  it  before  it  is  sent.  So,  thanking  you 
again,  dear  Miss  Gedding, 

“  I  am, 

“Yours  very  gratefully, 

“  Rachel  Minturn.” 

And  that  note,  with  Dr.  Burney’s  private  note  to 
Notner,  both  duly  fumigated,  were  put  together  under 
the  stone,  whence  Notner  found  them  that  same  evening 
He  smiled  as  he  read  on  one  envelope,  “  Miss  Rose 
Gedding,”  but  that  same  night  he  sent  it  to  the  post- 
office,  and  the  next  evening  at  dinner  Rose  found  it  at 
her  plate. 
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Hoping  and  half  surmising  from  whom  it  might  be, 
she  opened  it,  her  heart  beating  like  a  trip-hammer, 
and  her  cheeks  flushing  scarlet.  The  attention  of  her 
whole  family  was  drawn  to  her,  and  in  her  delight, 
when  she  had  given  it  one  hasty  reading  she  exclaimed 
impetuously,  forgetting  everything  but  that  Rachel 
had  actually  sent  her  a  letter  : 

“  At  last !  the  dear  child  has  written  to  me ;  how 
happy  I  am  to  think  I  have  given  her  a  little  com¬ 
fort.” 

“  Who — what  ?  ”  asked  her  father,  while  her  placid 
mother  roused  herself  enough  to  look  at  Rose  very 
intently. 

But  Will  spoke  up  somewhat  sarcastically  : 

“  I  suppose  it’s  Miss  Burram’s  Charge  she  is  speaking 
of  ;  I  suppose  that’s  a  letter  from  her.” 

“  What !  ”  It  was  placid  Mrs.  Gedding’s  voice,  but 
utterly  changed  from  excitement  and  terror.  “  A  letter 
from  that  house  of  smallpox,  come  here  to  our  home !  ” 
“  and  before  any  member  of  her  family  could  realize 
what  she  was  about  she  had  seized  the  ornamental  gilt 
tongs,  which  rested  with  an  equally  ornamental  shovel 
and  poker  on  a  fancy  stand  below  the  mantel,  and 
whisked  the  letter  into  the  flame  of  the  grate  fire. 

Rose  shrieked  and  sought  to  rescue  her  darling  letter, 
but  it  was  too  late  ;  while  Will  shook  from  laughter. 
It  had  been  such  an  odd  sight,  that  sudden  and  unheard 
of  energy  in  his  mother,  whom  usually  it  would  seem 
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as  if  a  thunderbolt  would  be  required  to  move.  Mr. 
Gedding  only  ejaculated  : 

“  Bless  my  soul !  ” 

Rose  was  disconsolate.  “  It  had  been  fumigated,”  she 
said,  tears  of  hot  anger  running  down  her  cheeks, 
“  Rachel  said  so;  fumigated  before  it  left  Miss  Burram’s 
house.  Oh,  mother !  how  could  you  do  such  a  thing  ?  ” 

But  Mrs.  Gedding,  with  the  satisfaction  of  one  who 
has  done  her  entire  duty,  had  returned  to  her  placid 
state  and  she  witnessed  quite  unmoved  her  daughter’s 
distress. 


CHAPTER  LYI. 


Dr.  Burnet  was  obliged  to  go  up  to  the  city,  but  as 
Miss  Burrara  was  in  no  immediate  danger,  and  the  nurse 
had  very  full  and  explicit  directions,  the  doctor  felt  he 
could  safely  remain  away  for  several  hours,  and  even 
the  entire  night,  if  he  found  it  necessary.  Rachel  also 
had  her  instructions,  instructions  which  the  physician 
felt  he  need  not  repeat,  so  attentively  did  she  listen  and 
so  promptly  and  carefully  hitherto  had  she  carried  out 
every  direction.  But  Dr.  Burney  had  hardly  gone 
when  both  Sarah  and  Mrs.  McElvain  were  startled  by 
a  ring  at  the  upper  bell. 

“  May  I  never  be  burned  nor  drowned  alive,”  said 
Sarah  somewhat  affrighted,  while  Mrs.  McElvain  also 
looked  dismayed.  No  one  had  applied  for  entrance  at 
that  door  since  Dr.  Burney  came  in  response  to  Miss 
Burram’s  summons.  And  Sarah  hesitated  till  another 
and  louder  ring  sent  her  in  a  kind  of  startled  haste  to 
answer  it.  Then  her  habitual  ejaculation  almost  broke 
again  aloud  from  her  when  she  opened  the  door  to 
young  Toussel.  He  carried  a  large  paper  parcel  about 
which  he  seemed  to  be  exceedingly  careful,  and  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  in  a  state  of  great  excitement. 
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“  I  want  to  see  Miss  Rachel,  Sarah,”  he  said,  forcing 
his  Avay  past  her  into  the  hall. 

«  But  there’s  smallpox  in  the  house,  Mr.  Toussel,” 
Sarah  gasped,  “  and  you  mustn’t  come  in— nobody’s 
allowed  to  come  in,”  and  then  realizing  how  derelict 
she  had  been  in  permitting  the  intruder  such  complete 
entrance,  she  felt  that  she  must  get  him  out  as  soon 
and  as  fast  as  possible ;  so  she  opened  the  door  to  its 
fullest  extent  and  then  interposed  herself  between  him 
and  the  door  of  the  parlor,  for  which  room  she  thought 
he  might  aim.  But  young  Toussel  was  extraordinarily 
agile,  and  before  Sarah  could  imagine  what  he  was  about 
to  do  he  was  bounding  up  the  stair.  She  ran  after  him, 
and  Rachel,  just  then  leaving  Miss  Burram’s  room, 
paused  in  affright  almost  at  the  head  of  the  stair  the 
young  man  was  so  rapidly  ascending  ;  he,  seeing  her, 
began  to  tear  the  wrap  from  his  parcel  and  as  soon  as 
he  reached  her  he  sputtered  : 

“  Oh,  Miss  Rachel,  I’ve  had  such  a  time  to  get  them 
here ;  but  I  knew  they’d  do  you  and  Miss  Burram  good, 
and  I  made  up  my  mind  you  should  have  them.” 

With  a  last  violent  jerk  he  got  off  the  entire  wrap¬ 
per,  and  disclosed  to  both  Rachel’s  and  Sarah’s  aston¬ 
ished  eyes  two  deep  china  dishes  filled  to  overflowing 
with  what  seemed  to  be  very  carefully  prepared  salads. 

“  I  was  so  afraid  I  had  injured  them,”  he  went  on, 
his  excitement  somewhat  subsiding  and  a  ludicrous  air 
of  triumph  taking  its  place.  “  I  just  dreamed  of  those 
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salads  for  you  and  Miss  Burram  ever  since  I  heard 
Miss  Burram  had  the  smallpox.  I  knew  if  she  was 
fed  properly  on  salads  she’d  get  well,  and  if  you  have 
them  to  eat  you  won’t  catch  the  sickness.  I  didn’t  tell 
mother  nor  Mr.  Burleigh  I  was  coming,  because  they’re 
afraid  of  smallpox  and  they’d  think  I’d  catch  it  and 
bring:  it  to  them.  But  even  if  I  was  to  catch  it,  Miss 
Rachel,  and  to  die  with  it,  I  wouldn’t  mind  so  long  as 
I  knew  I  had  done  something  to  help  you.” 

Amid  all  the  ludicrous  absurdity  of  the  scene  Rachel 
was  touched.  Poor  fool  that  he  was,  he  was  manifest¬ 
ing  his  sympathy  in  the  only  way  that  he  knew,  and  as 
she  looked  into  his  great  bulging  eyes,  she  felt  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  his  purpose,  ridiculous  though  it  was. 

“  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Toussel,”  she  said,  “  it  was  very 
good  of  you  to  take  all  this  trouble,  but  I  am  sorry 
and  frightened  for  you  that  you  have  run  such  a 
risk.  Sarah  will  take  the  salads  and  see  that  I  get 
some.  As  for  Miss  Burram,  she  is  not  able  yet  to 
take  any  food  like  this.” 

Sarah  took  the  dishes  in  a  very  bewildered  manner, 
but  further  than  that  she  did  not  seem  to  know  what 
to  do.  She  merely  ejaculated  hard  and  fast,  “  May  I 
never  be  burned  nor  drowned  alive.” 

Then  Rachel,  beginning  to  shiver,  and  discovering 
for  the  first  time  that  the  street  door  was  wide  open, 
directed  Sarah  to  close  it,  which  order  that  utterly  be¬ 
wildered  woman  went  to  obey  in  a  very  slow  manner. 
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Both  of  her  hands  being  engaged  in  holding  the  dishes, 
when  she  reached  the  door  she  pushed  it  with  her  foot, 
and  still  carrying  the  dishes  she  ascended  again  to 
Rachel  to  know  what  was  “  to  be  done  with  him,” 
meaning  young  Toussel. 

“  Because,  you  know,  Miss  Rachel,  havin’  once  got 
into  the  midst  of  us,  he  can’t  go  out  of  us  the  same  way. 
Dr.  Burney  said  we  wasn’t  to  let  no  one  into  the  house 
on  that  very  account.” 

“  Perhaps,”  said  Rachel,  “  Mr.  Toussel,  so  long  as  he 
is  here,  can  stay  till  Dr.  Burney  gets  back.  Dr.  Burney 
will  know  what  to  do.” 

Toussel’s  inane-looking  face  lit  up. 

“  I  can  stay,  Miss  Rachel,  and  welcome — my  mother 
won’t  mind  so  long  as  she  doesn’t  know  I’m  here.” 

“Well,  then,”  said  Rachel,  relieved,  “will  you  go 
into  the  library  and  amuse  yourself  reading  till  dinner 
time  %  ” 

“  What  do  you  say,  Miss  Rachel,  if  I  just  go  down 
into  the  kitchen  with  Sarah,  and  show  her  how  to 
make  those  salads  ?  I  had  to  stand  over  the  fellow  that 
prepared  those,”  pointing  to  the  china  bowls  which 
Sarah  still  held,  “  and  I  had  to  talk  to  him  pretty  severe 
to  get  them  just  right.” 

“  Is  it  to  teach  me  how  to  make  salads  ?  ”  burst  from 
Sarah  in  a  kind  of  angry  wonder  that  was  as  ludicrous 
as  young  Toussel’s  proposition,  and  which  brought  from 
Rachel  the  first  laugh  that  had  passed  her  lips  since 
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the  beginning  of  Miss  Burram’s  illness,  and  she  laughed 
still  more  when  Toussel  turned  on  Sarah  with : 

“  Sarah,  the  preparation  of  salads  is  a  subject  that 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  world,  from  the  time 
that  Noah  tried  to  make  one  in  the  ark,  and  didn’t 
succeed,  because  his  vegetables  were  stale — it  is  a  sub¬ 
ject,  my  good  woman,  that  requires  soul  and  mind  to 
comprehend.” 

“  Noah !  did  Noah  try  to  make  salads?  ”  asked  Sarah, 
her  large  eyes  fixed  with  such  solemn  intensity  upon 
Toussel,  that  Rachel,  to  her  own  surprise  that  anything 
could  move  her  to  such  mirth,  was  convulsed  with 
laughter. 

“Yes,  Sarah,  that  venerable  and  biblical  patriarch 
did  try  to  make  a  salad,  but,  as  I  told  you,  he  failed, 
because  his  vegetables  were  too  long  in  the  ark.” 

“  May  I  never  be  burned  nor  drowned  alive  !  ”  was 
Sarah’s  response. 

“  I  can  predict  that  you  never  will  be  either  burned 
or  drowned  alive,  if  you  will  take  to  the  making  of 
good  salads ;  and  if  you’ll  bring  me  down  to  the 
kitchen  I’ll  put  you  in  possession  of  a  few  valuable 
facts  relative  to  the  making  of  salads,  that  will  set  you 
up,  Sarah,  as  a  benefactor  of  mankind,  as  a  helper  of 
humanity,  as  a  benefit  to  the  whole  human  race.” 

“  May  I  never  be  burned  nor  drowned  alive !  ”  she 
said  again,  and  then  she  braced  herself  against  the 
wall  in  order  to  relieve  the  weight  of  the  heavy  dishes 
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in  her  arms,  and  to  take  in  more  fully  Toussel’s  big 
words. 

“  You  had  better  give  him  his  way,  Sarah,”  said 
Rachel,  still  laughing,  ‘‘it  will  amuse  Mr.  Toussel, 
and  perhaps  amuse  you  and  Mrs.  McElvain.” 

“  Amuse !  oh,  Miss  Rachel,  how  can  you  use  so  light 
a  word  in  connection  with  such  a  serious  subject  ?  I 
am  entirely  in  earnest,  as  everybody  ought  to  be  who 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  making  of  salads.”  And 
young  Toussel  looked  so  dejected  that  Rachel  at  once 
checked  her  mirth  and  said,  as  gravely  as  she  could : 

“  You  see,  Mr.  Toussel,  wre  do  not  feel  about  this 
subject  as  you  do ;  we  do  not  understand  it  as  you  do.” 

“  That’s  just  it,  Miss  Rachel,”  he  said,  his  face  bright¬ 
ening  again,  “  and  that’s  just  what  I  want  to  do  for 
you ;  I  want  to  show  Sarah,  here,  this  wonderful  art ; 
and  then  I’ll  know,  Miss  Rachel,  that  the  salads  you 
get  to  eat  will  be  just  right.” 

“  Yerv  well,  then,  Mr.  Toussel ;  Sarah  will  show  you 
to  the  kitchen,”  and  Rachel  made  a  sign  to  the  woman 
to  lead  the  way,  which  that  odd  woman  did  with  a 
violent  inward  protest  at  being  obliged  to  have  that 
“  loon  ”  in  any  part  of  her  special  domain. 

Her  feelings  were  entirely  shared  by  Mrs.  McElvain, 
and  when  the  young  gentleman  insisted  on  explaining 
to  her  in  his  most  learned  way  why  such  ingredients 
were  used,  she  could  only  stare  at  him  and  say  in 
reply  : 
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«  Law  me,  young  gentleman !  who’d  have  thought 
it  took  all  them  big  words  to  make  a  salad.  Now, 
Sarah  and  me — we  makes  a  salad  with  no  words  at  all.” 

“That’s  where  your  fault  lies,  my  good  woman; 
words  are  what  move  the  world,  and  you  can’t  have  a 
salad  if  you  don’t  nave  words  to  begin  with.” 


CHAPTEE  EVIL 


On  the  morning  of  the  day  that  Dr.  Burney  was 
called  to  the  city,  Herrick  received  a  very  bulky  letter 
from  London.  Of  late  his  communications  thence  had 
not  been  so  frequent,  nor  so  lengthy,  owing,  as  Mrs. 
Hubrey  wrote,  to  the  indisposition  of  Mr.  Gasket, 
which  kept  him  from  making  his  usual  visits  to  her, 
and  consequently  left  her  without  news,  but  this  letter, 
if  its  contents  were  true,  more  than  made  up  for  any 
recent  dearth  of  information.  Five  times  Herrick  read 
it,  and  each  time  every  word  in  it  brought  to  him 
renewed  hope  and  courage ;  that  is,  if  he  could  entirely 
believe  the  astonishing  statements.  He  felt  he  had  no 
reason  to  doubt  them,  for  they  were  all  set  down  with 
convincing  earnestness  and  conciseness ;  indeed,  so 
determined  did  the  writer  seem  to  be  in  performing 
well  just  the  task  she  had  in  hand,  that  she  had  act¬ 
ually  forborne  her  usual  verboseness,  and  devoted  her¬ 
self  alone  to  the  work  of  setting  down  exactly  what 
she  had  heard  from  Mr.  Gasket’s  lips. 

“  Extraordinary  !  ”  Herrick  thought,  that  Gasket 

should  pour  his  tale  into  the  ears  of  such  a  woman  • 
608 
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“  but  then,”  he  said  to  himself  with  a  sneer,  “  most 
men  are  fools.” 

“Mr.  Gasket,”  the  writer  continued,  “  did  not  impose 
any  secrecy  upon  me — he  told  me  his  tale,  he  said,  ‘  to 
relieve  his  mind,’  because  he  feared  ever  since  the  first 
time  I  had  told  him  all  I  knew  of  Miss  Burram’s 
Charge  that  she  was  the  same  Rachel  Minturn  his 
brother  had  told  him  about ;  he  was  still  more  con¬ 
vinced  of  it  when  his  cousin,  fresh  from  his  tutorship 
of  Miss  Burram’s  Charge,  came  to  live  with  him  ;  and 
when  I  put  before  him  the  published  accounts  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  storm  and  to  Rachel  herself,  he  was  quite 
convinced,  and  he  became  so  unhappy  and  so  uneasy 
that  it  made  him  ill. 

“  He  did  not  confide  in  his  cousin,  because,  as  he  told 
me,  his  cousin  is  so  impulsive  and  blunt  that  he  would 
at  once  set  out  on  a  tour  of  discovery,  and  strange  to 
say,  that  is  just  what  the  elder  Mr.  Gasket  does  not 
want;  he  has  a  morbid  dread  of  anything  like  pub¬ 
licity,  and  he  feared  that,  as  Miss  Burram  and  her 
Charge  had  already  become  such  public  property,  were 
his  name  to  be  attached  to  theirs  he  would  be  the  talk 
of  two  continents.  And  yet,  the  inconsistency  of  the 
man’s  nature  ;  he  raved  to  me  for  an  hour  of  his  re¬ 
morse  for  not  having  kept  his  pledge  to  his  brother, 
and  of  the  expiation  he  would  have  to  make  should 
Miss  Burram’s  Charge  be  the  Rachel  Minturn  of  his 
brother’s  commission. 
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«  That  she  is  the  Rachel  Minturn,  I  have  no  doubt ; 
nor  can  you  doubt  it  when  you  have  read  all  ray  letter. 

I  have  transcribed  for  you  as  nearly  as  I  could  remem¬ 
ber  it,  the  document  which  proves  her  to  be  such,  and 
which  document  Mr.  Gasket  only  suffered  me  to  read, 
but  I  read  it  slowly,  and  more  than  once,  so  as  to 
impress  it  on  my  memory. 

“  Now,  I  send  you  these  facts  to  make  what  use  of 
them  you  choose.  As  you  know,  I  owe  Miss  Burram 
a  big  grudge — I  may  say,  a  deep  and  bitter  grudge — 
for  her  treatment  of  me,  and  any  disgrace  you  can  put 
upon  her,  or  her  Charge,  will  be  gratefully  hailed  by 
“  Yours  sincerely, 

“  Kittie  Hubrey.” 

Herrick  smiled — the  same  expansive  smile  he  was 
accustomed  to  bestow  upon  all  his  acquaintances ;  he 
felt  with  that  letter  in  his  possession,  he  could  afford 
to  be  jocular  with  himself.  In  that  letter  he  had  a 
weapon  before  which  Miss  Burram  must  cower,  or  else 
show  that  she  cared  not  a  shred  for  respectability. 
She  must  now,  as  a  price  of  a  silence,  which  he,  Herrick, 
felt  he  could  easily  manage  with  Mr.  Gasket,  and  by 
some  adroitness  even  with  Mrs.  Hubrey,  be  willing  to 
sell  her  property  ;  but  he  must  get  her  decision  speedily, 
or  there  was  no  knowing  what  change  of  mind  Mr. 
Gasket  might  suffer.  All  the  morning  he  pondered 
over  the  matter,  word,  ring  how  many  days,  according 
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to  the  latest  official  report,  which  had  Miss  Burram 
almost  out  of  danger,  it  would  be,  before  he  could  make 
sure  of  any  communication  reaching  her.  Suddenly, 
it  flashed  upon  him  to  see  Rachel  and  give  her  a  mes¬ 
sage  for  Miss  Burram.  It  could  be  so  couched  that 
Miss  Burram  alone  would  understand  it ;  and  Miss 
Burram  would  listen  to  Rachel ;  at  least,  he,  Herrick, 
would  make  the  message  so  singular  and  impressive 
that  Miss  Burram  would  have  to  listen  to  her,  and  he 
could  call  at  another  time  for  the  answer.  Acting 
upon  that  thought,  he  determined  to  see  Rachel  that 
very  day,  and  before  the  afternoon  had  waned,  he  was 
at  Miss  Burram’s  door,  giving  Sarah  another  start  when 
he  rang  the  bell.  This  time,  however,  Sarah  was  posi¬ 
tive  it  was  the  doctor,  and  leaving  Toussel  still  in  the 
midst  of  his  wordy  explanations  to  Mrs.  McElvain,  she 
answered  the  summons,  and  she  was  promptly  seized 
with  horrified  consternation  when  she  saw  Herrick. 
She  could  not  do  as  she  had  done  to  Toussel,  try  to 
bar  him  out  j  there  was  too  much  determination  in 
Herrick’s  manner,  besided  a  something  that  caused  her 
to  be  more  in  awe  of  him  than  ever. 

«  Ah,  Sarah  !  ” — it  was  the  same  bland,  oily  voice  he 
had  used  on  former  occasions, — “my  visit  at  this  time 
naturally  surprises  you,  also  my  courage  in  actually 
coming  into  the  house ;  but  I  have  none  of  the  silly 
fears  of  most  people  about  this  disease — in  fact  I  have 
no  fear  at  all.” 
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By  this  time  he  was  quite  within  the  hall,  and 
seeing  Sarah’s  irresolution  about  closing  the  door,  he 
shut  it  fast  himself ;  then  he  went  on  : 

“  My  object  in  coming  to  day  is  to  see  Miss  Burram’s 
Charge;  I  have  most  important  business  with  her. 
Perhaps  you  had  better  tell  Dr.  Burney  that  I  am  here, 
and  for  what  purpose,  so  that  if  necessary  he  will  bear 
witness  to  the  open  manner  in  which  I  have  come  upon 
my  errand.” 

“  Dr.  Burney  isn’t  in ;  he  went  to  the  city  this 
morning  and  he  hasn’t  got  back.” 

“  Ah  !  that  is  perhaps  unfortunate  for  me  ;  but  no — 
some  one,  of  course,  takes  his  place,  as  I  understand  he 
has  been  indefatigable  in  his  care  of  Miss  Burram.  Is 
there  another  physician  in  the  house  ?  ” 

“  No ;  there  ain’t  anybody  but  the  nurse,  and  she 
went  to  her  room  a  half  hour  ago  to  get  a  rest.  Miss 
Rachel  takes  her  place— she’s  with  Miss  Burram  now.” 

A  sudden  thought  broke  upon  Herrick’s  mind  ;  a 
thought  that  made  him  seem  to  smile  all  over. 

“  Sarah,”  he  said,  “  it  has  just  suggested  itself  to  my 
mind  to  go  up  to  Miss  Burram’s  apartments.  I  should 
like  to  see  for  myself  how  far  recovered  she  is ;  it  may 
be  that  she  is  well  enough  to  hear  what  I  intend  to 
say  to  Miss  Rachel,  for  my  communication  concerns 
her  as  nearly  as  it  does  Miss  Rachel.” 

“ Mr-  Herrick,”  burst  from  Sarah,  “  no  one  is  al¬ 
lowed  into  Miss  Burram’s  room  only  the  doctor  and 
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the  nurse  and  Miss  Rachel — even  Mrs.  McElvain  and 
I  don’t  go  in  there.” 

“  Probably  not,  Sarah  ;  and  that  is  a  very  commend¬ 
able  precaution  where  you  and  Mrs.  McElvain  are  con¬ 
cerned,  but  not  with  me.  I  am  going  to  Miss  Burram’s 
apartment,  and  I  wish  you  to  lead  the  way.  You  may 
knock  at  the  door  and  sav  my  name,  so  that  I  shall 
not  thrust  myself  upon  them  without  due  announce¬ 
ment.” 

His  smile  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  in  its  place 
had  come  a  look  that  frightened  Sarah  to  her  soul,  and 
that  warned  her  to  obey.  She  turned  without  a  word 
and  preceded  him  up  the  stairs,  her  very  knees  shak¬ 
ing  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  with  difficulty  she 
mounted  the  steps.  Herrick  followed  her  closely, 
standing  directly  at  her  elbow  when  she  knocked  at  the 
door  of  Miss  Burram’s  bedroom.  She  happened  not 
to  know,  or  else  she  had  forgotten,  that  entrance  to 
and  exit  from  that  apartment  were  made,  not  through 
that  door,  but  through  the  door  of  Miss  Burram’s  pri¬ 
vate  sitting-room,  which  was  connected  with  her  bed¬ 
chamber  and  opened  also  on  the  hall,  and  from  that 
room  Rachel  emerged  in  answer  to  Sarah’s  knock. 

“  Mr.  Herrick  wants  to  see  you,”  chattered  Sarah, 
hardly  able  to  speak  from  the  trembling  that  had  ex¬ 
tended  from  her  knees  to  her  whole  person ;  “  he  wants 
to  see  Miss  Burram,  too.” 

By  this  time  Rachel  had  come  quite  into  the  hall, 
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and  she  looked  with  startled  wonder  from  Sarah  to 
Herrick,  recovering  herself  in  time  to  say,  as  Herrick 
approached  her  and  as  he  was  opening  his  mouth  to 
speak : 

“  Mr.  Herrick  cannot  see  Miss  Burram.” 

Even  Sarah,  in  her  own  unaccountable  fright,  was 
impelled  to  wonder  at  the  determined,  courageous 
manner  of  Miss  Rachel.  She  stood  so  erect  that  her 
height  seemed  greater  than  it  was,  and  she  looked  into 
Herrick’s  face  with  a  steadiness  that  appeared  to  dis¬ 
concert  him,  for  his  own  eyes  dropped  for  an  instant ; 
then  he  said  blandly : 

“  Certainly  not,  Miss  Minturn,  if  you  do  not  think 
it  proper  that  I  should  ;  but  having  a  communication 
for  her  which  it  is  most  important  that  she  should  learn 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  hearing  that  she 
was  out  of  danger — in  fact,  in  the  convalescent  state — 
I  thought  I  might  venture  to  try  to  see  her.  Since  you 
decide  otherwise,  I  shall  leave  a  message  with  you  for 
her ;  I  cannot  give  you  the  communication,  that  is  alone 
for  Miss  Burram ;  but  I  can  and  shall  give  you  some 
statements  which  you  will  be  good  enough  to  tell  her 
as  soon  as  possible.  And  now,  Miss  Minturn,  as  the 
nature  of  my  message  to  you  is  exceedingly  private  and 
confidential,  could  you  give  me  a  few  moments  in  some 
room  where  we  shall  be  undisturbed  ?  ” 

He  looked  round  at  Sarah,  who  was  gazing  at  them 
both,  herself  still  a  picture  of  ludicrous  fright. 
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As  Rachel  did  not  want  to  disturb  the  nurse,  and  as 
she  herself  could  not  go  beyond  Miss  Burram’s  call,  she 
felt  there  was  no  other  resource  than  to  ask  Mr.  Herrick 
into  Miss  Burram’s  private  sitting-room.  As  she  had 
left  Miss  Burram  apparently  asleep,  and  as  the  door 
between  the  rooms  was  almost  entirely  closed,  she  felt 
that  a  brief  whispered  conversation  would  hardly  dis¬ 
turb  the  patient. 

And  Herrick,  following  the  initiative  set  by  Rachel, 
who  whispered  very  softly  when  they  were  both  well 
within  the  apartment,  began  also  in  a  very  soft  whisper: 

“  Tell  Miss  Burram  at  the  very  earliest  opportunity 
you  can  find,  Miss  Minturn,  that  I  am  in  possession  of 
a  document  which  sets  forth  clearly  and  fully  every¬ 
thing  that  Miss  Burram  now  fancies  is  entirely  hidden. 
Tell  her  that  it  lies  with  herself  whether  these  things 
shall  remain  hidden,  or  be  made  so  public  that  her  name 
will  be  in  every  public  print  on  this  side  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean,  and  perhaps  even  on  the  other  side.  Tell 
her  that  she  knows  the  price  demanded  for  silence— 
the  same  price  that  has  been  asked  from  her  before, 
and  that  she  refused  to  give,  not  thinking,  of  course, 
how  unexpected  events  would  bring  into  my  hands  the 
absolute  proofs  of  everything.” 

Rachel’s  lip  curled  with  involuntary  scorn,  and  she 
shrank  from  the  speaker  ;  unconsciously  to  himself  he 
was  betraying  even  to  her,  little  as  she  knew  of  the 
evil  characters  in  the  world,  his  own  despicable  traits  ; 
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be,  seeing  her  action,  was  goaded  by  it  into  raising  bis 
voice,  and  into  saying  much  more  than  he  had  in¬ 
tended  to  say  : 

“  Possibly  you  will  be  more  intensely  concerned, 
Miss  Minturn,  when  I  tell  you  the  document  is  about 
you  ?  ”  She  shrank  still  farther  from  him,  and  he, 
■goaded  into  further  admissions,  took  a  step  forward, 
saying  as  he  did  so,  in  so  loud  a  voice  that  his  words 
reached  Sarah  where  she  still  lingered  in  the  hall— the 
words  were  not  distinct  enough  for  her  to  make  out 
all  of  them,  but  the  high  pitch  of  the  voice  was  enough 
in  itself  to  add  to  her  fright,  and  she  was  undecided 
whether  to  go  boldly  into  the  room  and  remain  with 
Miss  Rachel  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  her,  or  to  go 
below  stairs  and  summon  help. 

“  Do  you  know  who  you  are,  Miss  Minturn  ?  ” 
Herrick  said  hotly,  and  as  if  he  had  lost  all  of  his 
former  self-control.  “  /  know— I  have  it  here,”  slap¬ 
ping  his  breast-pocket,  “  and  I  can  tell  you.” 

“  I  do  not  want  you  to  tell  me,  Mr.  Herrick  ”  said 
Rachel,  forgetful  also  of  her  former  low  tones,  and  in 
her  excitement  speaking  almost  as  loudly  as  he  did  ; 
“ it;  is  sufficient  for  me  to  know  that  I  am  Miss  Bur- 
ram’s  Charge— whatever  else  I  may  be,  I  leave  to  Miss 
Burram— entirely  to  Miss  Burram.” 

Herrick  was  beside  himself  with  rage : 

“  1  ou  will  leave  it  to  her  to  tell  you,  then,  that 
you  are - ” 
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“  Beast  !  how  dare  you  intrude  here  ?  ” 

Both  Herrick  and  Rachel  turned  as  if  they  were 
shot ;  it  was  Miss  Burram  at  the  door  of  the  bedroom. 
She  had  managed  to  wrap  the  coverlet  of  the  bed 
over  her  night-dress,  but  beneath  were  shown  her  bare, 
red,  swollen  feet,  while  above  the  coverlet  was  a  dis¬ 
torted  visage  that  Herrick  never  forgot — putrid  spots 
were  all  over  the  face  and  it  was  swollen  beyond  all 
proportion  ;  her  jet  black  hair,  hanging  in  a  disheveled 
mass  down  to  her  eyebrows,  added  to  the  horror  of  her 
appearance,  and  Rachel  felt  for  the  first  few  moments 
as  if  she  herself  were  stricken  dumb.  Even  the  voice 
with  which  Miss  Burram  had  spoken  was  enough  to 
produce  affright ;  it  was  louder  than  Herrick’s  tones 
had  been,  but  so  hoarse,  and  at  the  same  time  so  sav¬ 
age,  that,  penetrating  to  the  still  listening  Sarah,  it 
sent  her  in  hot  haste  below  to  summon  help  for  Miss 
Rachel. 

“  Beast  !  ”  Miss  Burram  repeated,  “  begone  from 
here.” 

But  Herrick  had  recovered  himself,  and  now,  or 
never,  must  he  make  his  bargain.  Feeling  also  that 
further  rage  would  have  no  potency  whatever,  he 
forced  himself  to  becalm,  and  he  said  with  astonishing 
quietness : 

“  Listen  to  me,  Miss  Burram ;  there  is  no  time  for 
further  delay  ;  I  have  here  a  document  from  London 
proving  everything  about  yourself  and  your  Charge. 
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Consent  to  sell  your  place  and  nothing  shall  come  of 
it.  Everything  shall  be  as  hidden  as  the  grave.” 

“  Beast !  begone  !  ” 

That  was  her  only  reply,  in  the  same  unnatural 
voice. 

“  Then,  before  I  go,”  his  rage  again  getting  the  better 

of  him,  “  I  shall  tell  your  Charge  she  is - ”  But 

before  he  could  utter  another  word  he  found  himself 
caught  from  behind  by  Sarah,  while  young  Toussel 
was  holding  to  his  nose  a  dish  of  salad,  and  actually 
with  his  fingers  striving  to  cram  the  contents  of  the 
dish  into  Herrick’s  mouth.  In  vain  Herrick  sputtered 
and  struggled ;  Sarah  had  a  good  grip,  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Elvain  coming  to  her  aid,  he  was  unable  to  extricate 
himself,  while  Toussel  kept  Herrick’s  mouth  so  full  of 
the  salad  that  he  could  not  even  cry  out.  Rachel  had 
recovered  the  power  of  her  limbs  and  she  ran  to  Miss 
Burram  ;  but  the  momentary  fevered  strength  which 
had  sustained  the  patient  had  given  way,  and  she  fell 
unconscious,  just  as  Rachel  reached  her. 

Leaving  Mrs.  McElvain  to  continue  the  struggle 
with  Herrick,  Sarah  ran  to  awaken  the  nurse,  and  then 
she  summoned  Hardman. 

Hardman  persuaded  Toussel  to  desist  from  forcing 
the  salad  into  Hetrick’s  mouth,  and  Mrs.  McElvain 
having  unpinioned  him,  Hardman  respectfully  suggested 
that  Mr.  Herrick  should  leave  the  house  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Miss  Burram  had  been  borne  back  to  bed, 
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and  Rachel  and  the  nurse  were  with  her,  the  door  of 
the  room  closed  tightly  upon  them  all.  Herrick  shook 
himself  and  then  he  glowered  upon  his  assailants  : 

“  You  shall  suffer  for  this  outrage,”  he  hissed,  “  every 
one  of  you.” 

“  Keep  your  temper  now,  Mr.  Herrick,”  said  Mrs. 
McElvain,  “  we  didn’t  do  a  hap’orth  to  you  only  out  of 
pure  good  nature.” 

“  And  you’ll  find,  if  you  continue  to  eat  salads,” 
said  Toussel,  “  that  you  ivon’t  have  any  more  such 
spells  of  temper.”  But  Herrick,  without  deigning  to 
answer,  followed  Hardman. 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 


When  Dr.  Burney  returned,  which  he  did  shortly 
after  Herrick’s  departure,  Sarah,  who  admitted  him, 
gave  him  an  account  of  the  intrusive  visit.  Concern 
for  his  patient  left  the  doctor  neither  time  nor  inclina¬ 
tion  to  express  an  opinion  on  what  he  had  heard ;  in¬ 
stead  it  sent  him  in  hot  haste  to  Miss  Burram’s  rooms, 
where  he  found  her  in  a  very  much  worse  state  than 
when  he  had  left  her. 

Naturally  a  choleric  man,  he  had  to  do  violence  to 
himself  in  order  to  suppress  all  signs  of  his  anger,  in 
which  he  felt  inclined  to  blame  even  Rachel,  until  he 
saw  her  quite  alone  and  questioned  her.  She  told  him 
briefly  how  and  why  she  had  given  ear  to  Mr.  Herrick 
— he  having  come,  as  he  had  said,  with  an  important 
message  for  Miss  Burram,  which  she,  Rachel,  was  to 
deliver. 

What  the  message  was,  with  natural  delicacy  she  did 
not  say,  nor,  of  course,  did  the  physician  ask,  but  in  his 
note  to  Notner  he  stated  all  that  Rachel  had  told  him, 
adding : 

“It  must  have  been  a  very  important  message  to 
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bring  the  man  here,  but  it  also  has  been  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  message,  for  it  has  placed  my  patient  in  a  very 
precarious  state,  and  it  has  had  such  a  disastrous  effect 
upon  Miss  Minturn  that  I  have  ordered  her  to  bed 
where  I  shall  see  that  she  remains  for  some  time.  I 
shall  be  able  to  get  an  additional  nurse  to-morrow — two 
more — should  they  be  necessary,  and  that  will  relieve 
the  situation.  Also,  I  shall  see  that  in  future  Miss 
Burram’s  apartments  be  sufficiently  guarded. 

“  I.  Burney.” 

Notner,  reading  that  note  by  the  light  of  his  tiny 
lantern,  looked  very  grave,  but  he  had  another  note 
still  to  read ;  he  had  taken  two  from  under  the  stone 
that  night. 

The  second  note  was  from  Hardman,  not  very  well 
written  and  containing  some  errors  in  spelling,  but 
legible  enough  to  put  Notner  in  possession  of  the  tenor 
of  Herrick’s  communication  to  Miss  Rachel,  at  least 
that  part  which  Sarah  had  overheard,  and  that  had 
caused  her  to  ask  the  aid  of  Toussel  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Elvain. 

Notner  read  that  note  a  second  and  a  third  time ; 
then  he  put  it  with  the  other  note  into  his  pocket,  ex¬ 
tinguished  the  light  of  his  tiny  lantern,  put  that  also 
away,  and  walked  with  a  brisk  step  to  the  bachelor 
apartments  of  Solomon  Russell. 

Russell,  the  wag,  wit  and  reformer,  was  an  enigma 
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perhaps  to  everybody  except  Notner  and  Father  Ham¬ 
mond.  He  was  always  in  good  humor,  but  to  most 
people  it  seemed  to  be  a  cheerfulness  born  of  the  amuse¬ 
ment  afforded  him  by  the  foibles  of  human  nature. 
He  was  generous  to  a  degree  that  pinched  himself,  and 
were  it  not  for  his  propensity  to  see  the  ludicrous  in 
the  weaknesses  of  his  best  friends,  and  to  be  unsparing 
in  his  witty  depiction  of  the  same,  he  would  have  been 
vastly  more  popular.  What  his  religion  was,  nobody 
knew,  though  it  was  surmised,  both  from  his  Christian 
name  and  his  appearance,  that  he  came  from  Jewish 
stock.  He  was  on  the  friendliest  terms  with  Father 
Hammond,  and  so  well  known  was  his  practise  of  truth, 
that  everybody,  even  his  political  enemies,  agreed  that 
“  Sol  Russell’s  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond.” 

Why  he  did  not  marry,  was  a  puzzling  question, 
unless,  as  some  said,  he  gave  away  so  much  of  his  means 
he  could  not  afford  to  support  a  wife.  His  celibacy 
certainly  was  not  due  to  any  isolation  of  himself,  for, 
unlike  Notner,  he  was  open  to  every  invitation,  and  he 
was  always  an  acceptable  guest  to  the  very  best  families 
of  Rentonville. 

He  met  Notner  now  with  a  smile  of  childlike  de¬ 
light,  and  at  once  invited  him  into  his  private  sanctum 
— a  room  which  was  both  library  and  smoking-room, 
apologizing  for  its  miscellaneous  contents  and  their 
very  untidy  distribution,  laughingly  putting  the  blame 
of  the  latter  on  Molly,  his  housekeeper. 
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“  But,  to  do  her  justice,”  he  added,  “  it  isn’t  quite 
her  fault,  for  as  fast  as  she  arranges  papers  and  books 
and  things,  I  distribute  them  in  the  same  old  places. 
Have  a  smoke  ?  ”  pointing  to  a  half-dozen  colored  pipes 
on  a  stand  in  the  center  of  the  room  ;  then  as  Notner 
smilingly  shook  his  head,  he  said  :  “  I  forgot,  you  do  not 
touch  the  weed.  But,  at  least  take  this  chair,”  draw¬ 
ing  forward  the  most  ample-looking  one  in  the  room. 
Notner  seated  himself ;  then  he  looked  back  at  the 
door  as  if  to  be  assured  that  it  was  fast.  Russell  under¬ 
stood  him. 

“  You  can  be  quite  confidential ;  there  is  no  one  to 
overhear  us  except  Molly,  and  she  is  ‘  a  wee  bit  deaf.’  ” 

“I  have  come  about  the  bonds,”  Notner  began. 
Russell  nodded  to  assure  his  visitor  he  very  well  knew 
what  bonds.  Is  the  time  ripe  enough  for  me  to 
threaten  even  an  earlier  explosure  than  we  anticipate, 
in  order  to  deter  Herrick  from  a  piece  of  villainy  he, 
appears  to  have  on  hand  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  ripe  enough  for  a  threat — there  is  no  doubt 
about  the  exposure  ;  that  is  coming,  as  you  know  ;  it  is 
a  question  of  a  little  time.” 

«  His  party  may  win  again  this  spring,”  said  Notner. 

«  But  no  victory  of  theirs  can  cover  Herrick’s  dis¬ 
grace,”  replied  Russell,  “  and  his  own  party,  victorious 
or  not,  will  be  glad  to  spew  him  out  of  their  maw  when 
all  is  known.” 

“  So  I  believe,  Mr.  Russell,  and  you  certainly  are  to 
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be  complimented  and  congratulated  on  the  work  you 
have  done.  Every  bit  of  ground  that  the  Reform  Party 
has  gained  is  due  to  you,  and  this  last  achievement  of 
yours,  when  it  becomes  known,  ought  to  result  in  plac¬ 
ing  you  in  a  public  office  where  you  can  accomplish 
much  more  good  for  the  people.” 

Russell  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed  : 

“You  give  me  too  much  credit,  Mr.  Notner,”  he 
said,  “  all  that  I  tried  to  do  was  brought  about  by  my 
utter  detestation  of  that  sham,  Herrick.  I  detected  the 
living  lie  he  was  the  moment  I  came  in  contact  with 
him,  and  to  show  him  in  his  true  colors  will  be  reward 
enough  for  me.  I  hate  shams.” 

He  put  down  his  pipe  as  he  spoke  and  he  stood  look¬ 
ing  so  earnestly  and  candidly  at  Notner  that  a  new  and 
rather  novel  idea  came  to  the  latter ;  but  he  would  not 
mention  it  yet ;  instead,  he  shook  Russell’s  hand  and 
said : 

“  So  do  I  hate  shams,  Mr.  Russell,  and  I  think  with 
our  united  efforts  we  shall  be  able  to  put  down  this 
sham,  Herrick.” 


CHAPTER  LIX. 


Feom  Russell’s  home  Notner  took  his  way  to  Her¬ 
rick’s  house. 

Herrick,  on  his  return  from  Miss  Burram’s,  had  shut 
himself  in  his  own  room  there  to  recover  from  the  in¬ 
dignity  which  had  been  put  upon  him  by  Miss  Burram’s 
servants,  and  to  recover  also  from  the  bitter  disappoint¬ 
ment  resulting  from  his  visit ;  and  to  think  what  his 
next  move  should  be.  He  wondered  if  the  publication 
of  the  statements  Mrs.  Hubrey  had  sent  him  might  not 
compel  Miss  Burram  to  withdraw  herself  and  her 
Charge  from  Rentonville.  In  any  case  their  publication 
was  the  only  revenge  left  to  him,  and  whether  Miss 
Burram  should  defy  the  scandal  and  disgrace  which 
would  result,  and  should  remain  in  Rentonville  to  face 
both,  or  whether  she  should  rent  her  property  and  take 
herself  and  her  Charge  to  other  parts,  he  would  have 
his  revenge — but  it  would  be  revenge  alone,  for  unless 
she  should  sell  her  property  he  would  hardly  be  able 
to  avert  his  own  disgrace.  She  might  die — the  shock 
bis  presence  in  her  apartments  must  have  been,  might 

be  enough  to  cause  death,  and  in  that  case,  the  prop- 
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erty  might  have  to  be  sold  ;  thus,  there  was  hope  yet. 
In  any  case  he  would  give  to  the  public  print  all  that 
Mrs.  Hubrey  had  written  relative  to  Miss  Burram  and 
her  Charge ;  he  would  give  it  anonymously,  of  course, 
but  with  a  challenge  to  disprove  it  who  could,  and 
afterward,  he  would  take  his  chance  till  the  last  minute 
in  which  discovery  of  his  fraud  would  be  unavoidable ; 
for  that  supreme  moment  he  would  have  everything  in 
readiness  for  flight. 

Having  thus  decided  upon  his  plan  of  action,  he  felt 
much  more  hopeful,  and  he  lifted  his  face  from  his  hands, 
where  it  had  been  buried  for  an  hour.  Then  he  took 
from  his  breast-pocket  the  paper  which  contained  such 
strange  disclosures  about  Miss  Burram’s  Charge,  and 
spread  it  open  on  his  writing-table.  How  that  he  had 
made  up  his  mind,  he  was  not  going  to  lose  a  moment ; 
the  contents  of  that  document  must  appear  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  on  the  front  page  of  the  Rentonville  Times.  Just 
then  there  was  a  knock  at  his  door.  Throwing  his 
handkerchief  over  the  open  paper  he  went  to  the  door 
and  admitted  one  of  his  daughters. 

“  Mr.  Notner,”  she  said,  with  a  kind  of  awe-stricken 
surprise,  “  is  in  the  parlor  to  see  you.  Here  is  his 
card.  What  can  he  want  with  you,  pa,  and  at  this  time 
of  the  night — it  is  almost  ten  o’clock  ?  ” 

But  her  father,  without  answering  her,  took  the  card 
and  turned  it  over  and  over.  Mingled  with  the  utter 
surprise  which  he  felt  at  the  visit,  was  also  a  troubled 
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foreboding.  What  old  Rhett  had  told  him  of  Russell’s 
statement  about  the  last  issue  of  bonds  might  have 
been,  and  probably  was,  imparted  to  Notner,  who,  as  all 
Rentonville  knew,  was  hand  and  glove  with  Russell  in 
the  matter  of  Reform.  But  why,  even  in  that  case, 
should  Notner  himself  come  to  see  him,  Herrick  ?  He 
could  not  imagine,  and  he  continued  to  turn  the  card 
over  and  over,  almost  as  if  he  expected  to  find  some¬ 
thing  on  it  which  would  give  him  more  information. 
His  daughter,  never  having  seen  him  act  in  that  man¬ 
ner  before,  looked  at  him  in  utter  amazement.  At 
length,  having  assured  himself  that  all  Russell  s  talk 
about  the  bonds  was  only  that  sharp-witted  gentle¬ 
man’s  own  surmise,  and  that  nothing  as  yet  could  be 
absolutely  known,  he  braced  himself  and  went  to  meet 
his  visitor  with  the  same  big,  foreed  smile  that  he  had 
given  to  nearly  everybody  since  the  town  had  first 
elected  him  Supervisor. 

But  Kotner  did  not  smile  in  return  ;  instead,  he  was 
very  grave,  and  so  direct  in  the  manner  of  stating  his 
business  that  he  was  almost  curt.  Before  taking  the 
chair  which  Herrick  drew  forward  for  him,  he  said  : 

«  ft  would  be  well,  Mr.  Herrick,  to  be  confident  that 
no  one  can  overhear  us ;  my  business  is  of  a  very 
private  character.” 

Thereupon,  Herrick  returned  to  the  door,  and  open¬ 
ing  it  suddenly,  he  came  upon  his  daughter  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  make  a  hasty  retreat. 
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“  Alida,”  he  called  sharply,  “  go  instantly  to  bed.” 

“  Yes,  pa,”  she  replied,  obeying  with  alacrity,  and 
congratulating  herself  that  her  attempt  at  eavesdrop¬ 
ping  fared  no  worse.  Then  her  father  closed  the  door, 
and  to  give  his  visitor  further  assurance,  he  locked  it. 

Notner  began  immediately  : 

“  Mr.  Herrick,  what  was  the  information  you  were 
about  to  give  Miss  Burram’s  Charge  relative  to  herself, 
this  afternoon  ?  ” 

The  Supervisor  smiled  more  largely  than  before  : 

“  That  is  a  very  singular  question  to  put  to  me,  Mr. 
Hotner.  I  may  say  a  very  extraordinary  question. 
Permit  me  to  supplement  it  by  asking  by  what  authorit}r 
you  demand  to  know  what  is  entirely  my  private  busi¬ 
ness  ?  ” 

“  By  the  authority  of  my  knowledge  of  your  despic¬ 
able  meanness  in  hounding  Miss  Burram  to  sell  her 
place — by  the  authority  which  my  manhood  gives  me  to 
defend  and  protect,  as  far  as  I  can,  that  lady  and  her 
Charge.” 

“  I  perceive,”  said  Herrick  with  a  scarcely  concealed 
sneer ;  “  the  same  manhood  which  leads  you  to  have  a 
fresh  wreath  of  immortelles  put  daily  on  the  grave  of 
that  most  suspicious  stranger  who  was  buried  from 
Miss  Burram’s  house.  From  such  a  devoted  manhood 
one  may  expect  anything.  Proceed,  Mr.  Notner.” 

“  I  shall  proceed,  Mr.  Herrick,”  said  Notner,  sup¬ 
pressed  anger  betraying  itself  in  his  tones ;  “  proceed  to 
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say  to  you,  that,  by  whatever  means  you  have  traced  the 
placing  of  that  wreath  to  me,  it  is  an  additional  proof 
of  the  vileness  of  your  character.  As  regards  the 
information  you  were  about  to  give  Miss  Burram’s 
Charge,  whether  it  be  true - ” 

“  It  is  entirely  true,”  interrupted  Herrick,”  I  have 
absolutely  incontrovertible  proofs  of  it.” 

“  Whether  it  be  true,”  went  on  Notner,  as  if  he  had 
not  been  interrupted,  “  or  whether  it  be  false,  it  must 
remain  as  utterly  unpublished  and  unspoken  by  you  as 
though  you  had  never  heard  the  same.” 

“  Indeed ;  may  1  ask  again  by  what  authority  you 
dictate  such  terms  to  me  ?  ” 

“By  the  authority  which  a  knowledge — mind  you, 
Herrick,  a  knowledge — of  your  last  issue  of  bonds  gives 
me.  Your  exposure  is  bound  to  come,  but  even  before 
the  people  find  it  out  for  themselves,  if  one  word  of  the 
matter  relative  to  Miss  Burram  or  her  Charge  is  pub¬ 
lished  or  spoken,  my  knowledge  shall  be  published.” 

In  spite  of  himself  Herrick  quailed  before  Notner’s 
steady,  determined  eyes. 

“  Suppose,”  he  said,  mustering  a  kind  of  bravado  to 
his  manner,  “  that  not  I,  but  those  who  have  furnished 
me  the  information,  give  it  to  the  public  ?” 

“  It  must  be  your  business  to  stop  them  ;  since  they 
have  given  you  the  information,  they  will  probably  fol¬ 
low  your  advice  about  it.” 

“Well,  Mr.  Notner,”  and  Herrick  straightened  him- 
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self  in  his  chair,  “  I  have  no  hesitation  in  denouncing 
your  business  with  me  to-night  as  an  outrage.  I  have 
no  reason  to  fear  your  threats,  nor  can  I  imagine  from 
what  lying  source  you  get  the  excuse  to  make  them. 
All  the  work  I  have  done  in  my  capacity  of  public 
officer  is  fair  and  square.  Consequently  your  rant  is 
of  little  moment  to  me.  I  am  free  to  do,  and  I  shall 
do,  with  the  information  I  have  received  as  I  think  best 
to  do.” 

“  Then,  good  night,  Mr.  Herrick,”  and  Notner  was 
up  from  his  seat,  and  out  of  the  parlor,  making  his 
way  to  the  street  door,  before  Herrick  quite  realized 
that  the  interview  was  ended.  He  hastened  after,  be¬ 
ing  in  time  to  open  the  door  for  his  visitor,  and  Notner 
without  another  word  descended  the  steps  and  strode 
hastily  away. 

The  Supervisor  went  back  to  his  room.  When  he 
made  his  defiant  speech  to  Notner,  he  was  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  have  that  gentleman  accept  it  in  so  summary 
and  conclusive  a  manner,  and  he  was  rather  bewildered 
as  to  what  such  an  acceptance  of  it  might  mean.  In 
any  case  he  deemed  it  better  to  defer  for  the  present 
his  intended  publication.  So  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Hubrey : 

“  I  am  indeed  convinced,  as  you,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Hubrey,  said  I  would  be,  after  reading  the  entire 
contents  of  your  letter,  of  the  truth  of  the  statements 
therein  contained,  and  they  are  most  extraordinary. 
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When  Rentonville  knows  them,  what  a  sensation  will 
be  produced,  and  how  amply  you  shall  be  revenged, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Hubrey,  for  the  slight  Miss  Burram  put 
upon  you,  by  the  disgrace  and  humiliation  which 
through  your  discovery  shall  be  put  upon  Miss  Burram. 
And  now,  since  you  have  trusted  me  so  much,  I  shall 
place  equal  confidence  in  }7ou. 

“  I,  too,  am  anxious  to  see  Miss  Burram  suffer ;  she 
deserves  it ;  and  with  a  view  to  that  end,  I  am  weaving 
a  kind  of  net  into  which  she  must  fall.  The  letter  that 
you  have  sent  to  me  so  opportunely  will  make  the 
strongest  meshes  for  that  net,  and  will  help  me  to 
complete  it  very  soon.  In  order  to  have  it  entrap  her 
at  the  right  moment,  and  not  to  fail  of  its  object,  I 
must  be  wary  and  not  too  precipitate.  To  further 
that  end  keep  me  informed  of  every  circumstance  that 
happens.  Be  as  accurate  in  remembering  all  that  Mr. 
Gasket  may  say ,  as  you  were  in  remembering  the 
document  he  permitted  you  to  read.  I  shall  keep  you 
faithfully  informed  of  all  the  happenings  on  this  side. 

“  Yours  very  faithfully, 

“  Bilber  Herrick.” 


CHAPTER  LX. 


Foe  a  fortnight  after  Herrick’s  visit  Miss  Burram’s 
life  hung  in  the  balance,  while  Rachel,  though  not 
dangerously  sick,  was  so  prostrated  as  to  be  obliged  to 
keep  her  bed.  But  there  were  three  trained  nurses 
now  in  the  house,  and  one  of  them  was  assigned  en¬ 
tirely  to  Rachel. 

Dr.  Burney  did  not  leave  the  home  of  his  patient 
again,  and  he  hurled  many  a  deep  mental  invective  on 
the  head  of  Herrick,  of  whom  he  knew  nothing  save 
the  disastrous  effects  of  his  visit.  The  second  crisis  in 
Miss  Burram’s  illness,  dangerously  near  as  it  was  to  a 
fatal  end,  passed  safely,  but  it  left  her  so  weak  in  body 
that  she  could  not  move  a  finger  without  help,  and  the 
physician  feared  it  left  her  equally  weak  in  mind.  It 
had  superinduced  partial  paralysis  of  one  side  and  it 
had  deprived  her  completely  of  the  power  of  speech. 
Whether  she  even  understood  what  was  passing  about 
hei,  the  physician  was  in  doubt,  she  showed  so  little 
interest,  save  when  some  one  entered  the  room ;  then 
her  eves  opened  widely  and  fixed  themselves  upon  the 
personcoming  in  with  a  strange  look  of  expectation. 
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Dr.  Burney,  noting  the  look,  knew  its  cause — she  was 
looking  for  Rachel,  and  when  Rachel,  permitted  at 
length  to  leave  her  bed,  came,  Miss  Burram  at  the  first 
sight  of  her  lifted  her  head  from  the  pillow,  something 
she  had  not  done  for  days  ;  but  it  speedily  fell  back  ; 
and  her  eyes  alone  continued  their  painfully  eager 
stare. 

Rachel  tremblingly  advanced,  her  own  physical 
weakness  and  her  emotion  at  again  seeing  the  sick 
woman  causing  her  limbs  to  totter. 

The  doctor  placed  a  chair  for  her  beside  the  bed,  say¬ 
ing,  as  he  did  so  : 

“Your  presence  will  do  her  good;  she  has  been 
watching  for  you.” 

Beyond  the  same  look,  however — a  look  growing  mo¬ 
mentarily  more  intense  and  seeming  to  Rachel  as  if 
the  sick  woman  would  pierce  her  very  soul — there  was 
no  further  recognition — not  even  when  the  girl  took 
up  one  helpless  hand  and  rubbed  it  softly ;  but  when 
she  stooped  and  kissed  the  clammy  forehead,  a  single 
tear  rolled  down  Miss  Burram’s  cheek. 

“  Ah  !  ”  the  doctor  said,  on  seeing  it,  “  that  is  en¬ 
couraging.” 

For  all  that  encouragement,  however,  his  patient  did 
not  improve  ;  she  did  not  grow  worse,  but  it  was  a 
question  as  to  whether  the  improvement,  being  so  long 
delayed,  might  take  place  at  all. 

The  infectious  disease  itself  having  quite  gone,  and 
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the  house  having  been  fumigated,  all  quarantine  was 
removed,  leaving  Sarah  once  more  free  to  make  her 
old  gossiping  visits,  and  Mrs.  McElvain  to  go  to  the 
hospital  to  see  her  son.  There,  to  her  surprise,  she 
learned  that  he  had  been  sent  back  to  the  public 
hospital,  Herrick  having  refused  to  be  responsible 
any  longer  for  his  expenses,  and  there,  at  length, 
she  found  him,  so  weak  that  he  could  not  yet  sit  up 
in  bed,  but  with  strength  enough  to  tell  her,  with 
some  indignation,  that  he  thought  his  change  was 
due  to  his  refusal  to  tell  Herrick  “  Tom’s  ”  mes¬ 
sage. 

“Yes,  and  maybe,  too,  it  was  because  of  the 
part  I  took  in  helping  to  turn  Mr.  Herrick  out  of  Miss 
Burram’s  room,”  his  mother  added  between  her  tears 
of  joy  at  seeing  her  son  again,  and  which  she  wiped 
away  with  an  end  of  her  shawl,  “  but  I  couldn’t  help 
it ;  he  was  trying  to  say  something  about  herself  to 
Miss  Rachel  that  she  didn’t  want  to  hear,  and  that 
made  Miss  Burram  get  out  of  her  sick  bed.  I  thought 
of  you  at  the  time,  John,  dear,  and  all  that  you  and  I 
were  beholden  to  Mr.  Herrick  for,  but  I  couldn’t  see 
the  sick  woman  insulted  in  her  own  house,  and  the  dear 
angel,  Miss  Rachel,  made  to  listen  to  Herrick  when  she 
didn’t  want  to.” 

“  Mother  ” — the  sick  man’s  voice  became  suddenly 
strong — “  I  must  see  Miss  Rachel ;  I  must  give  my  mes¬ 
sage  to  her — she  ought  to  hear  it  before  she  hears  other 
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things — the  things  that  perhaps  this  man  Herrick 
wanted  to  tell  her.” 

The  effort  that  it  required  to  say  all  that  made  Mc- 
Elvain  paler  than  he  was,  and  caused  him  to  gasp  for 
breath.  His  poor  old  mother  hung  above  him,  her 
tears  now  flowing  like  rivers,  and  her  voice,  as  she 
endeavored  to  soothe  him,  so  thick  from  grief  and 
natural  huskiness  as  to  be  hardly  intelligible. 

“  Don’t,  John,  dear  ;  don’t  mind  about  the  message 
so  much — wait  till  you’re  well.” 

He  shook  his  head,  and  after  a  long  time  he  whis¬ 
pered,  feebly : 

“  Couldn’t  you  bring  Miss  Rachel  to  me  ?  ” 

His  mother  started  :  such  an  idea  could  never  enter 
her  mind,  and  now  that  her  son  had  conceived  it,  it 
seemed  to  her  more  like  a  vagary  of  his  illness  than 
any  practical  thought. 

“John,  dear,  how  could  I?  The  likes  of  Miss 
Rachel  coming  with  me  to  a  place  like  this — sure 
you  can’t  be  in  your  right  mind  to  think  of  such  a 
thing.” 

“  Then,  mother,”  he  whispered  again,  “  I  must  drag 
myself  to  her,  even  if  I  die  when  I  reach  her.” 

He  turned  his  face  away  wearily  and  closed  his 
eyes. 

His  mother  was  distracted.  He  might  drag  himself 
from  his  sick  bed  long  before  he  was  able  to  do  so,  and 
die  in  consequence ;  to  prevent  that,  why  might  she 
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not  tell  Miss  Rachel  who  was  an  angel  of  kindness. 
She  leaned  over  him : 

“  John,  I’ll  tell  her  ;  I’ll  tell  her  when  I  go  home, 
and  perhaps  the  next  visiting  day  she’ll  come  with 
me.” 

He  opened  his  eyes,  and  putting  up  his  wasted  hands 
pulled  her  with  all  his  feeble  strength  to  him,  until 
her  wrinkled,  tear-stained  face  rested  quite  on  his  own, 
when  he  whispered  : 

“  My  fond  old  mother !  ” 

But  Mrs.  McElvain  could  not  keep  her  promise  to 
her  son  when  she  went  home,  for  on  her  return  there 
were  many  doctors  in  the  house  holding  a  consultation 
with  Dr.  Burney  over  Miss  Burram,  and  there  was  no 
opportunity  for  seeing  Miss  Rachel  all  day. 

But  Mrs.  McElvain  opened  her  mind  to  both  Hard¬ 
man  and  Sarah,  expressing  at  the  same  time  her  doubt 
as  to  the  propriety  of  asking  the  young  lady  to  make 
such  a  journey. 

“Miss  Rachel  herself  won’t  have  any  objection,” 
said  Hardman,  after  thinking  for  a  moment,  “  and,  as 
far  as  it  looks  to  me,  I  think  she’ll  be  eager  enough  to 
go,  but  she’ll  want  Miss  Burram’s  consent  to  it.  Miss 
Rachel  never  does  anything  that  ain’t  first  got  Miss 
Burram’s  sanction,  and  as  Miss  Burram  isn’t  in  any 
condition  to  say  yes  nor  no,  I  don’t  know  what  she’ll 
do  about  it.” 

But  Sarah  was  thinking  alone  of  the  strange  facts 
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just  related,  and  Avhich  up  to  this  time  she  had  never 
heard,  owing  to  Mrs.  McElvain’s  pledge  of  secrecy 
given  to  Herrick,  but  which  pledge  because  of  recent 
events,  that  conscientious  woman  felt  no  longer  bound 
her ;  and  Sarah  looked  at  Mrs.  McElvain,  thinking 
could  it  be  really  true  that  her  son  had  a  message  for 
Miss  Rachel  from  the  man  that  died  in  the  carriage- 
house,  and  thinking  also  what  news  it  would  be  for 
Mrs.  Gedding’s  cook. 


% 


CHAPTER  LXI. 


The  consultation  did  not  throw  much  light  on  Miss 
Burram’s  strange  case ;  it  seemed  only  to  leave  it  more 
strange  and  perplexing,  and  a  remark  dropped  by  one 
of  the  doctors,  and  overheard,  sent  throughout  the 
town  the  news  that  Miss  Burram  had  lost  her  mind 
and  would  before  long  become  a  raving  maniac. 

It  was  not  so  bad  as  that,  though  it  was  probable 
that  her  reason  would  be  permanently  affected  if  some 
speedy  change  did  not  take  place. 

Rachel  was  the  only  one  in  the  house  who  had  not 
heard  the  news  news  that  was  told  with  bated  breath 
below  stairs — her  ignorance  was  due  to  Dr.  Burney’s 
instructions.  He  knew  that  Rachel  never  dreamed 
for  a  moment  that  insanity  threatened  her  guardian, 
and  he  thought  it  best  both  for  his  patient  and  herself, 
that  she  should  not  even  suspect  anything  until  further 
concealment  became  impossible. 

Her  devotion  to  the  sick  woman  was  unremitting 

and  touching,  and  that  the  latter,  despite  her  clouded 

mind,  knew  and  appreciated  something  of  it,  the  doctor 

felt  convinced.  He  saw  it  in  the  satisfied  look  which 
638 
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came  into  her  eyes  when  Rachel  held  her  hands,  in  the 
way  that  her  eyes  strove  to  follow  Rachel,  and  in  the 
expectant,  persistent  watch  she  maintained  for  her 
return,  whenever  she  left  the  room. 

That  her  restoration,  if  it  came  at  all,  would 
come  through  Rachel,  he  felt  certain,  and  he  noted 
carefully  every  sign  which  seemed  to  confirm  his 
opinion. 

At  length  Mrs.  McElvain  found  an  opportunity  for 
giving  her  son’s  message  to  Miss  Rachel. 

“  And  how  I  found  the  courage,”  she  said,  in  telling 
Sarah  about  it  afterward,  “  to  ask  her  to  come  with  me 
to  the  hospital,  I  don’t  know  ;  only  she’s  the  angel  she 
is,  I  couldn’t  have  done  it ;  she  listened  to  me  Sarah, 
with  the  tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks,  and  she 
said,  when  I  had  done,  putting  both  of  her  hands  out 
to  me,  ‘  Oh,  Mrs.  McElvain,  what  can  I  say  to  you  for 
bringing  me  news  of  a  message  from  my  own  dear 
boy  ?  Of  course  I’ll  go  with  you,  only  I  must  ask  Miss 
Burram  first — maybe  she  will  understand  when  I 
tell  her  what  it  is.’  ” 

But  Sarah  hardly  heard  the  last  words,  for  the 
phrase,  “  my  own  dear  boy,”  had  recalled  to  her  mind 
a  similar  phrase  in  Miss  Rachel’s  mouth  which  she  had 
overheard  one  morning,  months  before  the  coming  of 
the  man  who  had  died,  and  Sarah  was  putting  this  and 
that  together,  as  well  as  all  of  the  other  odd  and 
strange  things  connected  with  Miss  Burram’s  Charge, 
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and  making  out  of  them  a  history  that  was  to  surpass 
all  the  former  exaggerated  histories  with  which  she 
had  regaled  Mrs.  Gedding’s  cook. 

Mrs.  McEl vain’s  request  had  put  Rachel  into  a  quiver 
of  excitement  and  longing — Tom’s  message  to  her — 
it  was  almost  as  if  he  were  alive  again,  and  she  could 
hardly  wait  the  coming  of  the  day  on  which  she  should 
accompany  Mrs.  McElvain  to  the  hospital,  providing 
Miss  Burram,  understanding,  should  not  say  no.  But 
she  would  not,  she  could  not,  say  no,  to  such  a  request 
as  that — for  Rachel’s  very  soul  would  rise  up  in  an 
entreaty  that  Miss  Burram  could  not  refuse.  And  if 
she  did  not  understand — should  she  go  ?  Yes,  her  con¬ 
science  said  without  a  moment’s  hesitation  ;  then,  as  she 
was  on  her  way  to  the  sick-room  it  occurred  to  her 
that  the  effect  of  her  communication  might  be  harm¬ 
ful — it  might  disturb  the  patient.  She  sought  Dr. 
Burney,  instead. 

“  It  is  necessary,”  she  said  in  her  frank,  firm  way, 
“  for  me  to  go  with  Mrs.  McElvain  to  see  her  son. 
He  is  in  a  hospital  in  the  city,  and  he  has  a  message 
for  me  from  one  who  died,  and  who  was  very  dear  to 
me.  I  would  like  to  have  Miss  Burram’s  permission, 
for  I  never  do  anything  without  it.  Will  it  hurt  her 
if  I  tell  her?” 

“  No ;  ”  said  the  doctor,  “  I  do  not  think  it  will ;  but 
I  shall  be  present.” 

Miss  Burram  seemed  to  listen  while  Rachel  knelt 
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beside  her,  and  told  very  slowly  and  very  distinctly 
about  Mrs.  McElvain’s  son,  but  when  she  said : 

“  He  has  a  message  to  me  from  £  Tom,’  ”  the  patient 
tried  to  turn  her  head  as  if  to  look  more  intently  into 
the  face  just  beside  her  own,  and  her  lips  moved  sev¬ 
eral  times. 

“  Repeat  the  name,”  said  the  physician  and  “  Tom, 
Tom,”  came  in  succession,  each  time  pronounced  with 
more  tender  emphasis,  while  the  sick  woman’s  lips 
moved  more  continuously,  as  if  she  too  were  trying  to 
utter  the  name,  and  her  eyes  softened,  and  seemed 
even  to  grow  moist. 

“  May  I  go  ?  ”  asked  Rachel,  and  Miss  Burram  ap¬ 
peared  to  try  to  nod  her  head  in  assent. 

“  This  is  excellent,”  said  Dr.  Burney  to  himself,  “  she 
understands.” 

Rachel  went  with  Mrs.  McElvain  but  escorted  by 
Dr.  Burney — he  insisted  upon  that — and  owing  to  his 
escort  she  was  treated  with  more  consideration  than 
would  have  been  the  case  had  that  good,  simple  woman 
alone  been  her  attendant. 

A  screen  was  put  about  the  bed  so  that  her  inter¬ 
view  need  not  be  witnessed  by  the  other  gaping 
patients,  and  Mrs.  McElvain  given  a  comfortable  seat 
in  another  part  of  the  ward,  and  Dr.  Burney  visiting 
the  resident  physician  in  his  private  room,  Rachel  was 
quite  free  to  listen  and  to  ask  all  that  she  would  about 
her  beloved  “Tom.”  The  sick  man  being  much 
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stronger  than  he  was  on  the  occasion  of  his  mother’s 
former  visit,  was  able  to  talk  above  a  whisper,  and 
without  being  distressed  by  the  effort. 

He  and  “  Tom  ”  were  common  sailors  on  the  Horah 
Melton,  Tom  shipping  only  as  the  vessel  was  returning 
from  Bombay,  and  it  coming  out  in  the  night  watches 
the  two  sometimes  kept  together,  that  John  had  a 
mother,  and  the  part  of  the  world  in  which  his  mother 
lived,  “  Tom  ”  confided  in  return  that  he  too  had  an 
interest  in  that  part  of  the  world — a  little  girl  whom 
he  had  not  seen  for  nearly  five  years,  and  to  whom  he 
was  returning ;  and  though  John  and  he  became  fast 
friends,  “Tom”  did  not  tell  more,  until  the  night  of 
the  storm  when  the  vessel  had  to  be  abandoned. 
“  Tom  ”  refused  to  leave. 

“  It  is  near  the  shore  where  all  that  I  love  are,  and  I 
think  my  chances  of  getting  there  are  better  than  they 
would  be  to  take  to  the  boat.  The  vessel  is  driving  on 
the  shore  now.  I  am  a  good  swimmer  and  I  think  I 
can  save  myself.  But  if  I  should  not,  John,  and  should 
you  be  saved,  tell  this  little  girl,  Rachel  Minturn,  who 
lives  with  Miss  Burram,  that  I  did  my  best  to  keep  my 
promise  of  returning  to  her  in  five  years— the  five 
will  be  completed  to-morrow,  the  eighteenth  of  August. 
Tell  her  that  she  has  never  been  out  of  my  heart  for  a 
moment  since  I  left  her,  and  tell  her  not  to  believe  any 
one  who  should  sav  to  her  that  her  father  did  some- 
thing  wrong.  Tell  her  I  know,  and  she  will  believe 
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me.  But  do  not  tell  these  things  to  any  one  but  her. 
And  I  have  kept  my  promise  to  him,  Miss.’’ 

“  My  father,”  murmured  Rachel. 

But  she  did  not  ask,  as  it  came  into  her  mind  for  a 
moment  to  do,  “  Why  should  Tom  say  that  about  my 
father  ? ” 

She  felt  that  to  ask  anything  which  might  seem  to 
question  “  Tom’s  ”  statements  would  be  a  kind  of  dis¬ 
loyalty  to  him ;  so  instead,  she  requested  John  to 
repeat  the  message  that  was  given  to  him,  and  to  tell 
her  all  of  their  conversations  that  he  could  remember. 

McElvain  seemed  to  be  as  eager  to  tell  as  she  was  to 
ask,  lingering  of  his  own  accord  on  the  lovable  quali¬ 
ties  of  his  dead  shipmate — qualities  that  won  the  en¬ 
dearing  regard  of  all  of  his  fellow-sailors. 

Rachel,  putting  every  word  away  in  her  heart, 
thought  now  alone  of  “  Tom’s  ”  last  message  of  love 
for  her,  given  in  the  very  gasp  of  death — “  Tom,  her 
boy,”  as  she  had  always  called  him  as  she  had  loved 
to  call  him,  and  while  she  choked  back  her  tears  de¬ 
termined  from  the  first  not  to  add  to  the  distress  of 
the  interview  by  her  emotion,  she  never  questioned, 
as  even  John  McElvain  could  not  help  secretly  doing, 
“Was  it  improbable  that  “Tom”  himself  washer 
father  ?  ” 

The  interview  was  over,  and  Dr.  Burney  on  the 
homeward  journey  watched  Rachel  closely  for  some 
sign  of  its  effect.  His  devotion  to  his  profession,  and 
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his  utter  want  of  any  thing  like  feminine  curiosity,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  strange  lack  of  observation  where  such 
observation  was  not  professionally  needed,  rendered 
him  very  dull  as  Sarah  would  have  expressed  it,  “  in 
the  sight  of  mysteries.” 

Residing  in  the  city  where  Miss  Burram  had  first 
patronized  him  a  couple  of  years  before  Rachel  came 
to  her,  he  had  not  much  opportunity  for  hearing  any 
of  the  New  Utterton  gossip,  and  Miss  Burram  herself 
impressing  him  on  that  occasion  as  a  woman  who  could 
not  fail  to  command  respect,  and  a  woman  of  principle 
as  well  as  a  woman  of  wealth,  he  questioned  not, 
nor  did  he  even  think  anything  more  about  her. 
The  next  time  he  met  Miss  Burram  was  by  Rachel’s 
bedside  after  Tom’s  death.  On  that  occasion  he  was 
told  nothing  ;  his  professional  knowledge  assured  him 
she  was  suffering  from  a  shock  much  more  to  her 
mind  than  to  her  body,  but  as  it  was  not  necessary  for 
him  to  know  the  cause  of  the  shock  he  did  not  ask. 

His  third  meeting  with  Miss  Burram  was  at  her  own 
bedside,  and  any  thoughts  that  might  have  come  to 
him  about  the  private  history  of  his  patient  were  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  his  professional  interest. 

The  case  was  the  same  now  as  he  watched  Rachel ; 
he  knew  that  her  strength  was  painfully  taxed  by  her 
close  attention  in  the  sick-room,  and  that  it  suffered 
all  the  more  because  of  the  control  she  exercised  over 
her  feelings.  He  could  see  that  she  had  been  exercis- 
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ing  most  painful  control  of  herself  within  the  last  hour, 
and  he  grew  more  anxious  as  he  contemplated  her 
complete  prostration — with  her  prostration  would  go 
the  last  hope  for  his  patient. 

Rachel,  absorbed  alone  in  all  the  things  she  had  put 
away  into  her  heart  that  morning,  gave  little  thought 
to  either  of  her  companions,  till,  having  arrived  at 
home,  Mrs.  McElvain,  about  to  disappear  into  the 
kitchen,  lingered  to  thank  Miss  Rachel  for  her  great 
kindness.  That  recalled  the  girl,  and  when  the  woman 
had  gone  she  said  to  the  doctor : 

“  Do  you  think  that  young  man  in  the  hospital  is 
uncomfortable  ?  I  mean  ” — seeing  the  doctor’s  stare 
of  wonder — “  as  comfortable  as  he  was  in  the  hospital 
where  Mr.  Herrick  had  him  ?  Mr.  Herrick,  you  know,” 
feeling  constrained  by  the  doctor’s  look  of  increased 
■wonder,  to  say  more  than  she  had  intended,  “  who  was 
the  cause  of  Miss  Burram’s  relapse.  He  had  Mrs. 
McEl vain’s  son  in  a  private  hospital  where  he,  Mr. 
Herrick,  paid  all  the  expenses,  but  he  doesn’t  do  it 
any  more,  and  I  am  afraid  the  young  man  isn’t  as 
comfortable — his  mother  told  me  there  was  a  great 
difference  in  the  two  hospitals.” 

For  the  first  time  curiosity  rose  stronger  than  pro¬ 
fessional  interest  in  the  physician’s  mind,  and  he  asked 
himself,  who  or  what  was  Herrick,  whose  intrusive 
visit  had  made  such  havoc  with  his  patient,  and  why 
did  he  for  a  time  play  the  expenses  of  the  son  of  a  work- 
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woman  of  his  patient’s  household,  and  then  suddenly 
renounce  all  interest  in  the  young  man — a  young  man 
who,  to  further  perplex  the  worthy  doctor,  had  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  Rachel  from  some  one  who  had  died  ? 

In  utter  bewilderment,  he  asked  aloud : 

“  What  did  this  man  Herrick  have  to  do  with  Mrs. 
McElvain’s  son  that  he  should  pay  his  expenses  at  all 
— was  it  through  benevolence  ?  ” 

“  Mrs.  McElvain  says,”  Rachel  answered,  feeling 
constrained  now  to  be  very  frank,  “  that  Mr.  Herrick 
was  so  kind  because  he  wanted  her  son  to  tell  him  the 
message  that  was  given  for  me  by  one  who  died — one 
who  was  very  dear  to  me — and  when  the  young  man 
wouldn’t  tell  him  the  message,  Mr.  Herrick  wouldn’t 
pay  his  expenses  any  more.” 

“O-o-o-oh,”  said  the  doctor,  putting  together  all 
that  had  been  told  him  of  Herrick’s  visit,  even  to 
Miss  Burram’s  denunciation,  with  what  he  heard  now 
from  Rachel,  and  feeling  for  the  first  time  there  was 
something  under  these  strange  events  which  possibly 
might  be  wholly  responsible  for  his  patient’s  strange 
condition.  So  absorbed  was  he  in  this  new  phase  of 
his  mind  that  he  had  quite  forgotten  Rachel’s  question 
about  the  patient  in  the  hospital.  She  ventured  to 
repeat  it : 

The  doctor  suddenly  recalled  to  himself,  answered 
quickly  : 

“  He  is  as  comfortable  as  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
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be ;  to  be  sure,  he  has  not  quite  the  pleasant  surround¬ 
ings  he  may  have  had  in  the  private  hospital,  nor  per¬ 
haps  exactly  the  fare,  but  he  does  not  suffer.” 

“  Then,  Doctor,  could  you  possibly  get  better  fare 
for  him  ?  I  have  no  money  of  my  own,  but  I  think  if 
I  can  make  Miss  Burram  understand,  she  will  let  me 
have  some.” 

“  I  shall  see  what  can  be  done,”  he  answered,  turn¬ 
ing  in  the  direction  of  his  patient’s  room,  and  Rachel, 
forced  to  be  satisfied  with  that  reply,  turned  also  in 
that  direction. 

Miss  Burram  was  asleep  and  the  nurse  held  up  a 
warning  finger  as  the  door  opened.  The  doctor  crossed 
on  tiptoe  and  stood  looking  down  on  the  sleeping 
woman.  How  aged  she  had  become ;  the  lines  in  her 
face,  owing  to  the  falling  away  of  the  muscles,  having 
deepened  into  heavy  wrinkles,  and  her  jet-black  hair 
showing  great  patches  of  gray.  But  what  suffering 
was  visible  also;  it  seemed  to  the  physician  as  he 
looked,  as  if  some  strange,  new  insight  had  been  given 
to  him,  and  under  the  influence  of  that  he  went  to  his 
room  and  wrote : 

“Mr.  Mother, 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  Miss  Burram’s  case  has  just  appeared  to  me  in 
an  entirely  new  way ;  a  way  that  makes  me  think  1  and 
the  other  physicians  have  been  working  on  a  mistaken 
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diagnosis.  When  I  wrote  to  you  of  that  man 
Herrick’s  visit,  and  its  disastrous  effects,  I  did  not 
know  what  farther  connection  he  was  to  have  with 
Miss  Burram’s  household.  I  learned  it  to-day.” 
Then  followed  a  succinct  account  of  Rachel’s  visit  to 
the  hospital  and  her  conversation  afterward,  even  to 
her  request  about  young  McElvain. 

“  I  feel,”  the  doctor’s  note  continued,  “  as  if  I  have 
been  very  stupid.  I  should  have  put  myself  into  pos¬ 
session  of  facts — incidents  prior  to  Miss  Burram’s  first 
illness.  It  is  not  now,  as  even  the  consultation  decided, 
a  bodily  ailment  acted  upon  by  her  mind,  it  is  entirely 
her  mind — if  we  can  relieve  that,  her  perfect  health 
will  follow.  One  name,  the  name  of  ‘  Tom  ’  so  far 
alone  has  roused  her, — if  you  know  of  another  name 
that  has  played  an  important  part  in  her  past  history, 
let  me  know ;  it  is  only  by  repeating  in  her  ears  the 
names  of  those  connected  with  something  in  her  past 
— or  better  still,  by  bringing  before  her,  if  we  can, 
some  of  the  figures  of  the  past,  that  we  shall  rouse 
and  cure  her. 

“  I.  Bukney.” 

Notner  read  that  letter  more  than  once  ;  then  he  in¬ 
closed  it  in  one  that  he  himself  had  already  written, 
and  putting  both  into  an  envelope,  which  he  sealed 
with  a  stamp  of  wax,  he  addressed  it, 

“  T.  Herndon, 

Soho  Square,  London,  England.” 
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Three  hours  after  he  was  in  consultation  with  the 
authorities  at  the  hospital  where  John  McElvain  lay, 
and  when  next  his  mother  went  to  see  him  she  found 
him  in  a  private  room  and  with  all  the  comforts  of  a 
private  institution.  The  grateful  old  soul  immediately 
attributed  the  change  to  Miss  Rachel,  and  to  her  she 
hastened  when  she  returned  to  pour  out  her  gratitude. 

“  It  wasn’t  I — it  was  Dr.  Burney,”  said  the  girl, 
“  and  I  shall  thank  him  for  both  you  and  me.” 

But  Dr.  Burney,  when  charged  with  the  kindness, 
disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  it  even,  and  he  was  puz¬ 
zled,  forgetting  how  he  had  mentioned  Rachel’s  wish 
to  Notner. 


CHAPTER  LXII. 


Miss  Buekah’s  insanity  was  the  latest  current  topic 
among  the  gossips  of  Renton ville,  and  told  with  strange 
and  unsympathetic  exaggeration,  it  became  in  some 
instances  a  tale  that  frightened  the  children.  There 
were  little  ones  who  ran  with  quickened  steps  and 
shuddering  breath  past  Miss  Burram’s  grounds,  and 
who  whispered  among  themselves  wild  stories  caught 
from  their  elders  and  enlarged  upon  by  their  own  vivid 
imaginations.  To  Sarah  Sinnott,  that  careful  garnerer 
and  unscrupulous  retailer  of  news,  might  be  traced 
the  beginnings  of  the  rumors,  though  no  one  would 
have  been  more  aghast  than  she,  if  told  of  the  fire  her 
tongue  had  kindled. 

The  Gedding  family,  of  course,  heard  everything, 
aud  they  were  variously  divided  in  their  opinions. 
Rose  was  shocked,  and  as  usual  her  thoughts  went  out 
first,  and  last,  and  all  the  time,  to  Rachel.  Her  father 
expressed  a  brief  sympathy  in  man-like  fashion,  and 
then  he  straightway  seemed  to  forget  all  about  it,  till 
the  subject  was  brought  up  again.  Her  brother  said 

it  was  too  bad,  but  what  could  any  one  do.  about  it? 
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But  her  mother  declared  that  it  was  no  more  than 
“that  awful  Miss  Burram’s  just  deserts,”  and  she  kept 
such  a  watch  upon  her  daughter,  demanding  to  know, 
whenever  that  young  lady  was  going  out,  where  she 
was  going,  and  how  long  she  would  be,  and  never  fail¬ 
ing  to  question  her  every  day  as  to  whom  she  had 
written  and  from  whom  she  had  received  any  letters, 
that  Rose  asked  at  length  in  tearful  exasperation  : 

“What  is  the  matter,  mother,  that  you  have  to  ques¬ 
tion  me  in  this  manner  ?  ” 

“  The  matter,  daughter,  is  to  prevent  your  doing 
what  you  did  before,  visiting  that  dreadful  Miss 
Burram’s  house,  or  writing  to  her  no  less  dreadful 
Charge.” 

The  aspersion  on  Rachel  was  more  than  Rose  could 
bear,  and  fearing  lest  she  should  be  betrayed  into  too 
hasty  a  speech,  she  hurried  to  her  own  room,  locked 
herself  in  and  gave  way  to  a  fit  of  crying. 

In  her  own  room  she  was  still  when  the  dinner-hour 
came,  and  both  father  and  brother  missing  her  from 
the  table,  asked  simultaneously  for  her. 

“  I  don’t  know  where  she  is,”  answered  Mrs.  Ged- 
ding  with  her  wonted  placidity,  “  I  have  not  seen  her 
since  early  this  afternoon.” 

“  Is  she  in  her  own  room  ?  ”  asked  her  father. 

“  I’m  sure  I  don’t  know,”  was  his  wife’s  reply,  and 
her  manner  indicating  that  she  didn’t  care,  her  hus¬ 
band  asked  uneasily : 
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“  Why,  Martha,  what  is  the  matter  ?  Rose  is  never 
absent  from  the  dinner-table  unless  she  is  sick.” 

“  I  do  not  think  she  is  sick — perhaps  she  has  gone 
to  that  mad  Miss  Burram’s,”  and  Mrs.  Gedding  began 
with  provoking  indifference  to  take  her  soup. 

Mr.  Gedding  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant  with  a 
suppressed  and  not  complimentary  exclamation  about 
Miss  Burram,  but  his  son  had  risen  also,  and  with, 
“  I’ll  look  for  her,  father,”  he  was  out  of  the  room  in 
an  instant. 

“  It  is  I — Will ;  open  the  door.” 

“  I  can’t — I  don’t  want  to  see  you — I  don’t  want  to 
see  anybody — I’m  very  miserable.” 

“  What  is  the  misery  about — Miss  Burrain  ?  ”  judging 
that  it  must  be  from  what  his  mother  had  said. 

“Yes;  mother  is  determined  that  I  shall  not  com¬ 
municate  in  any  way  with  poor  little  Rachel.” 

“  Well,  that  is  no  reason  why  you  should  make  a 
goose  of  yourself.  Come,  open  the  door — I  have  a 
whole  lot  of  news  for  you.  I  was  going  to  keep  it  till 
after  dinner,  for  I  am  voraciously  hungry,  but  since 
you  are  in  such  an  awful  state  of  misery  I’ll  tell  it  to 
you  now,  if  you’ll  only  open  the  door.” 

In  an  instant  the  key  was  turned  and  Rose  was  on 
the  threshold  with  tumbled  hair  and  a  very  woe-begone 
look  generally.  Her  brother  laughed,  at  which  she 
was  about  to  close  the  door  again,  but  he  prevented 
her. 
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“I  beg  your  pardon,  Rose;  but  I  couldn’t  help 
laughing— you  girls  are  such  queer  creatures,  taking 
the  utmost  pains  to  make  yourselves  miserable  for 
nothing.  Miss  Burram’s  Charge,  poor  little  Rachel,  as 
you  call  her,  and  for  whom  you  have  conceived  such  a 
violent  fancy  and  whom  you  pity  so  much,  is  not  in 
need  of  your  compassion  or  jour  help;  she  is  remark¬ 
ably  well  cared  for  and  she  has  the  very  best  of  friends 
in  Mr.  Notner — but  that  is  not  my  news”— seeing  his 
sister’s  impatience — “  my  news  is  about  Herrick.  I  had 
it  just  now  from  Russell,  whom  I  met.  Herrick’s 
finances,  his  public  ones,  are  in  a  bad  state — who  would 
have  thought  it  but  they  are.  His  failure  to  make  Miss 
Burram  sell  is  partly  the  cause.  The  men  who  were 
willing  to  back  him  in  that  enterprise  for  the  purpose 
of  making  such  a  low  but  money-making  resort  as  he 
has  made  of  one  end  of  the  island,  have  become  tired 
of  waiting,  and  have  put  their  money  into  another 
venture.  Think,  Rose,  of  having  that  beautiful  place 
of  Miss  Burram’s,  and  right  next  door  to  our  Club 
quarters,  disfigured  as  Herrick  would  have  done. — That 
at  least,  is  one  thing  our  whole  community  ought  to  be 
grateful  to  Miss  Burram  for — her  refusal  to  sell  her 
place.  And  Russell  told  me  also  that  Miss  Burram’s 
condition  is  not  half  as  bad  as  the  reports  have  it. 
Notner,  who  is  in  close  communication  with  the  at¬ 
tending  physician,  told  Russell  so.  He  said  the  doctor 
has  adopted  some  new  treatment  which  he  expects 
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to  be  quite  successful,  and  that  Miss  Burram,  so  far 
from  being  a  maniac,  is  sensible  of  everything  going 
on  about  her,  and  she  lacks  alone  the  power  of  speech.” 

“  But,  think,  Will,  of  the  unreasonableness  of  mother, 
now  that  all  quarantine  has  been  removed,  and  that 
my  visits  might  be  a  little  break  on  the  monotony  of 
Rachel’s  life — she  never  goes  out— at  least,  past  the 
grounds.” 

“You  forget  her  visit  to  the  hospital  and  the  cause 
thereof,  and  the  effect  thereby,  which,  thanks  to  that 
indefatigable  reporter,  Sarah  Sinnott,  has  become  public 
New  Utterton  property.” 

The  sarcasm  in  his  voice  nettled  his  sister,  and  she 
answered  quickly : 

“  You  were  not  averse  to  expressing  your  gratifica¬ 
tion  when  you  heard  the  same.” 

“Yes,  I  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  ;  but  it  was  be¬ 
cause  it  explained  Herrick’s  seeming  kindness  to  Mrs. 
McElvain’s  son,  which  I  could  never  understand  ;  and 
now,”  he  added,  adopting  a  tone  of  pretended  solem¬ 
nity,  that  deceived  Rose,  « I  confess  that  I  am  as 
anxious  as  Herrick  himself  was  to  know  what  John 
McElvain’s  message  to  Miss  Burram’s  Charge  was.” 

“  Are  you  ?  ”  she  asked,  surprised,  “  and  yet,  you  re¬ 
proved  Hattie  and  me  for  wondering  so  much  about 
it.” 

“  Oh,  Rose  !  my  simple  sister;  what  is  it  to  us  what 
the  message  was— our  concern  should  be  beyond  such 
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gossip.  To  wish  to  hear  anything  that  will  throw  a 
light  on  Herrick’s  public  villainy  is  laudable  curiosity, 
but - ” 

“  Go  away,  Will !  you  are  as  tiresome  as  the  rest  of 
them,  and  you  have  no  sympathy  for  me.” 

He  put  his  arm  around  her  shoulders  : 

“  Yes,  I  have,  Hose,  dear  ;  and  if  you  will  only  take 
my  advice  now,  you  will  find  that  I  have  the  keenest 
sympathy  with  you.” 

She  looked  up,  expectant  and  somewhat  comforted  ; 
she  knew  now  that  his  tone  was  sincere. 

“  Do  not  run  counter  to  mother  in  her  wishes  about 
Miss  Burram — on  the  contrary,  obey  them — assure  her 
that  you  are  not  going  to  Miss  Burram’s  house,  nor 
are  you  going  to  write  to  Miss  Burram’s  Charge - ” 

“  But,  W ill,”  she  interrupted.  He  stopped  her  mouth 
with  his  hand.  “  Hear  me  out.  If  you  will  act  in  this 
manner,  I  shall  pledge  my  word  to  you  that  when  Miss 
Burram’s  Charge  really  needs  you — when  she  ought  to 
have  a  visit  from  you,  you  shall  make  it,  and  in  the 
interval  she  shall  be  informed  of  all  your  good  inten¬ 
tions  and  desires,  and  you  shall  be  kept  informed  of 
the  state  of  her  health  and  spirits.  Is  it  a  bargain  ?  ” 

Hot  entirely  satisfied,  but  feeling  that  it  was  better 
than  anything  she  could  achieve  by  herself  she  acqui¬ 
esced,  and  just  then  her  father’s  voice,  roaring  from 
the  hall  below,  reached  them,  making  them  both 
start : 
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“  Bless  my  soul !  Why  don’t  you  two  come  down  to 
dinner  ?  The  soup  has  been  served,  as  you  know,  Will, 
twenty  minutes  ago,  and  here  are  your  voices  going 
nineteen  to  the  dozen.” 


CHAPTEB  LXIII. 


Herrick’s  public  finances  were  in  a  bad  way  ;  none 
knew  that  better  than  he  did  himself,  and  he  cursed 
Miss  Burram  as  the  cause  of  his  ill  fortune,  and  he 
gloated  over  the  tales  that  were  told  of  her  madness, 
regretting  alone  that  he  could  not  be  present  to  shriek 
his  satisfaction  at  her.  For  her  Charge,  he  had  as 
great  a  hatred,  and  an  equally  strong  desire  for  re¬ 
venge. 

His  information  came  no  more  directly  from  Sarah  ; 
that  person  considering  herself,  since  Miss  Burram’s 
illness,  entirely  emancipated  from  any  obligation  to 
him  ;  and  the  scene  that  .occurred  on  his  last  visit  made 
her  confident  she  had  nothing  to  fear  from  any  com¬ 
munication  he  might  make  in  the  future  to  her  mis¬ 
tress. 

Desperate  as  his  situation  was  getting  to  be,  and 
desperate  as  were  the  preparations  he  was  making  to 
meet  it,  he  had  a  couple  of  cards  left  yet  to  play  before 
he  should  throw  up  his  entire  hand  ;  but  the  play 
would  not  be  for  revenge  alone.  The  first  was  the  cut¬ 
ting  of  the  road  between  Miss  Burram’s  grounds  and 
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the  grounds  of  the  Onotomah  Club — the  work  so  long 
unaccountably  deferred — it  should  be  commenced  on 
the  first  day  of  the  following  week.  At  the  Super¬ 
visors’  meeting,  which  would  take  place  two  days  be¬ 
fore,  the  contract  could  be  awarded  ;  bids  had  been 
long  in,  and  Herrick  had  already  intimated  whose 
should  be  the  successful  one. 

Herrick’s  party  believed  in  him  still,  and  his  friends 
were  firm  in  denouncing  the  rumors  which  had  arisen 
of  Herrick’s  suspicious  practises — they  were  the  merest 
rumors  as  yet,  and  they  were  discountenanced  by  some 
of  the  scrupulously  conscientious  among  even  Herrick’s 
enemies.  The  man  himself  held  such  an  undaunted, 
smiling  front,  and  he  carried  things  at  the  Supervisors’ 
meetings  with  so  high  and  firm  a  hand,  that  his  asso¬ 
ciates  were,  as  usual,  overwhelmed.  Then  his  organ, 
the  Rentonville  Times,  was  so  swift  and  scathing  in 
its  attack  upon  the  flying  whispers  about  its  Chief,  and 
it  had  such  smart,  misleading  editorials  and  onslaughts 
upon  the  methods  of  the  Reform  Party,  that  a  good 
part  of  Rentonville  political  society  was  very  much 
muddled,  and  those  who  had  not  very  clear  ideas  of 
their  own  were  more  attracted  by  Herrick’s  Platform 
than  by  that  of  the  other  side. 

His  other  card  of  revenge  was  to  send  in  a  letter  to 
Miss  Burram’s  Charge,  the  statement  she  would  not 
hear  from  his  lips  on  the  day  of  his  visit ;  but  he  would 
not  post  the  letter  yet ;  not  till  it  was  time  for  him  to 
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shake  the  dust  of  Rentonville  from  his  feet ;  then, 
simultaneously  with  her  reception  of  the  letter,  its 
contents  should  appear  in  the  Rentonville  Times — in 
the  last  issue  of  that  paper,  for  with  his  flight  would 
disappear  the  funds  for  its  support,  and  he  laughed  to 
himself  as  he  thought  how  completely  he  had  deluded 
his  followers  ;  even  now  they  were  thinking  of  giving 
him  a  renomination. 

The  meeting  of  the  Reform  Party  for  the  purpose  of 
nominating  a  Supervisor  was  to  be  held  on  the  coming 
Monday  night,  the  night  of  the  day  on  which  work  was 
to  be  commenced  on  the  new  road,  and  the  night  on 
which  Herrick  intended  to  flee. 

His  preparations  were  carefully  made,  even  to  the 
sending  of  his  daughters  on  a  visit  to  a  relation  three 
hundred  miles  away,  and  the  packing  of  a  hand  valise 
such  as  he  frequently  carried.  He  had  already  closed 
his  accounts  with  the  city  bank,  and  in  a  stout  leathern 
belt  worn  next  to  his  skin  was  the  money  of  the  bond¬ 
holders  that  he  was  fleeing  with  ;  to  his  wife  he  would 
say  he  was  going  away  for  a  day  or  two.  She  would 
not  dare  to  ask  further. 

On  the  Monday  morning  appeared  promptly  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Onotomah  Club,  gang  of  workmen 
headed  by  a  muscular,  sharp-visaged  foreman,  and 
followed  by  the  contractor  in  a  light  wagon.  It  was 
necessary  to  begin  the  work  at  that  end,  and  it  pro¬ 
ceeded  without  attracting  much  attention  till  well  on 
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in  the  afternoon,  when  most  of  the  fence  that  divided 
the  grounds  was  demolished,  and  spades  and  pick  axes 
were  ruthlessly  tearing  up  the  very  ground  on  which 
Miss  Burram’s  tenants  once  on  a  time,  had  a  picnic. 
Then  the  whole  town  seemed  to  get  news  of  the  work 
at  once,  and  to  assemble  on  the  spot.  Sarah  Sinnott 
without  a  bonnet  and  with  her  hair  flying,  thrust  her¬ 
self  into  the  very  middle  of  the  workmen,  with  question 
and  denunciation  in  the  same  breath. 

Hardman,  equally  angry,  but  with  outward  decorum, 
sought  in  his  own  way  for  information.  Even  old 
Khett  was  there  with  his  bow  legs  and  his  ferret-like 
eyes,  peering  into  faces  and  listening  where  he  could, 
but  seldom  speaking. 

At  length  Russell  sauntered  up  ;  he  was  nodding  and 
smiling  in  a  kind  of  indiscriminate  fashion,  for  he  was 
known  to  everybody  and  there  were  few,  gentle  or 
simple  in  Rentonville,  whom  he  did  not  know.  He 
went  on  till  he  came  to  the  contractor  who  was  still  in 
his  wagon  ;  there  he  paused,  made  some  trite  remark 
about  the  weather,  then  suddenly  he  stooped  forward 
and  whispered  into  the  contractor’s  ear : 

“  You  are  sure  of  this,  Mr.  Russell  ?  ” 

“  As  sure  as  that  I  am  now  speaking  to  you  ;  to  ver¬ 
ify  it,  ask  from  Herrick  a  certified  check  for  the  amount 
of  your  bid,  and  suspend  the  work  here  till  that  check 
is  in  }rour  possession.” 

“  I’11  see  Herrick  this  instant,”  and  he  took  up  the 
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reins  to  start  his  horse,  when  he  was  confronted  by 
Rhett’s  wizened  face ;  it  seemed  to  have  popped  up 
from  the  other  side  of  the  wagon,  and  the  cracked  voice 
was  asking  with  a  kind  of  uncanny  eagerness : 

“  What  is  it  about  Mr.  Herrick,  gentlemen, — he  has 
my  money — what  is  it  about  him  ?  ” 

“  If  he  has  your  money  you  had  better  get  it  from 
him,”  said  Russell. 

Rhett  turned  about  and  began  to  run,  his  action, 
ludicrous  though  it  was  in  view  of  his  bow  legs  and 
the  little  speed  owing  to  his  age,  exciting  more  wonder 
than  amusement,  while  the  contractor  added  to  the 
wonder  by  the  rapidity  with  which  he  drove  off  the 
grounds.  Russell  smiled  and  sauntered  back,  passing 
by  the  ranks  of  workmen  and  never  pausing  till  he 
was  out  on  the  main  road. 

In  Herrick’s  store  where  the  contractor  stopped 
first,  he  was  told  that  Herrick  had  gone  to  the  city  ;  he 
had  left  word  to  that  gffect  in  the  morning,  but  he  had 
not  told  the  time  of  his  return.  At  Herrick’s  house  he 
was  met  with  thasame  answer,  the  girl  who  opened  the 
door  honestly  believing  what  she  said,  and  not  dream¬ 
ing  that  her  master  was  in  his  own  room  writing  the 
letter  to  Rachel,  and  a  communication  embodying  the 
contents  of  that  letter  to  the  Times. 

The  contractor  was  perplexed  and  uneasy.  Did  he 
follow  Russell’s  advice  and  suspend  work,  only  to  find 
that  the  information  he  had  received  was  false,  hovy 
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justly  might  not  Herrick  be  incensed  against  him ;  but 
if  on  the  other  hand  he  should  continue  the  work,  and 
find  that  the  information  was  true,  how  would  his 
pocket  suffer !  He  could  see  no  way  out  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  other  than  to  leave  a  note  for  Herrick,  informing 
him  of  what  he  had  heard,  and  demanding  that  there 
should  be  placed  in  his  hands  a  certified  check  for  the 
payment  of  his  money  before  the  evening  of  the  next 
day.  Should  no  answer  to  that  be  received,  on  the  very 
next  morning  he  would  dismiss  his  workmen,  and  enter 
suit  against  Herrick  for  awarding  a  contract  under 
fraudulent  pretense.  That  done,  he  drove  back  to  the 
scene  of  the  work  too  much  absorbed  in  his  own  un¬ 
easiness  to  notice  the  ill-shaped  figure  which  seemed 
to  be  keeping  ward  of  Herrick’s  house. 

Had  Herrick  himself  looked  from  his  window  he 
might  have  seen  the  same  figure  walking  under  the 
very  wall  of  his  room ;  it  was  like  an  animal  scenting 
his  prey. 

The  night  came  or  rather  the  darkness ;  for  being 
the  early  spring  the  daylight  disappeared  before  most 
Rentonville  folk  sat  down  to  their  dinner — the  ortho¬ 
dox  hour  being  six,  and  Herrick  noting  the  calls  of  his 
stomach,  he  had  not  eaten  since  his  breakfast,  thought 
he  might  venture  to  summon  his  wife. 

“  Why,  Bilber,”  she  said,  amazed  into  courage  to 
speak  to  him,  “  I  had  no  idea  you  were  in  the  house ;  I 
thought  you  wTent  to  the  city.” 
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“  Perhaps  I  did  go,”  he  said  grimly,  “  and  perhaps 
I’ve  come  back,  and  perhaps  I  didn’t  go  at  all ;  and 
whatever  I  did,  it’s  no  business  of  }^ours  ;  the  only  busi¬ 
ness  you  have  now  is  to  get  me  something  to  eat,  and 
to  get  it  without  letting  the  girl  know  I  am  in.  Bring 
it  here  to  me !  ” 

Mrs.  Herrick  vanished,  saying  to  herself : 

“  It’s  queer  that  he  doesn’t  want  the  girl  to  know 
that  he  is  in.  I  never  knew  him  to  act  like  that  before — 
but  he’s  queerer  than  ever  he  was  lately — taking  a  streak 
to  send  the  children  away,” — they  were  children  to  her 
still,  though  Alida  and  Mabel  Herrick  were  eighteen 
years  old, — “  they  that  never  were  from  home  before 
in  their  lives,”  and  she  wiped  away  a  few  tears  as  she 
thought  of  the  little  affection  in  their  farewell  to  her — 
to  their  father,  their  adieus  were  loud  and  effusive — 
“  oh,  and  there’s  the  letter  the  contractor  left  for  him  ; 
I’ll  take  it  up  with  his  dinner.” 

Herrick,  seeing  the  note  upon  the  tray  did  not  ask 
anv  question,  but  read  it  at  once,  smiling  with  a  kind 
of  bitter  satisfaction  at  his  own  forethought  in  having 
provided  for  himself  an  undisturbed  day.  An  inter¬ 
view  with  the  contractor  might  have  been  awkward,  and 
he  looked  up  from  the  note  to  say  to  his  wife  who  lin¬ 
gered  with  a  forlorn  hope  of  being  told  something : 

“  I  am  going  out  as  soon  as  I  have  finished  here, 
but  you  needn’t  say  anything  to  the  girls,  and  if  any¬ 
body  looking  for  me  should  chance  upon  you,  why 
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all  you’re  to  say  is  that  I  am  out,  and  you  don’t  know 
when  I’ll  be  back.” 

This  very  unusual  behavior  of  her  husband  gave  to 
Mrs.  Herrick  a  second  supply  of  courage,  and  she 
ventured : 

“  Bilber,  what  is  the  matter  ?  ” 

“  The  matter  is  none  of  your  business,  Bessie ;  and- 
now  go ;  but  be  sure  that  you  attend  to  my  instruc¬ 
tions.” 

She  did  not  dare  to  wait  a  moment  longer,  and 
as  the  door  closed  upon  her,  he  rose  from  the  table 
and  began  to  conclude  his  preparations  for  depart¬ 
ure. 

If  he  had  even  then  looked  from  his  window  he 
would  have  seen  the  form  that  had  skulked  about  the 
house  all  the  afternoon  ;  it  was  skulking  yet,  some¬ 
what  in  the  shadow,  but  enough  in  the  light  from  the 
not  veiy  distant  electric  street  lamp,  to  show  its  mis¬ 
shapen  figure,  and  to  reveal  its  features,  had  any  one 
been  concerned  enough  to  draw  near. 

Still  Herrick  did  not  go,  though  every  preparation 
was  completed,  even  to  the  putting  of  his  hat  on  his 
head,  and  the  taking  from  the  table  the  morocco  case 
which  contained  his  letter  to  Rachel,  ready  to  be 
dropped  into  the  post-office  as  he  passed  it,  and  the 
communication  for  the  Times.  That  would  be  his 
last  visit  the  office  of  the  paper  was  not  far  from  the 
depot,  and  he  would  drop  in  himself  with  the  com- 
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munication  ;  they  were  all  his  friends  there,  and  noth¬ 
ing  as  yet  had  gotten  out — to-morrow,  perhaps,  or 
maybe  not  till  the  next  day,  would  everything  be  known 
— things  could  hardly  help  being  known  by  that  time, 
but  so  far  he  was  safe  ;  quite  safe — there  really  was  no 
need  for  such  haste,  and  he  took  off  his  hat  and  put 
the  case  back  upon  the  table,  and  sat  down  in  his  easy 
chair,  and  stretched  his  legs  out,  and  felt  what  a  good 
and  comfortable  place  his  home  was.  Why  should  he 
leave  it— leave  it  anyhow  so  soon  ?  Why  not  pass  one 
more  night  amid  its  comfort  ?  But  the  morning  would 
come — the  morning  in  which  he  must  face  the  con¬ 
tractor — no,  it  would  not  do  ;  he  must  go,  and  starting 
up  like  an  animal  that  has  been  routed  from  its  lair, 
he  consulted  his  watch,  giving  a  kind  of  gasp  when  he 
found  it  was  nine  o’clock.  How  the  time  had  flown — 
it  seemed  but  five  minutes  ago  that  the  hour  had  been 
six.  What  was  holding  him — why  did  he,  knowing 
that  by  midnight  he  intended  to  be  aboard  an  outgo¬ 
ing  steamer,  still  linger  ?  Why  did  he  wish  his  wife 
would  come  to  him  again  ?  Had  he  not  banished  her, 
and  stopped  her  questions  ?  Did  he  care  for  her  after 
all — the  brow-beaten  slave  that  he  had  made  her  —did 
he  really  want  to  tell  her  of  his  plight — and  how 
strange  it  was  that  his  thoughts  should  turn  to  her, 
rather  than  to  his  daughters?  What  was  the  matter 
with  him — why  did  his  knees  shake,  and  his  hands 
tremble — was  it  some  influence  from  the  skulking 
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being  without — the  being  that  never  abated  one  jot  of 
his  vigilance  ? 

Half-past  nine  the  hands  of  Herrick’s  watch  pointed 
to,  but  he  must  wait  a  little  longer  he  said  to  himself 
to  be  sure  that  the  domestic  would  not  be  within  sight 
when  he  went  out.  The  domestic  was  in  the  kitchen 
singing ;  he  heard  her  the  moment  he  opened  the 
door,  and  creeping  like  a  cat  down  the  stair  he  was 
confronted  in  the  hall  by  his  wife. 

“I  couldn’t  help  it,”  she  tearfully  whispered,  “  my 
heart  misgives  me  there’s  something  wrong-— oh,  Bilber, 
won’t  you  tell  me  ?  ” 

For  answer  he  pushed  her  from  him — drove  her  to 
the  opposite  wall  where  she  fell,  and  opening  the  door 
he  peered  out ;  seeing  no  one,  he  closed  it  softly  be¬ 
hind  him,  glided  down  the  steps  and  almost  ran  till 
he  got  to  the  corner  ;  but  the  bow-legged  figure  was 
following  behind — following  behind  when  he  stole  up 
to  the  mail  box  placed  without  the  post-office  and 
dropped  his  letter,  following  behind,  when  he  halted 
for  a  moment  beneath  the  windows  of  the  hall  where 
the  Reform  Party  was  holding  its  nomination  meet¬ 
ing. 

The  shouts  of  satisfaction  and  congratulation  bore 
to  him  the  news  that  the  nomination  had  been  made, 
and  in  the  cheers  that  succeeded  for  the  successful 
nominee,  Herrick  learned  that  the  latter  was  Russell. 
He  sped  on,  thinking  how  little  difference  it  made  to 
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him  now ;  on  to  the  office  of  the  Times  /  there,  as 
he  was  about  to  enter,  some  one  called  him  from  be¬ 
hind,  and  turning  shortly  about,  he  beheld  Rhett. 

“  I’d  like  to  have  my  money  to-night,  Mr.  Herrick  ; 
maybe  you  have  it  there  in  that  bag,  so  it  won’t  be 
much  trouble  for  you  to  give  it  to  me  now.” 

Herrick  forced  himself  to  be  both  calm  and  bland. 

“  Why,  Sam,  what  is  the  matter  to  make  such  a 
demand  upon  me  now  ?  Even  if  I  had  your  money 
with  me  I  couldn’t  give  it  to  you  to-night — it  must  be 
given  to  you  in  the  usual  way — from  the  bank.  Come 
to  my  store  to-morrow  morning  and  I  shall  get  it  for 
you.” 

“  Ho,  no,  Mr.  Herrick ;  I’d  go  to  your  store  to¬ 
morrow  morning,  and  I  wouldn’t  find  you,  and  I’d  go 
to  your  house  the  way  the  contractor  did,  and  other 
people  did  to-day,  and  I  wouldn’t  find  you,  though 
you  were  in  all  the  time.  I  want  my  money  now.” 

“  Why,  Sam,  this  is  absurd ;  am  I  running  away 
that  you  make  a  demand  like  this  upon  me  ?  If  I 
were,  I  wouldn’t  be  going  into  the  office  of  my  own 
paper.  I  am  going  in  with  articles  that  are  to  be 
published  in  to-morrow  morning’s  issue — those  are 
what  the  bag  contains.” 

But  Rhett  had  still  before  him  Russell’s  advice — 
Russell  who  was  never  known  to  make  a  misstatement ; 
he  had  also  the  evidence  of  the  contractor’s  unsuccess¬ 
ful  search  for  Herrick  directly  after  Russell  had  made 
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some  communication,  the  overhearing  of  a  part  of 
which  had  aroused  Rhett’s  fears  for  his  money.  He 
had  farther,  the  proof  gained  by  his  own  long  watch, 
that  Herrick  though  at  home  had  been  denied  to  every 
one  who  called  at  his  house  to  see  him ;  these  things 
stirred  him  to  unwonted  determination  and  a  kind  of 
fierce  strength. 

“  It’s  no  use,  Mr.  Herrick,”  he  said,  “  you’ve  got 
something  in  the  wind  ;  I  know  you  have  ;  and  I  want 
my  money  to-night.” 

“  Why  didn’t  you  take  your  money  when  you  asked 
me  for  it  before,  and  when  I  wanted  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  to  give  it  to  you  the  next  day  ?  It  was  your 
distrust  of  me  at  that  time  that  made  you  ask  for  it ; 
how  is  it  }rou  have  left  it  in  my  hands  ever  since  ?  ” 

“  Things  hadn’t  come  to  such  a  pitch  then,  and  I 
hadn’t  heard  Mr.  Russell  himself  speak ;  but  I  heard 
him  drop  something  to-day  to  the  contractor,  and  when 
I  asked  him  about  it,  he  told  me  if  you  had  any  money 
of  mine  I’d  better  get  it  from  you.” 

“  Russell !  Curse  him  !  ”  thought  Herrick,  ever  since 
he,  Herrick,  had  come  into  public  notice,  Russell  had 
been  his  foil  and  thwarter;  but  he  said  with  the  same 
forced  calmness  as  before : 

“  I  can’t  give  you  your  money  to-night,  Sam ;  and  I 
can’t  give  you  any  more  time  either.  I’ve  got  very 
important  business  to  attend  to  as  I’ve  already  told 
you  ;  come  to  my  house  in  the  morning.  Good  night !  ” 
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While  he  was  speaking  Rhett  had  come  up  very  close, 
his  bowed  legs  more  bowed  than  ever,  and  his  hands 
outstretched  a  little  from  his  sides  with  the  fingers 
bent,  just  as  if  he  were  imitating  an  animal  preparing 
for  a  spring. 

But  Herrick  did  not  notice  him ;  he  was  anxious  and 
impatient,  and  even  a  little  fearful,  for  there  suddenly 
broke  upon  his  ears,  from  a  not  very  remote  distance, 
the  tramp  of  feet  accompanied  by  loud,  eager,  excited 
voices.  lie  knew  that  the  sounds  meant  the  dismissal 
of  the  Reform  meeting,  and  he  trembled  lest  some  of 
them,  including  the  hated,  and  now  dreaded,  Russell, 
should  come  that  way.  Then  he  chided  himself  for  his 
fears — nothing  could  be  possibly  known  as  yet.  Were 
anything  positively  known  he  would  not  be  outside  of 
prison  walls,  and  all  that  Russell  could  have  said  which 
so  frightened  Rhett  were  only  suspicions ;  so  he  braced 
himself  anew  and  took  a  step  forward,  determined  to 
pay  no  more  attention  to  the  old  man. 

Rhett,  however,  like  the  wild  fierce  animal  his  atti¬ 
tude  had  suggested,  sprang  upon  Herrick's  back,  wind¬ 
ing  his  abnormally  long  arms  around  Herrick’s  neck, 
and  fastening  his  claw-like  hands  into  his  own  shoulders, 
he  began  screaming  at  the  top  of  his  cracked  voice : 

“  I  want  my  money,  Mr.  Herrick,  I  want  my  money.” 

In  vain  Herrick  tried  to  throw  off  his  burden  ;  not 
alone  was  he  unable  to  do  that,  but  he  was  in  imminent 
danger  of  suffocation,  the  hold  upon  his  throat  was  so 
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firm  and  tight;  and  all  of  his  efforts  and  all  of  his 
strength  had  to  be  exerted— to  keep  himself  from  being 
choked  to  death.  At  length,  both  fell,  but  even  then 
Rhett  did  not  relax  his  hold,  and  they  rolled  over  and 
over  till  both  went  into  the  gutter.  Khett  first,  lying 
on  his  back,  Herrick  on  top  of  him,  black  in  the  face 
and  still  struggling  for  breath,  for  the  long  strong  arms 
yet  held  him  as  in  a  vice. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  Reform  Club,  among 
whom  were  Russell  and  young  Gedding,  coming  in  that 
direction,  heard  the  screams  of  Rhett,  and  quickening 
their  steps,  were  soon  in  full  sight  of  the  fallen  con¬ 
testants. 

“  Great  Csesar !  ”  exclaimed  Gedding,  “if  it  isn’t 
Herrick !  ”  “  And  I’ll  be  durned,”  said  another  voice, 

u  if  it  isn’t  old  Rhett — he’s  underneath — Herrick’s  got 
him  down  !  ”  and  every  one  of  the  party  went  to  the 
rescue ;  but  to  their  surprise  it  was  not  the  old  man 
who  was  in  need  of  assistance,  or  who  had  been  hurt 
by  his  encounter  ;  indeed,  he  seemed  to  have  lost  none 
of  his  strength,  and  he  shouted  the  moment  he  was 
up : 

“Mr.  Herrick’s  got  my  money,  gentlemen,  and  I 
want  it.” 

Herrick  could  not  speak ;  his  face  was  still  discolored, 
and  his  neck,  from  which  both  collar  and  tie  had  been 
torn,  was  red  and  swollen.  The  bosom  of  his  shirt  was 
rumpled,  his  coat  had  a  large  rent  in  the  back,  and 
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both  that  and  his  trousers  were  shamefully  dirty.  Some 
one  picked  up  his  silk  hat  and  put  it  on  his  head,  but 
it  bore  no  semblance  to  the  hat  that  it  wras  when  he 
left  home,  nor  did  the  careful  toilet  he  had  made  for 
his  departure  show  a  trace  of  its  former  neatness. 

Russell  assisted  in  leading  him  to  the  steps  of  a  house, 
where  he  sat  down  and  tried  to  recover  his  breath. 
Rhett  followed. 

“  He  has  my  money,  gentlemen,”  he  said,  “  my 
money,  and  he’s  going  away  with  it — he’s  going  away 
because  he  wasn’t  home  to  anybody  that  called  at  his 
house  to-day,  and  he  was  in  all  the  time.  He’s  got  my 
money  in  that  bag  he  carried.” 

“  The  bag !  ”  Herrick  had  recovered  his  breath  and 
with  it  his  recollection  of  the  bag  he  had  dropped  in 
the  beginning  of  the  scuffle — the  bag  that  contained 
his  communication  to  the  Times ,  and  Mrs.  Hubrey’s 
letters,  and  other  papers — he  gave  a  gasp  of  distress. 

“My  bag,  gentlemen;  if  some  of  you  would  look  for 
it— there  is  no  money  in  it,  only,  as  I  assured  Rhett, 
some  articles  I  had  for  the  Times.” 

But  the  bag  was  not  found. 

“  I  must  get  it,  gentlemen,”  said  Herrick,  having  now 
quite  recovered  himself  and  assisting  in  the  search, 
but  it  could  not  be  found. 

“  I  think,  Mr.  Herrick,”  said  Russell,  “  you  had  better 
go  home — you  do  not  seem  well.”  Herrick’s  face  was 
as  ghastly  as  that  of  a  corpse,  and  his  knees  were 
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trembling.  “  If,  as  you  say,  there  was  nothing  more 
important  in  your  bag  than  some  articles  for  the  paper, 
you  can  afford  not  to  let  it  distress  you  so  much. 
Perhaps  some  passer-by  has  picked  it  up.  An  adver¬ 
tisement  will  probably  restore  it  to  you.  Come,  Mr. 
Gedding  and  I  shall  see  you  to  your  own  door,”  and 
Russell  took  him  by  the  arm. 

Herrick  dared  not  refuse,  nor  resist ;  indeed,  he  felt 
strangely  weak,  strangely  in  need  of  his  bed — even  of 
his  wife.  He  went  along  passively  and  in  silence,  nor 
did  his  companions  speak. 

Rbett  followed,  clamoring  for  his  money  till  Russell 
turned  to  him  : 

“  Have  a  little  patience,  Mr.  Rhett,  I  think  I  can 
assure  you,  your  money  will  be  safe.”  On  which  the 
old  man  ceased  to  clamor,  but  he  followed,  as  he  had 
followed  Herrick  before ;  he  was  not  going  to  trust 
him  from  his  sight. 

It  wanted  but  a  half-hour  of  midnight  when  Herrick 
reached  his  own  door,  but  his  wife  was  still  up.  Her 
husband’s  blow — his  push  had  been  so  violent  that  she 
thought  it  was  a  blow — the  first  time  he  had  ever 
struck  her — had  seemed  to  sear  her  heart.  Of  all  that 
she  had  ever  borne,  the  neglect  and  slights  of  long 
years,  nothing  seemed  quite  so  crushing  as  this,  and 
combined  as  it  was  with  her  own  conviction  that  for 
some  reason  he  was  going  away  where  perhaps  she 
would  never  see  him  again,  it  had  an  unwontedly  cruel 
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force.  Somehow  it  never  occurred  to  her  to  think  if 
he  were  going  away,  what  provision,  if  any,  he  had 
made  for  her — she  thought  of  nothing  but  the  sorrow 
and  desolation  of  the  present.  Then  her  mind  went 
back  to  her  girlhood  in  the  northern  part  of  England, 
to  which  place  Herrick  came  from  Scotland  seeking 
work.  She  remembered  how  her  father,  who  had  no 
sons  of  his  own,  fancied  him  and  helped  him.  And 
their  marriage  was  happy  enough  till  Herrick,  educat¬ 
ing  himself  by  every  means  in  his  power,  began,  even 
before  they  came  to  America,  to  look  down  upon  his 
wife  ;  to  show  her  the  hard,  calculating,  determined, 
ambitious  side  of  his  Scotch  nature.  And  she  was  so 
weak — she  had  always  been  weak,  God  help  her,  far 
more  ready  to  lean  upon  another  than  to  trust  to  her 
own  strength,  and  Bilber  was  so  clever,  and  he  had 
grown  so  learned  that  even  while  she  suffered,  she  ad¬ 
mired  and  loved  him.  When  eleven  o’clock  struck  she 
was  still  engaged  in  thinking  of  the  past;  something  of 
the  old,  old  feelings  had  returned  to  her,  intensified  it 
might  be  by  the  utter  desolation  of  the  present,  and  as 
she  recollected  that  her  husband  perhaps  had  gone  for¬ 
ever,  she  wailed  aloud,  “  Oh,  Bilber,  Bilber  !  ” 

Just  then  there  was  a  loud,  sharp  ring  at  the  door; 
startled  and  dismayed  by  she  hardly  knew  what,  she 
went  to  answer  it,  knowing  that  the  girl  had  gone  to 
bed  long  before.  When  she  opened  the  door  there 
stood  before  her  fully  revealed  by  the  light  of  the  hall 
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lamp,  what  seemed  to  be  her  husband — but  could  it  be, 
that  ghastly-faced  man  without  a  collar  or  neck-tie, 
and  with  such  rumpled,  tattered,  dirty  clothes,  and 
supported  by  two  men — Herrick  had  seemed  so  weak 
that  both  of  his  companions  had  given  him  an  arm. 
She  felt  like  shrieking,  and  she  turned  almost  as  pale 
as  her  husband. 

“  Mrs.  Herrick,”  it  was  Russell  who  spoke,  “  your 
husband  has  met  with  a  little  accident ;  it  seems  to 
have  given  him  a  shock,  so  we  brought  him  home. 
He  will  recover  wThen  he  has  had  a  little  rest — put  him 
to  bed  as  soon  as  possible.  Good  night !  ” 

Both  gentlemen  moved  away.  Herrick  went  in, 
turning  in  a  kind  of  mechanical  manner  and  closing 
the  door  behind  him,  and  then  he  went  on  to  his  room, 
his  wife  following.  Would  he  repulse  her  if  she  asked 
him  what  had  happened  ?  She  dared  not  do  so ;  but 
when  he  entered  his  room  he  left  the  door  open  as  if 
to  invite  her  to  enter  ;  she  stood  on  the  threshold  not 
knowing  what  to  do,  but  with  her  heart  in  her  mouth. 
He  sat  down  totteringly  in  the  big  easy-chair  just 
under  the  light  which  he  himself  had  made  before 
going  out. 

Then  the  undecided  woman  bethought  herself  of  a 
stimulant  for  him — she  went  to  the  kitchen  and  pre¬ 
pared  it.  When  she  brought  it  he  took  it  without  a 
word,  but  when  he  set  down  the  glass  he  looked  in  a 
kind  of  half  thankful  way  at  her. 
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u  I  am  going  to  lie  on  the  lounge  here,”  he  said,  “  I 
am  very  tired  ;  so  you  can  go  ;  good-night !  ” 

He  threw  himself  down  and  his  wife  with  a  more 
anxious  heart  than  ever,  went. 

He  wanted  to  think — to  think  how  he  could  get 
away  in  time  for  the  ship  that  was  to  steam  out  of  port 
at  six  o’clock  the  next  morning,  or  rather  that  morn¬ 
ing,  for  it  was  now  midnight.  The  last  train  for  the 
city  left  at  half-past  twelve ;  ten  minutes  would  suffice 
to  reach  the  depot  but  he  must  change  his  clothes — 
and  then  his  bag — how  could  he  go  without  that  ? 
There  were  so  many  important  papers  in  it,  that  he 
cursed  his  stupidity  for  having  entrusted  anything  of 
importance  to  a  bag ;  yet  the  bag  wrould  have  been  safe 
enough  had  he  not  met  Rhett.  How  he  cursed  the  old 
man  and  how  he  cursed  himself  for  having  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  him. 

He  dragged  himself  up  from  the  lounge  and  began 
to  make  a  hasty  toilet,  being  still  so  weak  that  he  tot¬ 
tered  somewhat  in  his  movements  about  the  room,  but 
he  was  gaining  strength  every  moment ;  the  strength 
that  fear  and  desperation  give.  Nor  was  he  so  partic¬ 
ular  this  time  about  the  neatness  of  his  attire— he 
seized  anything  that  came  to  hand  and  when  he  had 
finished  he  stole  once  more,  like  the  thief  that  he  was, 
out  into  the  night. 


CHAPTER  LXIY. 


Russell  and  Gedding  waited  in  the  vicinty  of  Her¬ 
rick’s  house  to  compare  notes. 

“  I  think  it  was,  as  old  Rhett  said, — Herrick  was  flee¬ 
ing.”  It  was  Russell  who  spoke. 

“  Why  should  he  flee  ?  ”  asked  Gedding ;  “  there  is 
no  proof  as  yet  to  convict  him.” 

“Ho;  we  did  not  intend  to  make  a  demand  for 
proofs  as  you  know,  Will,  till  his  party  should  have 
renominated  him — the  fools  !  we  were  waiting  till  they 
should  fall  into  that  trap,  and  then  we  were  going  to 
demand  an  investigation  of  his  accounts— but  shrewd 
trickster  that  he  is,  he  seems  to  have  foreseen  some¬ 
thing  of  the  sort,  and  to  have  taken  time  by  the  fore¬ 
lock.” 

“  Yes ;  and  he  would  have  succeeded  only  for  old 
Rhett.” 

“  Only  for  a  divine  interposition  by  means  of  old 
Rhett — Providence  himself  was  determined  that  this 
villain  should  not  escape,  though  we,  you,  I,  and  the 
rest  of  us,  do  not  deserve  to  have  him  caught,  owing 
to  our  stupid  neglect  to  put  a  watch  upon  him.” 
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“  How  shall  we  improve  our  stupidity  then  ?  ” 
laughed  Gedding,  “  now  that  we  have  him,  but  still 
cannot  hold  him,  legally  %  ” 

Rhett  will  be  the  timely  instrument — Rhett  and 
numerous  other  bondholders — immediate  demands  must 
be  made  upon  Herrick — he  cannot  meet  them,  and 
he  must  give  an  accounting.  One  inspection  of 
his  books  will  show  how  he  has  cheated  the  town.  In 
the  meantime  his  movements  must  be  watched.  I 
shall  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  his  house  till  morning.” 

“  Let  me  keep  you  company,”  said  Gedding. 

“  Ho,  no ;  lam  accustomed  to  night  vigils,  and  with 
this,”  drawing  forth  a  small  well-colored  pipe  from 
one  pocket,  and  a  tiny  bag  of  tobacco  from  another,  “  I 
can  defy  both  darkness  and  loneliness.” 

“  Then  good-night,”  said  Will,  and  hastening  away, 
he  almost  stumbled  upon  Rhett. 

“  I  was  a-watching,  Mr.  Gedding,”  he  said,  “  I  was  a- 
watching  Mr.  Herrick’s  house ;  I  couldn’t  sleep  easy, 
knowing  he  was  free  to  go  away  again,  and  he’s  got 
my  money.” 

“  You  needn’t  be  afraid,  Sam  ;  Mr.  Russell’s  going  to 
watch  Mr.  Herrick’s  house  to-night.  So,  go  home  and 
sleep,  and  come  back  early  in  the  morning  ;  maybe 
then  you’ll  be  needed  to  do  some  watching.” 

“  All  right,  Mr.  Gedding ;  I’ll  do  as  you  say  ;  so  long 
as  Mr.  Russell’s  a  watching  I  ain’t  got  nothing  to  fear,” 
and  he  shambled  away. 
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Eussell  taking  up  a  position  where  the  shadows  lay 
deepest,  but  where  he  could  command  an  unmistakable 
view  of  Herrick’s  house,  and  anybody  who  might  issue 
thence,  lit  his  pipe  and  smoked  very  contentedly  till  a 
sudden,  slight  sound  made  him  start.  It  was  very 
slight — only  like  the  suspicion  of  the  creak  of  a  door, 
and  Russell  put  down  his  pipe,  wedged  himself  in  more 
among  the  shadows  and  fastened  his  eyes  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  whence  the  sound  had  come. 

He  was  not  mistaken  ;  it  was  the  creak  of  the  door, 
which  Herrick  had  softly  closed  behind  him,  and 
Herrick  himself  was  slowly  and  noiselessly  descending 
the  steps.  When  he  reached  the  sidewalk  he  seemed 
to  proceed  on  tiptoe,  but  before  he  got  as  far  as  Rus¬ 
sell,  that  gentleman  came  from  his  hiding-place  and 
approached  him. 

“  Why,  Mr.  Herrick,”  he  said  in  a  surprised  tone, 
“  are  you  not  acting  very  imprudently,  coming  out  in¬ 
stead  of  resting  after  the  ill  state  of  health  you  seemed 
to  be  in,  to-night  ?  ” 

“  I  thought  the  air  would  do  me  good,”  faltered 
Herrick,  “  my  head  troubled  me  so  much.” 

“  Perhaps  it  will,”  said  Russell ;  “  any  objection  to 
my  company  ?  I  would  offer  you  a  cigar,  but  I  have 
nothing  save  a  pipe.  I  remember,  however,  that  you 
do  not  smoke,  Mr.  Herrick.” 

How  Herrick  cursed  within  himself,  but  it  was  no 
use — Russell  stuck  to  him.  Once,  Herrick  made  up 
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his  mind  to  go  to  the  depot  anyhow,  and  to  board  the 
last  train,  but  something  told  him  Russell  would  do 
the  same.  No ;  he  was  doomed ;  fate  had  him  too 
securely,  and  he  might  as  well  succumb. 

“  I  think  I’ll  go  home  now,  Mr.  Russell,”  he  said, 
turning  about,  and  Russell  watched  him  while  he  as¬ 
cended  the  steps  and  fumbled  for  a  night  key.  It  was 
with  only  a  faint  hope  of  finding  the  key  that  he 
searched — a  hope  based  on  the  remembrance  that  when 
he  had  last  worn  the  present  trousers  he  had  used  his 
night  key  ;  he  shrank  with  a  kind  of  terror  from  hav¬ 
ing  to  ring  the  bell,  and  to  present  himself  a  second 
time  before  his  wife— but  fortunately  he  found  the  key, 
and  ascending  noiselessly  to  his  room  he  threw  himself, 
dressed  as  he  was,  upon  the  lounge,  and  remained  there 
till  morning. 


CHAPTER  LXY. 


Miss  Burram  was  still  unable  to  speak,  but  otherwise 
improving ;  the  paralysis  of  her  body  was  slowly 
yielding  to  treatment,  and  her  strength  was  returning. 
That  she  was  conscious  of  everything  said  about  her 
was  unmistakable,  and  that  her  affection  for  Rachel 
was  constant  and  intense,  there  could  be  as  little  doubt. 
It  was  only  when  Rachel  was  near  her  that  she  seemed 
at  all  restful  and  that  the  look  of  suffering  in  her  eyes 
grew  less.  That  look,  amounting  as  it  did  to  agony, 
daunted  all  who  watched  it  long.  It  was  as  if  the 
soul  behind  it  were  seeking  some  way  out  of  an  awful 
thrall  of  despair  and  humiliation — the  trained  nurse 
often  turned  from  it,  and  Dr.  Burney,  strong  man  and 
inured  as  he  was  to  suffering,  felt  his  heart  stirred  by 
that  look  as  never  patient’s  look  had  stirred  him  be¬ 
fore.  She  used  to  turn  that  look  upon  him  when 
Rachel  was  not  present,  and  not  infrequently  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  room  to  escape  from  it.  She  also 
at  times  seemed  to  make  frantic  efforts  to  speak,  and 
there  were  other  times  when  she  appeared  to  be  tracing 

characters  in  the  air. 
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Dr.  Barney,  fancying  that  her  motions  indicated  a 
desire  to  communicate  something  by  writing,  put  a  pen 
into  her  hand  and  sought  to  guide  it  along  the  surface 
of  the  paper,  but  nothing  resulted  save  the  most  un¬ 
intelligible  strokes.  He  had  long  since  repeated  in  her 
ear  the  only  name  with  which  Hotner  in  answer  to  his 
request,  could  furnish  him,  “Herndon,”  but  it  produced 
no  effect,  and  the  doctor  had  to  return  to  “  Tom,”  and 
to  rely  upon  Rachel,  for  his  ultimate  success. 

With  Rachel  in  the  room  every  condition  about  Miss 
Burram  seemed  to  undergo  a  change,  and  the  physi¬ 
cian  wished  from  the  depth  of  his  soul  that  Rachel  had 
an  iron-cast  constitution  which  would  enable  her  to  be 
unintermittingly  at  the  patient’s  bedside.  As  it  was, 
in  her  endeavor  to  be  there  as  much  as  possible,  her 
health  was  being  slowly  but  surely  undermined,  and 
the  doctor  was  seriously  contemplating  the  criminality 
of  sacrificing  the  life  of  this  young,  and,  as  she  appeared 
to  him,  most  charming  girl,  for  the  sake  of  saving  even 
Miss  Burram. 

It  seemed  to  him,  also,  little  short  of  criminal,  the 
existence  which  the  child  led — no  young  companions, 
no  diversions  of  any  kind  to  cheer  her,  and  to  that 
effect  he  pretty  freely  expressed  himself  when  he  wrote 
to  Notner. 

Of  course  Miss  Burram  was  in  no  condition  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  ruthless  demolition  of  a  part 
of  her  grounds,  nor  to  have  read  to  her  the  letter  from 
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the  Board  of  Supervisors  informing  her  of  the  time  of 
beginning  the  work,  the  assessment  placed  upon  the 
same,  and  the  amount  awarded  to  her  for  the  taking  of 
her  property — the  latter  hardly  half  covered  the  value 
of  the  former. 

Rachel  received  Tier  letter — Dr.  Burney  himself,  hav¬ 
ing  opened  the  mail  bag,  placed  it  in  her  hands ;  he 
gave  it  to  her  as  she  was  leaving  Miss  Burram’s  room 
to  descend  to  her  dinner. 

With  a  hope  and  a  half  conviction  that  it  was  from 
Miss  Gedding,  the  only  person  in  the  world,  she  thought, 
now  that  “  Tom  ”  had  gone,  who  would  write  to  her, 
she  went  on  to  the  library  to  read  it,  instead  of  turning 
into  the  dining-room,  for  in  the  dining-room  was 
Sarah,  and  Rachel  wanted  to  be  quite  alone  when  she 
read  her  letter.  The  penmanship  on  the  envelope,  now 
that  she  looked  at  it  closely,  though  fine  and  small  as 
if  it  were  a  woman’s  hand,  did  not  seem  to  her  at  all 
like  the  penmanship  of  Miss  Gedding’s  last  letter  ;  but, 
without  waiting  to  think  much  about  that  she  tore  off 
the  envelope. 

“  Miss  Minturn  : 

11 1  do  not  know  that  you  are  aware  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  man  who  died  in  Miss  Burram’s  carriage- 
house  on  the  night  of  the  storm  nearly  two  years  ago. 
I  do  not  know  that  you  are  aware  of  the  character  of 
that  man — 1  do  not  know  that  you  are  aware  of  his 
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connection  with  Miss  Burram — he  was  your  father, 
her  brother,  and  he  was  a  gambler  and  a  forger. 
He  gambled  in  an  Italian  port,  at  Monaco,  till  his 
last  stake  was  lost — that  stake  was  his  own  trading 
vessel — an  Englishman  won  it ;  his  name  was  Gasket ; 
he  was  a  relative  of  your  tutor.  After  your  father 
had  gambled  away  his  vessel  he  forged  a  check  on  a 
shipping  firm  in  Boston,  and  he  only  escaped  arrest 
because  a  friend  of  Miss  Burram  succeeded  in  hiding 
him. 

“  I  append  a  copy  of  the  paragraph  which  appeared 
in  the  Boston  daily  papers  at  the  time  : 

“  ‘  A  warrant  is  out  for  the  arrest  of  Captain  Min- 
turn,  until  recently  owner  of  the  brig,  “  Coralie,”  for 
forgery.  He  forged  a  check  on  the  shipping  firm  of 
Bates  and  Culver  ;  the  forgery  was  instantly  detected, 
and  the  police  are  on  the  alert  for  his  capture.’  ” 

Thus  far  Rachel  read  like  one  in  a  dream,  hardly  com¬ 
prehending,  hardly  even  conscious  that  the  terrible 
things  she  was  reading  related  to  herself,  but  the  par¬ 
agraph  about  Captain  Minturn  horribly  recalled  her  ; 
she  started  from  her  seat,  still  holding  the  open  letter, 
only  half  of  which  she  had  read,  and  turned  she  hardly 
knew  whither  ;  knowing  nothing  but  that  she  was  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  blind  impulse  to  go  to  some  one  who  would 
tell  her  that  letter  was  false.  But  to  whom  should 
she  go — to  no  one  unless  Miss  Burram,  and  she,  being 
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unable  to  speak,  could  tell  her  nothing.  To  Hardman 
— how  even  to  him  could  she  disclose  her  family  his¬ 
tory  ?  She  had  not  even  told  him  of  the  message  from 
“  Tom,”  owing  to  a  singular  feeling  that  no  one  be¬ 
side  herself  ought  to  hear  that. 

Her  temples  began  to  throb  with  a  sudden  headache, 
and  her  heart  to  feel  as  if  an  iron  hand  clutched  it ; 
yet,  she  held  the  letter  open  before  her,  and  her  eyes 
turned  involuntarily  to  the  next  paragraph. 

“  The  paper  in  which  that  paragraph  appeared  is  in 
my  possession,  and  a  fac-simile  of  it  will  be  published 
in  to-morrow’s  (Tuesday)  issue  of  the  Rentonville 
Times.  Had  Miss  Burram  consented  to  sell  her  prop¬ 
erty  none  of  these  facts  should  have  become  known  ; 
— had  even  you,  Miss  Minturn,  listened  to  me  on  the 
day  on  which  I  called,  and  when  I  was  so  rudely  and 
savagely  ejected,  I  would  have  been  merciful. 

“  I  called  on  that  day  for  the  purpose  of  informing 
Miss  Burram  that  I  was  in  possession  of  these  facts — 
my  proofs  of  the  same  are  incontrovertible — but  that 
I  should  suppress  them  if  she  would  consent  to  sell  her 
place.  You  will  remember,  Miss  Minturn,  how  I  was 
treated  upon  that  occasion — the  result  of  that  treat¬ 
ment  is  now  beginning  to  appear.  In  to-morrow’s 
Times ,  as  I  have  already  stated,  there  will  be  published 
a  full  account  of  the  gambling  and  the  forgery  of  your 
father,  who  was  also  Miss  Burram’s  brother.  I  doubt 
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whether  she  or  you,  will  care  longer  to  live  where 
your  criminal  and  disgraceful  antecedents  become 
public  property. 

“  Wishing  you  and  Miss  Burram  as  much  pleasure 
as  can  be  yours  with  such  a  family  history, 

“  I  am  vours  for  satisfaction, 

“  Bilber  Herrick.” 

Every  word  of  that  letter  burned  cruelly  into  the 
girl’s  soul-burned  so  cruelly  that  it  was  almost  im- 
possble  for  her  to  think,  though  everything  came  con¬ 
fusedly  before  her,  from  the  moment  of  her  first  re¬ 
membrance  of  “  Tom  ”  to  his  message  given  through 
John  McElvain.  That  message  was  the  only  anchor 
her  poor,  wondering,  agonized  thoughts  had  in  this 
sea  of  doubt  and  dread — that  message  which  told  her 
to  believe  nothing  ill  that  might  be  said  of  her  father, 
and  “  Tom  ”  had  never  told  an  untruth.  “  Tom  ” 
whom  the  letter  said  was  her  father — could  it  be — 
“  Tom,”  her  “  own  dear  boy  ?  ” — somehow  her  whole 
being  protested  utter  unbelief  in  that  statement.  To 
be  sure  she  could  not  rememher  that  “  Tom  ”  had 
ever  said  anything  about  her  father  or  her  mother,  but 
he  himself  had  so  well  supplied  the  place  of  both  that 
she  never  dreamed  of  asking— she  never  thought  even 
to  wonder  about  her  parents  until  she  came  to  live 
with  Miss  Burram.  But  the  other  statements  in  the 
letter  that  “  Tom  ”  was  Miss  Burram’s  brother — that 
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might  be,  and  Miss  Burram’s  burial  of  him  would 
seem  to  give  color  to  that.  But  Gasket,  her  tutor, 
being  connected  with  the  man  who  won  this  Captain 
Minturn’s  ship — and  Herrick,  of  all  persons  in  the 
world  to  be  possessed  of  this  information — Rachel’s 
head  was  going  round  with  the  mystery  and  the  hor¬ 
ror  of  it  all.  But  the  climax  of  the  horror  was  still 
to  come  in  the  threatened  publication — nay,  it  must 
have  come — was  not  to-day  Tuesday  ;  and  Rachel  with 
difficulty  repressed  a  scream.  She  looked  like  a  hunt¬ 
ed  deer  which  knows  not  where  to  run,  and  in  her 
blind  agony  she  almost  fell  into  Dr.  Burney’s  arms  ; 
he  was  coming  into  the  library  to  look  for  her. 

“  What  is  the  matter,  Miss  Minturn  ?  ”  he  asked, 
“  you  look  frightened.” 

Ah  !  if  he  only  knew  how  the  name,  “  Miss  Minturn  ” 
burned  into  her  heart,  for  did  not  the  letter  say  that 
she  was  the  daughter  of  Captain  Minturn,  the  gambler 
and  the  forger  ?  But  then  had  not  “  Tom  ”  said  she 
was  to  believe  no  ill  told  of  her  father  ?  And  again, 
bracing  herself  with  that  thought,  she  said  hurriedlv  : 

“  Excuse  me,  Doctor,  but  I  must  see  Jim  before  I  o-0 
to  dinner.” 

Yes,  it  was  to  Jim  Hardman  she  turned,  in  her 
present  misery  she  felt  there  was  no  one  else  in  the  wide 
world  she  could,  or  would,  go  to — her  former  reluctance 
to  tell  him  the  message  vanished  completely  before  the 
present  necessity  ;  but  she  went  slowly,  taking  time  to 
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go  to  her  room  for  a  wrap  ;  a  kind  of  doubting  shame 
kept  her  from  hastening.  Would  not  Hardman  feel 
differently  to  her  when  he  knew  whom  she  was  said  to 
be?  Perhaps  he  already  knew  from  the  Times ,  and 
her  steps  became  slower  as  she  approached  the  car¬ 
riage-house  and  scalding  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes. 

Dr.  Burney  was  uncomfortably  perplexed.  He  had 
seen  the  open  letter  in  Rachel’s  hand  and  he  could  not 
help  connecting  it  Avith  her  strange,  frightened  ap¬ 
pearance.  Then,  what  could  she  want  with  Jim  in 
connection  Avith  that  letter,  as  he  felt  confident  her 
visit  to  Hardman  implied  ?  He  said  to  himself  as  he 
sat  doAvn  to  a  solitary  dinner  : 

“  This  is  a  house  of  mysteries.” 


CHAPTER  LXYI. 


Hardman’s  lamp  was  already  alight,  and  he  himself 
was  preparing  to  read  a  newspaper  in  his  cozy  corner 
of  the  carriage-house,  when  his  name  was  called  and 
he  came  forth  to  see  Rachel  standing  on  the  thresh¬ 
old. 

It  was  not  often  she  saw  him  now,  owing  to  her  at¬ 
tendance  in  the  sick  room,  and  he  was  a  little  startled 
both  by  her  coming  at  that  hour  and  by  her  sad,  anx¬ 
ious  face. 

“  Has  anything  happened,  Miss  Rachel?”  he  asked 
quickly.  She  went  forward  to  the  room  from  which 
he  had  come,  the  open  letter  still  in  her  hand  ;  she  had 
not  put  it  down  once,  holding  it  even  while  she  fast¬ 
ened  her  wrap  about  her  shoulders. 

“  Yes,  Jim  ;  something  has  happened  to  me.”  She 
was  obliged  to  pause  before  she  uttered  the  last  two 
words  because  of  the  great  sob  that  came  into  her 
throat,  but  having  said  them  she  could  restrain  her 
grief  no  longer,  and  throwing  the  letter  to  him,  she 
flung  herself  down  on  the  floor  beside  the  chair  he  had 
just  left,  and  sobbed  as  if  her  very  soul  would  melt. 
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Hardman  was  aghast ;  in  the  most  bitter  grief  of 
her  childish  days  for  “  Tom  ”  he  had  never  seen  Miss 
Rachel  the  pitiful  figure  she  was  now,  and  he  was  too 
much  disturbed  for  a  moment  even  to  pick  up  the 
paper  lying  at  his  feet.  But  when  he  did  take  it,  and 
bringing  it  near  to  the  lamplight  read  it,  consuming 
much  time  in  the  reading  because  of  his  own  scant 
education,  but  understanding  it  fully,  indignation  had 
so  mastered  him,  that  he  utterly  forgot  himself  : 

“  The  scoundrel !  ”  he  ejaculated,  in  such  a  tone  of 
passion  that  Rachel  looked  up  immediately. 

“  He  is  a  liar,  and  he  has  dared  to  write  such  lies  to 
you,  Miss  Rachel,  because  his  game  in  these  parts  is 
up.  Perhaps  you  haven’t  heard  that  he  was  trying  to 
run  away  last  night  when  old  Rhett  nabbed  him,  and 
ever  since  they  have  a  watch  upon  him  and  in  a  few 
days  he  will  be  in  prison  because  they  have  found  that 
he’s  been  using  the  public  moneys  for  himself.” 

Rachel’s  tears  had  stopped. 

“  But,  Jim,  all  that  doesn’t  say  what  is  in  his  letter 
may  not  be  true.”  She  lifted  herself  to  her  knees  and 
rested  her  hands  on  the  arm  of  the  chair. 

“  To  my  mind  it  does,  Miss  Rachel ;  ”  and  to  his 
mind  it  did,  so  far  as  concerned  the  criminal  charges 
preferred  in  the  letter  ;  for  Hardman  was  too  loyal  to 
Miss  Rachel  to  let  himself  think  for  an  instant  such 
statements  could  be  true  of  anybody  related  to  her, 

and  especially  when  they  were  made  by  a  villain  like 
44 
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Herrick.  That  “  Tom  ”  might  have  been  Rachel’s 
father,  and  Miss  Burram’s  brother,  he  was  not  quite  so 
skeptical  about. 

“  But  all  the  things  the  letter  says  are  published  in 
to-day’s  Times”  said  Rachel. 

“Ho,  they’re  not;  ”  replied  Hardman,  “for  I  read 
the  Times  this  morning,  and  there  is  not  a  word  about 
you  or  Miss  Burram  in  it.” 

Rachel  jumped  to  her  feet. 

“  Oh,  Jim,  are  you  sure  ?  ” 

“  Sure  as  that  I’m  alive ;  and  what  is  more  there 
won’t  be  any  more  issues  of  the  Rentonville  Times  ! 
It  was  Herrick’s  paper  and  with  his  downfall  the  paper 
went  down,  too.  Oh,  there’s  lots  of  excitement 
about  Herrick  now.  Why,  they’ve  stopped  the  work 
on  the  road  out  here,  and  Herrick’s  own  party  is  to 
call  a  special  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of 
the  disgrace  of  him.  So,  what  in  the  world,  Miss  Ra¬ 
chel,  will  you  be  fretting  yourself  for  anything  such  a 
man  as  that  would  say  ?  Aren’t  there  more  people  than 
one  of  the  name  of  Minturn  in  the  world.  And  like 
as  not  this  rascal  of  a  Herrick  hitting  on  this  thing  in 
some  old  newspaper,  thought  he’d  worry  }tou  with  it, 
just  as  he  says  for  satisfaction.  Don’t  let  yourself 
think  another  thing  about  it.” 

To  Rachel,  Hardman  appeared  at  that  moment  as  if 
he  must  be  the  best  and  noblest  man  that  ever  lived, 
except  “  Tom,”  and  in  her  gratitude  for  the  comfort  he 
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had  given  to  her  she  could  hardly  restrain  herself 
from  throwing  her  arms  around  his  neck. 

“Sit  down,  Jim,”  she  said,  pointing  to  his  chair, 

“  I  want  to  tell  you  something  I  didn’t  tell  you  before, 
because  it  seemed  too  dear  and  sacred  to  be  ever  men¬ 
tioned  ;  but  you  are  so  true,  and  you  understand  so 
well,  and  you  will  keep  to  yourself  everything  that  I 
tell  you,  and  you  will  comfort  and  help  me  as  you  did 
just  now — and  I  don’t  know  what  I  shall  do  without 
you,  Jim,  because  I  am  so  alone— everybody’s  kind  to 
me,  but  no  one  knows,  no  one  feels  for  me  as  you  do 

_ and,  somehow,  when  I  read  that  letter  and  was 

bringing  it  to  you,  and  feeling  that  perhaps  it  was 
all  true,  and  that  you  couldn’t  help  but  think  the 
same,  I  felt,  Jim,  that  you  wouldn’t  let  it  make  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  your  feelings  for  me.  At  the  house,  and  in 
town  perhaps,  I  would  be  the  daughter  of  a  gambler 
and  a  forger,  but  to  you,  Jim,  I  would  be  just  the 
little  girl  you  had  known  from  the  first.” 

Not  a  tear  accompanied  her  speech,  but  the  pathos 
of  it  unmanned  Hardman — tears,  as  if  he  were  a 
woman,  were  streaming  down  his  cheeks. 

“  That  was  the  way  I  felt,  Jim,  and  the  squeezing  in 
my  heart  wasn’t  quite  so  bad  because  I  did  feel  that 
way  about  you.  So  sit  down,  Jim,  while  I  tell  you 

‘Tom’s’  last  message  to  me.” 

Hardman  was  obliged  to  obey,  though  he  did  it  in  a 
kind  of  groping  manner,  for  his  tears  made  a  kind  of 
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blur  before  his  eyes,  while  Rachel,  standing  before  him, 
told  all  that  John  McElvain  had  said  to  her. 

By  that  time  Hardman  had  conquered  himself ;  nor 
could  he  longer  remain  seated.  He  said,  as  he  rose, 
with  such  an  air  of  decision  that  it  carried  conviction 
straightway  to  his  listener, 

“  That  settles  it,  Miss  Rachel ;  the  very  fact  of  Mr. 
Tom  having  left  those  words  for  you  shows  that  there 
was  something  a  villain  like  Herrick  might  get  hold 
of  and  turn  to  bad  use — not  that  the  something 
would  be  true,  mind  you — I  mean  a  mistaken  some¬ 
thing  or  another,  for  Mr.  Tom  wouldn’t  have  said,  in 
the  face  of  death,  there  was  no  ill  to  be  believed  of 
your  father,  if  it  wasn’t  true.” 

Rachel  nodded  her  head ;  she  could  hardly  trust 
herself  to  speak  again  for  a  few  moments ;  but,  oh, 
the  comfort  of  knowing  that  “  Tom’s  ”  message  carried 
no  less  conviction  to  Hardman  than  it  did  to  her ! 

In  the  supreme  consolation  of  that  she  almost  lost 
thought  of  the  other  possibilities  in  the  letter  till 
Hardman  recalled  them  to  her  by  saying : 

“  If  I  was  you,  Miss  Rachel,  I’d  put  this  letter  out  of 
my  mind  entirely ;  and  as  you’re  sure  of  one  thing, 
that  there  ain’t  no  ill  can  be  said  of  your  father,  you 
can  put  it  out  of  your  mind  all  the  better.  As  for  the 
other  things  that  villain  says,  they  ain’t  worth  think¬ 
ing  about.” 

“Very  well,  then,  Jim,”  she  said  with  almost  a 
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smile,  “  I  shall  forget  it ;  I  shall  not  even  touch  his 
letter  again — you  can  tear  it  up.” 

But  Jim  himself  could  not  follow  his  own  advice  ; 
he  could  not  forget  the  letter,  and  long  after  Bachel’s 
gentle  “  G-ood  night,”  and,  “  Thank  you,  Jim,”  had 
been  said,  and  he  had  watched  her  flit  up  the  carriage 
road,  he  sat  thinking  it  over  and  over. 

And  now  that  his  hasty  judgment  had  passed,  and 
he  could  bring  very  sober  reflection  to  bear,  he  was 
not  quite  so  sanguine  of  the  total  untruth  of  the  state¬ 
ments  in  the  letter  as  he  had  made  Miss  Rachel  believe. 
At  least  as  regarded  the  relationship  of  the  dead  man 
to  Miss  Burram  and  her  Charge— there  were  incidents 
connected  with  the  three  which  such  a  relationship 
might  seem  to  explain.  Regarding  the  charges  of 
gambling  and  forgery,  were  they  true,  and  a  thousand 
times  more  criminal,  all  would  have  made  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  his  regard  for  Miss  Rachel. 

So  deeply  absorbed  was  he  in  his  perplexing  doubts 
and  conjectures  that  he  forgot  to  go  to  his  dinner, 
till  Sarah’s  step  without,  and  accompanying  it  her 
voice  calling  him,  made  him  start.  The  open  letter 
was  still  in  his  hand  ;  he  crushed  it  into  his  pocket  in 
an  instant.  Sarah  was  in  an  irritable  humor. 

“  Whatever  is  the  matter  with  all  of  you  ?  Miss 
Rachel  didn’t  come  down  to  her  dinner  for  a  whole 
hour  after  the  time,  and  then  she  didn’t  take  a  thing 
but  a  little  piece  of  bread  and  a  half  a  cup  of  coffee, 
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and  here  are  you  that  I  have  been  waiting  for  for  more 
than  a  half  hour.” 

“  I’m  sorry,  Sarah,”  began  Hardman,  humbly,  “  but 
when  a  man  gets  thinking  about  such  a  villain  as  Her¬ 
rick,  he’s  liable  to  forget  his  dinner.” 

“  I  suppose  so,”  said  Sarah,  somewhat  mollified, 
since  Hardman  was  disposed  to  talk — of  late  he  had 
been  even  more  reticent. 

“  They  say,”  she  began,  as  he  prepared  to  accompany 
her  back  to  the  house,  “  that  Herrick’s  a  real  thief ; 
that  he  has  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  dollars  of  other 
people’s  money.” 

“  So  they  say^,”  replied  Jim,  glad  to  keep  her  con¬ 
versation  upon  that  tack,  and  thankful  that  she  did 
not  know  of  Miss  Rachel’s  visit  to  him — not  that  it 
would  have  made  much  difference  to  him,  but  its  pur¬ 
port  had  been  so  unlike  that  of  any  other  visit  that  he 
somehow  dreaded  to  have  Sarah  even  know  about  it. 


CHAPTER  LXVII. 

Herrick’s  downfall  was  rapid  and  complete.  Upon 
his  own  party  it  fell  like  a  whirlwind,  disorganizing 
and  routing  it.  To  the  town  it  seemed  like  a  political 
cyclone,  hurling  all  the  old  party  ranks  into  confusion 
and  sweeping  those  of  the  Reform  into  a  staunch 
battalion. 

The  excitement  was  intense,  and  denunciation  of 
Herrick  and  his  political  ring  vigorous  and  general. 
For  Herrick  himself  the  blast  had  no  mercy,  and  a 
week  after  his  second  abortive  attempt  to  escape— a 
wretched  week,  during  which  he  kept  his  room  medi¬ 
tating  suicide,  but  lacking  the  courage  because  of  his 
greater  dread  of  the  unknown  hereafter — his  arrest 
was  quietly  made  in  his  own  house. 

His  wife  had  waited  upon  him  that  entire  week, 
dumb,  expectant,  but  faithful  to  the  last.  She  heard 
murmurs  of  the  excitement  without,  but  not  quite  the 
part  that  related  to  the  guilt  of  her  husband — people 
seemed  to  spare  her  that.  Even  the  hired  girl,  know¬ 
ing  much,  because  of  going  out  more  than  did  her 

mistress,  and  seeing  many  more  of  the  callers  at  the 
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house,  did  not  tell  what  she  had  heard.  Perhaps  there 
was  that  in  the  troubled  face  of  the  little  woman 
which  deterred  people  from  speaking  about  her  hus¬ 
band  in  her  presence. 

She  knew  there  was  something,  as  she  had  known 
from  the  night  that  he  pushed  her — something  that 
made  him  stare  in  such  a  wild  way  every  time  she 
opened  the  door  of  his  room  ;  that  caused  him  to  be¬ 
come  more  strangely  haggard  wery  day,  that  made 
him  refuse  to  see  every  one  who  called,  and  there 
were  many  ;  but  she  did  not  dream  of  the  truth. 

She  did  not  dream  of  the  truth,  till  two  officers  of 
the  law  in  civilian  dress  came  to  the  house.  Herrick 
could  not  disregard  their  message  sent  up  to  him  on 
paper.  His  wife  brought  it.  He  looked  at  her  when 
he  read  it  almost  as  if  he  would  have  said  somethin^, 
but  instead,  he  rose  from  the  lounge  where  he  had 
been  lying — where  during  that  week,  day  and  night, 
he  seemed  to  be  always  lying — and  looked  round  him 
in  a  kind  of  helpless  way.  At  length  he  said  : 

“  My  hat  and  coat,  Bessie ;  I  am  going  out.” 

Even  then,  though  she  wondered  sadly,  she  did  not 
suspect,  and  she  followed  him  down  the  stair,  down 
to  the  parlor  where  the  men  waited. 

“ 1  am  ready,  gentlemen,”  he  said,  from  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  the  door.  Both  men  stood  up  and  came  to¬ 
ward  him ;  then  they  put  him  between  them  and  they 
were  about  to  proceed  through  the  hall. 
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Something  in  the  action  of  all  three  struck  Mrs. 
Herrick ;  something  in  the  faces  of  the  men  ;  some¬ 
thing  in  the  face  of  her  own  husband. 

“  Bilber,”  she  screamed,  “  are  they  taking  you  to 
prison  ?  ” 

Her  arms  were  round  his  waist,  and  she  was  cling¬ 
ing  to  him,  while  heart-broken  tears  rolled  down  her 
cheeks. 

The  men,  touched,  drew  off  a  little,  and  Herrick, 
possibly  touched  also,  stooped  and  said  hoarsely : 

“Yes,  they  are  taking  me  to  prison,  Bessie.” 

To  prison  they  took  him,  and  as  his  was  a  case  call¬ 
ing  for  higher  jurisdiction  than  that  administered  in  the 
township,  he  was  hurried  to  a  jail  in  the  city. 

His  accounts  had  been  investigated  and  found  hope¬ 
lessly  wanting  ;  his  bonded  issues  were  utterly  fraudu¬ 
lent,  his  awarded  contracts  criminally  made,  and  alto¬ 
gether  his  conviction  was  a  foregone  assurance. 

His  organ,  the  Times ,  immediately  collapsed,  while 
its  rival,  the  Herald,  came  out  more  triumphantly  than 
ever,  several  columns  being  devoted  to  the  fallen 
Supervisor’s  case.  Of  course,  all  public  work  begun 
under  his  order  was  stopped,  and  it  was  now  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  damages  against  the  town  for  the  disfiguring 
of  the  property  of  Miss  Burram,  and  that  of  the 
Onotomah  Club,  in  preparation  for  the  new  road. 

All  of  Herrick’s  real  estate  that  he  had  not  made 
over  to  his  daughters— would  be  seized  to  help  to  pay 
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his  indebtedness ;  it  was  learned  that  for  his  wife  he 
had  made  no  provision — and  in  the  midst  of  the  ex¬ 
citement,  some  workmen  repairing  a  broken  culvert  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  building  where  the  Times  had  its 
office,  found  a  locked  yellow  leathern  satchel.  It  was 
wet  and  much  discolored,  but  still  in  condition  to  dis¬ 
close  the  name  “  B.  Herrick,”  marked  in  black  ink  on 
one  side. 

“  Better  give  it  to  Mr.  Bussell,”  said  one,  “  he’s  the 
best  right  to  anything  as  belongs  to  Herrick,  seeing 
the  part  he  took  in  getting  Herrick  to  prison.” 

So,  to  Bussell  the  bag  was  given,  and  remembering 
that  Herrick  had  said  it  contained  nothing  save  articles 
prepared  for  publication  in  the  Times ,  he  broke  the 
lock.  A  large  red  morocco  case  lay  on  the  top  of 
some  neatly-folded  underwear ;  this  Bussell  took  out 
and  opened.  Sure  enough,  there  was  the  article  for 
the  Times  comprising  several  slips  of  notepaper  just 
wide  enough  to  fit  in  the  case,  and  headed  : 

“  Miss  Burram's  Family  History .” 

Bussell  read  it  with  distended  eyes,  and  a  wish  as 
he  proceeded  to  have  Herrick’s  neck  within  the  clutch 
of  his  fingers.  True,  or  not  true,  it  was  a  dastard 
soul  that  could  give  to  the  public  such  an  article.  He 
returned  it  to  the  case  when  he  had  finished,  and  with¬ 
out  waiting  to  examine  the  open  papers  that  lay  in 
another  compartment  of  the  case,  he  put  the  latter 
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into  his  pocket,  and  went  out,  intending  to  go  im¬ 
mediately  to  Notner’s  house. 

On  the  way,  however,  he  met  Notner. 

“  [  have  been  waylaying  young  Gedding,”  he  said, 
“  to  give  him  a  message  for  his  sister.  Dr.  Burney  has 
been  filling  me  with  his  own  anxiety  about  Miss 
Burram’s  Charge.  He  says  she  is  failing  hourly,  and 
that  if  something  be  not  done  to  give  her  a  change 
she  will  become  as  much  of  a  patient  as  Miss  Burram 
is ;  and  as  nothing  can  induce  her  to  go  away  even 
for  a  day,  we  have  conceived  the  plan  of  getting  Will’s 
sister  to  visit  Miss  Min  turn — to  visit  her  every  day. 
Miss  Gedding  herself,  I  think,  will  be  very  willing  to 
do  so,  and  her  society  will  do  the  little  girl  good — it 
will  take  her  somewhat  out  of  herself.” 

“  Yes,”  answered  Russell,  “  no  doubt  it  will,  and 
when  you  have  read  the  papers  contained  in  this  ” — 
handing  him  the  case — “  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
Herrick  was  not  nabbed  by  Rhett  a  moment  too  soon. 
With  that  article  published  in  the  Times ,  as  it  would 
have  been,  I  doubt  if  Miss  Gedding  would  be  permitted 
to  visit  Miss  Burram’s  Charge.” 

“  The  wretch !  ”  ejaculated  Notner,  “  he  thought  at 
the  last  to  give  an  article  to  the  public ;  he  wanted  to 
do  so  two  months  ago — the  night  I  called  upon  you  to 
know  if  things  were  ripe  enough  for  a  threat  to  him.” 
“  Yes,  I  remember,”  said  Russell, 

“  That  night  I  scared  him  pretty  effectually,”  went 
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on  Hotner ;  “  still,  I  was  by  no  means  sure  myself  that 
he  wouldn’t  after  all  defy  my  threats  and  publish  the 
articles — for  he  must  have  felt  if  we  had  any  proofs  of 
his  villainy  we  should  have  begun  work  immediately.” 

“He  wanted  to  finish  feathering  his  nest,”  said 
Russell,  “  which  he  could  have  done,  making  good  his 
stealings  into  the  bargain,  had  Miss  Burram  consented 
to  sell — money  unlimited  would  have  been  at  his  com¬ 
mand  ;  I  had  it,  as  I  told  you,  from  the  millionaire 
capitalist  to  whom  Herrick  had  unfolded  his  plans. 
Clever,  money-making  ones  they  were,  and  so  clever 
that  the  capitalist  was  fascinated  till  the  bubble  burst ; 
which  it  did,  when  no  pressure  could  make  Miss  Burram 
sell.  Her  property  being  the  only  place  within  several 
miles  that  would  suit  for  the  purpose,  the  capitalist 
turned  elsewhere  for  an  investment  of  his  money,  with¬ 
drawing  even  the  support  he  had  given  Herrick  in  his 
island  schemes ;  that  of  course  forced  Herrick  to  a 
more  desperate  dishonesty  with  the  public  funds,  until 
the  game  was  completely  up  with  him — even  to  the 
losing  of  his  bag  that  contained  these  papers.  It  was 
found  in  the  broken  culvert  to-dav,  near  where  Rhett 
attacked  him,  and  brought  to  me.  I  leave  you  to  read 
and  digest  the  article.” 

Notner  did  read  and  digest  it ;  and  he  read  and 
digested  more  than  the  communication  to  the  Times, 
for  finding  that  the  open  letters  in  another  compart¬ 
ment  of  the  case,  were  from  Mrs.  Hubrey,  and  akin  to 
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the  communication  of  the  newspaper,  he  did  not  scruple 
to  read  every  one  of  them.  Singularly  enough,  the 
first  that  he  chanced  on  was  the  letter  that  gave  the 
particulars  of  Gasket’s  confidence  to  Mrs.  Ilubrey. 

“You  see,  Mr.  Herrick,”  the  letter  said,  “Mr.  Gas¬ 
ket  wasn’t  really  quite  himself  that  morning — he  had 
been  sick  and  he  was  still  taking  medicine  that  seemed 
to  go  to  his  head,  and  he  hadn’t  much  sleep  the  night 
before,  and  when  he  did  sleep  he  said  he  had  such  bad 
dreams.  I  tried  to  soothe  him,— you  know  Mr.  Her¬ 
rick,  how  sympathetic  I  am — and  after  awhile  he  got  on 
the  old  tack — Miss  Burram’s  Charge — and  I  had  to  go 
over  everything  I  ever  told  him  about  her,  and  finally, 
when  it  seemed  as  if  he  couldn’t  just  bear  it  a  moment 
longer,  he  took  out  of  an  inside  pocket — a  pocket  some¬ 
where  way  back  in  his  vest — a  long,  thin,  silver  case. 

«  ‘  Mrs.  Hubrey,’  he  said,  ‘  I  am  about  to  let  you  read 
a  letter  that  is  now  seventeen  years  old ;  the  letter 
isn’t  to  me,  but  to  my  half-brother  who  died  thirteen 
years  ago — his  name  was  Gasket  too,  and  I  am  going 
tell  you  something  that  will  explain  the  letter  before 
you  read  it ;  and  then  I  am  going  to  ask  your  advice.’ 

«  Oh,  Mr.  Herrick,  when  he  said  that,  you  don’t  know 
the  state  of  my  feelings ;  every  bit  of  me  seemed  to  be 
pins  and  needles,  but  I  just  made  myself  look  as  quiet 
as  could  be,  and  he  went  on  : 

« ‘  My  half-brother,  Guy  Gasket,  was  quite  rich  in 
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his  own  right,  his  mother  having  left  him  considerable 
wealth — he  was  ten  years  older  than  I  am,  so  that 
seventeen  years  ago  he  was  a  man  of  forty.  He  never 
married,  and  he  was  fond  of  travel. 

“  ‘  Seventeen  years  ago  he  was  at  Monaco,  and  he 
was  seized  with  the  gambling  fever  so  that  even  when 
he  lost  heavily  he  did  not  cease  to  play.  One  night  he 
met  Captain  Minturn,  a  young  American,  fresh  from 
his  trading  vessel  just  in  port.  It  was  the  captain’s 
first  venture  with  a  cargo  to  Italian  shores,  and  he  had 
done  so  well  that  he  was  in  high  spirits.  My  brother 
tempted  him— he  played  and  lost — he  played  and  lost 
again,  but  the  fever  was  on  him,  and  he  played  till  his 
vessel  was  gone.  My  brother  allowed  him  to  make  the 
return  voyage  to  Boston  in  order  that  Captain  Min- 
turn’s  young  wife  who  had  come  to  Italy  with  him, 
might  not  know,  and  they  entered  into  some  arrange¬ 
ment  by  which  the  vessel  would  be  consigned  to  a  firm 
of  underwriters  in  trust  for  my  brother.  After  all  that 
had  been  done — weeks  after  it — came  this  letter  to  my 
brother.  I  shall  read  it  for  you  first ;  after  I  have 
finished,  you  can  read  it  for  yourself.’ 

“  ‘  “  Me.  Gasket  : 

I  am  the  Captain  Minturn  whose  vessel  vou  won 
at  Monaco — I  am  no  longer  the  Captain  Minturn  who 
met  you,  but  a  man  who  is  in  hiding  from  the  law. 
That  first  evil  step — the  night  I  gambled  in  Monaco 
—was  but  the  precursor  of  greater  evil  and  disgrace. 
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“  ‘ “  The  loss  of  my  vessel  left  me  without  a  cent. 
There  were  dear  ones  depending  on  me  and  a  tempta¬ 
tion  was  at  hand.  I  had  once  done  business  with  a 
shipping  firm  in  Boston  5  I  was  familiar  with  their 
methods  of  business  and  their  signatures— I  forged  a 
check  upon  them — it  was  instantly  detected,  and  the 
newspapers  took  up  the  hue  and  cry.  I  append  one  of 

the  articles  ;  it  is  short  but  explicit - ’  he  stopped  his 

reading,  Mr.  Herrick,  to  tell  me  that  he  had  that  news¬ 
paper  article  and  that  he  would  show  it  to  me  and, 
oh,  how  I  quivered  !  it  was  all  so  dreadful  and  so  deli¬ 
cious  ;  well,  he  went  on  reading  from  the  letter :  “  In 
this  strait  I  dare  not  apply  to  the  only  one  who  has 
the  means  to  help  me — my  sister.  I  must  save  her  at 
all  costs  from  my  disgrace — and  my  wife,  and  my 
infant  daughter — my  little  Rachel;  my  wife  knows 
nothing  more  yet,  than  that  we  have  become  suddenly 
poor— she  is  in  ill  health,  and  to  tell  her  would  kill  her. 
So,  to  you,  Mr.  Gasket,  I  appeal ;  you  seemed  kindly 
in  the  arrangements  we  made  about  the  transfer  of  the 
vessel,  and  though  you  are  not  a  husband  nor  a,  father, 
perhaps  you  will  feel  for  me.  I  ask  alone  the  loan  of 
money  sufficient  to  take  my  family  to  South  America 
_ there  is  an  opening  for  me  there,  and  1  shall  not  be 

known.  ^  ... 

“  ‘  “  Yours  in  despair, 

“  ‘  “  Minturn.” 

“‘That  letter,  Mrs.  Hubrey,’  he  went  on,  ‘through 
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my  brother’s  absence  from  home  and  some  miscarriage 
of  the  mails,  did  not  reach  him  for  several  months ; 
not  till  after  father  died  and  he  had  become  a  very 
wealthy  man.  He  answered  the  letter  but  it  was  never 
replied  to.  Five  years  ago  when  he  himself  died,  and 
his  money  came  to  me,  he  made  me  promise  that  if 
•  ever  any  of  these  Minturns  should  cross  my  path  I 
must  restore  to  them  the  value  of  the  vessel  he  had 
won— it  amounted,  I  think,  to  five  thousand  dollars  ; 
and  not  alone  if  I  should  get  direct  knowledge  of  them, 
but  in  the  event  of  any  indirect  information  coming  to 
me,  I  must  investigate  it,  and  finding  it  possible  to 
reach  any  of  these  Minturns,  I  must  return  that  five 
thousand  dollars. 

How,  Mrs.  Hubrey,  it  isn’t  the  fact  of  having  to 
return  the  money  that  troubles  me — I  am  rich  enough 
not  to  miss  a  sum  like  that— it’s  the  fuss  and  the  bother, 
and  the  questions,  and  the  investigations,  and  the  being 
certain,  and  I  don’t  know  what  all,  that  deters  me. 

“  ‘ From  everything  you’ve  told  me  about  Miss  Bur- 
ram  and  her  Charge,  Rachel  Minturn,  and  from  all  that 
I’ve  read  in  the  newspapers  sent  by  your  friend  about 
the  man  that  died  recently  from  shipwreck  in  Miss  Bur- 
ram’s  carriage-house,  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  investigate 
immediately  ;  because  it  seems  as  if  that  man,  from  the 
grief  that  the  little  girl  Rachel  showed,  must  have  been 
her  father,  Captain  Minturn.  I  can  hardly  keep  from 
telling  my  cousin,  Tudor,  what  I’ve  told  you,  only  that 
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I  know  he’s  so  conscientious,  he  would  make  me  start 
instantly  for  America. 

« ‘  But,  here’s  the  letter  to  read  for  yourself,  Mrs. 
Hubrey,  and  here’s  the  paragraph  from  the  newspaper.’ 
He  had  to  open  the  silver  case  again  to  get  the  news¬ 
paper  clipping,  and  I’ve  copied  it  for  you,  Mr.  Herrick, 
date  and  all.  Now  just  make  what  use  you  choose  of 
all  this— I  shall  be  satisfied  with  anything  so  long  as  it 
humiliates  Miss  Burram  ;  of  course,  it  must  humiliate 
her  to  know  that  her  Charge  is  the  daughter  of  a 
gambler  and  a  forger,  even  if  her  Charge  were  no  re¬ 
lation  to  her,  but  that  is  not  so.  I  am  just  as  sure  as 
that  my  name  is  Kittie  Hubrey,  that  Miss  Burram  s 
Charge  is  very  closely  related  to  Miss  Burram— perhaps 
this  Captain  Minturn  was  Miss  Burram’s  brother,  and 
that  she,  to  escape  being  known  as  his  sister  after  the 
dreadful  things  he  did,  just  changed  her  name.  T  asked 
Mr.  Gasket  if  he  recollected  any  mention  of  the  name 
of  Burram  by  this  Captain  Minturn,  but  he  didn’t.  In 
the  letter  the  Captain  wrote  to  Mr.  Gasket,  you  notice, 
Mr.  Herrick,  how  he  speaks  of  his  sister— it  all  just 
confirms  my  opinion  ;  and  I  am  so  happy  at  having  all 
this  information  thrown  in  my  way,  and  I  can’t  tell 
you  how  I  admire  you,  Mr.  Herrick, — your  schemes  are 
so  splendid.  I  don’t  think  any  one  but  yourself  would 
think  of  driving  Miss  Burram  out  of  her  property  and 
then  turning  it  into  the  place  you  describe — and  next 
door  to  that  aristocratic  Onotomah  Club,  against  which 
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I  have  almost  as  big  a  grudge  as  I  have  against  Miss 
Burram — they  black-balled  Mr.  Hubrey  when  his  name 
was  put  up  for  membership.  So,  you  just  go  ahead, 
Mr.  Herrick,  and  I  think  if  you  will  steer  on  the  sup¬ 
position,  making  it  an  established  fact,  that  the  man 
who  died  on  the  night  of  the  storm  in  Miss  Burram’s 
carriage-house  was  Captain  Minturn,  Miss  Burram’s 
own  brother,  and  the  father  of  her  Charge,  Bachel 
Minturn,  you  will  corner  Miss  Burram  pretty  effect¬ 
ually.  She  is  so  haughty  and  domineering  that  she’ll 
run  away  from  that  disgrace. 

“  Yours  as  ever, 

“  Kittle  Hubrey.” 

Notner  looked  again  at  the  date  of  the  letter ;  it  was 
nearly  two  months  ago.  There  were  about  a  dozen 
letters  in  all,  showing  that  the  correspondence  had  be¬ 
gun  nearly  two  years  before.  The  last  letter  was  only 
a  fortnight  old  and  very  short. 

“Mr.  Gasket  accepts  all  I  tell  him  and  willingly 
follows  my  advice;  indeed,  it  suits  his  aversion  for 
bother  and  excitement,  while  it  soothes  his  conscience 
to  have  confided  the  matter  entirely  to  my  hands,  and 
to  feel  that  my  confidential  friend  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water  is  making  careful  investigation,  and  that  he 
will  inform  us  in  due  time.  Such  being  the  case,  he 
has  no  disposition  to  tell  his  cousin  Tudor  anything, 
and  he  is  much  more  at  ease  than  he  used  to  be. 
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“  I  agree  with  your  plan,  Mr.  Herrick,  of  keeping  Mr. 
Gasket  quiet  till  your  own  schemes  shall  have  suc¬ 
ceeded.  Miss  Burram’s  obstinacy  is  wonderful,  but  I 
think  it  must  yield  when  everything  that  I  have  in¬ 
formed  you  about  her  appears,  as  you  say  you  intend 
it  shall  do,  in  the  Times  and  when  her  Charge  receives 
a  private  letter  from  you  stating  the  same  facts.” 
Notner  started,  and  read  that  paragraph  over.  “You 
say  she  would  not  listen  the  day  you  called  and  would 
have  told  it  to  her.  Perhaps  it  was  as  well ;  reading 
it  in  a  letter  will  give  her  more  time  to  feel  about  it. 

“Your  confidential  friend, 

“Kittie  Hcbret.” 

Notner  spread  the  letters  before  him  in  the  order  of 
their  dates  ;  then  he  made  an  exact  copy  of  each,  fol¬ 
lowing  with  a  copy  of  the  article  for  the  Times,  after 
which  he  put  them  all  into  one  cover,  which  he  sealed 
and  addressed  to  “  T.  Herndon,  Soho  Square,  London, 
England.” 

Then  he  wrote  to  T.  Herndon  under  a  separate  cover 
and  seal. 

“  For  God’s  sake  come  !  Come  instantly,  if  you  can 
travel  at  all.  My  hope  is  that  by  this  time  you  have  at 
least  reached  London,  and  thither  I  send  a  package  of 
letters  which  will  enlighten  you  as  to  the  desperate 
state  of  affairs  here.  You  can  read  them  while  you  are 
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crossing  the  ocean— they  are  only  copies— I  deemed  it 
better  to  keep  the  originals. 

“  Herrick  is  fast  enough  in  prison.  His  trial,  which 
will  not  come  off  for  some  weeks  yet,  will  be  the  sen¬ 
sation  of  the  day.  His  wife,  like  a  dog  which  is  more 
attached  to  the  master  who  beats  him,  clings  to 
him  with  a  pathetic  devotion.  She  is  at  the  jail  early 
and  late  with  food  or  other  necessaries  for  him,  and  all 
that  with  the  full  knowledge  of  her  husband’s  utter 
heartlessness.  He  had  provided  for  his  daughters,  amply 
provided  for  them,  but  not  a  cent  had  he  left  for  his 
wife,  and  when  the  house  was  taken  over  her  head,  it 
was  Russel^  who  got  a  shelter  for  her  ;  it  is  Russell  who 
is  paying  for  lodgings  for  her  in  the  vicinity  of  the  jail, 
and  who  is  supplying  her  with  money.  Yerily,  strange 
is  the  heart  of  a  woman. 

“Miss  Burram  is  much  the  same,  driving  Dr.  Burney 
to  distraction  with  evidences  of  what  she  might  become, 
if  he  only  had  the  something,  or  somebody,  that  he 
says  is  necessary  to  cure  her. 

“  Cordially  yours, 

“  Hotner.” 


CHAPTER  LXVIII. 


Mrs.  Herrick  did  cling  to  her  husband  with  pathetic 
devotion;  not  an  official  at  the  jail  but  knew  the 
shabbily-dressed  little  woman  with  the  worn,  troubled 
face,  who  came,  as  Notner  had  written,  early  and  late. 
Russell  had  obtained  for  her  the  privilege  of  frequent 
visits,  and  she  never  came  that  she  did  not  have  some 
delicacy  for  Bilber.  It  was  as  if  his  distress  had  wiped 
every  feeling  from  her  heart  save  love  and  pity.  She 
had  loved  and  admired  him  in  the  old,  old  times ;  she 
had  loved  and  admired  him  in  the  subsequent  cruel 
ones ;  and  now  when  everything  had  dropped  from 
him — wealth,  power,  position,  friends — she  loved  him 
still. 

Even  when  Russell  gently  broke  the  news  to  her 
that  the  very  house  she  was  in  could  no  longer  afford 
her  a  home,  and  when  she  herself  learned  that  she  was 
no  better  than  a  beggar,  it  did  not  make  a  particle  of 
difference  in  her  feelings  for  her  husband.  Some  one 
told  of  the  provision  he  had  made  for  her  daughters, 
and  urged  that  they  should  come  to  her  relief.  Rus¬ 
sell,  having  the  same  opinion,  wrote  to  them,  and  in 
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the  meantime  he  took  it  upon  himself  to  provide  for 
Mrs.  Herrick.  She  thanked  him  with  quivering  lips, 
and  eyes  whose  anguish  haunted  him — in  secret  he 
was  as  tender-hearted  as  a  woman — and  then  she  went 
straightway  to  thinking  of  nothing  but  her  husband. 

His  appearance  in  the  cell  appalled,  while  it  broke 
her  heart — the  pale,  cowering,  almost  unkempt  man 
that  he  had  become,  from  the  handsome,  erect,  neatly- 
dressed  one  she  had  always  known.  It  sometimes 
seemed  to  her,  when  her  head  had  become  light  from 
little  sleep  and  many  tears,  as  if  this  wretched -look¬ 
ing,  silent  being  before  her,  must  have  been  substi¬ 
tuted  for  her  husband. 

He  accepted  whatever  she  brought  him  with  a  brief 
“  Thank  you  ;  ”  beyond  that  he  seemed  to  take  little 
notice  of  her ;  yet  she  herself  was  conscious  of  a  some¬ 
thing  in  his  face  when  he  had  occasion  to  turn  it  upon 
her  that  was  like  his  look  in  the  old  times  before  he 
had  begun  to  slight  her.  One  day  she  came  upon  him 
with  a  letter  in  his  hand. 

“  I  shall  read  it  for  you,”  he  said,  and  the  tones  of 
his  voice  were  so  hard  and  bitter  that  she  wondered. 

“  ‘  Mr.  Russell  : 

“  ‘  Before  you  wrote,  Mabel  and  I  had  already 
learned  from  the  papers  of  the  dreadful  things  that 
had  happened  to  Papa.  Of  course  we  cannot  be  respon¬ 
sible  in  any  way  for  Papa’s  doings,  or  for  the  poverty 
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he  has  brought  upon  Ma — I  think  it  is  quite  enough 
that  we  have  to  bear  the  disgrace  of  being  his  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  that  he  has  given  us  just  sufficient  for  our¬ 
selves,  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be  asked  to  share  it. 
Papa,  I  suppose,  will  have  to  stay  in  prison  for  some 
time,  but  it  is  his  business  to  provide  for  Ma,  not  ours. 

“  ‘  Of  course,  we  could  not  be  expected  to  show  our 
faces  ever  again  in  Rentonville,  and,  indeed,  both 
Mabel  and  I  feel  this  disgrace  so  deeply  that  we  have 
made  up  our  minds  to  go  to  Europe.  We  sail  to-mor¬ 
row  ;  that  is  the  reason  I  did  not  answer  your  letter 
sooner — we  were  so  busy  preparing. 

“‘Yours  sincerely, 

“  ‘  Alida  Herrick.’  ” 

“  Russell  sent  me  that  letter  this  morning,”  went  on 
Herrick  in  the  same  hard,  bitter  voice,  “  this  letter  from 
mv  daughters .”  He  lingered  on  the  word  daughters,  and 
pronounced  it  in  a  way  that  went  to  his  wife’s  soul. 
Cutting  as  the  letter  was  to  her,  she  felt  far  more  the 
pain  it  was  to  him.  Her  tears  were  flowing  like  the 
rain,  but  silently. 

He  got  up  from  his  stool  and  went  over  to  her : 

“  Bessie,”  he  said,  uttering  the  name  in  a  voice  that 
she  had  been  a  stranger  to  for  over  fifteen  years,  “  I 
cared  for  them — I  loved  them I  have  neglected  you ,  I 
have  slighted  you,  I  was  even  willing  to  leave  you  to 
starve, — Bessie,  why  do  you  not  desert  me  ? 
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For  answer  she  threw  her  arras  about  him,  straining 
him  to  her  as  if  she  would  never  let  him  go,  and  reply¬ 
ing  only  in  the  anguish  of  her  faithful  heart : 

“  Bilber,  my  husband !  ” 

Young  Gedding  could  not  wait  till  after  dinner  to 
deliver  Mr.  Hotner’s  message.  Knowing  how  happy 
it  -would  make  his  sister,  he  must  needs  bound  to  her 
room  when  he  did  not  find  her  below  stair.  His 
mother  met  him  in  the  hall,  but,  beyond  a  hasty  kiss 
and  hearty  “  Well,  mother,  how  are  you  ?  ”  he  did 
not  linger,  as  he  usually  did,  with  his  arm  about  her 
waist. 

“  What  is  the  matter  with  him  ?  ”  Mrs.  Geddincr 

© 

thought  as  she  watched  him  ascend  the  stair  three 
steps  at  a  bound  ;  then  she  turned  into  the  dining¬ 
room,  assuring  herself  in  her  placid  wav  that  it  was 
no  more  than  an  unusual  outburst  of  his  high  spirits— 
the  cause,  if  there  were  any  cause,  she  could  ascertain 
when  he  came  to  dinner. 

“  Isn  t  that  delightful  ?  ”  said  Rose,  when  she  had 
heard  her  brother’s  message  ;  “  not  only  that  I  am  to 
go  once  to  see  dear  Rachel,  but  that  I  am  actually 
asked  to  visit  her  every  day.  Oh,  you  dear,  good 
Will !  ”  and  she  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck  and 
gave  him  a  kiss  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  Mrs.  Ged- 
ding,  had  she  still  been  in  the  lower  hall. 

“  ^  course,”  said  Will  rather  lugubriously,  shaking 
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himself  free,  from  her  embrace,  u  I’m  good  now,  but 
when  I’m  giving  you  sensible  advice,  I’m  not  a  bit 
good.  Didn’t  I  tell  you  that  if  you  would  do  as  I 
advised,  I  would  manage  things  for  you  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  you  did ;  and  for  the  future  I’ll  trust  you 
every  time.  But  mother,  how  shall  we  win  her  con¬ 
sent  ?  ” 

Will  scratched  his  head  with  amusing  perplexity  : 

“  I  have  only  one  plan  for  meeting  the  difficulty 
of — mother,  and  that  is — father.  He  has  so  much 
regard  for  Mr.  Hotner  that  a  wish  expressed  by  that 
gentleman  will  have  the  greatest  weight  with  him.  I 
am  going  to  tell  father  confidentially  all  about  this 
business ;  that  will  win  at  least  his  consent  to  your 
visits,  and  having  his  consent  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  tell  mother  at  all.  You  can  go  out  every  day  to 
walk,  why  cannot  your  walk  have  for  its  object  a 
visit  to  Miss  Minturn  ? 

“  Splendid,  Will,  splendid!”  and  Rose  was  in  such 
unusually  high  spirits  when  she  went  to  dinner,  that 
her  mother  wondered.  Her  high  spirits  delighted  her 
father,  as  any  evidence  of  his  daughter’s  happiness 
always  delighted  him ;  he  was  never  concerned  as  to 
whence  her  spirits  sprung;  but  his  wife  suddenly 
connected  them  with  her  son’s  buoyancy  the  moment 
of  his  entrance  to  the  house.  Indeed,  his  buoyancy  was 
hardly  less  now,  and  he  and  Rose  were  having  a  battle 
of  wits  across  the  table  that  sent  their  father  into 
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repeated  roars  of  laughter.  Mrs.  Gedding  lifted  up 
her  voice : 

“  W hy  did  you  pass  me  in  such  a  hurry  when  you 
came  in  this  evening,  Will  ?  ” 

“  I — oh — I  wanted  to  see  Rose,”  thrown  a  little  off 
his  guard  by  the  suddenness  of  the  question. 

“  Wanted  to  see  Rose  ?  ”  repeated  his  mother  in 
her  inflectionless  voice.  “  What  was  your  errand,  that 
you  couldn’t  wait  till  you  met  her  at  dinner  ?  ” 

A  blank  silence  fell  on  both  brother  and  sister;  it 
added  to  Mrs.  Gedding’s  wonder  and  made  her  more 
inquisitive.  “  What  is  it?  ”  she  asked  again. 

“  Just  something,  mother,  between  Rose  and  myself. 
You  know  sometimes  brothers  and  sisters  have  their 
little  secrets.” 

“  I  don’t  know  anything  of  the  kind,”  answered  his 
mother,  “  and  I  demand  to  know  now  what  it  is  that 
is  between  you  both.” 

She  stopped  eating  and  leaned  back  in  her  chair 
very  placidly,  determined  to  do  nothing  more  until  her 
curiosity  was  satisfied. 

“  Why,  Martha,”  said  her  husband,  irritated  at  hav¬ 
ing  his  enjoyment  so  summarily  stopped,  “  can’t  you 
let  the  children  have  a  bit  of  quiet  fun  ?  ” 

“  Quiet  fun  !  Harold,  I  call  it  very  impolite,  disre¬ 
spectful  fun  to  have  my  own  children  amusing  them¬ 
selves  with  their  secrets  under  my  very  eyes  and  not 
telling  me  a  word  about  them  ;  but,  of  course,  when  my 
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husband  and  their  father  abets  them  in  it,  I  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  say.” 

Placid  as  ever  she  hhd  delivered  her  speech,  and 
placid  as  ever  she  folded  her  hands  at  the  end  of  it  and 
looked  around  upon  them. 

“  Bless  my  soul !  ”  said  Mr.  Gedding,  “  what  is  the 
matter  with  the  woman  ?  ”  while  both  Will  and  Bose 
thought  that  at  no  time  in  her  life  had  their  little 
mother  been  so  touchy  as  since  Miss  Burram  had  en¬ 
tered  somewhat  into  their  lives.  Will  looked  across  at 
his  sister — a  look  she  well  knew  how  to  interpret — it 
said  so  plainly,  “  Our  little  game  is  up — we  might  as 
well  tell.” 

And  he  told,  directing  his  story  mostly  to  his  father’s 
ear,  and  his  father,  learning  that  Notner  was  the  re¬ 
sponsible  agent  in  the  matter,  listened  affably ;  at  the 
close,  being  willing  enough  to  give  his  consent.  But 
his  wife  was  angry. 

“You  would  let  your  daughter  go  to  the  house  of 
that  mad  Miss  Burram  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“Miss  Burram  is  no  more  mad  than  you  are,  mother,” 
interrupted  her  son,  “  she  is  partially  paralyzed  and 
she  cannot  speak,  that  is  all.” 

“Of  course,”  said  Mrs.  Gedding,  “when  my  husband 
and  my  son  take  part  against  me  I  am  of  no  more  con¬ 
sequence  in  this  household,”  and  before  either  of  them 
realized  what  she  was  about  to  do,  she  had  left  the 
table  and  was  going  from  the  room. 
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“  Why,  Martha,”  her  husband  expostulated,  rising  to 
his  feet,  and  regardless  of  the  presence  of  the  waitress, 
who  fortunately  had  been  out  of  the  room  during  the 
whole  of  the  previous  scene ;  and,  “  Mother,”  called 
Will,  but  Mrs.  Gedding  kept  on  her  way.  She  even 
closed  the  dining-room  door  behind  her,  and  father  and 
son  sat  down  again,  and  they  and  Rose  looked  at  each 
other,  but  neither  spoke  till  the  waitress  had  gone. 

Then  Rose  had  much  to  do  to  keep  back  her  tears. 

“  It  is  outrageous,”  she  pouted,  “  that  Miss  Burram’s 
name  can’t  be  mentioned  without  throwing  mother  into 
hysterics.” 

“  I  think,  myself,  mother  is  just  a  little  bit  unreason¬ 
able,”  said  her  brother,  ready  to  kick  himself  for  hav¬ 
ing  blundered  into  the  very  revelation  he  was  going 
to  guard  from  her.  Mr.  Gedding  said  nothing,  but 
secretly  he  was  anathematizing  the  day  on  which  any 
of  them  had  anything  to  do  with  Miss  Burram. 

Mrs.  Gedding  went  to  her  room  and  took  to  her  bed, 
whence  no  persuasions  could  make  her  arise ;  there  she 
was  ensconced  among  her  pillows,  a  martyr — a  very 
comfortable-looking  martyr,  but  a  martyr  for  all  that, 
as  she  considered  herself.  She  did  not  deny  herself  to 
the  members  of  her  family,  but  she  answered  them 
with  such  plaintively  reproachful  tones  and  she  looked 
at  them  with  such  appealing  eyes  that  both  her  hus¬ 
band  and  her  son  confessed  one  to  the  other  they 
couldn’t  endure  it. 
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On  the  other  hand  was  Rose,  in  tears  one  half  the 
day  and  in  an  utter  state  of  tearless  dejection  the  other 
half;  not  even  Miss  Fairfax,  who  truly  sympathized 
with  her,  could  cheer  the  gloom  of  the  situation. 

“  I  think  I  ought  to  be  permitted  to  go  once,”  said 
Rose  to  her  friend,  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day 
that  Mrs.  Gedding  was  in  bed.  “Will  saw  Mr.  JNTotner 
last  night,  and  he  told  him  how  delighted  I  should  be 
to  go — he  didn’t  tell  him  how  mother  has  acted  about 
it — and  Mr.  Notner  said  that  to-day  Miss  Minturn  would 
be  told,  and  that  I  might  visit  her  to-morrow.  Now 
isn’t  it  dreadful,  Hattie  ?  To  get  mother  out  of  that  bed 
of  hers  I  shall  have  to  forego  every  kindness  to  Rachel, 
and  what  will  Mr.  Notner  think  of  me  ?  ”  and  Rose 
sobbed  in  both  indignation  and  distress. 

“  It  is  hard,”  said  Harriet,  “  but,  maybe  there  will  be 
some  way  out  of  the  difficulty  before  it  comes  quite  to 
a  head.” 

A  way  out  of  the  difficulty  did  appear  when  Will  came 
home  that  night ;  he  had  with  him  a  letter — a  letter 
that  had  been  sent  to  his  city  office  by  Mr.  Notner. 

“  Will  you  kindly  inform  your  sister  that  our  plans 
for  cheering  Miss  Burram’s  Charge  have  to  be  given 
up.  Miss  Minturn  herself  is  the  obstacle — she  frankly 
and  firmly  refuses  to  receive  any  visitor  until  Miss  Bur- 
ram  can  give  her  sanction.  And  she  requests  me  to 
remind  Miss  Gedding  of  Miss  Burram’s  own  reply  to 
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Miss  Gedding,  when  that  young  lady,  in  the  great  kind¬ 
ness  of  her  heart,  wrote  for  permission  to  renew  her 
acquaintance  with  Miss  Burram’s  Charge.  She  begs 
me  to  thank  Miss  Gedding,  and  to  assure  her  that  when 
once  more  Miss  Minturn  has  Miss  Burram’s  consent 
it  will  be  one  of  the  happy  moments  of  her  life  to  re¬ 
ceive  Miss  Gedding ;  that  until  then  she  will  cherish  in 
her  heart  all  the  kindly  deeds  and  words  of  Miss  Ged¬ 
ding.” 

“  Will!  ”  in  a  tone  of  utter  disappointment  and  de¬ 
jection,  was  all  that  Rose  could  say.  And  Will  an¬ 
swered  : 

“It  is  an  ill  wind  that  does  not  blow  good  to  some¬ 
body,  and  this  ill  wind  will  blow  mother  out  of  bed.” 

Which  it  did  the  moment  that  she  heard  all  imminent 
fear  of  Rose’s  visits  to  Miss  Burram’s  house  was  re¬ 
moved,  and  she  got  up  wdth  such  alacrity,  and  she  was 
down-stairs  so  speedily,  that  both  her  son  and  daughter 
felt  her  self-inflicted  repose  must  have  grown  very  tire¬ 
some. 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 


It  was  Dr.  Burney  who  had  told  Rachel  of  the  plan 
and  the  desirability  of  young  companionship  for  her. 
Posted  by  means  of  Xotner’s  letter,  which  was  very 
explicit,  he  was  able  to  talk  almost  as  if  he  knew  Miss 
Gedding,  and  was  quite  aware  of  that  young  lady’s 
affectionate  regard  for  Miss  Min  turn ;  he  explained, 
however,  that  his  information  came  from  Mr.  ISlotner. 

Rachel  listened  so  pleasantly  and  even  eagerly  in¬ 
terested,  that  the  doctor  augured  unhoped-for  results 
from  the  plan,  till  Rachel  herself  quietly  but  firmly 
objected. 

“  I  should  like  it  very  much,  Dr.  Burney,”  she  said, 
“  but  I  could  not  now  receive  Miss  Gedding  ;  it  would 
be  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  Miss  Burram.  I  know 
what  her  wish  was  with  regard  to  my  renewal  of  Miss 
Gedding’s  acquaintance, — I  know  wrhat  she  herself 
wrote  to  Miss  Gedding  at  the  time,  and  remembering 
all  that,  I  must  obey  Miss  Burram’s  wish  now.  Kindly 
remind  Miss  Gedding  of  all  that,  and  give  her  my 
thanks  and  my  love.  Tell  her,  also,  that  just  so  soon 
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as  I  can  get  Miss  Burram’s  consent,  I  shall  welcome 
her.” 

No  amount  of  argument  from  the  doctor  could  dis¬ 
suade  her,  or  shake  her  opinion  of  what  her  duty  was 
to  Miss  Burram,  and  when  he  wrote  an  account  of  it 
to  Notner,  he  added  : 

“  Miss  Minturn  is  the  most  remarkable  young  girl  I 
have  ever  seen.  Were  she  a  man,  her  firmness,  deter¬ 
mination,  devotion  to  principle,  and  self-control  would 
make  her  a  very  exceptional  leader  among  men.” 

That  letter  made  Notner  reflect  again  upon  a  former 
letter  from  the  doctor  ;  a  letter  in  which  had  been  de¬ 
scribed  the  doctor’s  own  perplexity  when  he  came  upon 
Rachel  in  the  library  having  an  open  letter  in  her  hand 
and  looking  very  much  frightened,  but  replying  to  his 
inquiry  that  she  must  see  Hardman.  That  account  had 
puzzled  Notner  also,  till  he  read  in  one  of  Mrs.  Hubrey’s 
letters  how  Herrick  intended  to  write  to  Rachel.  That 
must  be  the  letter,  and  no  wonder  the  child  looked 
frightened — such  revelations  would  have  affrighted  a 
stouter  heart,  and  Notner  gnashed  his  teeth  in  rage  at 
Herrick.  Then  he  wondered  if  Rachel  had  told  Hard¬ 
man  ;  it  was  not  unlikely,  knowing  as  he  did  the  friend¬ 
ship  that  existed  between  the  two,  and  the  child  must 
have  some  confidant.  But  he  wanted  to  assure  himself, 
and  the  next  morning  he  startled  Hardman  by  present- 
ing  himself  at  the  door  of  the  carriage-house. 

“  I  want  to  speak  to  you  privately,  Jim,”  he  said, 
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“  about  Miss  Minturn.  Do  you  know  anything  of  a 
letter  that  Herrick  sent  her  %  Did  she  read  for  you,  or 
show  you  such  a  letter  ?  ” 

Jim’s  face  turned  red. 

“  I  can’t  answer  your  questions,  Mr.  Notner ;  I’m 
sorry,  sir,  very  sorry,  knowing  the  good  friend  you  are 
of  Miss  Rachel’s,  but  I  can’t.” 

Notner  smiled. 

“  You  think  it  would  be  betraying  Miss  Rachel’s  con¬ 
fidence,  Jim  ?  ” 

“  I  do,  sir  ;  I  think  it  wouldn’t  be  honorable  to  Miss 
Rachel.” 

“  Jim,  you’re  a  good  fellow,”  said  Notner  ;  then  he 
took  a  step  forward  and  put  his  hand  on  Hardman’s 
shoulder  : 

“  You  are  an  honest  man,  Jim,  and  a  true  one  ;  and 
in  the  not  distant  future  you  shall  be  remembered  for 
it  all.” 

“  Thank  you,  sir  ;  but  I  haven’t  done  anything  only 
my  duty.” 

“  And  that  you  have  done  so  well,”  said  Notner, 
“  that  I  think  you  ought  to  know  the  further  revelations 
about  Herrick.  Have  you  time  to  spare,  and  can  you 
take  me  somewhere  where  we  shall  not  be  interrupted  ?  ” 

“Yes,  sir;  just  now  I  can  give  you  as  much  time  as 
you  like,  and  if  you  won’t  mind  stepping  into  the  little 
room  that  I  made  here  for  myself,  I  can  shut  the  door 
and  there’ll  be  nobody  to  disturb  us  except  Sarah  would 
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come  with  a  message,  and  then  she  just  calls  me  from 
without.” 

Notner  had  never  been  in  that  little  room  before,  and 
he  was  struck  with  its  cleanliness  and  neatness.  There 
were  just  two  chairs :  Hardman’s  own  big  one,  which 
he  drew  forward  for  his  visitor,  and  the  small  chair  he 
had  made  for  Rachel. 

Notner  laughingly  asked  for  what  small  visitor  the 
wee  chair  was  designed. 

“  Miss  Rachel,”  answered  Hardman.  “  I  made  it  for 
her  when  she  first  came,  and  she  uses  it  still,  though  it 
is  very  low  for  her,  now  that  she  has  grown  so  tall.” 

“Well,  Jim,  I  shall  not  ask  you  to  give  me  any  of 
the  confidences  Miss  Rachel  bestows  upon  you,  but  I 
shall  give  you  some  confidences  of  my  own — so  find  a 
seat  for  yourself.” 

Jim  seated  himself  on  the  table. 

“  Do  you  remember  Mrs.  Hubrey  ?  ”  asked  Notner. 

“  The  wife  of  the  school  man  that  made  the  speech 
about  eating  Creoles  ?  ”  replied  Hardman. 

“  The  very  same,”  laughed  Notner. 

“  They  went  to  Europe  right  after  the  speech,”  re¬ 
sumed  Hardman.  “  People  said  it  was  the  speech  as 
drove  them  out  of  Renton ville  ;  and  then  you  took 
their  house,  sir.” 

“  Yes,  I  took  their  house,  but  before  taking  it,  I  heard 
all  about  them.  Well,  in  England,  where  they  are 
now,  Mrs,  Hubrey  has  made  some  acquaintance  that 
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has  enabled  her  to  write  a  lot  of  stuff  to  Herrick.  He 
kept  all  of  her  letters — had  them  in  his  bag  when  he 
was  trying  to  escape  when  Rhett  attacked  him — had 
an  article  that  he  wrote  from  her  letters,  and  that  was 
to  be  published  in  the  Renton ville  Times ,  the  next  day. 
I  have  that  article  now,  and  all  of  her  letters — it  was 
from  one  of  them  I  learned  Herrick  was  going  to  write 
to  Miss  Minturn.  If  he  did  write  to  her,  and  if  she  has 
told  you,  or  if  she  let  you  read  for  yourself  that  letter, 
do  not  believe  it,  Jim,  do  not  believe  it.  And  you  can 
tell  Miss  Minturn  what  I  have  said ;  perhaps  it  will 
comfort  her.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  answered  Jim,  dazed  and  perplexed,  and 
with  a  kindly  “  Good-morning,”  Notner  was  gone ;  nor 
did  Hardman  speedily  recover  from  his  perplexity; 
events  and  people  were  so  strangely  mixed.  That  Mrs. 
Ilubrey  should  give  Herrick  information  which  nearly 
drove  Miss  Rachel  to  distraction,  and  that  Notner 
should  say  not  to  believe  it,  was  entirely  past  his  com¬ 
prehension.  It  made  him  scratch  his  head  and  ejaculate 
a  number  of  times : 

“  Bless  my  ribs  1  ” 


CHAPTER  LXX. 

The  month  of  May  had  set  in  unusually  cold  and 
wet ;  and  with  gusts  of  wind  that  seemed  in  their 
piercing  sharpness  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
very  middle  of  an  icy  winter.  People  went  about  with 
faces  reflecting  the  gloom  of  the  atmosphere,  and  every¬ 
thing  in  the  town  had  a  sort  of  helplessly  wet,  dis¬ 
tressed  look. 

The  only  stirring  thing  was  the  Reform  Party,  but 
even  that,  lacking  its  former  opposition — the  rout  of 
Herrick’s  friends  had  been  so  complete — seemed  to  have 
lost  much  of  its  wonted  liveliness. 

The  party  held  its  meetings,  and  made  speeches,  and 
had  the  popular  assurance  of  a  complete  victory  when 
it  should  go  to  the  polls,  but  for  all  that,  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  was  not  quite  so  great  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected;  perhaps  owing  to  the  weather,  and  perhaps 
owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  people  had  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  suddenness  of  the  change  which 
had  come  to  the  town. 

In  Miss  Burram’s  household  tLere  was  little  change, 

save  that  Dr.  Burney  was  growing  irritable  at  the 
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manner  in  which  his  patient’s  disease  continued  to  baffle 
him — he  seemed  so  near  at  times  to  catching  what  she 
wanted  from  her  eyes  fixed  upon  him  with  such  pitiful 
yearning — from  her  hand,  vainly  trying  to  make  intel¬ 
ligible  motions,  that  it  was  tantalizing  when  it  all  be¬ 
came  as  blank  as  ever.  If  only  the  power  of  speech  for 
a  moment  would  come  to  her ;  but  her  tongue  remained 
dumb,  and  her  strength,  from  that  silent  struggle  with 
herself,  began  at  length  to  diminish. 

“  They  will  both  die,”  he  wrote  to  Notner,  “  Miss 
Burram  and  her  Charge ;  Miss  Burram  may  linger  in 
this  condition  for  a  few  weeks,  hardly  more,  for  her 
strength  has  begun  to  be  alarmingly  on  the  decrease, 
and  her  Charge  will  follow  her  in  a  short  time;  a 
stronger  constitution  than  hers  could  not  endure  the 
strain  of  such  long  vigils  at  Miss  Burram’s  bedside. 
To  remove  her — and  it  would  have  to  be  done  by  force 

_ would  do  no  good  ;  she  would  fret  herself  to  death. 

So  there  is  nothing  for  it,  Notner,  but  to  remain  to  the 
end,  and — bury  them.” 

Just  as  he  signed  his  name  there  was  a  knock  at  the 
door. 

“  Come  in,”  he  said,  without  turning  his  head,  and 
Sarah,  flinging  the  door  wide  open,  tiptoed  toward 
him  : 

“  Doctor,”  her  eyes  were  bulging  with  excitement, 
and  her  long,  solemn  face  had  a  scared  look,  “  There 
is  a  gentleman  in  the  parlor  asking  for  you.” 
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“  What  is  his  name — did  he  give  you  a  card  ?  ”  asked 
the  doctor  quickly. 

“  No,  he  didn’t  give  me  anything ;  he  only  told  me 
to  tell  you  he  was  a  stranger  to  you,  but  that  on  ac¬ 
count  of  Miss  Burram,  you’d  be  glad  of  his  visit.” 

The  doctor  was  out  of  the  room  before  Sarah  had 
fully  recovered  her  breath  after  delivering  her  mes¬ 
sage. 

“  May  I  never  be  burned  nor  drowned  alive  !  ”  she 
ejaculated  as  she  followed  him,  but  by  the  time  she 
reached  the  parlor,  the  door  was  tightly  shut,  and 
though  she  lingered  in  her  old  fashion  of  eavesdropping, 
only  a  very  indistinct  and  subdued  sound  of  voices 
reached  her. 

A  tall  and  somewhat  portly  middle-aged  man  rose 
to  greet  Dr.  Burney.  His  face  was  clean  shaven,  and 
every  feature,  from  a  high,  square,  and  somewhat  pro¬ 
jecting  forehead,  that  made  his  dark- blue  eyes  look 
smaller  than  they  were,  to  his  large,  firm  mouth,  and 
massive  chin,  showed  a  will  that  was  conscious  of  its 
superior  strength,  and  that  never  fora  moment  doubted 
that  strength.  His  hair  in  places  was  a  very  dark 
brown,  but  most  of  it  was  gray,  and  inclined  to  curl 
about  his  temples  and  neck.  It  was  not  a  handsome 
face,  and  yet  there  was  something  in  its  expression,  es¬ 
pecially  when  he  smiled,  that  was  strangely  winning. 
It  was  also  a  face  that  had  little  difficulty  in  command¬ 
ing,  as  its  owner  would,  love  or  fear ;  just  now  there 
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were  lines  in  it  worn  by  anxiety  or  illness,  and  a  pallor 
that  might  be  due  alone  to  fatigue. 

“  I  am  Herndon,”  he  said  to  the  doctor,  holding  out 
his  hand. 

“  Oh,”  said  the  doctor,  shaking  it  warmly,  and  quiv¬ 
ering  himself  from  the  surprise,  and  from  what  might 
be  the  consequences  of  the  visit.  The  name  Herndon 
had  not  roused  Miss  Burram — Herndon  in  person 
might  do  so. 

“  I  did  not  care  to  give  my  name  to  the  servant,” 
the  stranger  continued,  his  voice,  in  its  clear-cut,  well- 
modulated  tones  reminding  the  doctor  of  Rachel’s 
voice  ;  “  I  preferred  to  announce  my  name  to  you  my¬ 
self  ;  but  I  added  sufficient,  as  I  thought,  to  insure  my 
seeing  you.” 

“  You  did,”  was  the  doctor’s  reply. 

“  I  have  been  apprised  of  everything  by  our  mutual 
friend,  Notner,”  resumed  Herndon,  “  apprised  by  letter 
— having  been  traveling.  1  have  also  been  ill,  or  I 
should  have  been  here  before.  My  illness  even  pre¬ 
vented  my  taking  the  steamer  on  which  I  had  engaged 
passage  from  the  other  side,  and  of  which  intention  I 
had  sent  a  cable  message  to  Notner.  I  sent  a  second 
message  by  cable  to  him  so  that  he  would  meet  me  ; 
but  he  has  missed  it  in  some  way,  for  I  did  not  find 
him  at  the  steamer’s  pier  when  we  arrived,  and  not 
finding  him  at  home  when  I  made  my  way  down  here, 
I  decided  at  once  to  see  you.  Otherwise,  Notner  Avould 
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have  accompanied  me.  And  now,  doctor,  how  much 
do  you  know  about  me  ?  ” 

“  Nothing  beyond  your  name  being  the  one  given 
me  by  Mr.  Notner,  to  repeat  to  Miss  Burram — I  judged 
from  that  you  must  know  her.” 

u  I  do ;  I  have  known  her  ;  known  her  long  and 
intimately.” 

“  Then,  my  plan  will  be  to  take  you  unannounced 
into  my  patient’s  room — she  evidently  wants  something 
or  some  one — she  indicates  it  by  signs  that  I  can  com¬ 
prehend  to  that  extent,  and  she  has  been  making  these 
signs  for  weeks — you  may  be  the  person.”  He  turned 
to  lead  the  way  out  of  the  room,  but  before  he  reached 
the  door,  he  stopped  short. 

“  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Herndon ;  I  have  no  wish  to  be  in¬ 
formed  of  your  affairs,  but  for  my  patient’s  sake — in 
order  to  calculate  the  chances  of  recognition — is  it  long 
since  she  last  saw  you — long  enough  for  your  appear¬ 
ance  to  have  changed  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  some  years  have  passed  since  I  saw  her,  and 
my  appearance  has  changed  somewhat — if  she  is  to  be 
affected  by  any  recognition  at  all,  I  think  my  voice 
may  do  it.” 

“  A.h,  yes,”  said  the  doctor,  and  he  turned 
again  to  the  door,  but  this  time  Herndon  stopped 
him. 

“  Is  Miss  Burram’s  Charge  with  her  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 
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Herndon  still  hesitated,  at  which  the  doctor  won¬ 
dered,  and  finally  asked : 

“Would  vou  rather  not  have  Miss  Burram’s  Charge 
present  ?  ” 

The  stranger  by  that  time  having  made  up  his  mind, 
answered : 

“  I  thought  it  might  make  a  difference ;  but  I  feel 
assured  now  that  it  will  not.  Lead  on,  doctor.” 

At  intervals  that  day  the  sun  had  shone  brightly,  and, 
as  it  were,  triumphantly,  but  always  withdrawing  itself 
to  the  same  gloom  as  before ;  now,  as  the  doctor  gently 
opened  the  door  of  the  sick-room,  the  sun  came  out 
again,  lighting  up  the  whole  apartment  with  a  brilliancy 
and  cheer  that  brought  gladness  to  the  soul. 

It  fell  athwart  Miss  Burram’s  face  and  it  shone  on 
Rachel  sitting  by  her  side,  bringing  out  the  features 
of  the  two  with  strange  and  startling  contrast ;  it  even 
gleamed  on  the  trained  nurse  who  was  seated  in  a 
corner  of  the  room. 

Miss  Burram  was  quiet,  as  she  always  was  when 
Rachel  was  with  her,  but  her  eyes  seemed  to  turn  more 
frequently  with  their  pitiful  longing  on  Rachel’s  face, 
and  in  answer  to  it  the  girl  had  attempted  to  close  them 
by  pressing  gentle  kisses  on  the  eyelids,  but  they  always 
opened  to  repeat  the  same  look. 

Rachel  turned  at  the  doctor’s  entrance,  surprised  that 
he  was  accompanied,  but  thinking  that  the  stranger 
might  be  another  physician. 
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On  they  went  to  the  bed,  keeping  side  by  side  till 
they  stood  where  Miss  Burram’s  eyes  could  rest  fully 
upon  both  ;  then  the  stranger  put  himself  slightly  in 
advance  of  the  doctor.  Miss  Burram  looked  at  him  ; 
the  same  pitiful,  yearning,  agonized  look  she  gave  to 
everybody,  but  nothing  more  ;  nothing  more,  till  he 
said  in  low,  concentrated  tones  as  if  he  would  that  they 
must  reach  her  soul  : 

“  Bedilla  !  ” 

She  raised  herself  in  the  bed,  waving  her  arms, 
even  the  one  she  had  not  been  able  to  lift  from  her 
side  for  weeks,  and  a  hoarse,  gurgling  sound  came  from 
her  throat.  Bachel  and  the  nurse  sprang  simulta¬ 
neously  to  their  feet,  while  the  doctor  pushed  his  way  in 
front  of  the  stranger,  but  in  that  instant  came  from  Miss 
Burram  in  a  wild  shriek  that  affrighted  not  only  the 
occupants  of  the  room  but  pierced  to  the  ears  below 
stairs,  the  single  word  “  Terry !  ” 

That  was  all ;  in  another  instant  she  had  fallen  back 
motionless,  insensible,  and,  Dr.  Burney  said, 

“  Dead !  ” 


CHAPTER  LXXI. 


W hat  an  awful  dream  !  and  Rachel  sat  suddenly  up 
in  the  bed  and  rubbed  her  eyes — Miss  Burram  dead  ! 
In  her  dream  she  had  heard  Dr.  Burney  say  that  she 
■was  dead,  but  of  course  that  was  only  a  dream,  and  she 
looked  about  her  as  if  for  verification  of  her  thoughts. 

It  was  morning,  and  she  was  in  her  own  room, 
though  somehow  she  could  not  quite  remember  how 
she  came  there — she  did  not  recollect  undressing  her¬ 
self,  nor  did  she  recollect  coming  to  her  room  at  all — it 
must  be  even  late  in  the  morning  by  the  way  the  sun 
streamed  in,  and  then  she  looked  at  the  clock  on  the 
mantel — five  minutes  to  ten  the  hands  said. 

What  was  the  matter  that  she  should  sleep  so  late  ? 
And  now  it  suddenly  came  to  her  that  her  head  felt 
strange,  as  if  there  were  a  pain  in  it  that  would  not 
let  her  think.  But  she  must  think,  and  she  must  get  up ; 
and  she  threw  the  bed-clothes  from  her  and  attempted 
to  rise.  Her  limbs  seemed  as  little  able  to  obey  her  will 
as  her  mind  was,  for  there  was  a  heaviness  and  numb¬ 
ness  about  them  that  made  her  desist,  and  in  greater 

perplexity  than  ever  she  looked  again  about  her. 
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At  that  instant  the  door  opened  and  Sarah’s  solemn 
face  appeared. 

“  Oh,  Sarah  !  ”  Rachel  said,  and  then  it  all  came  to 
her ;  the  scene  in  Miss  Burram’s  room,  and  how  they 
took  her,  Rachel,  away,  and  the  nurse  made  her  take 
some  medicine  and  put  her  to  bed  ;  then  she  had  gone 
to  sleep.  So  her  dream  was  quite  true — Miss  Burram 
was  dead.  But  Sarah  had  reached  the  bedside,  and 
she  was  saying  in  a  frightened  whisper : 

“Me  and  Mrs.  McElvain,  to  say  nothing  of  Jim, 
was  so  anxious  to  know  how  you  were,  Miss  Rachel, 
that  I  took  it  upon  meself  to  steal  in  to  you  when  I 
seen  the  nurse  was  with  the  other  nurse,  a-talking 
to  the  doctor.  Last  night  the  nurse  said  as  you’d  be 
all  right — that  they  gave  you  something  to  make  you 
have  a  long  sleep,  because  what  you  wanted  was  rest, 
and  this  morning  she  said  you  was  sleeping  still,  and 
she  didn’t  think  you’d  -wake  for  an  hour  yet — so  I’m 
glad  I  came,  and  now  that  you’re  woke  up,  I’ll  go 
down  and  get  some  breakfast  for  you.” 

She  turned  to  go,  but  Rachel  held  her,  wondering 

with  a  kind  of  dumb  terror  that  Sarah  said  nothin^ 

© 

of  her  dead  mistress.  Rachel’s  own  heart  was  full ; 
every  kind  deed  that  Miss  Burram  had  ever  done  for 
her  rose  before  her,  and  she  said  with  a  burst  of 
tears  : 

“  Oh,  Sarah !  How  can  you  talk,  or  think  of  any¬ 
thing,  and  Miss  Burram  dead  ?  ” 
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“  Dead !  ”  repeated  Sarah  ;  “  Miss  Burram  is  not 

dead.  Sure  she  came  to,  last  night,  and  the  doctor  has 
the  greatest  hopes  of  her  now.  The  strange  gentle¬ 
man  that  came  was  the  means  of  it — he’s  some  one 
that  Miss  Burram  used  to  know,  and  it  was  the  sight 
of  him  that  brought  her  to,  and  made  her  scream.  Me 
and  Mrs.  McElvain  heard  the  scream,  and  we  came 
running  up,  and  they  were  carrying  you  out  of  the 
room,  Miss  Rachel  ;  they  said  you  fell  across  Miss 
Burram  in  the  bed.” 

“  Oh  !  ”  said  Rachel,  so  relieved,  and  even  happy, 
that  the  pain  seemed  to  go  suddenly  out  of  her  head 
and  she  lay  back  on  the  pillow,  saying  : 

“  Thank  you,  Sarah,  for  that  news  ;  and  now  you 
can  bring  me  some  breakfast,  please.” 

“  The  strange  gentleman  that  came  !  ”  Rachel  re¬ 
membered  now  his  name,  shrieked  by  Miss  Burram — 
it  must  be  Ms  name  from  all  that  Sarah  had  told  her — 
and  that  name,  Terry,  was  the  name  of  Tom’s  friend, 
the  Mr.  Terry  whom  she  had  seen  only  twice,  and 
whom  she  did  not  recognize  when  she  saw  him  in  Miss 
Burram’s  room.  As  she  remembered  him,  he  was 
slender  and  not  at  all  gray,  and  ever  so  much  younger- 
looking  ;  and  then  she  fell  to  thinking  what  he  could 
have  to  do  with  Miss  Burram,  that  his  presence  could 
affect  her  so,  and  what  did  he  have  to  do  with  “  Tom  ” 
— and  from  these  thoughts  she  got  to  dwelling  again 
upon  all  that  Herrick  had  written  to  her,  and  then 
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to  what  Hardman  had  told  her  of  Mr.  Notner’s  inter- 
view  with  him. 

How  did  Mr.  Notner  know?  she  asked  herself,  that 
he  could  say  to  Jim  with  such  certainty  Herrick  had 
not  told  the  truth  ?  Oh,  the  doubt  and  the  mystery 
of  it  all !  Would  it  ever  be  explained  to  her  ?  And 
why  did  she  care,  she  said  to  herself — her  duty  was 
to  Miss  Burram  who  was  so  kind  to  her,  and  so  long 
as  she  was  to  believe  no  ill  of  her  father,  what  differ- 
ence  did  any  other  statement  make  to  her  ? 

For  all  that,  the  tormenting  thoughts  kept  with  her 
until  they  had  wrought  her  into  a  fever  that,  as  Dr. 
Burney  said,  when  he  saw  her,  was  going  to  keep  her 
in  bed  several  days. 


I 


CHAPTER  LXXII. 

«  Pook  fellow !  ”  It  was  Herndon  who  spoke,  and 
there  were  tears  in  his  eyes  which  he  did  not  attempt 
to  hide. 

He  was  speaking  to  Hotner  in  the  library  of  that 
gentleman’s  house,  and  they  were  talking  of  the  man 
who  died  in  Miss  Burram’s  carriage-house. 

« It  was  a  strange  dispensation  of  Providence  which 
drove  him  to  his  death  in  Miss  Burram’s  presence,” 
he  went  on,  “  and  a  stranger  one  still  ” — his  voice  tak¬ 
ing  a  sadder  tone — “  that  brought  him  to  die  in  Rachel’s 
arms.  But  good  has  come  of  it  all — Bedilla  will  have 
dropped  forever  her  mask  of  selfishness  and  heartless¬ 
ness,  and  Rachel  has  done  it.” 

“  Rachel  did  not  recognize  you?  ”  said  Hotner. 

“Ho  ;  she  had  not  time  to  do  so  ;  Bedilla’s  recogni¬ 
tion  of  me  was  so  terrifying  that  it  sent  her  into  a 
swoon,  and  from  the  swoon  into  a  fever  that  has  left 
her  as  weak  as  Miss  Burram.  To-morrow,  however, 
she  will  be  able  to  leave  her  room.” 

“  And  to-morrow,”  said  Notner,  “  Dr.  Burney  says 

Miss  Burram  will  be  able  to  sit  up.  Truly,  Herndon, 
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your  coming  has  done  more  in  a  fortnight  than  all 
the  skill  of  the  physicians  has  accomplished  in  four 
months.” 

“  Do  you  wonder,  knowing  everything?  ” 

“No,  I  do  not.  But  about  Rachel — I  confess  I  am 
anxious  to  have  everything  explained  to  her.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  assure  her  of  the  lies  of  Herrick,  but  I 
think  in  justice  she  should  know  what  her  family  re¬ 
lations  are.” 

“  So  do  I,  Notner  ;  and  so  she  shall,  just  as  soon  as 

Bedilla  is  strong  enough  to  approve  of  what  I  think 

ought  to  be  told  her.  And  now  for  the  writing  of  that 

letter  you  have  suggested  ;  suppose  we  do  it  at  once 

in  order  to  relieve  Mrs.  Hubrev’s  mind.” 

•/ 

Notner  assented,  showing  it  to  Herndon  when  he 
had  finished  : 

“  Mrs.  Hubrey  : 

“  This  is  to  inform  you  that  your  confidential  friend 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  Herrick,  is  in  prison, 
awaiting  trial  for  having  embezzled  the  moneys  of  the 
town,  and  consequently  he  is  unable  to  carrv  out  your 
concerted  schemes  for  the  humiliation  of  Miss  Burram 
and  her  Charge. 

“Yours  sincerely, 

“  I.  Notner.” 

Within  a  fortnight  Notner  had  a  reply,  short  and 
sharp  : 
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“  Mb.  Notnek  : 

“  Not  recognizingyou,  I  do  not  understand  your  let¬ 
ter,  and  not  understanding  your  letter,  I  do  not  trouble 
myself  about  its  contents. 


“  Kittie  Hubeey.” 

Mrs.  Hubrey  did  trouble  herself  about  its  contents, 
however  ;  they  told  her  so  plainly  that  her  relations 
with  Herrick  had  become  known  ;  and  now  that  Her¬ 
rick  was  in  prison,  they  seemed  to  suggest  that  un¬ 
pleasantness  might  result  thereby  for  herself. 

“  No,”  she  soliloquized,  “  my  plan  will  be  to  get 
away  from  London,  and  that  without  letting  Gasket 
know — he  might  compromise  me  in  some  way.” 

And  off  to  one  of  the  suburbs  she  set,  hiring  there 
a  house  immediately,  and  transferring  thence  her 
household  goods,  and  her  husband— since  his  unlucky 
speech  in  Rentonville  he  was  always  but  a  secondary 
part  of  her  household  effects — so  quickly,  that  the 
little  man,  having  breakfasted  in  London  with  no  hint 
of  a  change  of  residence,  found  himself  supping  in 
Chelsea  amid  all  the  familiar  appurtenances  of  his 
London  home.  Why  the  change  was  made  he  did  not 
dare  to  ask. 

During  that  fortnight  a  marvelous  change  of  health 
and  strength  had  come  to  Miss  Burram ;  she  was  able 
to  sit  up  and  even  to  walk,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
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nurse,  about  the  room,  and  to  the  almost  irritated  per¬ 
plexity  of  Dr  Burney,  she  refused  to  see  Rachel. 

“  Not  yet,”  she  said  to  him ;  “  tell  Rachel  to  forgive 
me,  and  to  be  willing  to  wait.” 

Rachel  forgave,  but  she  wondered,  and  at  length 
she  grieved,  as  she  reflected  that  Miss  Burram,  to 
whom  during  the  past  long  weeks  she  had  been  so 
necessary,  now,  after  the  lapse  of  many  days,  to  be  still 
unwilling  to  see  her ;  it  sometimes  brought  hot  tears 
to  her  eyes,  but  she  did  not  let  anybody  know.  Her 
own  strength  was  but  slowly  returning — so  slowly 
that  she  had  not  yet  left  the  house  for  even  a  talk 
with  Hardman. 

Nor  had  she  seen  Mr.  Terry  since  the  night  of  his 
first  visit,  though  Sarah  told  her  he  came  every  day, 
and  that  he  always  asked  about  her,  as  well  as  Miss 
Burram. 

She  wondered  why  he  did  not  ask  to  see  her ;  she 
wanted  to  see  him  to  speak  to  him  of  “  Tom  ” — to  him 
who  had  been  “  Tom’s  ”  friend,  thinking  at  length 
that  he  refrained  from  seeing  her  because  she  was 
still  so  weak.  That  decided  her  at  once  to  do  all  that 
she  could  to  get  quite  well  quickly,  and  she  astonished 
the  nurse  by  the  quantities  of  nourishment  she  began 
to  demand,  and  the  fierce  but  unsuccessful  manner  in 
which  she  attempted  to  take  them  all. 

One  day,  however,  Sarah  told  her  that  Mr.  Herndon 
had  been  three  mortal  hours  up  in  Miss  Burram’s 
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apartments,  and  the  air  of  ludicrous  perplexity  with 
which  Sarah  delivered  that  information  at  any  other 
time  would  have  made  Rachel  laugh.  Now,  her  own 
sad,  perplexed  thoughts  kept  her  from  seeing  the 
humor  in  anything,  and  she  only  listened,  somewhat 
curious,  but  more  indifferent. 

“  Three  mortal  hours,”  repeated  Sarah,  “  for  I  let 
him  in,  and  I  was  in  the  hall  when  he  went  out,  and 
he  was  so  full  of  what  I  guess  he’d  a-been  talkin’ 
about  to  Miss  Burram,  that  he  didn’t  seem  to  see  me — 
and  he  always  sees  me,  Miss  Rachel ;  he  just  appears 
to  take  pains  to  spy  me  out,  and  to  speak  to  me,  for 
he’s  the  pleasantest  gentleman— there  couldn’t  be  any 
pleasanter.” 

But  Rachel — she  was  in  the  library,  where  she  usu¬ 
ally  sat,  when  not  in  her  own  room — threw  her  head 
back  wearily  on  the  cushion  of  the  big  armchair,  and 
closed  her  eyes. 

She  was  tired  of  hearing  of  them  all,  when  none  of 
them  cared  for  her — no  one,  only  poor,  ignorant  Hard¬ 
man — and  for  a  moment  there  rose  within  her  a  wild 
wish  to  be  able  to  go  away  somewhere, — somewhere, 
where  Hardman  would  live,  and  she  could  be  his  adopt¬ 
ed  daughter,  his  little  housekeeper,  and  where  she  could 
forget  that  she  was  Rachel  Minturn,  Miss  Burram’s 
Charge ;  forget  all  that  Herrick  had  written  to  her ; 
forget  everything  save  “  Tom.” 

Sarah,  seeing  that  Rachel’s  eyes  continued  closed, 
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thought  she  wanted  to  sleep,  and  she  went  softly  from 
the  room.  But  Rachel  was  far  from  feeling  like  sleep. 
She  had  wrought  herself  into  a  most  melancholy  spirit, 
and  discovering  that  she  was  alone,  she  let  the  grief 
that  was  raging  within  her  burst  forth  in  a  succession 
of  sobs.  At  that  instant  the  door  opened  and  some 
one  came  so  quickly  across  the  room  that  Rachel  had 
time  neither  to  stifle  her  sobs  nor  to  dry  her  eyes. 

“  My  poor  little  girl !  ” 

It  was  Herndon,  speaking  with  the  voice  that  she 
now  suddenly  and  perfectly  remembered.  The  voice 
that  brought  with  it  a  sudden  and  perfect  recollection 
of  the  little  humble  home  in  which  he  and  “  Tom  ”  and 
she  sat,  they  giving  and  she  listening  to  instructions 
about  her  future  life  with  Miss  Burram.  The  sudden 
and  perfect  recollection  of  both  taking  her  by  the  hand 
between  them,  and  entering  a  conveyance  which 
brought  them  a  long  distance  away,  to  where  long 
lines  of  puffing,  noisy  cars  stood.  The  sudden  and 
perfect,  but  heart-breaking  recollection  of  her  good- 
by  there,  to  “  Tom  ” — how  Mr.  Terry  went  a  little 
aside,  not  to  view  it,  and  how,  when  it  all  was  over,  and 
“  Tom  ”  was  walking  away,  Mr.  Terry  himself  was 
crying  ;  how  she  then  took  Mr.  Terry’s  hand  and  went 
with  him  into  the  car,  and  how  the  car  went  until  the 
next  morning,  when  Mr.  Terry  took  her  to  have  some 
breakfast,  and  how  she  couldn’t  eat  till  he  told  her 
“  Tom  ”  would  be  displeased,  and  after  that  how  Mr. 
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Terry  had  taken  a  car  with  her  and  brought  her  to 
the  depot  at  Rentonville;  there  he  had  kissed  her 
good-by,  repeated  all  that  “  Tom  ”  had  said,  and,  put¬ 
ting  her  into  the  hack  which  brought  her  to  Miss  Bur- 
ram’s  door,  had  left  her  ; — she  recalled  it  all. 

Yes,  all  these  things  Rachel  so  suddenly  and  per¬ 
fectly  recollected,  that  it  seemed  as  if  she  were  living 
them  all  over  again,  and  she  threw  her  head  down  on 
the  arm  of  the  chair  and  sobbed  without  restraint. 

“  My  poor  little  girl !  ”  Herndon  repeated,  and  then 
he  added  : 

“  Cry  as  much  as  you  will — it  will  do  you  good.” 


CHAPTER  LXXIIL 


“  My  poor  little  girl !  ” 

A  third  time  Herndon  said  it,  when  Rachel  at 
length  lifted  her  head  and  looked  at  him,  her  tears 
making  such  a  mist  she  could  not  wed  see  his  features  ; 
then  he  held  out  his  arms  : 

“  For  ‘  Tom’s  ’  sake,  my  little  girl,  come  to  me.” 

“  For  Tom’s  sake,”  it  seemed  almost  as  if  Tom  were 
by  her  side  as  in  the  olden  time,  and  without  hesita¬ 
tion  she  obeyed,  and  she  cried  upon  his  breast. 

“We  have  been  cruel  to  you,”  he  said,  “  all  of  us— 
but  it  was  Miss  Burram’s  wish — poor  Miss  Burram 
who  needs  all  your  pity,  all  your  charity,  all  your 
love,  Rachel.” 

She  raised  her  head  and  he  put  her  gently  back  into 
the  chair  she  had  left ;  then  he  drew  another  in  front 
of  her  and  seated  himself. 

“  I  have  a  story  to  tell  you,  Rachel ;  can  you  hear 
it  now  ?  ” 

She  bowed  her  head,  not  being  able  to  trust  herself 
to  speak. 

“  A  great  many  years  ago  there  lived  in  Hew  York 
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a  very  rich  retired  banker ;  he  had  a  wife  and  one 
daughter.  This  daughter  had  very  unusual  qualities — 
she  was  determined  beyond  most  of  her  sex,  she  had  a 
passion  for  studies  which  are  supposed  to  attract  mascu¬ 
line  minds  alone,  and  she  was  violently  strong  in  her 
likes  and  dislikes.  When  she  was  sixteen  years  old,  a 
brother  was  born  to  her,  and  two  years  later,  a  sister ; 
almost  immediately  the  mother  died.  Just  before  her 
death  she  had  strength  sufficient  to  charge  her  elder 
daughter  to  be  a  mother  to  the  little  ones — a  charge 
which  the  girl  lovingly  accepted  and  solemnly  prom¬ 
ised  to  fulfil — and  to  give  to  her  a  number  of  valu¬ 
able  jewels ;  they  had  been  heirlooms  in  her  own  fam¬ 
ily  and  she  bequeathed  them  to  be  divided  by  the  elder 
ffirl  when  her  infant  sister  should  become  a  woman. 

C 

“  Ten  years  passed,  finding  the  elder  sister  a  model 
in  her  management  of  the  house,  her  care  of  her  father, 
and  her  devotion  to  the  two  young  members  of  the 
family,  Mark  and  Emily.  At  the  same  time  she  did 
not  neglect  her  own  studies,  and  because  of  her  con¬ 
versational  powers  and  her  wide  ability  to  acquire 
knowledge,  she  became  the  wonder  of  society.  She 
idolized  her  brother  and  sister,  and  they  certainly  re¬ 
turned  the  affection.  About  that  time  she  became 
acquainted  with  some  one  whom  for  the  present  I 
shall  call  Trevor.  Mr.  Trevor,  from  being  a  friend 
became  a  suitor,  but  she,  though  returning  his  affec¬ 
tion,  would  not  marry  because  of  her  young  charges  ; 
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she  felt  it  to  be  her  duty  to  make  every  sacrifice  for 
them,  and  she  did  it  well  and  nobly. 

u  Her  devotion  to  duty  increased  the  admiration  and 
affection  of  her  suitor,  and  he  never  ceased  to  hope 
that  one  day  he  should  be  rewarded  with  her  hand. 
He  continued  to  be  her  intimate  friend  and  often,  her 
adviser.  He  was  a  peculiar  man,  devoting  most  of  his 
means  to  schemes  that  had  for  their  object  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  tenement-houses — the  crowded,  disease-makino- 
tenement-houses — and  into  these  schemes  this  elder 
girl  went  heart  and  soul. 

“  There  came  a  time  when  suitors  appeared  for  the 
hand  of  the  little  Emily.  She  was  no  longer  little, 
but  a  tall  and  very  attractive  girl  of  eighteen.  One 
suitor  in  particular,  a  handsome  young  captain  of  a 
trading  vessel  of  which  he  was  the  sole  owner,  seemed 
to  be  especially  favored.  Mark,  who  was  passionately 
fond  of  everything  pertaining  to  the  sea,  had  become 
acquainted  with  him,  in  fact  fascinated  by  him,  and 
he  had  brought  him  to  the  house.  Everybody  was 
more  or  less  won  by  him,  he  was  so  gentle,  manly  and 
so  well  educated,  and  when  Mr.  Trevor,  jealously 
careful  that  no  one  should  be  introduced  to  that  house 
who  was  not  of  good  family,  found  on  investigation 
that  the  young  captain  was  of  unexceptionable  family, 
only  reduced  in  circumstances,  all  welcomed  him. 

Too  late  the  elder  girl  found  that  her  young  sister 
was  hopelessly  in  love  with  the  young  captain.  Con 
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suiting  with  Mr.  Trevor,  they  agreed  that  the  mar¬ 
riage  should  take  place  in  two  years,  when  Emily 
would  be  twenty — as  it  was,  her  education  was  not 
finished,  and  the  captain  was  about  to  start  on  a  long 
voyage.  Emily  was  told  of  the  plan  and  she  con¬ 
sented  to  it — she  promised  her  sister  that  she  would 
not  think  of  marrying  for  two  years.  She  promised, 
and  the  very  next  day  she  was  married  secretly  to  the 
captain.  He  was  to  sail  that  afternoon,  and  she  going 
with  her  brother  to  bid  him  good-by  on  board  of  his 
vessel,  the  parting  was  too  much  for  her — she  lacked 
at  all  times  the  self-control  and  devotion  to  principle 
which  her  sister  had — and  when  the  captain,  forgetting 
in  his  passionate  attachment  what  should  have  been 
his  duty,  proposed  an  immediate  marriage,  so  that  he 
could  take  her  with  him,  she  forgot  her  promise ;  she 
forgot  everything  but  her  violent  love,  and  she  con¬ 
sented.  Mark  advised  against  it,  and  he  protested, 
but  it  was  no  use,  and  he  was  one  of  the  witnesses 
of  the  ceremony.  When  it  was  over  they  sent  for 
Mr.  Trevor.  His  indignation  at  all  parties  amounted 
to  little.  The  deed  was  done  and  husband  and  wife 
were  determined  to  cling  to  each  other,  and  to  take 
Mark,  who  was  passionately  atttached  to  his  young 
sister,  with  them.  The  only  thing  they  wanted, 
should  the  elder  sister  refuse  to  forgive  them,  was 
to  see  their  father,  and  Mr.  Trevor  was  deputed  to 
bring  the  old  man  to  the  vessel.” 
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Herndon  paused ;  Rachel  was  so  motionless  and  so 
white,  he  was  beginning  to  fear  for  the  effect  of  his 
story,  but  she  said  quietly  enough : 

“  Go  on,  please  !  ”  and  he  wondered,  as  he  resumed, 
whether  all  of  the  story  were  intelligible  to  her ;  he 
fancied  from  the  look  in  her  eyes  that  it  was. 

“  It  would  not  be  well,”  he  resumed,  “  to  dwell  upon 
the  scene  between  Mr.  Trevor  and  the  elder  sister 
when  he  told  his  tale,  only  that  when  he  found  her 
growing  like  a  tigress  in  her  rage  at  the  utter  in¬ 
gratitude  with  which  all  of  her  affection,  devotion 
and  self-sacrifice  had  been  treated,  he  thought  it 
better  to  rebuke  her.  She  construed  the  rebuke  into 
an  abetting  of  the  secret  marriage,  and  she  turned 
upon  him,  her  friend,  with  ungovernable  fury.  She 
declared  in  his  presence  that  she  would  cut  from  her 
memory  her  sister  and  her  brother,  and  even  Trevor 
himself — that  she  would  regard  them  all  as  dead. 
When  Trevor  would  have  taken  her  father  to  the 
vessel,  she  threw  herself  before  him,  bidding  him 
choose  between  her  who  had  devoted  her  life  to  him, 
and  the  daughter  who  had  deserted  him— the  poor,  old, 
trembling  man  could  only  choose  to  remain,  but  sent 
his  blessing  privately  by  Trevor  to  his  absent  children. 

“  The  elder  girl  kept  her  vow ;  she  refused  abso¬ 
lutely  to  see  Trevor  again,  and  under  the  pretense  of 
devoting  herself  entirely  to  her  father,  who  began  to 
fail  rapidly  after  the  departure  of  his  son  and  daughter, 
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she  shut  herself  away  from  everybody.  In  a  few 
months  the  old  man  died,  and  all  of  his  wealth  was 
left  to  his  elder  daughter,  with  a  dying  request  that 
she  would  share  with  her  sister  and  brother — a  request 
to  which  she  returned  no  answer. 

“  Shortly  after,  the  city  property  was  sold,  and  with 
part  of  the  proceeds  this  elder  sister,  now  a  woman  of 
thirty- five,  bought  a  great  tenement-house,  one  of  the 
kind  in  which  the  very  poor  make  their  homes” — 
Rachel  started,  but  Herndon,  without  seeming  to 
notice  it,  went  on — “  and  advertising  for  an  agent,  she 
put  into  his  hands  only  the  business  of  evicting  the 
tenants  when  their  rents  were  not  paid  promptly — the 
collection  of  the  rents  she  made  herself.  She  also 
bought  property  in  a  comparatively  isolated  spot  and 
made  for  herself  a  home  there,  bringing  with  her 
strange  domestics  who  knew  nothing  of  her  past 
history.  All  this  time  Mr.  Trevor  did  not  lose  sight 
of  her ;  knowing  the  good  there  was  in  her  character, 
he  trusted  to  time,  and  perhaps  even  opportunity,  to 
compel  her  return  to  her  natural  virtues ;  and  besides, 
he  had  never  ceased  to  love  her.  He  managed  to  ap¬ 
prise  himself  of  almost  everything  she  did,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  he  sent  her  a  brief  letter  so  that  she  might 
know  he  had  not  ceased  his  interest  in  her.  Her 
replies  were  always  short,  hard,  and  scornful. 

“  About  this  time  chance  threw  into  Trevor’s  way 
a  most  fortunate  and  useful  acquaintance:  a  young 
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millionaire  who,  by  a  strange  contradiction  of  human 
nature,  was  interested  in  the  same  benevolent  schemes 
which  took  up  so  much  of  Trevor’s  time  and  means. 
He  had  already  agents  in  different  suburbs  of  the  city 
negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  property  on  which 
to  build  and  to  let  for  a  nominal  sum  suitable  sanitary 
houses  to  the  laboring  classes.  Further  information 
discovered  some  of  this  property  to  be  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  abode  chosen  by  the  woman  whose  story  I  am 
telling,  and  further  acquaintance  developed  into  a  warm 
friendship  between  Mr.  Trevor  and  this  young  mil¬ 
lionaire. 

“  Trevor  was  also  in  receipt  of  occasional  letters  from 
the  absentees — a  letter  from  any  port  they  happened 
to  touch ;  and  the  news  was  always  that  they  were 
happy.  The  three  being  together  and  having  sufficient 
for  their  present  wants,  the  anger  and  unforgivingness 
of  their  sister  did  not  trouble  them.  For  the  old  man, 
their  father,  they  mourned  ;  of  his  wealth,  a  portion 
of  which  should  have  been  theirs,  they  did  not  even 
speak.  For  three  years  there  was  no  change  in  the 
tone  of  their  letters ;  then  came  a  letter  urging  Mr. 
Trevor’s  presence  in  a  little  suburban  town  of  Boston. 
He  went,  surprised  at  the  poor  place  to  which  his  direc¬ 
tions  brought  him,  and  there  he  found  a  sad  and  sorry 
sight.  Emily,  the  pretty  Emily,  was  lying  with  her 
babe  on  a  miserable  bed,  while  her  husband  sat  in  an 
outer  room,  the  picture  of  despair. 
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“  ‘  My  wife  does  not  know  what  I  have  to  tell  you,’ 
he  said  to  Trevor,  ‘  and  she  must  never  know.  She  is 
aware  that  we  are  poor  to  starvation,  but  she  does  not 
dream  that  I  have  brought  it  about.  I  gambled  in 
Monaco  and  lost  my  vessel,  but  the  man  who  won  it 
allowed  me  to  return  in  it.  After  that  I  had  nothing  ; 
neither  Mark  nor  I ;  but  we  hoped  for  better  times, 
and  in  our  pride  we  would  not  let  you  know.  We 
sought  work,  Mark  and  I,  anything  that  would  provide 
for  Emily  and  our  child,  and  one  day,  out  together,  we 
passed  a  bank  with  which  I  once  had  been  familiar.  A 
temptation  came  to  me,  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment. 
Gambler  as  I  had  been,  thank  God,  I  did  not  listen  to 
the  tempter  then,  but  that  evening  I  spoke  of  it  to 
Mark.  I  told  him  how  tempted  I  had  been  for  the 
moment  to  commit  forgery  on  the  name  of  a  shipping 
firm  with  which  I  once  had  been  employed  ;  how  the 
devil  brought  before  me  the  many  checks  I  had 
formerly  presented  at  that  bank,  and  how  he  reminded 
me  of  the  ease  with  which  a  check  could  be  forged 
now.  The  same  firm  was  still  in  business,  for  I  had 
applied  to  it  for  work  and  had  been  put  off  because  of 
the  pressure  of  the  times.  The  devil  even  reminded  me 
of  their  signature  to  letters  which  I  still  held  ;  and  all 
this  I  told  to  Mark,  and  I  even  showed  him  one  of  the 
letters.  It  was  at  hand,  being  in  my  pocket  from  the 
day  on  which  I  had  taken  it  as  a  passport  for  an  in¬ 
terview  with  one  of  the  firm.  I  noticed  that  Mark 
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lingered  over  the  letter,  asking  me  for  it  again  when  I 
had  put  it  away  ;  but  I  had  not  a  thought  of  what  was  in 
his  mind  ;  not  a  thought,  till  the  next  evening  he  came 
to  me  with  money.  I  wondered  how  he  had  obtained  it, 
but  I  wondered  still  more  when  he  begged  me  not  to 
ask  him.  His  manner  was  so  strange  I  had  to  ask 
him,  and  at  length  I  constrained  him  to  tell  me.  Mv 
temptation,  which  I  so  thoughtlessly  revealed  to  him, 
became  his — he  had  done  all  that  the  devil  had  tempted 
me  to  do.  His  suffering  was  great,  but  mine  was 
worse,  for  I  felt  I  was  the  guilty  one,  and  I  had  but 
one  thought :  to  get  Mark  safely  away  somewhere  and 
to  proclaim  myself  the  forger.  I  was  confident  the 
forgery  would  be  detected— I  wondered  that  it  had 
escaped  detection  at  the  very  moment  of  his  present¬ 
ing  the  check,  for,  clever  imitator  of  all  sorts  of  pen¬ 
manship  as  I  knew  Mark  to  be,  he  had  forged  the 
signature  from  memory  alone,  not  having  my  letter 
before  him. 

“ £  I  did  not  tell  him  I  intended  to  proclaim  myself  the 
forger ;  I  only  told  him  of  the  necessity  of  hiding  him, 
and  I  got  him  to  consent  to  go  to  the  home  of  one  of 
my  former  sailors.  This  sailor  had  been  much  attached 
to  both  Mark  and  me,  and  I  knew  that  he  was  at 
home,  having  heard  from  him  only  a  few  days  before ; 
he  lived  several  miles  away,  and  I  felt  that  Mark 
would  be  safe  there  in  case  they  sought  for  a  man  of 
his  description.  He  was  obliged  to  take  some  of  the 
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money  so  terribly  gotten,  in  order  to  pay  his  way,  and 
he  thought  I  would  use  the  rest.  It  was  hard  not  to 
use  it,  but  I  could  not ;  instead,  to  get  means  to  keep 
us  alive  for  a  few  days,  I  took  Emily’s  wedding  ring — 
her  finger  had  grown  so  thin  during  her  illness  that  she 
did  not  wear  it — and  I  pawned  it.  It  was  the  only 
thing  in  our  possession  of  any  value,  and  returning 
from  the  pawnshop  I  bought  a  paper.  The  forgery 
had  been  detected  and  a  description  of  Mark’s  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  was  given,  the  supposition  being 
that  the  forger  was  a  man  calling  himself  Captain 

Minturn - ”  Rachel  started  now  so  violently  that 

Herndon  felt  obliged  to  pause,  but  she  said  again,  as 
quietly  as  she  had  spoken  before  : 

“  Go  on,”  and  he  resumed  : 

“  ‘  Captain  Minturn,  who  had  visited  the  member  of 
the  firm  a  day  or  two  before,  and  who  had  presented 
a  letter  bearing  the  signature  of  the  firm.  I  was 
thankful  for  that — that  it  was  my  name  which  appeared 
and  not  Mark’s,  for  I  was  the  cause — but,  God  knows, 
the  unintentional  cause — of  Mark’s  guilt,  and  were  it  not 
for  my  wife  and  child  I  would  gladly  give  myself  up.. 
For  them  I  had  to  take  immediate  means  for  my  own 
safety,  and  I  managed  to  get  them  down  here  where  I 
am  living  under  an  assumed  name.  In  my  desperation 
I  have  written  to  the  man  who  won  my  vessel,  telling 
him  my  disgrace,  my  shame,  my  poverty,  inclosing  the 
paragraph  from  the  newspaper  which  tells  of  my  for- 
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gery,  and  appealing  to  him  for  help — for  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  let  any  of  my  friends  know.  Had 
Gasket  answered,  I  should  have  paid  the  amount  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  forgery,  and  have  fled  to  South  America. 
But  he  has  not  done  so,  and  there  was  nothing  left  but 
to  send  for  you.’  ” 

Herndon  paused  again,  for  Rachel  looked  so  very 
white,  but  as  before  she  said,  “  Go  on,”  and  in  so  be¬ 
seeching  a  tone  that  he  felt  it  would  be  more  cruel  to 
stop  than  to  proceed. 

“Trevor  had  to  bestir  himself  in  order  to  save 
the  captain,  and  in  that  his  friend  the  millionaire 
helped  him.  In  reply  to  the  telegram  which  Trevor 
sent,  came  a  letter  of  credit  for  as  much  money  as  he 
needed,  and  a  letter  of  introduction  that  enabled  Trevor 
not  only  to  settle  matters  with  the  firm  in  whose  name 
the  forgery  had  been  committed,  but  to  obtain  for 
Captain  Minturn  the  command  of  another  trading 
vessel  that  would  sail  in  about  a  fortnight. 

During  that  fortnight  Mrs.  Minturn  recovered  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  accompany  her  husband.  In  the  meantime 
Trevor  went  to  see  Mark.  There  he  found  a  strange 
change.  Mark  felt  he  had  been  branded  by  the  crime 
he  had  committed,  and  not  all  the  joyful  information 
vor  brouQht,  nor  all  the  arguments  which  he 
could  urge,  could  make  him  relinquish  his  melancholy. 
He  begged  Trevor  to  let  him  remain  in  the  humble 
home  in  which  he  found  him  ;  he  was  actually  earning 
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his  bread  by  working  in  a  blacksmith  shop  in  the 
village,  and  living  with  his  sailor  friend  and  the  latter’s 
old  mother,  and  as  the  sailor  was  about  to  ship  again  for 
a  foreign  port,  to  be  absent  three  years,  Mark  declared 
he  would  remain  with  the  old  mother  for  that  time. 

“  ‘  I  am  not  fit  to  enter  society  again,’  he  said  to 
Trevor,  ‘  not  even  to  see  my  sister  and  her  husband, 
and  as  they  are  happy  now,  leave  me  to  my  choice- 
Perhaps,  when  the  three  years  have  passed,  I  may  feel 
differently.’  And  the  utmost  he  would  accept  from  his 
friend  was  a  present  of  books  on  navigation,  which  he 
said  he  intended  to  study. 

“  Much  of  this  Trevor  wrote  to  the  unforgiving 
woman  living  in  lonely  state,  but  it  brought  only  her 
usual  hard,  scornful  reply. 

“  At  the  end  of  two  years  Captain  Minturn  and  his 
wife  were  both  dead — the  wife  first ;  she  died  on  ship¬ 
board,  w-here  her  home  had  been  continuously  from  the 
time  of  her  husband’s  appointment,  and  the  captain 
followed  her  in  a  few  months.  His  death,  however, 
took  place  on  the  land  ;  he  died  in  Boston,  with  Trevor 
and  his  little  girl,  not  quite  two  years  old,  at  his  bed¬ 
side.  To  Trevor  the  dying  man  left  the  charge  of  the 
little  one,  and  to  Mark,  when  the  funeral  was  over, 
Trevor  took  the  child  and  her  colored  nurse.  To  the 
silent,  melancholy  Mark  the  coming  of  the  little  one 
was  like  a  ray  of  gladness  from  Heaven.  He  immedi¬ 
ately  became,  as  it  were,  another  person,  and  he  be- 
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sought  Trevor  to  let  the  child  remain.  He  would  not 
even  have  the  nurse;  insisting  that  the  sailor’s  old 
mother,  who  had  become  almost  as  much  attached  to 
himself  as  she  was  to  her  son,  could  attend  sufficiently 
to  its  wants,  and  he  himself  would  educate  her,  the 
sweetest  task  of  his  solitude.  Trevor  consented,  only 
stipulating  that  to  him  should  be  charged  for  the  child’s 
support. 

“  The  sailor’s  old  mother  became  childish  after  a  little, 
mistaking  Mark  for  her  son,  and  calling  him  by  her 

son’s  name,  Tom - ”  Rachel  gave  a  slight  scream,  and 

then  she  trembled  so  violently  that  Herndon  said  : 

“  I  do  not  think  you  are  able  to  hear  any  more  of 
this  story  now.” 

“Yes,  yes  ;  please  go  on  ;  I  could  not  wait — indeed 
I  could  not.” 

He  resumed  : 

“  Somehow  the  neighbors  got  to  calling  him  Tom, 
and  the  little  girl  herself  knew  him  by  no  other  name. 
And  so  attached  had  the  old  woman  become  to  him, 
and  so  sure,  in  her  increasing  dotage,  that  this  Tom 
was  her  Tom,  that  when  her  Tom  from  his  voyage 
never  came  back,  she  was  not  troubled.  She  became 
blind  at  length,  but  Tom  and  the  little  Rachel  remained 
with  and  cared  for  her  to  the  end.  When  that  end 
came,  Rachel  was  nine  years  old,  too  old,  even  Tom 
felt,  to  lead  longer  the  isolated  life  she  had  lived  with 
him.  She  herself  wanted  no  change.  To  her,  the  plain 
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little  home  was  heaven  because  it  held  Tom  ” — tears 
like  the  rain  were  streaming  down  Rachel’s  cheeks — 
“  but  he  and  Trevor  thought  a  change  would  be  better, 
Tom  agreed  even  better  for  himself,  and  it  was  planned 
to  send  her  to  the  lonely,  and  still  unforgiving  woman, 
Miss  Burram — to  send  her  for  five  years,  during  which 
Tom  would  try  the  sea  again— his  old  longing  had  re¬ 
turned,  but  he  insisted  on  going  as  a  common  sailor— 
he  said  the  hard  work  would  do  him  good. 

“  Trevor  wrote  to  Miss  Burram  of  the  child’s  coming 
— wrote  in  a  manner  which  he  felt  could  not  fail  to 
make  her  consent  to  take  the  little  girl.  He  threatened, 
if  she  did  not  to  make  an  abode  for  her  in  Miss  Burram’s 
vicinity  and  to  make  public  Miss  Burram’s  injustice  and 
heartlessness.  Both  he  and  Tom  had  some  fear  for  her 
treatment  of  the  child,  lest  it  might  be  harsh,  but  Trevor 
knew  that  he  could  find  that  out  and  if  necessary  he 
could  remove  the  little  one.  It  was  deemed  best  also 
to  give  the  child  such  instructions  as  would  show  Miss 
Burram  how  entirely  she  was  committed  to  her  care. 
For  that  reason,  hard  though  it  was  on  Tom  ’’—Herndon 
purposely  used  that  name,  and  he  seemed  to  linger 
in  his  pronunciation  of  it — “  and  cniel  to  the  little  girl 
to  leave  her  without  any  news  of  him  for  all  these  years, 
it  was  thought  to  be  best  for  the  end  in  view.  Miss 
Burram  might  be  the  better  won  if  she  were  made  to  feel 
that  no  one  would  interfere  with  her  did  she  permit 
herself  to  love  the  child.  And  both  Tom  and  Trevor 
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felt  that  five  years  spent  with  this  little  girl,  who  dur¬ 
ing  her  childhood  had  shown  remarkable  truthfulness 
and  obedience  and  affection,  must  melt  the  crust  of 
hardness  Miss  Burram  had  put  upon  her  heart. 

“  Trevor  at  intervals  wrote  to  Miss  Burram — he 
wrote  whenever  informed,  as  he  managed  to  keep  him¬ 
self,  of  the  current  gossip  in  Miss  Burram’s  vicinity, 
she  seemed  to  be  about  to  do  something  not  advisable 
with  regard  to  her  Charge.  He  wrote,  knowing  she 
would  do  the  very  opposite  of  what  he  suggested,  and 
in  that  way  Miss  Burram’s  Charge  was  sometimes 
saved  from  disagreeable  things.  After  a  little,  Trevor’s 
millionaire  friend  decided  to  make  his  home  in  Miss 
Burram’s  vicinity ;  he  did  it  because  of  what  he  had 
heard  of  Miss  Burram’s  Charge,  and  because  he  fancied 
being  on  the  spot  he  might  be  of  assistance  to  Trevor. 
That  he  was  of  assistance  to  him  and  also  to  Miss 
Burram’s  Charge  has  been  proven  many  times. 

“  Whenever  there  was  an  opportunity,  Trevor  heard 
from  Tom,  but  his  letters  were  brief,  he  had  so  little 
news  to  write,  one  day  being  like  another  with  him, 
and  the  purport  of  them  all  was  the  little  girl  he  had 
promised  to  return  to  in  five  years.  Of  course  Trevor 
left  no  letter  unanswered,  and  no  letter  without  full 
news  of  the  little  one.  But  one  letter  had  a  tone  of 
dismay!  From  some  source  he  had  heard  Captain 
Mintuin  spoken  of  as  a  forger — he  feared  the  report 
might  sometime  reach  his  little  girl,  and  he  begged 
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Trevor  by  all  his  affection  for  him,  should  the  rumor 
ever  reach  the  child,  to  tell  her  from  him  that  she  was 
not  to  believe  it.” 

“  Yes,”  Rachel  broke  forth,  unrestrained  sobs  com¬ 
ing  now  with  her  tears,  “  he  told  John  McElvain,” 
she  said,  “  on  the  night  of  the  shipwreck,  to  tell  me  I  was 
to  believe  no  ill  of  my  father.” 

Herndon  waited,  and  she  did  not  ask  him  to  go  on  ; 
she  could  not,  till  her  grief  had  somewhat  spent  itself ; 
then  he,  without  any  word  from  her,  drew  his  chair 
closer  and  resumed  in  lower  and  sadder  tones  : 

“  It  is  a  harrowing  tale,  Rachel,  but  I  must  finish  it 
for  the  sake  of  the  suffering  creature  up-stairs — I  must 
finish  it  that  you  may  complete  the  good  you  have  al¬ 
ready  done.  Your  obedience  to  Miss  Burram’s  wishes 
was  the  first  thing  that  made  her  wonder  a  little,  but 
she  did  not  believe  in  it,  and  she  thought  to  smother 
the  good  in  you  with  her  own  coldness — I  have  this 
from  her  own  lips,  Rachel.  You  were  the  child  of  her 
faithless  sister  and  }mu  would  prove  no  better.  Once 
she  told  me  her  own  heartlessness  was  brought  strangely 
back  to  her.  On  the  night  when  the  madwoman  who 
had  wronged  her  sister,  forced  her  way  to  Miss  Bur¬ 
ram’s  house — you  remember  the  scene  ” — Rachel 
nodded.  “  It  was  a  strange  counterpart  of  her  own  in¬ 
justice,  and  she  was  stung  to  the  quick  by  your  charity 
to  the  tenement-house  dwellers — it  was  a  severe  rebuke 
to  her  own  hard-heartedness — but  she  would  not  yield. 
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Once  she  had  been  as  pitying  as  yon  were,  but  her 
trust  had  been  bitterly  deceived  and  henceforth  she 
would  be  hard  to  everybody  ;  and  since  her  pest  house 
as  her  tenement-dwelling  eventually  became,  was  such 
a  source  of  aggravation,  she  was  the  more  decided  to 
do  nothing  to  abate  the  sufferings  of  its  victims. 

“  Little  by  little  you  were  winning  her,  however  she 
might  fight  against  it,  and  the  invitation  to  the  Club 
reception  was  accepted  to  gratify  you  to  gratify  you 
she  got  the  jewels — the  heirlooms  she  had  received  from 
her  mother,  and  which,  because  of  her  broken  promise 

to  divide  them  with  her  sister,  she  could  never  wear _ 

she  could  not  bear  even  to  keep  them  in  the  house. 

“  She  knew  that  the  ‘  Tom  ’  she  had  forbidden  you 
to  mention  was  her  young  brother,  Mark,  but  she  did 
not  suffer  herself  to  think  about  him — till  she  saw  him 
dying.  His  look  has  never  ceased  to  haunt  her. 

“  Your  illness  after  his  death  told  her  how  dear  you 
had  become,  and  your  instant  obedience  to  her  wishes 
in  the  matter  of  renewing  Miss  Gedding’s  acquaintance 
— wishes  that  were  for  the  sole  purpose  of  testing  you 
— made  it  hard  for  her  not  to  reveal  something  of  the 
change  that  had  come  to  her ;  but  not  till  her  own 
dread  sickness,  caught  from  her  disease-stricken  ten¬ 
ants,  was  she  made  aware  of  the  depth  of  your  devotion 
to  her.  That  shattered  the  wall  of  her  hardness  and 
her  unbelief,  and  when  Herrick  forced  himself  into 
your  presence  and  she  overheard  him  trying  to  compel 
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you  to  listen — you  who  must  have  panted  for  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  mystery  about  you — and  she  overheard 
your  answer  proclaiming  still  further  your  devotion  to 
her,  the  wall  fell  never  to  rise  again.  When  her  con¬ 
sciousness  returned,  that  mute  consciousness  which  rec¬ 
ognized  so  much  but  could  make  no  answering  sign, 
her  soul  was  burning  to  tell  you  everything,  but  her 
tongue  was  dumb,  and  Terry,  who  knew  it  all,  and 
could  speak  for  her,  was  absent.  She  tried  to  form  his 
name  with  her  trembling  hand,  and  she  looked  the 
feelings  of  her  struggling  soul,  believing  that  some  one 
must  comprehend  her.  When  Terry  came  the  prison 
of  her  senses  was  broken  open,  and  all  that  she  craved 
was  given  to  her. 

“  She  has  refused  to  see  you,  Rachel,  because  she 
wished  before  meeting  you  again  that  you  should  know 
her  history — her  sin  and  its  consequences,  and  if  know¬ 
ing  all,  you  can  forgive  her  treatment  of  your  mother, 
and  your  father,  her  treatment  of  your  uncle  who  was 
more  to  you  than  anybody  else  in  the  world,  if  you  can 
forgive  her  sufficiently  to  still  love  her  a  little,  then, 
she,  your  aunt,  is  waiting  for  you,  Rachel.” 

The  girl  got  up  instantly,  but  she  staggered  so  when 
she  went  from  the  chair  that  Herndon  hastened  after  her. 

“  I  am  better  now,”  she  said  when  she  reached  the 
hall.  He  watched  her  ascending  the  stair  and  he 
listened  till  he  heard  the  door  of  Miss  Burram’s  room 
open  and  close. 


CHAPTER  LXXIII. 
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“  Rachel  knows  everything  ?  ”  said  Notner,  in  a  tone 
of  inquiry,  replying  to  what  Herndon  had  told  him  of 
his  recent  interview. 

“  Everything ;  I  did  not  tell  her  in  so  many  words 
that  Trevor  meant  me,  Terry,  Trevor  Herndon,  nor 
did  I  tell  her  that  my  millionaire  friend  was  Uotner, 
but  I  think  she  understood  that,  too.” 

“  Tiien  you  have  not  told  her  that  my  name  of  Not- 
ner  was  only  assumed,  and  that  my  real  name  is  Ren¬ 
ton  ;  Rentonville  being  so  called  to  humor  a  whim  of 
my  father,  who  wanted  a  place  down  here  called  after 
the  family.  Ugh!  it  grates  upon  my  sensibilities — 
and  I  don’t  know  but  what  I  shall  keep  the  name  of 
Notner,  for  the  present,  anyhow.” 

“  No  one  will  object,”  said  Herndon,  and  Notner 
asked,  “  How  did  Rachel  receive  the  story  ?  ” 

“  Wlth  more  self-control  than  I  expected— at  the 
close  of  it  she  went  immediately  to  her  aunt.” 

Hei  aunt !  that  was  the  thought  in  Rachel’s  mind 

as  she  opened  the  door  of  Miss  Burram’s  private  parlor, 

expecting  to  go  thence  to  the  bedroom.  But  there 
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seated  in  the  parlor,  was  some  one  Rachel  for  a  minute 
did  not  recognize — not  till  two  arms  were  outstretched 
to  her  and  a  voice  hoarse  and  broken,  but  filled  with 
love,  sorrow  and  longing,  called : 

“  Rachel !  My  niece,  my  child  !  ” 

Then  Rachel  recognized  the  wreck,  in  the  chair  ;  she 
went  forward  shudderingly  till  the  arms  were  wrapped 
about  her  and  tears  like  drops  of  fire  fell  upon  her 
face. 

Miss  Burram  was  a  wreck,  from  her  white  hair  in 
which  there  was  not  a  single  streak  of  color,  to  her 
emacisded  limbs  which  could  not  yet  bear  her  alone. 
Her  face  was  full  of  lines  and  wrinkles,  and  her  head 
had  a  way  of  drooping  forward  which  was  in  sad  con¬ 
trast  to  her  old,  haughty  manner  of  holding  it.  Noth¬ 
ing  about  her  was  the  same,  and  to  Rachel  it  seemed 
as  if  some  entirely  new  and  different  being  had  taken 
Miss  Burram’s  place  ;  it  was  a  very  tender,  and  loving 
and  humble  being,  however ;  a  being  whose  love,  and 
tenderness  and  humility  won  speedily  from  Rachel 
almost  the  same  affection  she  had  given  Tom. 

Dr.  Burney  said  Miss  Burram  would  in  time  entirely 
recover  her  old  strength,  and  as  a  means  to  that  end, 
he  recommended  an  ocean  voyage.  To  his  surprise, 
his  patient  agreed  with  him. 

“  I  have  been  thinking  of  it,”  she  said,  smiling,  “  and 
thinking  of  asking  you  to  accompany  me ;  but  we  shall 
not  undertake  it  till  after  the  wedding.” 
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“  The  wedding !  ’’  repeated  the  doctor,  utterly  bewil¬ 
dered. 

His  patient  laughed  softly  : 

“  You  are  not  as  penetrating  as  my  niece,  Miss  Min- 
turn,  is ;  she  divined  it  before  I  told  her.  I  am  to  be¬ 
come  Mrs.  Herndon.” 

“  Ah,  yes  !  ”  said  the  doctor,  smiling  also,  “  I  under¬ 
stand  now — and  when  ?  ” 

“  A  month  from  to-day  ;  immediately,  we  shall  all, 
including  Mr.  Notner,  and  taking  with  us  faithful  Jim 
Hardman,  sail  for  Europe.  We  shall  stay  there  as  long 
as  we  choose,  leaving  Sarah  and  Mrs.  McElvain  as 
caretakers  of  the  house  here  ;  Mrs.  McElvain ’s  son — 
quite  well  now,  as  you  know — will  live  here  also  dur¬ 
ing  our  absence.  I  am  going  to  have  a  sociable  wed¬ 
ding,  Doctor,”  she  continued  ;  “  I  am  going  to  invite 
the  whole  family  of  the  Geddings,  and  Miss  Fairfax 
and  her  uncle,  and  Mr.  Burleigh,  my  man  of  business, 
though  since  the  authorities  razed  that  tenement-house 
of  mine,  he  has  had  nothing  to  do  for  me  ;  and  Mrs. 
Toussel,  and  her  son  who  did  such  good  service  with 
his  salad  when  Herrick  forced  his  way  here,  and  Mr. 
Russell,  and  Father  Hammond,  and  the  day  after,  we 
shall  have  an  account  of  it  in  the  papers,  giving  much 
mention  of  my  niece,  so  that  Renton ville  curiosity  shall 
be  somewhat  satisfied.  We  arranged  it  all,  Terry  and 
I,  last  evening  ;  so,  now,  Doctor,  you  have  a  month  in 
which  to  make  me  well  enough  to  do  the  honors  at  my 
wedding.” 


CHAPTER  LXXIY. 


Miss  Burram’s  wedding  !  It  made  such  a  stir  in  all 
Rentonville  that  it  almost  capped  in  importance  Rus¬ 
sell’s  election  as  Supervisor,  and  Herrick’s  trial,  which 
had  just  begun. 

Mrs.  Gedding  could  not  refuse  to  accept  her  invita¬ 
tion,  and  truth  to  tell,  though  she  made  a  little  show 
of  keeping  up  her  former  objections,  she  was  as  anx¬ 
ious  to  see  Miss  Burram  married,  as  were  the  other 
members  of  her  family. 

Rose  was  wild  with  delight,  being  in  receipt  of  most 
affectionate  and  pressing  invitations  from  Miss  Burram 
and  her  niece  to  call  upon  them  at  once,  and  Rose  hav¬ 
ing  enlisted  her  father,  he  broke  the  news  to  his  wife, 
adding : 

“  You  cannot  have  any  reason  for  objecting  to  Rose’s 
visits  now,  Martha ;  Miss  Burram  has  recovered  her 
health,  and  her  Charge,  being  Miss  Burram’s  own  niece, 
is  a  very  proper  young  lady  for  our  daughter  to  asso¬ 
ciate  with.” 

And  Mrs.  Gedding,  thankful  that  there  was  so  good 
fin  excuse  for  yielding  to  her  husband,  answered  : 
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“  Of  course,  Harold  ;  Miss  Burram’s  Charge  being 
Miss  Burram’s  own  niece,  puts  a  very  different  face  on 
the  matter.” 

At  Miss  Burram’s  wedding,  there  was  no  one,  not 
even  excepting  the  bride  and  groom,  who  was  of  such 
importance  as  young  Toussel.  He  had  been  permitted 
to  superintend  the  making  of  the  salads,  and  even  the 
serving  of  them,  and  when  the  speech-making  was  in 
order,  he  was  made  still  more  happy  by  being  allowed 
to  make  a  speech  in  favor  of  what  he  considered  his 
life-work.  He  ended  by  wishing,  as  he  said,  the  very 
best  wish  he  could  possibly  make,  “  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Herndon  during  all  their  future  life  might  always 
be  blessed  with  good  salads.” 

Rachel’s  happiness  was  added  toby  having  Mr.  Bur¬ 
leigh  put  into  her  hand  a  letter,  and  telling  her  : 

“  It  is  from  the  flower-girl  whose  sister  died  in  the 
tenement-house  ;  your  aunt,  now  Mrs.  Herndon,  had 
me  make  a  search  for  her  and  for  the  family  of  the 
Rendeys.  The  letter  will  tell  you  the  rest.” 

It  did  tell  her  that  which  made  glad  tears  come  to 
her  eyes ;  it  told  her  of  a  comfortable  home  provided 
for  them  all ;  lucrative  work  obtained  for  Rendey,  and 
of  a  good  paying  position,  suited  to  her  capabilities, 
obtained  for  the  flower-girl  herself — “  All  done  by 
your  aunt,  Miss  Rachel,”  the  letter  stated,  “your 
aunt,  to  whom  I  said  such  awful  things.  She  wrote, 
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in  a  letter  to  me  that  Mr.  Burleigh  brought,  that  she 
never  forgot  them,  and  that  my  dreadful  wish  for 
her  dead  to  haunt  her,  seemed  as  if  it  had  come  to  pass, 
for  her  dead  did  haunt  her — she  could  never  get  away 
from  the  look  of  one  who,  after  that  wicked  curse  of 
mine,  strangely  died  in  her  presence.  I  have  written 
to  her  to  forgive  me,  but  you,  too,  ask  her,  Miss 
Rachel,  and  tell  her,  if  prayers  can  avail  against  curses, 
mine,  from  my  soul,  shall  go  up  daily.” 

Miss  Burram,  too,  had  received  a  letter  that  day. 
It  was  from  Tudor  Gasket,  to  whom  his  cousin,  find¬ 
ing  himself  deserted  by  Mrs.  Hubrey,  and  being  un¬ 
able  longer  to  endure  the  reproaches  of  his  conscience, 
confided  everything  to  Tudor  ;  that  confession  Tudor 
wrote  in  detail  to  Miss  Burram.  She  gave  the  letter 
to  Herndon,  and  he  sent  a  message  by  cable  to  the 
effect  that  Miss  Burram  would  give  herself  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  calling  within  a  fortnight  upon  the  Gaskets  in 
London. 

The  evening  of  the  wedding  was  one  long  to  be  re¬ 
membered  ;  the  guests  did  not  separate  till  an  hour 
after  midnight,  and  even  then  husband  and  wife  and 
Rachel  did  not  separate  for  some  time. 

“  You  have  an  uncle,  as  well  as  an  aunt,  Rachel,” 
said  Mrs.  Herndon,  “  an  uncle  who  will  be  to  you  all 
that  Tom  was,  but  in  your  love  of  him  do  not  forget 
me — I  whom  you  have  rescued  from  sin  and  de¬ 
spair.” 
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Below  stairs  Sarah  Sinnott  was  crying  as  if  her 
heart  would  break,  while  Mrs.  McElvain  was  vainly 
striving  to  comfort  her. 

“It  isn’t  that  I’m  not  glad  for  all  the  joy  that’s 
come  to  the  house,  after  the  sorrow  and  suffering 
that’s  been  here,  but  I’m  thinking  of  the  parting  to¬ 
morrow, — maybe  they’ll  be  gone  two  or  three  years — 
all  of  them — Miss  Rachel  and  Jim.” 

“  But  they’ll  come  back,”  said  Mrs.  McElvain,  “  and 
who  knows  but  that  being  away  from  you  Jim’s  heart 
will  be  made  fonder  like  ;  so  dry  your  eyes  now,  Sarah, 
and  be  sensible  ;  sure,  if  you  go  on  that  way  to-mor¬ 
row  at  the  ship,  where  we’re  all  going  to  see  them  off, 
you’ll  disgrace  yourself,  Sarah.” 

But  Sarah  restrained  herself  at  the  ship  until  she 
came  to  say  good-by  to  Miss  Rachel ;  then  her  tears 
burst  forth,  and  Hardman,  seeing  her  grief,  drew  near 
to  her  and  whispered : 

“  Sarah,  don’t  take  on  so,  and  I’ll  write  you  myself 
every  month  we’re  away.” 

“  Oh,  Jim  !  you’re  so  good  ;  I’ll  never  say  again  you 
were  cut  on  the  bias.” 

Between  Rachel  and  Rose  there  were  similar  prom¬ 
ises  of  correspondence,  only  theirs  was  to  be  weekly 
instead  of  monthly. 

The  visit  to  the  Gaskets  in  London  resulted  in  five 
thousand  dollars  being  placed  to  Rachel’s  account  to  do 
as  she  would  with  it;  her  wish  was  to  purchase  a 
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vessel  for  John  McElvain.  His  mother  had  said  that 
was  the  dream  of  his  life. 

Herrick  died  in  prison  ;  his  wife  survived  him  but  a 
few  days,  and  before  our  travelers  returned,  Miss  Fair¬ 
fax  had  become  Mrs.  William  Gedding,  and  Rose  was 
engaged  to  Russell. 

Also,  before  our  travelers  returned,  Mrs.  Hubrey 
was  seen  in  Rentonville — without  her  husband  ;  she 
had  left  him  in  a  hotel  in  New  York.  She  had  come 
all  the  way  from  England,  urged  to  do  so  by  her 
curiosity  and  her  unsatisfied  revenge,  to  learn  why  her 
schemes  had  so  signally  failed.  What  she  heard 
made  her  depart  quickly,  even  unto  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  America  knew  her  no  more. 

When  our  travelers  returned,  which  they  did  in 
three  years,  part  of  the  time  being  spent  by  Rachel  in 
study,  Notner,  or  Renton,  was  the  affianced  of  Miss 
Burram’s  Charge. 


THE  END. 
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